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Matthias,  S44 

Hazard,  544 

John.  544 

Daniel.  544 

Phoebe,  544 

Jesse,  544 

Sybil,  544 

Richard,  544 

Rainsford,  544 

Abigail   544 

Robert.  544 

Roswell  (Sr.),  544 

Mary.  544 
Backus, 

Simon  (Rev.),  160 
Benedict. 

Mary.  404 

Benedict,  404 
Bostwick, 

John,  406 

Jesse.  406 

Matthew,  406 

Edward,  406 

John,  4c6 

Gilbert,  406 

Nathan,  406 
Bourne, 

Elizabeth,  407 
Bromley. 

Jonas.  811 

Content.  811 

Patience.  811 


BAKTtKOUKW. 

Sybil,  8n.  817 

MehiCable.  613 
Bkicham, 

Cephas,  813 
Uriah.  813 

BUSHNELL, 

Stephen,  813 
Diadamia.  814 

BiNUHAM, 

Thomas.,  814 

John.  Si  5 
Susannah,  Be; 

BiTTK, 

Marj-,  815 
Bkavton. 
Rebecca,  Si 5, 

B««N1TT, 

Abigail,  S49 

Daniel,  546 
Amaaa,  546 
William.  546 
Betsy,  S46 

Hannab,  546 

iobn.  S4& 
tary,  546 
Buckingham. 
Hannab,  s4<> 

Sarah,  550 
Butts. 

Phebe.  544 
Bristol, 

Desir«,  547 

Betaleel,  547 
Caktbk, 

Dftvid,  159 

Joshua,  IJ9 

Dinah,  153 

COGGSIIILL. 

Content,  153 

COOKl, 

Joseph,  IS4 
Aaron.  154 
Chaplin. 
Messrs.  154 

CUKTICK, 

Sarah.  156 

loHeph,  15C,  160 

John,  15S.  159.  407 

Eleiabeth,  158.  if^g 

Mary,  ibo 
Collins, 

Hannah,  156 

Samuel,  156 
Clhk. 

Eliubeth,  ist 

Joseph,  is6 

Anne,  156 


(Genealogical  In&ej; 

Churchill. 

Jonathan,  156 

William.  is6 

Benjamin,  159 

Heiekiah,  159 

JoDBthan,  IJ9 
Ckuwhoot, 

Joseph.  156 

CoLIMAN. 

John.  tS7.  iCii 
Hannah,  161 
Elicat>eth.  159 
John.  159 
Case, 

Margaret.  40a 

CAM^ItLll. 

Elisba,  404 
Silas,  404 
Philander,  404 
Thaddeus.  404 
Graham,  404 


a.  406 


jcr 


AlKt-  Hiiie.  406 
Thomas.  406 
Phebe.  406 
Azariati   4116 
Zeriah,  406 
Mary,  406 
Samuel,  40<i 
Zerubbabel,  406 


Joseph, : 
Phebe.  s 


Phebe.  S5o 
Caipentkr, 
Huldah.  404 

COLSOM, 

Moses,  40s 
Cady, 

Emery.  81  a 

James.  Sia 
Chapman. 

William  A.,  813 

COLI, 

Abigail,  Bta.  813 
Come, 

Elijah.  814 
Statira.  814 

Can  dace.  S14 
Elitabeth,  B14 

tobn.  814 
Lhoda.  B14 
Lucy,  814 
Clark. 
William,  S14 
William,  546 
Samuel,  S46 

Sarata,  B14 

John,  814 
CRtrmNDoN, 

Abraham,  Srs 

Isaac.  Sis 
Cox, 

Abigail,  E15 


Carr, 

Mary,  815 

Robert.  81s 
CoiT, 

Sihn,  817 
ary,  817 

Phebe,  5  so 
Crampton, 

Eliiabetb.  $47 
Cakp, 

Nicholas,  547 

Sarah,  jso 

Ann  or  Anne,  546,  sso 

John,  S50 

Mary,  550 

CtlHTOW, 

Elizabeth,  S49 
Chestrr. 

lohn.  550 

Sarah.  550 

Mary,  sso 

Hannah.  3  so 

Stepiben,  sso 

Benjamin.  s;o 

Thomas,  sso 

Samuel.  550 

PrudtllCe.  550 

Eunice,  sso 
Dacortt, 

{osbua.  IS3 
srael,  ijj 
Do  I'D, 

Mary.  15s.  IS6 

Daniel,  is5 
Dix, 

Leonard.  is6.  i^S 

Benjamin,  157 

John.  1 57 

Charles,  158 

DlUING. 

Samuel.  156,  157.  is8. 160 
Katharine.  156,  160 
Lois,  156 
Eunice,  ij6 
Nathaniel,  is6.  157.  16(1 

iohn.  157.  15B,  160 
lesekiah.  157 
Noadiah,  157,  159 
Etisha,  1117 

Isaac.  IS7.  160 
David,  IS7,  159 
Sarah.  15S 
Gideon,  i;S 
James,  158 
William,  isa.  160 
Daniel,  is3 

Dudley,  159 
Hannah,  160 
Isaac.  160 
Hon'h,  160 
Abigail,  161 
Dickinson. 
Susannah,  156 


(BeneaIO0ical  Inbej: 


^k 


Dickinson, 
Joseph,  156.  157 
Sarab, 157 
JonathED,  157 
Hesekiah,  157 
Lois,  813 

DiCKMAN, 

William,  160 
Doughty, 

Mary,  814 
Dkapkk, 

Roeer,  815 

Lyoia.  81  s 
Daniils, 

Pelatiah,  815 

Abigail.  815 

Reiiben.  813 

DOOUTTLE, 

Hezekiah,  544 

Abraham,  544 

Mary,  544 

Hepzabah,  544 
Eaton, 

(Gov..)  813 
Edson, 

Timothy,  816 
Edwards, 

Mary.  549 
Ensign, 

John,  813 
Flowkrs, 

Sarah.  157 

Joseph,  157 

Francis  Hon'r,  157 

Joseph,  161 

Kebecca,  161 
Francis, 

William,  158 

Robert,  157,  158,  160 

John, 160 

Thomas,  160 

Timothy,  160 
Fuller, 

Abigail,  158 

Daniel,  158 
Fox, 

Thomas.  159 
Flagg. 

.  159 

Fargo, 
Amy.  403 

Fowler, 
Edmond,  814 
Sarah,  814 
Elmira,  814 
Cordelia,  814 

FUNT, 

James.  814 
Charlotte,  814 

Fry. 
Desire.  547 

Fitch, 
Susannah,  550 
Samuel  ( Hon.),  550 


Fitch, 
Thomas  (Gov.),  546,  549, 

550 

Elizabeth,  546,  549.  550 
Fish, 

Mehitable.  546 

Ebenezer.  546 

John  ( Dr.),  546 

Hannah.  546 
Prisbie, 

Lydia,  546 
Gbfkord, 

Messrs.,  154 
Goodrich, 

Josiah.  IS 6.  157 

Abigail   156 

David  (Capt.).  156 

Susannah,  156 

Ephraim,  156 

John.  157 

Sarah,  157,  161 

Rebecca,  157 

Moses,  157 

Stephen,  159 

Jacob,  159,  161 

Jerusha,  160 

Isaac,  160 
Griswold, 

Keziah,  156 

Michael,  156 

Jeremiah,  156 

Samuel,  is6 

G.,  157, 
Mabel,  158 
Josiah,  158.  IS9,  161 
Caleb,  159 
[ohn,  159 
Ephraim,  160 
Lydia,  160 
Jonathan,  161 
Caleb,  161 
Jacob,  161 
Goodwin, 
Sarah,  157 
Isaac,  157 

GiBBS, 

Ozias.  159 
Ebenezer.  159 

GiLMORE. 

Betsy,  405 

.  405 

Gardner, 

Francis  Congdon.  812 

Stephen,  812 

Hannah,  812 

Guthrie. 

John, 8 IS 
ames,  815 
Gaylord, 
Joanna.  81  s 
Walter,  815 

GrOODALE, 

Sarah,  814 

GOODSBLL, 

Abigail,  406 
Samuel,  406 


GOODSSLL,  '■* 

John, 406 
William,  406 

GiBBARD, 

Sarah,  549 

William,  549 
Gold, 

Deborah,  546 

Nathan,  S46 

Martha.  546 
Gilbert, 

Giles,  547 
Gillette, 

Mary,  156 

John,  135,  157,  159,  160,161 

Sarah,  159 

Ann,  160 

Abigail,  161 
Hull, 

Mr.,  154 

Mary  Clark,  403 

Joseph  403 
Hooker, 

John,  155 

Samuel,  155 

Thomas,  155,  546 

Daniel,  156 

Mary,  546 

HURLBURT, 

Nathan,  156 
Thankful,  156 
Peter.  157 
Elias.  157 
William,  157 
Prudence,  158 


John,  159 
El 


-Elizabeth,  159 
Sarah,  161 
Freelove,  550 
Hale, 
Nathaniel,  157 
Hezekiah,  157 

H UNLOCK, 

Jonathan,  158 
Hanmbr, 

Mary,  158 
Harris, 

Ann.  158,  159 

Thomas,  158,  159.  161 
Hewitt, 

,401 

Haller, 

Charles  Adolphus,  401 
Hills. 

Hannah,  402 
Humphrey, 

Lydia,  402 

Joseph,  402 

HOLCOMBB, 

Lydia.  402 

HOLCOMB, 

Cynthia.  402 
Heath. 
Joseph,  403, 

HiNE. 

Thomas,  406 


(BeneaIO0icaI  Inbe; 


HUMM^ON, 

Abram,  405 
Lewis,  405 

HOWKINS, 

Mary,  406,  548 
Anthony,  406,  547,  548 
Elizabeth,  406 
Ruth,  548 
Ann,  548 
Hart, 
,  406 

Joseph,  406 
ohn,  406 
Thomas  ( Capt.).  407,  548 
Ruth,  548 
Hawkins, 
Anthony  (Capt.),  407 
Ruth,  407 

HiLLARD, 

,  811 

Hough, 
George,  812 

HiCKOX. 

Daniel,  812,  817 
Holly, 

Lucy,  812 
Hopkins. 

Hannah,  813 

Anna,  S49 

Stephen,  544 

John,  544 

Dorcas,  S44 
Hall, 

Keziah,  813 

Heziah,  549 
Hartwkll, 

Sarah,  815 
Hollistsk, 

Joseph,  816 

Ann,  817 
Hayes, 

Eli,  546 

George,  546 

Hannah,  546 

Seth,  546 

Joseph,  546 

Plynn.  546 
Hawley, 

Richard,  546 

Prudence,  546 

Obadiah,  546 

Betty,  546 
Haskins, 

Anthony,  547 

Isabel,  547 
Harvey, 

Martha,  546 
Ingraham, 

Judith.  404 
Jennings, 

Joshua,  154 
ohn,  154 
oseph,  154 
lichael,  154 
Matthew,  154 
Horace,  154 


Jennings, 
Mary,  154 
Elizabeth,  154 
Nicholas,  154 
William,  154 

JUDD, 

Thomas,  406 

William,  406 

Elizabeth,  406 

Benjamin,  406 

John,  406 

Mary,  406,  54S 

Ruth,  406 

Philip,  406 

Samuel,  406 

Anthony,  406 

Amos,  406 

Ithiel,  400 

Lvdid,  406 

Phineas,  406,  549 

John,  406,  548 

Susanna,  406 
Jones, 

Francis,  811 

Lucinda,  812 

Thomas,  812 

Jabez,  812 

Ann,  8X2 

William,  813 

Sarah,  549,  813 
Jordan, 

Stephen,  815 

Samuel,  815 

Mary,  550 
Joy. 

Lydia,  816 

KlRKUM, 

Henry,  157.  I59 
Nathanael,  159 
Kellog, 

i oseph,  is8 
fartyn,  158,  160 
Rebecca,  160 

KiLBURN, 

George,  161 

Hezekiah,  161 
Ketchum, 

Thomas,  814 
Kerby, 

John, 815 

Elizabeth,  815 

Susanna,  815 
KiTELLB,  815 

KiMBERLY, 

Betty,  S46 
Lattemsr, 

Elizabeth,  156 

Luther,  156 

Abigail,  156 

Ebenezer,  is6 

Solomon,  156 

Bezaleel,  156,  158,  161 

John,  161 
Lucus, 

Ichabod,  156 


Lord. 

Richard,  157,  158,  159 

Elisha,  157 

Ruth,  158 

Epaphras,  160,  161 

Samuel,  161 

Daniel,  549 

Elizabeth,'  549 
Lbstsr, 

Isaac,  403 

Ann,  403 

Elihu,  403 

Norman,  403 

Amy,  403 
Lathrop, 

Martha,  812,  813 

John,  8c2 

LiNSLEY, 

John, 814 
Law, 

John,  815 
Lee, 

Joseph,  547 

Tyler,  547 

Hephzibah,  547 

Lois,  547 

John,  547 
Langstaff, 

Bethuel,  546 

Hannah,  546 
Lewis, 

Mary.  544 
Mitchell, 

Messrs.,  154 

James,  160 
Mix, 

Stephen  (Rev.),  diary,  156 

Catharine,  402 

Katharine,  548 

Thomas.  548 

Rebecca,  548 

Samuel,  548 

George,  548 
Mackee, 

Robert,  156.  i?8 

George,  157 

Mary,  158 
Montague, 

Mary,  157 

Richard,  157,  15S.  160 

Hannah,  160 
May. 

Hezekiah,  157,  15S.  i^ 

Elizabeth,  158 

Eleazer,  160 
Miller. 

Jonathan,  158 

Abigail.  158 

Rebecca,  160 

Joseph,  160 
Man  ley, 

William,  159.  160 

Margaret,  160 
Meach, 

Aaron,  401 


6eneaIoaical  Inbe; 


Mrach, 

Abigail,  401 
Matson, 
William,  402 

MOULTON, 

,  405 

Moss, 

Tohn,  812,  813 

Benjamin,  812,  8x3 
Morgan, 

James,  8x3 

Hannah,  813 

Hannah,  549 

James,  549 

MlBKKR, 

Sarah,  815 

MOSBLY, 

Hannah,  816 
Mould, 

Mary,  817 

Hugh,  817 

Martha,  817 
Mrrriam. 

Nathaniel,  549 
Mallory. 

David,  546 

Lydia,  546 

John,  Jr.,  546 
Morrison, 

Ann.  547 

MUNSON, 

Hannah,  548 

Thomas,  (Capt.)  548 
Merwin, 

Hannah,  546 
Norton, 

Nicholas,  153 

Elizabeth,  153 

Isaac,  153 

Joseph,  153 

Solomon,  153 
Not, 

Gershom,  X58,  160 

Prudence,  158 

Mehetabel,  160 

John, 160 
Nichols, 

Isaac,  403 

Caleb,  403 

Mary,  403 

Abraham,  403 

Samuel,  403 

Abigail,  403 

Phebe,  403 

Hannah.  403 

NlSDHAM, 

Dwight,  547 
Lucina,  547 
Olive.  547 
Edmund,  547 
Edna  Badger.  547 
Anthony,  547 
Ann.  547 
Frederick,  547 
John,  547 


North, 

James  547 

Sarah,  547 
Northrop, 

UsLvy,  550 
Orcutt, 

Samuel,  816 

William,  816 

Sarah,  816 

Susan,  816 
Preston, 

Esther,  154 

Stephen.  154 

Lyaia,  154 
Peckham, 

Thomas,  811 

Mary,  811 

Isaac,  811 

Amy.  811 
Prosser, 

Thomas,  811 
Palmer, 

Samuel,  S12 
Pond, 

Samuel.  814 

Sarah,  814 

Lois,  547 
Porter, 

John,  815,  810 
Perrin. 

Thomas,  815 

Perrin.  815 

Hannah,  8x6 
Pardee, 

Rebecca,  548 
Painr, 

Elizabeth,  548.  549 
Potter, 

Ann.  547 
Robbins, 

Eunice,  156 

ioseph,  156 
lehetabel,  156 
Samuel,  156,  157 
Elisha,  157 
Sarah,  158 
Jonathan,  158 
William,  158 
Daniel,  158,  161 
Joshua,  X58,  161 
Elizabeth,  X58 
Hezekiah,  161 
Jonathan,  161 

RUSSSLL, 

Elizabeth,  157 

John,  157,  159 

Elijah,  159 

Jonathan,  159 
Rose, 

Mabel,  159 
Ryly, 

Rebecca,  160 

Samuel,  160 

Jonathan,  160 

Ashbel,  161 

Isaac,  161 


Ryly, 

Chloe,  161 

Josiah,  160,  161 
Reynolds, 

Hezekiah,  160 

Ann,  x6o 

James,  160 

Susannah,  160 

Jonathan,  160 

Hannah,  i6x 

John,  160,  161 
Rising, 

Mabel,  403 
Randall. 

Abigail,  404 
Roberts, 

Abel,  405 
Rice, 

Nehemiah,  811 
Robinson, 

Amelia,  813 
Royce, 

Nehemiah,  544,  549,  813 

Robert,  549,  813 

Phineas,  544,  549 

Keziah,  544,  549 

Mehetabel,  544 

Elizabeth,  544,  549 

Phineas  (Jr.),  544 

Samuel,  544 

Anna,  544,  549 

Sarah,  544,  549 

Lois,  544 

Hannah,  549 
Richardson, 

John,  815 
Rainsford, 

Sybil,  544 
Ransom, 

Abigail,  544 
Rowland, 

Andrew,  549 

Elizabeth,  549,  550 

Samuel,  549 

Abigail,  549 
Rogers, 

Samuel,  S46,  549 

Elizabeth,  546,  550 

:ames,  549,  550 

Nehemiah,  550 

Freelove,  5  so 

Mary,  550 

Fitcn,  550 

Moses,  550 

Susannah,  550 

Henry,  550 

Esther,  550 
Swain, 

Sarah,  153 
Smith, 

Deborah,  153 

John,  156,  158,  X59,  i6x 

Martha,  156 

Martin,  156 

Mabel,  158,  161 

James,  1S9 


(Senealogical  tnbes 


SlItTH, 

Grace,  401 
Ricbard,  403 

Noafa.  ii3 
flary,  B16 
Stabton, 

SlIHUAN. 

Messrs.,  154 
Stidman, 

Samuel.  156,  158 

Christian.  is6 

Hannah,  isB 

Esther,  159 

Thomas,  159 
Stillhan, 

John,  157,  159,  163 
HeDJamin,  15B,  159 
George.  158 
Elislui,  159 
Samuel,  159 
AUyn.  159 
Nathaniel.  159,  161 
Abigail,  ito 
Anna.  161 
Stancukt, 
James,  403 

Asa,  403 

Jessie,  403 
Eunice,  403 
Abigail,  549 

Abtjab,  404 
SBTata,  404 
Abigail,  404 
John. 404 
JonatbaD,  404 
Elisabeth,  40s 
George.  405 
Lascn.  Si  I 


Sophie,  8i3 
EmelJne,  813 
Lydia.  B13 
Roxy,  Bi3 
.  550 

Joshua.  3i3 
St.  John, 
Noab.  40  s 
Jacob.  813 

Rhods,  405 
William,  40s 
Mary,  40s 

SlYMOtlR. 

Samuel,  406 
Elikim.  406 
Jonathaa.  407 
Sarah,  S47 

SCOVILI-K, 

Esther,  811 
Huldah,  En 


Stons, 
John.  813 
Samnel.  546 
Hannah,  B46 
Ezekiel,  546 

SKINNta. 

Elias,  813 
Mary,  8:3 
Thomas,  813 

Betiah,  813 

Thomas,  813 

Timothy,  (Rev.)  550 

Eunice.  550 
Sheppard. 

Jesse,  B13 
Spalding, 

Mehitable,  813 

Elizabeth,  814 
Sherwood. 
Rebecca.  815 

Sfurr.  ' 

Lydia,  813 
Shaw. 

Sylvi-i.  815 

STEUD1^S. 

Mary,  B15 
Stanley, 

Mary,  816 

Thomas,  Sib 
Stephens. 

John.  8i5 

Justus,  8t6 

Joseph.  8 16 

Lydia.  B16 

Aatoinette,  816 
Ebeneser,  8ib 

Mary.  544 

Lydia.  54 1 
I  Sahfi>rd, 
I      Andrew,  549 
Sahdfokd, 

Sarah,  549 

Elizabeth,  54 S,  549 

Thomas,  548 

Katharine,  548 

Joseph.  S49 
Talcott, 

Mr.,  15* 

Samuel,  157,  [61,  Stb 

Eliiur,  157 
i  Israel.  159 
;  Josiah.  159 
j  EbeneMr,  159 
!  Samuel.  159 
I       Sarah,  160 

ioseph,  160 
[ary,  161 
Hannah,  550 

I    TlLTON, 

!      Elisabeth,  15s 
I      Peter,  155 
1      William,  155 


Tkyah, 

Samuel.  15C 

Ziba,  156 

Esther,  160 
Taylor, 

Noadiah,  156 

John.  156,  157.  160 

JoDatban,  161 

Kuhamsh.  Bis 

Nathan,  814 
Tykal,  or  Tryon, 

John.  is7>  15B,  161 

Prudeace,  158 
Towns, 

Charles,  159 
Tbeat, 

Mary,  160,  550 

James,  160.  ibi,  550 

John,  ibo.  161 

Joseph.  160 

Sarah.  161 

Bethuel,  (Capt.)  54^.  SSO 

Robert  (Gov.)  =46 

Anne  or  Anna,  546 

Jemima,  S30 

Prudence,  550 

Phebe.  550 
Tracy. 

Margaret,  401 
Todd, 

Gershom,  403 
Hannah,  54B 
Asa,  548 

TULLER, 

Ezekiel,  401 
Samuel,  403 
John,  403 

Anna.  403 
Lydia,  4'^= 
Turner, 

Patience,  403 

John,  403 
lathaniel,  (Capt.)54& 
Rebecca,  548 
Taft, 

,811 

Trowhfiikir, 
Martha.  8 13 

TlCB, 

Peter,  813 
Taintor, 

Mary.  B13 
Thompson, 

Hannah,  813 

John.  Si  3 

titiles,  S13 

Lydia,  815 

Anthony,  815 

Sybil.  817 

Bartholomew,  817 

Caleb,  817 

Rebecca,  817 

Thomas,  538 


<3enealodical  Inbcf 


Tod, 

Gershom,  548 

Topp. 
Anne,  549 
Edmund,  549 

Talman, 

Bbenezer,  (Dr.)  547 

Ann,  547 
Tompkins, 

Elizabeth,  549 

TUTTLE, 

Elizabeth,  548 

Thankful,  544 

Phebe.  547 

Katharine,  548 

William,  548 

Joseph.  548 

Hannah,  548 

Noah,  544 
Tyler, 

Hepzibel,  544 
Williams, 

Marj',  154 

.  154 

Samuel,  156,  401 
Sarah,  156 
Elisha.  156 
Elias,  156 

Ephraira,  156,  157,  160,161 
Katharine,  157 
Daniel,  157,  160 
David,  157,  159,  160,  161 

George,  159  i  i;:;:^!::!:; 

Prudence,  160,  161 
Solomon.  160 
Jaheel.  160 
Absalom,  x6i 
Robert,  401 
Oliver,  401 
Christopher,  401 
Lucy,  401 
Esther,  401 
Isaac,  402 
Tudah.  813 
Nathan.  813 
Charles,  813 


Whiting, 

Mr.,  154 
Webster, 

Mr.,  154 
Warner, 

William,  156 

Ennath,  156 

Goodrich,  156 

WlARD, 

Mary,  156 
John,  156,  157 
Thomas,  157 
Wright, 
Joseph,  is6 
lEbenezer,  157 

iosiah,  157 
.ucy,  157 
Samuel,  157,  159,  160 

iames,  157 
[oses,  157 
Timodiy,  157,  160 
Martha,  157 
Nathaniel,  158 
Gideon,  158 
Moses,  159 
Elijah,  161 
Timothy,  161 
Wells, 
John.  157 
James,  157 
Martha,  157 
Robert,  157,  159 
Gideon, 159 

Hannah,  159  * 

Judith,  159 

Thomas,  407,  546,  548,  550 
Wolf, 

.  157 

Welles, 
Christopher,  158 

ioseph,  158 
lary,  813 
Sarah,  546,  550 
Ann,  548 

WOOLCOTT, 

Joshua,  158,  160 
Esther,  160 


WiLLARD, 

Ephraim,  160 
Whipple, 

Bathsheba,  403 
Weed, 

Timothy,  404 
Waterbury, 

Betsy,  405 
Welch, 

Guidon,  405 
Woodford, 

Susannah, 406 
Watson, 

John,  813 

Ann,  813 

Sarah,  813 
White, 

Sarah,  813 

David,  813 

Bathsheba,  816 

Prudence,  546,  816 

John,  816 

Ebenezer,  816 

Joseph,  817 

Nathaniel,  817 

Elizabeth,  817 
Warren, 

Temperance,  813 

Richard,  813 
Wilson, 

Jubee,  814 

Elizabeth,  814 

WOLSTON, 

Thomas,  815 
Wood  WORTH, 
Abner,  8r6 
Hannah,  816 
Anna,  816 

WiLBORE, 

Weller, 
Betsy,  546 

WOLCOTT, 

John,  550 
Mary.  550 
Simon,  550 
Sarah,  550 
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THE  DAWN  OP  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 

AlleKoHcAl  Drawing  of  the  mlsntloa  IdCo  Con- 

□ectlcQt  two  bDQdrM  and  ^xtj-atvtn  jetn  ago 

By    LOUIS    OKK 


THE 

Connecticut  Hagazine 
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Votum  VIII 


AN  ALLEGORY:  THE  DAWN  OF  THE 
GOLDEN     AGE    IN    CONNECTICUT 

T"  1  HIS  June  narks  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-seventh  anniversary  of 
I  the  first  emigration  into  Connecticut.  Through  forests  primeval; 
through  woodlands  dense  and  almost  impassable,  came  the  sturdy 
and  courageous  pioneers,  the  builders  of  a  noble  commonwealth, 
where  breadth  of  character,  sympathetic  fellowship,  moral  and 
intellectual  culture  were  to  be  the  idealistic  principles  of  living  and  doing. 
It  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  democracy,  the  heart  interest  in  humanity,  that 
these  hundred  or  more  makers  of  a  nation  braved  the  wilderness.  Strong 
in  mentality,  stalwart  in  physique,  the  creators  of  a  new  land  came  down 
through  the  pathless  valley  driving  their  hundred  and  sixty  head  of  cattle 
before  them. 

Thus  every  month  has  its  historic  significance  and  in  these  beautiful 
June  days  is  recalled  this  migration  into  the  new  homeland,  whose  essential  ' 
foundation  was  the  love  of  God  and  the  infusion  of  education.  It  was  in 
this  enchanting  summer-time  that  Connecticut  extended  its  welcome  to  the 
wayfarers.  The  stately  oaks  and  graceful  elms  spread  their  protecting 
branches  over  the  verdant  meadows  while  the  river  reflected  the  deep  blue 
of  the  noonday  sun.  The  curling  smoke  rose  dreamily  from  the  Indian 
wigwams,  and  wild  beast  and  wild  man  trod  alike  single  file  through  the 
glen.  But  with  a  faith  in  God,  and  an  insatiable  longing  for  freedom  of 
thought  and  religious  worship,  the  colonial  founders  perceived  in  the  golden 
rays  of  the  June  sun  the  gleaming  shafts  of  prosperity.  The  mountain 
heights  in  defying  strength  were  tinged  with  the  golden  hues  of  thrift, 
while  the  tall  pines  lifted  their  towering  branches  heavenward,  teaching 
the  lesson  of  fortitude ;  and  the  patient  brook  rippling  through  the  flowering 
fields  sang  the  ballad  of  abundant  promise  and  overflowing  prosperity. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  golden  age  in  Connecticut  two  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  years  ago. 


"STATE    OF    WHICH    WE   ARE   ALL   PROUD" 
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UR  endeavor  should  be  to  render  such  service  as  will  reflect 

credit  upon  the  good  old  State  of  Connecticut  we  love  so  well 

and  which  has  honored  us  in  so  signal  a  manner.     Connecticut 

is  a  State  of  which  we  are  all  proud.     Its  foundation  was  laid 

by  men  whose  memories  we  cherish.     From  them  we  have 

received  a  legacy  such  as  no  other  people  has  inherited,  and  it  is  our  duty 

to  guard  it  well,  that  we  may  transmit  to  our  children  our  own  goodly 

heritage. 

We  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  abundant  prosperity 
which  prevails  not  alone  within  our  own  borders,  but  throughout  this 
great  country.  Let  us  therefore  rejoice  and  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  for  the  great  blessings  which  He  has  bestowed  upon 
this  State  and  Nation. 

Connecticut  has  an  established  reputation  for  schools,  and  it  is  to  her 
credit  that  she  maintains  a  high  standard  in  matters  pertaining  to  education. 
Our  splendid  universities  have  given  us  a  world-wide  renown.  The 
modem  high  school  and  normal  school,  together  with  our  district  school- 
houses  located  in  every  town  in  the  State,  bear  witness  to  the  value  which 
our  people  place  upon  education. 


Govirnor  of  Connecticut 
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QUI  TRANSTULIT  SUSTINET  OF  THE   FATHERS" 


^^) 


THE  State  of  Connecticut  is,  by  the  testimony  of  all  her  loyal 
sons,  as  good  a  State  to  live  in  as  there  is  in  the  Union. 

Many  of  her  blessings  are  due  to  the  wealth  and  variety  of 
her  natural  endowments,  but  many  more  are  due  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  fathers  who  laid  the  foundations  of  her  government  in 
the  adamant  of  morality  and  justice. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  fundamental  law  of  Connecticut  has 
been  the  admiration  and  inspiration  of  the  representative  republics  of  the 
world.  And  if  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  have  preferred  stability  to  uncer- 
tain change,  their  choice  has  brought  them  great  prosperity  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  people  of  steady  habits,  which,  with  God's  help,  may  they 
long  retain. 

We  can  readily  believe  that  the  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  but  the  foothills  of  the  sublime  ranges  of  the  possible  that  lie  above  and 
beyond. 

We  stand  in  the  battle  line  of  a  new  century.  Qui  transtulit  sustinet  of 
the  fathers  floats  triumphant  over  us.  In  our  defense  of  this  beloved  stan- 
dard, let  us  ever  be  mindful  that  it  is  the  signature  of  a  Republic  and  the 
seal  of  a  government  by  the  people. 


GEORGE  P.  McLEAN, 

Governor  of  Connecticut^  tgoi-igoj. 
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**THE      EMBLEM      OF      LIBERTY" 


HE  value  and  beauty  of  this  piece  of  bunting  are  not  to  be 
estimated  by  what  it  is  of  itself.  Certainly  these  yards  of 
cloth  carrying  a  field  of  star  bedecked  blue  and  lines  of  beauty 
in  red  and  white,  make  an  object  of  attractive  appearance; 
but  they  are  not  what  make  us  love  the  flag.  There  are  many  national 
flags  in  the  world,  of  choice  material  and  exquisite  design,  and  if  the 
question  were  simply  one  of  texture,  taste  and  skill,  we  might  not  all  feel 
certainly  assured  that  the  stars  and  stripes  should  hold  primacy.  The 
royal  colors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  French  standard,  the 
Prussian  and  many  others,  may  be,  by  some,  considered  as  of  higher 
artistic  merit  than  our  own. 

It  is  neither  the  cloth,  fine  as  it  is,  nor  the  design,  beautiful  as  that  is, 
that  so  commends  this  flag  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  that 
when  the  hour  .of  danger  comes  millions  stand  ready  to  devote  all  they 
have  and  are,  even  life  itself,  to  its  defense.  But  when  we  remember  what 
it  symbolizes,  that  it  is  the  emblem  of  liberty ;  the  sign  of  free  government, 
the  zeal  and  signal  of  great  sacrifices  made  for  principles,   the  proper 


u 


By     ex-governor    O.    VINCENT    COFFIN 


operation  of  which  lifts  every  member  of  the  national  community,  the 
humblest  equally  with  the  highest,  into  religious  freedom  and  civil  sover- 
eignty, then  we  understand  and  appreciate  its  significance. 

It  is  an  inspirer  of  hope  and  a  harbinger  of  blessing  to  all  mankind. 
We  do  well  to  embrace  every  proper  opportunity,  and  adopt  all  appropriate 
methods,  to  familiarize  our  (children  with  its  deep  meaning,  that,  as 
population,  wealth  and  power  increase,  there  may  be  in  the  long  procession 
of  coming  generations  more  than  a  corresponding  increase  in  strength  of 
loyality  to  it  and  to  the  deathless  principles  for  which  it  testifies. 

May  it  wave  in  safety  through  coming  years,  the  voiceless  teacher 
of  patriotism,  the  mute  yet  eloquent  witness  to  our  love  of  country,  of 
our  fellow  countrymen,  and  of  God. 

O.   VINCENT  COFFIN, 

Governor  of  Connecticut^  iSqs-iSgj 
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Throufli  glooaiy  otoBths  of  stam  sad  coM 

They  filled  the  eliU  donelo. 
With  axes'  MNndt  the  teemtters'  scold 

And  woods'  proloafed  refrsla. 

The  S3ce  lashed  deep  aad  mortal  scars 

Oo  the  king  of  the  forest  realoi, 
Th^  swayed  oo  their  thrones  of  recorded  yearsy 

And  fell  with  a  vast  o'erwlielm* 

Qreat  oalcs  wlilch  from  tlieir  crowns  had  flung 

Whole  centuries  of  storm, 
Tlurottgh  all  their  frozen  fibres  rung. 

Low  moaned  each  quivering  form. 

And  pines  widch  had  sighed  the  threnody 

Of  a  hundred  summers'  wane 
Down  rushed  from  the  wintery  canopy 

With  a  sound  lllce  the  driving  rain. 


So  these  men  of  the  coiumaed,  crooning  wood. 

These  tollers  among  the  snow. 
Through  somber  months  In  a  somber  mood 

Laid  the  forest  empire  low. 

Yet  when  crackling  high  the  night  fire  biased 

A  Jovial  band  were  they. 
As  each  some  woodman's  daring  praised. 

Or  sang  a  hunter's  lay. 

When  the  tales  were  fierce  of  a  hunter's  feat. 

Bach  feels  his  own  are  told. 
And  high  their  Iron  pulses  beat 

When  townsmen's  Mood  ran  cold. 

Down  In  the  world's  deep  falarembs 

Two  giants  long  have  lain. 
One  is  sunshine  turned  to 

The  other  Iron  grain. 
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Touch  one  wHh  flecks  of  llvfaig  flroy 

He  sprliifs  to  imlaiit  llfo. 
The  other,  'roused  by  his  ferveat  Irst 

Awakes  to  the  world's  oM  strife. 

Strong  men  In  delvlngy  tollhig  throngs 
5eek  these  where'er  they  ley. 

They  break  their  old  and  brittle  bones, 
And  heave  them  to  the  day. 

Their  lamps  upon  the  mine  cap's  perch, 

Aflltting  the  dismal  coast, 
5eenied  like  stars  In  wandering  search 

For  constellations  lost. 

And  there  they  delve.  In  the  caverns  old. 
In  dark  like  the  nether  sea. 

Among  the  slags  and  cinders  cold 
Of  some  bumed-ont  eternity. 

For  such  the  bones  of  the  giants  were 
When  broken  and  despoiled. 

They  broke  them  down,  they  cast  them  where 
Qreat  blasting  engines  tolled. 

Then  resurrection  strong  and  blare 
Their  stony  slumber  broke. 

One's  eye  had  conflagnrtlon's  glare. 
The  other's  power  awoke. 

That  one  smote  red  the  welkin  blues 
And  one  cried  from  the  murk, 

««Again  ye  give  me  giant  thews. 
Now  give  me  giant  work." 

They  cast  him  headlong  in  the  flame 
And  made  him  welding  red. 

They  shaped  him  for  the  ship's  great  frame. 
For  the  hamper  overhead* 
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Thfcy  draw  him  into  masses  vast* 

To  the  firm  set,  risld  brace* 
They  midce  him  step  each  stalwart  mast. 

And  cliain  the  shrouds  in  place. 

They  joined  strong  the  cables  long. 

With  Unlcs  lOce  a  giant's  fist. 
They  forge  the  anchor's  f luldng  prong. 

And  weld  it  to  the  wrist. 

Bar  on  massive  Iwr  is  lK>und 

And  laid  in  the  furnace  heat. 
Then  cyclop  derridcs  swing  it  round 

Where  engine  sledges  beat. 

With  blows  like  tumbling  crags  they  wrought 
The  shanlcs,  the  spreading  fiulces. 

Until  'twould  hold  when  the  brave  ship  fought 
The  maddest  sea's  rebulces. 

So  by  dint  of  head  and  hammer  strolce. 
These  men  of  brain  and  brawn. 

Deft  timber  workera  and  the  folk 
Who  forge  the  world  along. 

Erect  a  monarch  on  the  strand 

To  rule  the  billowed  world. 
Where  soft,  Paclflc  xephera  fanned. 

Or  cyclone's  fury  whirled. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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TRIBUTE     TO     A     CONNECTICUT     HERO 

THE  MASTER-MIND  OF  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER— A  LIFE  CONSE- 
CRATED TO  GOD  AND  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  LABOR  FOR  HUMANITY 

BY 
GROVER    CLEVELAND 

President  of  the  United  States,  1885-1889;  1893-1897 


Ninety  years  ago  the  twenty-fourth  of  this  June,  occurred  the  birth  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  at 
Litchfield,  Connecticut.  Ninety-two  years  ago  the  fourteenth  of  this  same  month  Harriet  Elizabeth 
Beecher  (Stowe)  was  bom  at  the  old  Beecher  homestead  in  Litchfield.  The  father,  Rev.  Lvman  Beecher, 
D.  Dm  was  pastor  of  the  Congnregrational  Church  in  that  town.  The  two  children  attenaed  the  village 
school,  the  former  having  a  strong  predilection  for  a  seafaring  life.  The  daughter  became  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  ''  Uncle  Tom'sX>ibin,"  which  did  more  than  any  other  literary  agency  to  rouse  the 
public  conscience  against  slavery,  and  died  in  Hartford,  July  z,  1896.  The  son  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  College  in  2834.  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology  at  Lane  Seminary  under  the 
tuition  of  his  father,  who  was  then  president  of  that  institution.  He  became  pastor  at  Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana  (1837-1890) ;  then  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  until  1847,  when  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Plymoutli 
(Congregational;  Church  in  Brooklyn,  where  his  genius  and  remarkable  eloquence  continued  to  attract 
one  of  the  largest  congregations  in  the  United  States.  He  was  equally  successful  as  a  lecturer  and  a 
popular  orator.  He  was  editor  of  the  Indei>endent  from  x86i  to  1863,  when  he  visited  Europe  for  the 
oenefit  of  his  health.  His  earnest  addresses  to  large  audiences  on  the  subject  of  the  Civil  War  in  the 
XTnited  States  appear  to  have  had  considerable  influence  in  turning  the  current  of  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain  in  favor  of  the  Union  cause.  Mr.  Beecher  was  also  long  a  prominent  advocate  of  anti-slavery 
and  of  temperance  reform,  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  riehts  of  women.  He  delivered  three  courses  of 
lectures  on  Preaching  (z87a-z87^)  at  the  Vale  Divinity  School,  on  the  ''Lyman  Beecher"  foundation. 
Amonghis  principal  works  are  Lectures  to  Young  Men  (1850) ;  Star  Papers  (1655) ;  Life  Thoughts  (1858) ; 
Royal  Trutns  (1864) ;  a  novel,  Norwood  (2864);  Life  of  Christ  (vol.  i,  1871);  Evolution  and  Revolution  (1884); 
Sermons  on  Evolution  and  Relts^on  (1885) ;  and  about  twenty  other  volumes  of  sermons.  He  was  founder 
and  editor  of  the  Christian  union  (1870- z88z).  Henry  Ward  Beecher  died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
March  8,  1887. 

Within  a  few  months  will  be  erected  a  memorial  in  New  York  in  honor  of  this  distinguished  son  of 
Connecticut.    At  a  recent  assembly  the  oration  was  delivered  by  Ex-President  Cleveland,  and  it  is  here 

groduced  in  full  bv  his jpermission  from  the  original  manuscript.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Ex-President 
leveland  is  also  from  Connecticut  ancestry,  and  the  old  Cleveland  homestead  is  in  Norwich.  His  great 
grandfather  Aaron  Cleveland,  was  a  business  man  and  politician  in  Norwich  in  post- Revolutionary  days, 
and  took  a  lead  in  opposing  slavery,  introducing  the  first  bill  for  its  abolition,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
gradual  emancipation  measures  adopted  in  1790.  Later  he  became  a  Congregational  minister.  He  died 
leaving  thirteen  children,  one  of  whom  was  Father  Cleveland,  the  venerated  city  missionary  of  Boston  ; 
another  the  wife  of  Rev.  Samuel  Hanson  Cox.  The  second  son,  William  (ex-presidents's  grandfather), 
married  Margaret  Palley,  a  Norwich  lady,  and  was  a  deacon  in  the  Congregational  Church  for  twenty- 
five  years.  The  deacon^s  business  was  that  of  a  silversmith,  watch  and  clock  maker,  and  like  many  a 
Yanxee  boy  of  his  x>eriod  he  learned  a  trade,  and  the  workshop  where  he  and  his  apprentices  were  sent 
is  typical  of  many  others  that  subsequently  developed  into  extensive  manufacturing  concerns. 

There  is  in  existence  in  Norwich  several  clocks  and  a  few  silver  spoons  that  came  from  his  modest 
little  factory.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Harland,  who  came  here  from  London  in  1773,  William 
Cleveland  at  that  time  being  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Just  before  one  comes  to  the  turn  in  the  road,  by 
the  Metiiodist  meeting-house  that  fronts  the  common,  is  the  Cleveland  homestead.  It  is  a  comfortable- 
looking  two-story  dwelling  about  40  feet  square.  Grover  Cleveland's  father  was  Rev.  Richard  Palley 
Cleveland,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.— Editor 


IT  is  now  more  than  forty- 
nine  years  ago,  that  I  heard 
in  Plymouth  Church,  a  ser- 
mon whose  impressiveness 
has  remained  fresh  and 
bright  in  my  mind  during  all  the  time 
that  has  since  passed.  In  days  of 
trial  and  troublous  perplexity  its  re- 
memberance  has  been  an  unfailing 
comfort ;  and  in  every  time  of  depress- 
ion and  discouragement  the  lesson  it 
taught  has  brought  restoration  of  hope 


and  confidence.  I  remember  as  if  it 
were  but  yesterday  the  fervid  elo- 
quence of  the  great  preacher  as  he 
captivated  my  youthful  understanding 
and  pictured  to  my  aroused  imagina- 
tion, the  entrance  of  two  young  men 
upon  the  world's  jostling  activities — 
one  laden  like  a  beast  of  burden  with 
avaricious  plans  and  sordid  expecta- 
tions, and  the  other  with  a  light  step 
and  cheerful  determination,  seeking 
the  way  of  duty  and  usefulness  and 
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striving  for  the  reward  promised  to 
those  who  love  and  serve  God,  and 
labor  for  humanity.  I  have  never  for 
a  moment  lost  the  impression  made 
upon  me  by  the  vivid  contrast  thrill- 
ingly  painted  in  words  that  burned, 
between  the  two  careers;  nor  have  I 
ever  failed  to  realize  the  meaning  of 
the  truths  taught  by  the  description 
g^ven  of  the  happy  compensations 
in  life  and  the  peace  and  solace  in 
death,  of  the  one,  and  the  racking  dis- 
appointments in  life  and  the  despair 
in  death  of  the  other.  What  this  ser- 
mon has  been  to  me  in  all  these  years, 
I  alone  know.  I  present  its  recoUec* 
tion  ta<lay  as  a  personal  credential  of 
my  own,  especially  entitling  me  repre. 
sentation  among  those  who  meet  to 
recall  and  memorialize  the  fame  and 
usefulness  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

I  am  not  here,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  only  giving  voice  to  a  grate- 
ful recollection,  nor  solely  to  acknowl- 
edge the  personal  benefit  and  service 
I  have  received  from  the  teaching  of 
the  illustrious  dead.  I  have  come  to 
join  in  the  kind  of  hero  worship  which 
is  but  another  name  for  a  reverent 
recognition  of  that  greatness  which 
manifests  itself  when  humble  faith  and 
trust  in  God  inspires  sincere  and  brave 
service  in  the  cause  of  humanity's  ele- 
vation and  betterment. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  hero 
worship  will  endure  while  man  endures. 
Let  us  accept  this  as  a  pleasant  truth 
— ^upon  the  condition  that  the  man  or 
qualities  worshipped  and  the  manner 
of  their  worship  are  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  matter.  Let  us  believe 
that  there  is  no  sadder  symptom  of  a 
generation's  bad  moral  h^th,  than  its 
lack  of  faith  in  its  great  men  and  its 
loss  of  reverence  for  its  heroes;  but 


let  this  belief  be  coupled  with  reser- 
vation that  those  called  great  shall  be 
truly  great,  and  that  the  heroes  chal- 
lenging our  reverence  shall  be  truly 
heroic,  measured  by  standards  adjust- 
ed to  the  highest  moral  conditions  of 
man's  civilization. 

We  cannot  have  the  least  misgiving 
concerning  the  completeness  of  the 
Hero  whose  name  is  on  our  lips  to- 
night and  whose  memory  is  in  our 
hearts.  Should  a  hero's  aims  and 
purposes  be  high  and  noble?  Our 
Hero  devoted  his  life  to  teaching  the 
love  of  God  and  pointing  out  to  his 
fellow  men  the  way  of  their  soul's  sal- 
vation. Should  he  be  unselfish,  self- 
sacrificing  and  generous?  The  self- 
sacrifice  of  our  Hero  shone  out  con- 
stantly and  brightly ;  and  his  life  will 
be  searched  in  vain  for  a  selfish,  un- 
generous act.  Should  he  be  courage- 
ously and  aggressively  a  lover  of  his 
country  and  a  champion  of  freedom  ? 
Our  Hero,  in  the  days  of  his  country's 
danger  and  trial,  challenged  all  comers 
in  defense  of  our  National  safety  and 
unity.  He  stood  like  a  rock  against 
doubters  at  home ;  and  he  confronted 
angry,  threatening  throngs  abroad 
with  a  steady,  unyielding  courage 
which  wrought  triumphs  for  his  coun- 
try and  for  its  consecration  to  man- 
hood freedom,  not  less  important  than 
those  of  an  army  with  banners. 
Should  he  be  brave  and  patient  under 
personal  suffering  and  affliction? 
Our  Hero,  when  afflictions  came  from 
Heaven,  submissively  continued  to 
praise  God ;  and  when  he  felt  the  cruel 
stings  of  man's  ingratitude  and  malice, 
he  serenely  looked  towards  his  Heaven- 
ly Father's  face  and  kept  within  the 
comforting  light  of  a  pure  conscience. 
Should   a   hero  crown   all  his  high 
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moral  attributes  with  great  and  bene- 
ficient  achievements  ?  Our  Hero  led 
thousands  upon  thousands  to  the  way 
of  eternal  life ;  he  surrounded  religion 
¥rith  cheerful  brightness/ and  taught 
that  it  grows  best,  not  in  the  darkness 
of  terror,  but  in  the  constant  sunshine 
of  God's  unfailing  love ;  he  performed 
the  highest  service  to  his  country  in  a 
spirit  of  absolutely  pure  patriotism  and 
self-efiFacement.  His  daily  life  and 
influence  were  blessed  benefactions  to 
his  countrymen  far  and  near ;  and  by 
no  means  the  least  of  all  he  did,  he 
created  Plymouth  Church,  and  kindled 
there  a  light  of  Christian  faith  and 
hope,  whose  unwavering  and  unwan- 
ing  warmth  and  light  have  in  every 
comer  of  our  land,  dispelled  the  chill 
and  gloom  of  doubt  and  fear. 

What  do  we  here  ?  Do  we  seek  to 
put  in  the  way  of  constant  remember- 
ance  the  civic  virtues  of  our  Hero,  his 
contribution  to  the  fame  of  the  city  he 
loved,  and  his  distinguished  life  among 
his  townsmen?  This  has  already 
been  done;  and  an  impressive  monu- 
ment recalls  to  those  who  pass  along 
your  streets  the  strong  and  loved  per- 
sonality of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  It 
is  fitting  that  such  a  monument  should 
stand  in  your  midst,  not  only  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  personality  of  our  Hero, 
but  as  evidence  that  in  its  erection 
there  has  been  stimulated  and  cultivat- 
ed a  wholesome  appreciation  of  the 
greatness  of  genuine  usefulness. 

We  desire  also  to  establish  a  memo- 
rial to  our  Hero.  We  know  that  there 
is  no  need  of  duplicating  a  reminder 
that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  lived 
and  is  no  longer  with  us  in  the  body. 
We  know  that  neither  monument  nor 
memorial  avails  to  the  dead ;  and  we 
know  that    nothing  more  than   the 


monument  our  Hero  has  himsejf 
erected  in  the  hearts  of  men,  is  nec- 
essary to  his  remembrance.  And  yet, 
in  loving  honor  to  his  name,  we  would 
erect  a  memorial  through  which  the 
living  will  be  quickened  and  strength- 

'  ened  in  the  emotions  and  sentiments 
so  much  a  part  of  his  life  and  death. 
We  would  make  our  memorial  an 
agency  for  the  continuation  of  the 
mission  which  he  undertook  when  he 
consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of 
God  and  the  elevation  and  improve- 
ment of  his  fellow  men ;  and  by  the 
love  he  bore  towards  God  and  man,  we 
would  invoke  his  approval  of  our  work. 
We  seek  to  build  a  memorial  which 

^shall  be  a  shrine,  surrounded  and  per- 
vaded by  our  Hero's  influence  and 
spirit,  inspiring  all  who  worship  there 
to  noble  deeds.  We  would  invite  to 
his  shrine  from  near  and  far,  those 
whose  hearts  have  been  touched  by 
his  earnest  tones,  if  haply  they  might 
hear  again  his  words  of  love  and  com- 
fort ;  and  we  would  invite  those  who 
have  never  known  his  ministrations, 
to  come,  and,  standing  within  the  in- 
fluence of  that  sacred  place,  to  feel  its 
gentle  leading  to  a  better  and  more 
useful  life.  Our  Hero  has  himself  de- 
clared in  what  manner  his  shrine 
should  be  approached : 

"When  I  fall  and  am  buried  in 
Greenwood,  let  no  man  dare  to  stand 
over  the  turf  and  say  'Here  lies 
Henry  Ward  Beecher";  for  God 
knows  that  I  will  not  lie  there.  Look 
up !  If  you  love  me,  and  if  you  feel 
that  I  have  helped  you  on  your  way 
home,  stand  with  your  feet  on  my  turf 
and  look  up ;  for  I  will  not  hear  any- 
body who  does  not  speak  with  his 
mouth  towards  Heaven." 

It  would  savor  of  hardihood,  if  we 
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who  knew  Mr.  Beecher  and  his  works, 
and  who  now  contemplate  the  build- 
ing of  a  memorial  of  the  spirit  and  in- 
spiration of  his  labors,  should  be  con- 
tent with  a  mere  idle  token  of  re- 
membrance. Assuredly  if  it  is  to 
typify  his  lofty  intents  and  purposes, 
and  if  it  is  to  memorialize  his  unsparing, 
constant  usefulness,  and  his  fidelity  in 
interpreting  to  his  fellow  men  the 
messages  of  God,  our  memorial  must 
be  a  centre  of  .  work  which  shall 
redound  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  humanity.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  as  truly  as  the  life  and 
labors  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  were 
devoted  to  serving  God  and  making  the 
condition  and  destiny  of  his  fellow  men 
better  and  happier  just  so  truly  should 
our  work,  undertaken  in  his  name,  be 
entered  upon  with  the  same  high  in- 
tent and  purpose. 

We  must  look  up,  as  we  build  a 
shrine  to  our  Hero  ;  and  if  we  would 
have  him  hear  us  as  we  invoke  his 
favor  we  must  speak  with  our  mouths 
toward   Heaven. 

It  is  also  entirely  manifest  that  we 
can  build  no  memorial  shrine  to  our 
Hero,  which  will  attract  his  favor  and 
the  presence  of  his  spirit,  without 
making  Plymouth  Church  a  part  of  it. 
No  place  on  earth  is  so  pervaded  by 
his  spiritual  influence ;  and  his  love 
and  affection  for  earthly  things  has  no 
abiding  place  more  sure  than  this. 
Plymouth  Church  was  created  by  and 
for  him.  During  more  than  forty 
years,  and  even  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
it  was  an  engrossing  object  of  his  de- 
votion, and  the  scene  of  his  anxious 
self-sacrificing  labors  and  joyful  tri- 
umphs. Living,  his  name  and  fame 
could  never  be  separated  from  it ;  and 
dead  he  has  sanctified  it. 

Let  us  learn  how  completely  and 


with  what  high  motives  he  gave  him- 
self to  Plymouth  Church,  from  the 
words  he  addressed  to  its  members  on 
the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of 
its  life  and  his  pastorate :  "  My  su- 
preme anxiety  therefore  in  gathering 
a  church,  was  to  have  all  its  members 
united  in  a  fervent,  loving  disposition  ; 
to  have  them  all  in  sympathy  with 
men  ;  and  to  have  all  of  them  desirous 
of  bringing  to  bear  the  glorious  truths 
of  the  Gospel  upon  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  those  about  them.  I  bless 
God  when  I  look  back.  I  have  lived 
my  life,  and  no  man  can  take  it  from 
me.  The  mistakes  I  have  made — and 
they  are  many — none  know  so  well  as 
I.  My  incapacity  and  insuflficiency, 
none  can  feel  so  profoundly  as  I ;  and 
yet  I  have  this  witness ;  that  for 
twenty-five  years  I  have  not  with-held 
my  strength,  and  have  labored  in  sym- 
plicity  and  with  sincerity  of  motive,  for 
the  honor  of  God  and  for  the  love  that 
I  bear  to  you,  and  for  the  ineradicable 
love  that  I  have  for  my  country  and 
for  the  world. " 

If  our  work  of  building  a  memorial 
to  our  Hero  is  prosecuted  in  the  spirit 
that  characterized  his  work  on  earth, 
and  if  we  mingle  with  the  love  we  have 
for  his  memory,  a  sincere  purpose  to 
emulate  his  love  for  humanity,  our 
hero  worship  will  be  inspiring  and 
elevating.  If,  invoking  his  approval 
and  in  his  name,  we  extend  his  life 
work,  we  shall  not  only  exemplify  our 
affection  for  him,  but  shall  follow  the 
designs  of  God  as  they  were  revealed 
to  him  ;  and  if  at  the  shrine  we  erect, 
humanity  shall  look  up  and  shall  cast 
ofif  its  burden  of  sin  and  selfishness 
and  uncharitableness,  we  shall  know 
that  our  Hero  is  there,  and  that  through 
his  intercession  our  efforts  have  re- 
ceived a  Divine  blessing. 
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VILLAGE  PROMINENT  IN  THE  DAYS  OF 
THE    EARLY    COLONY   AND    REVOLUTION 
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OLD  Windsor  in  its  stately  at- 
mosphere of  culture,  with 
its  towering  maples  and 
elms  and  its  broad  streets 
lined  with  its  colonial  homes,  is  of 
much  antiquarian  interest.  It  is  most 
entertaining  while  sojourning  in  these 
old  Connecticut  villages  to  stroll  leis- 
urely along  the  country  thoroughfares 
and  to  return  in  imaginative  retrospect 
to  the  olden  scenes  of  romance  days 
when  the  booted  Puritan  fathers  trod 


these  same  paths  and  the  quaint  old 
houses  domiciled  the  Puritan  matrons, 
the  makers  of  the  first  American 
homes. 

Standing  on  the  broad,  expansive 
lawn  of  the  old  palisado  one  pictures 
the  return  of  the  gallant  soldiers  from 
the  Pequot  War,  two  hundred  and  six- 
ty-six years  ago.  In  the  protection  of 
their  homes  they  went  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  meet  the  treachery  of  the  hos- 
tile Indians,  leaving  their  little  house- 
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holds  and  all  that  was  dear  to  their 
courageous  hearts,  to  the  trusting 
guidance  of  the  God  whom  they  served . 
What  a  feehng  of  elation  must  have 
passed  through  these  quiet  homesteads 
and  what  earnest  prayers  of  thanks- 
giving must  have  arisen  from  the  hps 
of  these  devoted  and  prayerful  women 
when  the  message  arrived  of  the  de- 
cisive  victory  on  that  twenty-sixth  day 
of  May,  away  back  in  1637,  and  the 
victorious  little  army  started  on  its 
homeward  march  in  joy  and  gratitude 
for  a  success  such  as  they  had  hardly 
dared  to  hope.  As  Dr.  Stiles  says, 
''  We  may  well  imagine  that  wonder- 
ing childhood  crept  closer  to  the  knee 
of  manhood,  and  that  woman's  fair 
cheek  alternately  paled  and  flushed  as 


the  marvelous  deeds  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  of  the  Pequot  fight  were  re- 
hearsed within  the  palisado  homes  of 
Windsor.  Nor  were  they  without 
more  tangible  proofs.  The  Pequots 
were  so  thoroughly  subdued  that  they 
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were  hunted  down  like  wild 
beasts,  by  small  parties  of 
those  very  ri\*er  Indians, 
to  whom,  but  a  few  days 
before,  the  very  name  had 
been  a  terror;  and  for  a 
long    time    their    ghastly 


of  them  in  the  center  of  the  village 
and  they  had  a  large  fo  t  a  little  north 
of  the  plat  on  which  the  first  meeting 
house  was  erected,"  Dr.  Stiles,  how- 
ever, believes  this  number  to  be 
largely  over-estimated.  But  in  speak- 
ing of  the  subject  says,  "We  believe 
that  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity  were 
once  numerous.  Arrow  heads,  stone 
axes  and  parts  of  stone  vessels  are 
often  met  with,  particularly  near  the 
river,  Indian  skeletons  are  often  dis- 
covered in  making  excavations,  or  by 


the    breaking    away    of    the 
river's  bank." 

The  story  of  the  founding 
of  the  historic  town  was 
told  ill  I  lie  N  ovember- Dec- 
ember (igooj  number  of  The 
Connecticut  Magazine  and 
therefore   in  this  article   will 


grinning  heads  were  brought  into 
Windsor  and  Hartford  and  there  ex- 
hibited as  trophies." 

Dr.  Trumbidl  tells  us  that  within  the 
the  town  of  Windsor  there  were  ten 
distinct  tribes  and  that  about  the  year 
1670  their  bowman  were  reckoned  at 
two  thousand.  *'  At  that  time  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  there  were 
nineteen  Indians  in  the  town  to  one 
Englishman.     There  was  a  great  body 
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simply  be  recalled  a  few  of  the  old 
homesteadsand  the  patriotic  residences 
in  the  early  days.  Dr.  Stiles  says, 
'■  The  dwellings  of  the  first  settlers 
were  undoubtedly  dug-outs,  succeeded 
soon  by  log-cabins,  such  as  the  western 
emigrant  of  today  erects  on  his  new 
claim.  These  were  followed,  as  the 
circumstances  of  their  owners  im- 
proved, by  a  better  class  of  houses, 
two  stories  high,  containing  two 
square  large  rooms  above  and  be 
low,  with  a  chimney  in  the  center, 
and  steep  roofs.  Some  of  these 
houses  had  a  porch  in  front,  about  ten 
feet  square,  of  the  same  height  as  the 
main  part  of  the  building.     This  porch 


formed  a  room  overhead,  and  the 
lower  part  was  either  enclosed  or  left 
open,  and  supported  by  pillars,  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  occupant.  Of 
this  description  was  the  house  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  and  of  Rev. 
Timothy  Hdwards,  of  East  Windsor. 
At  a  later  period,  as  the  necessities 
of  growing  families  increased,  and 
they  needed  more  room,  the  scant  or 
lean-to  was  added  to  the  rear  of  the 
house,  leaning  towards  the  upright 
part,  and  continuing  the  roof  down  to 
the  height  of  the  first  story.  This 
afforded  a  kitchen,  buttery,  and  bed- 
room. This,  with  an  addition  to  the 
chimney  of  a  fireplace,  for  a   kitchen. 
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'  He  made  a  great  hole  for  the  great 

cat  to  go  thro', 
A  little  hole  mnde,  (or  the  little 

In  every  door  of  the  old  Moore  man- 
sion was  a  passage  for  puss,  that  she 
might  pursue  her  vocation  from  garret 
to  cellar  without  let  or  hindrance," 

Historians  tell  us  of  the  ancient 
custom  just  preceding  a  marriage  of 
erecting  the  homestead.  It  was  a 
social  occasion  and  all  the  neighbors 
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became  the  established  order  of  do- 
mestic architecture.  There  was  the 
door  for  the  cat,  as  at  that  early  day 
it  was  considered  a  very  necessary 
accommodation  to  so  important  and 
privileged  a  member  of  the  household. 
The  old  song  sings  of  him,  who,  when 
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to  drive  one  of  the  pins  in  the   frame 
of  her  future  home. 

Aside  from  the  old  church  and  the 
Ellsworth  mansion,  described  in  pre- 
vious articles,  there  is  probably  no 
building  in  Windsor  of  so  great  in- 
terest as  the  Lewis  saw  and  grist- 
mill, a  short  walk  west  of  the  center 
and  right  on  the  trolley  line  to  Po- 
quonnock,  standing  on  the  bank  of 
Mill  Brook.  This  interest  arises, 
not  because  of  the  present  mill,  but 
the  unique  associations  of  the  site 
with  the  earliest  days  of  the  town. 
Here  the  Colonists  brought  timber 
from  the  forests  about,  and  in  due 
time  erected  a  mill  and  presented  it 
— equipped  with  a  ponderous  water- 
wheel,  hand-wrought  grinding  stones 
and  crude  machinery — to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Warhani,  "as  a  part  of  his  sup- 
port." It  was  the  only  mill  for  miles 
around,  and  the  reverend  miller,  we 
are  told,  was  kept  so  busy  grinding: 
corn  for  the  Colonists,  that  he  found 
little  time  to  prepare  his  .sennons, 
much  less  to  write  them,  as  was  then 
the  invariable  custom  with  preach- 
ers, this  fact  being  the  foundation  of 


the  local  tradition  that  he 
was  the  first  clergyman,  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  preach- 
ing extemporaneously  "with- 
out notes." 

Broad  street,  now  the 
picturesque  thoroughfare 
running  through  the  very 
heart  of  Windsor  proper, 
was  then  a  part  of  the  back 
road  to  the  mill,  the  road  to 
Hartford  in  this  section  of 
the  town  being  a  considerable 
distance  east  of  the  present 
street. 

There  were  no  taverns  in 
Windsor  until  well  along 
toward  the  Revolutionary  period. 
The  genial  hospitality  of  the  Colo- 
nists sufficed  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  very  few  traveling  strangers 
coming  into  the  colony.  It  has 
been  stated  from  the  rostrum  within 
a  very  few  months  that  the  old  Dr. 
Chaflfee  house,  standing  on  Palisado 
Green,  was,  at  one  time,  the  only 
tavern  that  Windsor  boasted,  and 
that  there  Washington  and  Lafayette 
stopped  over  night.  This  story  of 
the  Chaffee   hou.se   is  doubtful,   for 
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Windsor  had  three  taverns   at   the  departure  before  the   day   had  run 

time  of  Washington.      Washington,  half    its    course.       Lafayette    never 

so  far  as  can  be  accurately  learned,  seems   to   have    visited    the    town. 

never    remained     in    Windsor    over  One  of  the  three  taverns  mentioned 
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night.  He  did  visit  the  old  town, 
coming  early  to  consult  with  Judge 
Ellsworth,  with  whom  he  breakfasted 


is  still  standing  on  Windsor  heights. 
and  is  known  to  the  present  genera- 
tion as  the  Spencer  House.   It  is  now 


at   his    home,    and    then    took    his     occupied    by  Christopher    Spencer. 
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The  other  two  taverns  have  disap- 
peared.     The   old   Pickett   hostelry 

that  stood  just  beyond  Hayden's  sta- 
tion was  pulled  down  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  the  present  post  office  in 
Windsor  Center  stands  on  the  exact 
site  of  the  third  tavern.  This  was 
destroyed  by  fire  some  forty  years 
ago.  All  were  on  the  old  stage  road 
between  Boston  and  New  York. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  towns  in 
New  England  possessing  so  many 
old  land-marks  as  Windsor.  Of  the 
original  dwellings  practically  none 
are  now  in  existence.  A  few  of  the 
timbers  in  the  old  Thomas  Moore 
house  on  Elm  street  remain  in  the 
rebuilt  stnictnre,  now  ntilized  as  a 
tenement  lioii.se,  and  two  "beehive" 
ornaments  adorning  the  h  o  u  .s  e  — 
which  was  built  in  1650— are  retained 
over  an  outside  door. 


A  stranger  in 
passing  through 
the  center  of 
the  town,  is  at- 
tracted to  the 
cheerful  two- 
story  building, 
with  broad  ver- 
andas and  tall 
windows,  over 
the  front  steps 
of  which  is  the 
neat  sign  an- 
nouncing it  as 
"The  Old 
Homestead." 
It  is  a  boarding 
house  and  some- 
thing over  a 
hundred  years 
old.  The  towns- 
people call  it  the 
"  old  Newberry 
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place,"  taking  that  name 
from  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  owned  at  one  time  by 
the  Hon.  Roger  Newberry, 
who  married  Governor  Roger 
Wolcott's  daughter,  and  who 
was  a  member  of  "the 
council"  for  thirty-nine  con- 
secutive terms.  In  the 
present  building  was  located, 
in  1820,  the  famous  Fellen- 
berg  school  for  boys. 

Nearly  every  type  of  so- 
called  "colonial  architecture" 
can  be  seen  in  Windsor  to- 
day ;  but  the  old  Colonel 
Oliver  Mather  place,  just  at 
the  south  end  of  Broad  street 
green,  is  -said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  examples  in  exist- 
ence of  the  best  style  prevail- 
ing about  the  Revolutionary 
period.  The  impression  ob- 
tains in  -some  quarters  that 


Died    December 


this  house,  or  rather  its  predecessor, 
was  the  home  of  Cotton  Mather,  the 
famous  colonial  divine.  Much  as  I 
should  like  to  place  Mather's  name 
in  Windsor's  list  of  notable  citizens, 
there  is  no  record  that  would  war- 
rant doing  so.  There  is  in  the  old 
cemetery  a  headstone,  marking  the 
grave  of  a  Cotton  Mather,  but  the 
date  of  death  thereon  inscribed  is 
many  years  after  the  death  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  after  whom 
Windsor's  citizen  was  probably 
named. 

The  Sill  house,  about  half  a  mile 
above  Palisado  Green,  is  another  of 
Windsor's  old  and  interesting  struc- 
tures. It  was  the  home  of  the  de- 
scendants of  John  Sill,  and  the  an- 
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cestors  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Sill, 
of  Hartford.  Here  was  bom  the  late 
Edward  Roland  Sill,  the  educator 
and  author.  In  front  of  the  house  is 
an  oddly-shaped  and  huge  button- 
ball  tree. 

The  oldest  building  in  the  town  is 
the  Levi  Hayden  homestead,  on  the 
old  stage -road  just  beyond  where 
Pickett's  tavern  stood,  and  a  half 
mile  above  Hayden's  station.  This 
house  was  built  in  1737.  and  is  today 
practically  the  original  building.  It 
was  the  home  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
late  Jabez  Hayden,  the  well-known 
historian  of  Windsor ;  and  of  his 
brother,  the  late  Hon.  H.  Sidney' 
Hayden,  who,  in  his  life-time  did  .so 
much  to  develop  and  improve  the 
town.      In  the  sixties,  when  a  mem- 


ber of  the  State  Senate,  he  obtained 

distinction  as  practically  the  founder 
of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  at  Middletown.  He  also  es- 
tablished the  school  for  girls  in 
Windsor,  known  since  his  death  as 
Hayden  Hall,  The  school  was  re- 
cently closed.  The  Levi  Hayden 
homestead  is  on  a  part  of  the  original 
grant  to  William  Hayden  that  marked 
the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the 
colonial  .settlement,  although  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  town  was 
some  miles  further  along.  The  orig- 
inal Hayden  house  stood  at  the  fork 
of  the  river  and  Snftield  roads.  A 
flint  boulder,  the  inscribing  of  which 
u.sed  up  two  hundred  tools  -so  hard 
was  the  rock — was  placed  on  the  site 
of  this  house  some  fifteen  years  ago. 
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The  Wolcott  homestead  is  in 
South  Windsor,  once  a  part  of  the 
town  of  Windsor.  There  Roger  and 
Oliver  lived;  the  former,  however, 
spending  the  declining  years  of  his 
life  with  Mrs.  Newberry,  his  daugter, 
in  Windsor. 

Among  the  leading  citizens  of 
Windsor  of  the  past  century,  who 
have  gone  to  the  "great  beyond," 
might  be  mentioned  Judge  Henry 
Sill;  ('ol.  James  Loomis;  Col  Rich- 
ard Mills  of  Poquonnock,  who  was 
postmaster-general  in  President  Van 
Buren's  cabinet;  Dr.  Hezekiah  Chaf- 
fee, -son  of  the  only  physician  in 
Windsor  during  the  Revolutionary 
period ;  General  W.  S.  Pierson,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  United  States 


prisons  for  officers  at  Sandusky  dur 
ing  the  Civil  War,  and  who  also  pre- 
sented the  Congregational  church  its 
organ,  and  established  an  organ 
fund;  Judge  Thomas  W.  Loomis, 
and  the  Hon.  Sidney  Hayden. 

As  Windsor  has  been  conspicuous 
for  noble  sons  of  gracious  deeds  in 
the  past,  so  also  is  she  to  be  in  the 
near  future.  The  two  hundred  and 
more  years  of  her  career  are  to  be 
welded  inseparably  to  the  future, 
through  the  practical  philanthropy 
of  the  last  lineal  decendants  of  Joseph 
Loomis,  one  of  the  Dorchester  set- 
tlers, by  the  establishment  of  the 
Loomis  Institute,  with  at  sufficient 
endowment  to  insure  a  perpetual  ca- 
reer of  the  highest  usefulness. 
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CONNECTICUT  AGENTS  WHO  APPEARED  BEFORE 
THE  THRONE  IN  APPEALS  FOR  JUSTICE— AN 
IMPORTANT    PHASE    OF    HISTORY    DEVELOPED 


BY 


ELLEN  BESSIE  ATWATER 

Fellow  in  History  in  tlie  University  of  Chicago 

The  thorcrairh  ItiTestlgatloiis  by  Miss  Atwater  are  presented  after  many  years  of  research  and 
forcibly  portray  a  new  phase  of  history  which  Is  originally  developed  in  this  series  of  articles. 
The  investigation  has  been  made  with  a  remarkable  application  and  as  shown  by  the  quoted 
anthority  is  possible  of  almost  inexhanstable  stndy.  There  has  been  no  more  important  or  learned 
contribution  made  to  Connecticnt  history  in  many  years.  Miss  Atwater  was  bom  in  Mantna,  Ohio, 
a  descendant  from  early  settlers  of  the  Western  Reserve,  who  were  themselves  descended  from 
early  settlers  of  Connecticnt  and  Massac hnsetts.  She  was  educated  at  Hiram  College,  at  DePanw 
University,  and  at  Cotner  University  in  Nebraska,  graduating  A.  B.  in  1801.  She  has  taught  in  Pair- 
field  College,  Oskaloosa  College  and  Cotner  University,  and  is  now  a  fellow  in  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.— BDiToa 


IN  an  article  on  ''G>lonial  Agen- 
cies in  England"  in  the  Politi- 
cal Science  Quarterly  for 
March,  1901,  Mr.  E.  P.  Tanner  at* 
tributes  the  origin  of  the  colonial  agen- 
cies to  Virginia.  When,  however,  the 
contemporary  uses  of  the  term  "agent'* 
are  considered,  little  credit  would  ap- 
pear to  be  due  to  any  colony  for  orig- 
inating the  system.  The  general  idea 
of  the  agency  can  certainly  be  traced 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  imperial 
rule  over  provinces.  In  the  early  colo- 
nial period  there  were  agents  for  Eng- 
lish proprietors  in  America,^  agents 
appointed  by  the  colonies  to  deal  with 


^1662.  Fenwlek  had  an  anient  (Captain 
CnlUok)  in  Connectieat  Connecticut  Co- 
lonial Records  I,  SSS. 

1686.  John  Winthrop^  Jr.,  was  a^ent  for 
XxMrd  Saye  and  Sele^  etc.  Johnston;  Con- 
nectieut,  St. 

^une  18,  1694.  Connactieut  Colonial 
Baoords  I,  SS6« 

•September,  168t.  Connactieut  Colonial 
Beoords  m,  8  and  T. 


Cromwell's  commissioners  to  New 
England,'  agents  representing  Con- 
necticut at  the  meetings  of  the  New 
England  Confederacy,*  agents  to  make 
land  purchases,^  agents  sent  to  confer 
with  the  Dutch,*  and  the  Dutch  also 
had  agents  at  Hartford  and  New  Ha- 
ven.* Is  it,  then,  surprising  that, 
when  business  was  to  be  transacted  at 
the  far  away  English  court,  an  ''agent" 
was  appointed  to  act  for  the  colony? 
In  studying  the  b^nnings  of  the 
agency  in  the  various  colonies  the  main 
interest  would  seem  to  be  in  learning  the 
time  when  a  given  colony  first  began 
to  feel  the  need  of  making  its  desires 
known  in  England,  and  in  deciding 


«<1640?)  New  Haven,  Tmmlral],  Com- 
plete History  of  Connecticut  (New  Haven. 
1818)  I,  118  and  182. 

•Connecticut  Colonial  Records  I,  841 
(Note)  iCt.  Trumbull,  CU>nnectlcut,  I,  180 
and  210). 

•October  8,  1647,  New  Haven  Records  L 

September,  1646,  Plymouth  CU>lonlal 
Records  ,  IX,  61,  (CTf.  Trumbull,  CkmnecU- 
CUt,  I,  128,  186.  168.  860). 
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why  one  colony  communicated  with 
the  home  government  through  its  gov- 
ernor directly  by  letter,  when  another 
colony  required  an  agent  to  manage  its 
affairs. 

The  first  mention  of  a  Connecticut 
agency  to  England  so  far  discovered 
in  the  records  of  the  General  Court, 
is  under  date  of  September  9,  1641,  as 
follows :' 

"Mr.  Hopkins  is  desired  by  die 
Courte,  if  he  see  an  opportunity,  to  ar- 
bitrate or  issue  the  difference  betwixt 
the  Dutch  and  us,  as  occation  and  op- 
rtunitv  shall  be  offered  when  he  is  in 
Ingland." 

What  he  actually  accomplished  can 
only  be  inferred  from  a  letter  of  Sir 
William  Boswell,  English  ambassador 
to  the  States  General,  dated  January 
22,  1641-2,  to  a  certain  Dr.  Wright 
who  seems  to  have  been  an  English 
friend  of  Hopkins.^  It  is  believed 
that  this  letter  was  sent  to  Connecti- 
cut and  served  as  a  basis  for  the  action 
of  the  colony  as  to  the  Dutch.  Whether 
or  not  Mr.  Hopkins  accomplished  any- 
thing else  for  the  colony  is  not  ascer- 
tained. 

The  next  mention  of  the  agency  is 
under  date  of  May  13,  1645,  ^  fol- 
lows :• 

"It  is  desired  that  the  Gour,  Mr. 
Deputy,  Mr.  Fenwicke,  Mr.  Whiting 
and  Mr.  Welles  should  agitate  the 
business  concerning  the  enlargement 
of  the  libertyes  of  the  Patent  for  this 
jurisdiction,  and  if  they  see  a  concur- 
rence of  oprtunityes,  both  in  regard  of 
England  (Left  blank)  they  have  the 
liberty  to  prceed  therein,  all  such  rea- 
sonable chadge  as  they  shall  judg^ 
meete  and  the  Court  will  take  some 


speedy  course  for  the  dischadg^  and 
satisfieing  the  same,  as  yet  shall  be 
concluded  and  certified  to  the  Court  by 
die  said  Committee  or  the  greater  prte 
of  them." 

On  July  9th  the  record  is :  ^* 

"Its  Ordered  that  there  shall  be  a 
letter  directed  from  the  Court  to  de- 
sire Mr.  Fenwick  if  his  occations  will 
permit  to  goe  for  Ingland  to  endeavor 
the  enlargement  of  Pattent,  and  to  fur- 
ther other  advantages  for  the  country." 

On  November  11,  1644,  New  Ha- 
ven appointed  Mr.  Thomas  Gregson 
to  go  to  England  to  procure  a  patent,** 
and  in  their  records  for  February  23, 
1645.*^  tfiere  is  a  reference  to  joining 
with  Connecticut  in  "sending  to  pro- 
cure a  pattent  from  Parliment." 

Mr.  Trumbull  says  of  New  Haven 
that  they  wished  Connecticut  to  follow 
their  example  in  trying  to  secure  a 
patent  and  that  Mr..  Fenwick  was  de- 
sired to  undertake  the  voyage,  but  that 
he  did  not  accept  the  appointment** 
Mr.  Gregson  was  lost  at  sea**  in  the 
famous  ship  that  became  the  phantom 
ship  of  New  England  legend,  so  noth- 
ing came  of  New  Haven's  effort.  After 
the  death  of  Lady  Fenwick  about 
1648,  Fenwick  did  go  back  to  Eng- 
land," but  there  is  no  definite  evidence 
as  to  his  acting  as  colony  agent,  al- 
though there  was  some  correspondence 
between  him  and  the  General  Court.** 

Connecticut  and  New  Haven  again 
united  in  efforts  for  an  agency  in  1653. 
Mr.  Trumbull,  after  referring  to  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Courts  (that 
of  New  Haven,  October  12,  and  that 
of  Connecticut,  November  25),  and  to 
the  belief  of  these  colonies  that  Mas- 


7ConnecUcut  Colonial  ReoordB  I,  68. 
sThe  same.  Appendix  I,  and  Note. 
•Connecticut  Colonial  Records  I,  ISC 
loconnectlcut  Colonial  Records  I  128. 
iiNew  Haven  Records  I  149. 
i2Tiie  same,  I  111. 


isTrumbull,  Connecticut,  I,  164. 
i^New  Haven  Records  I,  211. 
iBJohnston,  Connecticut,  117. 
looctober  29,  1653.    Connecticut  Colon* 
lal  Records  I,  284. 
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sachusetts  had  broken  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  says:*^ 

"Both  colonies  therefore  determined 
to  seek  redress  from  the  common- 
wealdi  of  England.  Captain  Ast- 
wood^*  was  appointed  agent  to  the 
Lord  Protector  and  Parliment,  to  rep- 
resent their  state,  and  to  solicit  ships 
and  men  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Dutch.  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
conferred  together  by  their  commit- 
tees, and  a  latter  was  sent  in  the  name 
of  both  general  courts,  containing  a 
complete  statement  of  their  circum- 
stances,    xxxx 

As  Governor  Hopkins  was  now  in 
England,  he  was  desired  to  g^ve  all 
assistance,  in  his  power,  to  the  agent 
whom  they  had  agreed  to  send.  Con- 
necticut dispatched  letters  to  the  par-, 
liament,  to  General  Monkk  and  Mr. 
Hopkins." 

All  except  the  last  sentence  of  the 
above  extract  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  New  Haven  Rec- 
ords.^* The  Connecticut  Records  are 
strangely  silent  as  to  this  transaction.*^ 
There  is  no  record  of  any  meeting  on 
November  25.  The  records  for  No- 
vember 23  and  November  30  make  no 
reference  to  the  matter,  but  on  Octo- 
ber 21  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
go  to  New  Haven  on  "next  second 
day"  "to  consider  affairs."  *^  Just 
what  Connecticut's  share  in  this  agen- 
cy may  have  been  is  not  clear,  but  the 
result  of  the  effort  was  that  Cromwell 
sent  over  Major  Sedgwick  and  Cap- 
tain Leveret,  who  arrived  in  May  (or 
early  in  June)  1654,  with  three  or  four 
ships  and  a  small  number  of  land 
forces.**    Peace  with  the  Dutch,  how- 


ever, prevented  further  action,**  and 
the  agency  idea  apparently  lay  dor- 
mant until  1661,  when  the  great  work 
of  the  agency  began  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  Winthrop  to  sue 
for  a  charter  at  the  court  of  the  newly 
restored  Charles  H. 

The  Connecticut  agency  was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  practical  needs  of 
the  little  colony,  the  very  existence  of 
which  depended  on  gaining  some  legal 
claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the  small 
plot  of  ground  it  occupied.  This  could 
be  obtained  only  by  a  patent  from  the 
English  crown,  to  secure  which  agents 
were  sent  to  England.  As  the  colony 
grew,  other  difficulties  arose,  more 
complex  interests  became  involved, 
and  at  last  the  necessity  was  felt  of 
having  at  the  British  court  continu- 
ally some  representative,  who  should 
care  for  the  interests  of  the  colony, 
and  be  its  mouthpiece  before  the  king 
and  the  various  councils  of  the  govern- 
ment. Even  in  these  days  of  the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone  few  great 
business  interests  can  dispense  with 
personal  representatives  in  distant 
cities ;  much  less  could  a  miniature  de- 
pendent state  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  expect  its  inter- 
ests to  receive  due  attention  across  the 
ocean  at  the  English  court — swayed  as 
it  was  by  successive  generations  of  in- 
triguing courtiers — unless  some  man 
of  ability  and  diplomatic  skill  acted 
as  its  agent. 

THE  AGENTS. 

There  were  two  fairly  distinct 
classes  of  the  Connecticut  agents,  resi- 
dent and  special.  To  the  first  classes 
belonged    Englishmen    such    as    Sir 


i^Trumbun,  Connecticut  I,  212. 

i*Captain  John  Astwood*  masristrate  for 
"Millford,"  and  commissioner  with  Gover- 
nor Elaton  to  Boston  in  September  of  that 
year.    New  Haven  Records  H,  88. 

^•October  12,  1658.  New  Haven  Rec- 
ords n,  88. 


20. 


.  Connecticut  Colonial  Rec- 
ords I,  248-260. 

21  Connecticut  Colonial  Records  I,  248. 

22 b    Trumbull,     Connecticut     I, 

219. 

ssTrumbull,  Connecticut,  I,   220. 
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Henry  Ashurst  and  Richard  Jackson, 
or  Americans  residing  in  London,  as 
for  example,  Mr.  William  Whiting. 
The  second  class  consisted  of  men 
sent  to  England  by  the  colony  to  per- 
form definite  tasks,  expecting  to  return 
when  these  were  accomplished.  Among 
the  great  special  agents  were  the  Win- 
throps,  Jonathan  Belcher,  and  William 
Samuel  Johnson.  Altogether  the 
years  of  their  service  made  less  than 
one  quarter  of  the  whole  period,  but 
the  importance  of  their  work  is  not  to 
be  judged  merely  by  the  time  spent. 
Three  of  these  special  agents,  Jona- 
than Belcher,  Jared  Ingersoll,  and 
William  Samuel  Johnson,  were  "joint 
agents/'  acting  with  the  resident  offi- 
cials already  appointed;  the  others 
were  sent  in  the  intervals,  when  there 
were  no  resident  agents. 

Naturally  it  is  of  interest  to  learn 
who  the  men  were  whom  Con- 
necticut chose  as  her  representative 
agents  before  the  home  government. 
All  the  special  agents  were  Americans, 
although  some  were  educated  in  Eu- 
rope. Fenwick  and  Hopkins  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  as  agents,  but  at  any 
rate  they  were  among  the  most  influ- 
ential colonists.  The  first  real  agent 
was  John  Winthrop,  Junior,  **  son  of 
the  great  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  bom  at  Groton,  England,  *• 
educated  at  Dublin  University,'*  and 
began  his  public  career  as  secretary  of 


MBorn  1606,  died  1671. 

>•  Account  in  general  taken  from  Tmin- 
buU,  Connecticut,  I,  845,  and  Genealogical 
Dictionary  of  New  England,  n,  608. 

M<a)  Not  ae  Mather  says  first  at  Cam- 
bridge, Qen.  Diet,  of  N.  B. 

(b)  Barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society  Collections, 
6th  series,  vm,  8   (Note). 

«TCf.  the  same,  vm,  5  (and  note). 

MPart  of  1628-9(7)     The  same  Vm,  8, 
(Cf.  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthron,  L 
868). 
MCf.  the  same,  vm,  8. 

MDr.  Gurdon  W.  Russell  in  "Addenda" 
to  Address  before  the  Conneoticat  Medi- 
cal Society,  May  86,  1888. 


one  of  the  captains  in  the  expedition  for 
the  relief  of  the  Huguenots  of  RodieUe 
in  1627."  Later  he  went  to  Turkey  as 
attache  of  the  English  ambassador." 
Having  come  over  to  Massachusetts, 
he  was  chosen  assistant  in  1632.  Af- 
ter his  return  to  England  and  marriage 
he  was  commissioned  by  "his  Puritan 
friend  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  and  the 
other  great  associates"  *•  as  governor 
of  Saybrook  Fort.  Ultimately  he  set- 
tled at  Ipswich,  and  became  a  leader 
in  Connecticut,  being  chosen  first  as- 
sistant in  165 1,  and  often  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  New  England  Confeder- 
acy, and  holding  the  office  of  governor 
from  1659  u"^^^  h^s  death  in  1676.  By 
profession  he  was  a  physician,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  "learned  and  skill- 
ful" •• — ^Trumbull  even  asserts  that  he 
was  "one  of  the  greatest  chymists  and 
physicians  of  his  age."  "  Altogether 
Governor  John  Winthrop,  Junior,  was 
recognized  not  only  as  a  leading  states- 
man of  Connecticut,  but  also  as  an 
American  of  unusual  education,  cul- 
ture, and  ability.**  His  son,  Fitz  John 
Windirop,  was  the  next  to  serve  as 
special  agent  (for  although  the  ill- 
fated  Harris  received  the  appointment, 
he  lived  only  a  few  days  after  his  ar- 
rival in  England'*).  He  was  bom  in 
Connecticut**,  went  to  England,  and 
served  as  first  lieutenant  and  then  as 
captain  in  Scotland  from  1658  to  1660 
under  General  Monk.     After  his  re- 


siTnimbull,  Connecticut,  I,  846.  Hie 
father's  journal  1640)  mentions  his  li- 
brary of  1,000  volumes,  of  which  800  can 
still  be  identifled.  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society  Collections,  5th  series,  vm,  8 
(Note). 

isDoyle  speaks  of  his  "charm  of  man- 
ner," but  resrards  him  as  much  inferior  to 
his  father.  EInerlish  Colonies  in  America. 
I,  157. 

•sFor  account  of  Harris  see  "^oondary 
disputes." 

•^Account  in  general  is  taken  firom 
Trumbull,  Connecticut  I,  481,  and  Genea- 
logical Dictionary  of  New  England  U,  808. 
Bom  1688,  died  Norember  87,  1707. 
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turn  to  America  he  served  in  King 
Philip's  war,  winning  the  title  of 
"Major,""  was  chosen  to  the  council 
of  Andros,  and  later  became  assistant 
under  the  restored  colonial  govern- 
ment In  1690  he  commanded  the 
Canadian  land  troops  that  were  ex- 
pected to  co-operate  with  the  naval 
forces  of  Sir  William  Fhips.  Such 
was  his  record  when  he  became  agent 
in  1693.  Shortly  after  his  return 
from  England  he  was  chosen  gover- 
nor, retaining  that  office  until  his  death 
in  1707. 

In  1728,  in  the  emergency  caused  by 
the  ill  health  of  the  resident  agent, 
Jeremiah  Dummer,  Jonathan  Belcher 
was  appointed  joint  agent.'*  Belch- 
er** was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  had  inherited  a  large  fortune 
by  means  of  which  he  lived  for  a  time 
a  life  of  ease  and  fashion.'*  Later  he 
traveled  and  managed  to  obtain  special 
notice  in  the  electorate  of  Hanover 
from  the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  son 
George.  Returning  to  Boston  as  a 
merchant,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
council.**  He  was  sent  to  England  as 
agent  for  Connecticut  in  1728  and  two 
months  later  became  agent  for  Massa- 
chusetts also  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween that  colony  and  Governor  Bur- 
net.** His  term  of  service  was  soon 
ended  by  his  appointment  as  governor 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire.**   After  eleven  years  of  service 


he  lost  his  position,  but  in  1747  he  se- 
cured the  governorship  of  New  Jer- 
sey,** and  held  this  until  his  death  ten 
years  later. 

After  about  twenty  years  of  regular 
service  by  resident  agents  Elisha  Wil- 
liams took  up  the  work  in  1750,  for  a 
short  time.  A  g^eat-g^andson  of  John 
Cotton,**  and  a  Harvard  graduate,  he 
had  studied  divinity  and  law,  taught^ 
and  preached,  before  he  was  chosen 
to  the  rectorship  of  Yale  College 
(1725),  a  position  which  he  held  for 
fourteen  years.**  He  was  a  member 
of  the  colonial  assembly  for  twenty- 
two  sessions  and  its  speaker  five  times. 
He  was  appointed  colonel  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Connecticut 
troops  for  the  proposed  Canadian  ex- 
pedition of  1746.  After  his  agency  he 
became  a  member  of  the  colonial  con- 
gress at  Albany  in  1754.  In  regard 
to  his  experiences  in  England  Dexter 
writes  :** 

"In  December,  1794,  he  sailed  for 
England  partly  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  mainly  to  ob- 
tain monies  due  from  the  government 
to  himself  and  others  who  had  ad- 
vanced pay  to  the  soldiers  in  the  Cana- 
dian expeditions.  In  the  prosecution 
of  the  former  of  these  objects  he  was 
brought  into  intimate  relations  with 
Whitefield,  Doddridge,  the  Countess 
of  Huntington  and  other  leading 
friends  of  evangelical  religion." 


MHls  uncle,  Stephen  W.,  conunanded  a 
troop  of  horse  at  Worcester,  rose  to  be 
colonel,  and  was  In  one  of  Cromwell'e  Par- 
Uamenta  (Died  1659,  aged  42).  Massa- 
ehueetts  Historical  Society  CollecUons, 
6th  series,  vm,  199  (Note). 

MOetober,  1728.  Connecticut  Colonial 
Records  YH.  218  (Note,  Law  was  first  ap- 
pointed). 

•^Bom  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1681,  died 
at  Ellsabethtown,  N.  J.,  1757. 

MAcoount  in  general  is  taken  from 
Belcher  Papers  I,  ICassachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society  Collections  6th  series,  VI,  pp. 
18-22;  Smith  (Samuel)  History  of  New 
lersey,  487;  Hutchinson,  History  of 


sachusetts,  n,  869. 

••1718. 

^•Charles  C.  Smith  calls  him  "the  most 
perfect  example  of  a  New  Bngland  cour- 
tier in  a  corrupt  age.*'  Belcher  papers  as 
above. 

^iCommlssion  dated  January  8,  1729-80. 

«>Mainly  through  the  influence  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Richard  Partridge.  Pa- 
pers of  Lewis  Morris,  New  Jersey  Histori- 
cal Society  Collections,  IV,  46. 

«SBom  1694,  died  1755.  The  account  In 
general  is  based  on  Dexter,  Yale  Biog- 
raphies, I,  821  and  682. 

«4Trumbull,  Connecticut,  n,  86. 

MDexter,  Yale  Biographies,  I»  682. 
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It  was  Dr.  Doddridge  himself  who 
wrote  of  him  while  in  England  :*• 

"I  look  upon  Colonel  Williams  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  men  upon 
earth ;  he  has  joined  to  an  ardent  sense 
of  religion,  solid  learning,  consum- 
mate prudence,  great  candor  and 
sweetness  of  temper,  and  a  certain 
nobleness  of  soul  capable  of  contriv- 
ing and  acting  the  greatest  things, 
without  seeming  to  be  conscious  of 
having  done  them." 

In  1758  Jared  Ingersoll  was  ap- 
pointed special  agent.  He  had  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College,  *^  and  was  a  New 
Haven  lawyer  who  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed king's  attorney.  On  his  re- 
turn from  England  he  was  nominated 
to  the  Upper  House.  In  1764  he  went 
again  to  England  on  private  business 
in  regard  to  a  government  contract  for 
masts,  and  while  there  served  as  joint 
agent.  In  spite  of  his  well  known  op- 
position to  the  Stamp  Act  he  accepted 
a  commission  as  stamp  distributor — 
an  act  which  has  brought  down  his 
name  in  history  with  lasting  infamy. 
After  his  experiences  with  the  mob 
and  his  forced  resignation  the  home 
government  appointed  him  judge  of 
the  vice  admiralty  court  in  the  Middle 
Colonies. 

The  last  special  agent  was  William 
Samuel  Johnson,  son  of  the  great  Epis- 
copal leader,  Samuel  Johnson.  After 
receiving  degrees  from  both  Yale  and 
Harvard,**  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law  and  soon  became  the  head  of  the 
profession  in  Connecticut  and  had 
clients  in  New  York.**     In   1754  he 


was  made  lieutenant  of  militia,  and 
later  captain.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Assembly  in  1761,  then  of  the 
Upper  House,  and  was  sent  as  one  of 
the  three  Connecticut  delegates  to  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  where,  according 
to  his  biographer,  he  was  a  guiding 
and  controlling  spirit,"  and  he  "drew 
up  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  to 
the  king  and  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament.""® He  was  mentioned  as  a 
suitable  person  to  take  these  to  Eng- 
land in  case  a  personal  representative 
should  go.  The  address  of  Connecti- 
cut to  the  king  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  was  penned  by  Johnson. 
His  friend,  Jared  Ingersoll,  writing  to 
him  from  England  in  1759,  compared 
him  as  an  orator  to  the  great  lawyers 
there."^  In  1776"'  the  University  of 
Oxford  honored  him  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  the  Connecticut  General  As- 
sembly appointed  him  special  joint 
agent  in  the  great  Mohegan  land  con- 
troversy that,  after  nearly  seventy 
years  of  litigation,  was  again  before 
the  courts.  After  his  return  frotn 
England  in  1772  he  was,  for  a  short 
time,  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
In  1774  he  declined  a  nomination  to 
Congress,  for  professional  reasons.** 
Being  opposed  to  the  war,  he  lived  in 
retirement  until  peace  was  restored. 
From  1784  to  1787  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was 
head  of  the  Connecticut  delegation  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  and  be- 
came the  first  United  States  senator 
from  his  state,  but  resigned  in  1791. 


4eThe  same,  I,  632. 

4TBom  1722,  died  1781.  Account  based 
on  Dexter,  Yale  Bloflrraphles,  I,  712. 

48Bom  at  Stratford,  1727,  died  there  No- 
vember 14,  1819. 

Account  based  on  Dexter,  Yale  Biog- 
raphies, I,  762,  and  Beardsley,  William 
Samuel  Johnson  (2nd  edition). 

^•Beardsley,  f. 

MThe  same,  82.  Cf.  J.  T.  Irving;  The 
Advantages  of  Classical  Lieaming;  M. 


BtLetter  In  Beardsley,  16.  Irving  says 
he  was  a  erreat  admirer  of  Cicero — ^l^s 
style  being  of  that  school.  Irving,  Advan- 
tages of  Classical  Learning,  24.  But  com- 
pare the  opinion  of  William  Pierce  of 
Georgia  in  1787.    A.  H.  R.  IH,  826. 

B3See  Beardsley  (86,  note)  and  Irving. 
Dexter  grives  1776. 

as"Owing  to  his  services  being  needed 
as  arbitrator  in  regard  to  the  Van  Rans- 
selaer  estate."    Irving,  18. 
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He  was  elected  President  of  Columbia 
College  in  1787,  and  resigned  that  po- 
sition in  1800.  Yale  gave  to  him  its 
first  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1788.  Such 
were  the  men  Connecticut  sent  over  to 
plead  its  great  cases  before  the  king 
and  his  councils. 

As  for  resident  agents  the  prefer- 
ence was  usually  given  to  Americans 
living  in  London,  or  to  Englishmen 
who  were  especially  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  colony.  The  first  of 
these  was  William  Whiting,^*  whose 
father,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Hartford  and  a  prominent  merchant 
there,  had  been  one  of  the  magistrates 
and  for  the  last  six  years  of  his  life 
treasurer  of  the  colony.""  His  broth- 
er, Captain  Joseph  Whiting,  was 
treasurer  at  the  time  of  his  agency, 
holding  that  office  thirty-eight  years,"* 
and  being  succeeded  by  his  son  who 
served  for  thirty  years."^  William 
Whiting  himself  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  had  gone  into  business  in 
London  as  a  merchant.  Little  is 
known  of  his  character  and  attain- 
ments, except  as  they  were  shown  in 
his  work  for  the  colony's  welfare  and 
in  his  business-like  handling  of  colon- 
ial interests. 

The  next  resident  agent  was  Sir 
Henry  Ashurst,  Baronet,  of  Water- 
stock,  County  Oxford.""  His  father, 
Henry  Ashurst  of  Ashurst  in  Lanca- 
shire, England,  went  to  London  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  acquired  a 
large  property   as    a   merchant.    He 


served  as  alderman,  was  treasurer  of 
die  Corporation  for  Propogating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  was  a 
leading  non-conformist,  "eminent  for 
great  benevolences,  humanity  and  pi- 
ety." Sir  Henry's  uncle,  William  As- 
hurst, had  been  a  member  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  His  brother.  Sir  William 
of  the  Merchant  Tailors*  Company  was 
knighted  in  1689  and  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  1693.  Sir  William's 
son,  Henry,  shortly  after  Sir  Henry's 
appointment  as  agent,  became  Town 
Qerk  of  London.  Sir  Henry's  broth- 
er-in-law. Lord  Paget,  was  very  prom- 
inent at  court  and  was  appointed  "Em- 
bassador Extraordinary"  to  go  to  the 
emperor  "to  make  peace  betwixt  him 
and  the  Hungarian  Protestants.""" 
He  himself  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment"® and  had  been  made  a  baronet 
in  1688.  He  was  a  firm  friend  of  New 
England,  and  was  already  serving  as 
agent  for  Massachusetts.  Judged 
either  by  his  position  and  connections, 
or  by  his  ability  and  the  work  he  ac- 
complished, Sir  Henry  Ashurst  must 
be  classed  among  the  most  prominent 
of  all  the  English  agents  for  the  colon- 
ies. 

At  Sir  Henry's  death  in  1710"*  an 
effort  was  made  to  get  his  brother.  Sir 
William,  to  undertake  the  office  of 
agent  for  Massachusetts,  but  he  re- 
fused and  recommended  Jeremiah 
Dummer,  who  became  agent  for  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1 710  and  for  Connecticut 
in  1712.    Jeremiah  Dummer**  was  a 


MDied  1699.  Account  based  on  Connec- 
ticut Colonial  Records,  m,  211,  Note, 
Johnston,  Connecticut,  81,  and  Gtenealosl- 
eal  Dictionary  of  New  Bnflrland,  IL  522. 

B81641-1647. 

M1679-1818. 

"1718-1749. 

MDied  1710.  Account  based  on  Cyclo- 
pedia of  National  Biography;  SewaU  Pa- 
pers, Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Collections,  5th  series,  VI,  267  (Note); 
Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  Vn,  436. 

■tijetter  of  Sir  Henry  Ashurst.  February 
IB,  1704-6,  k  R.  R.  Hinman,  liSt- 


ters  to  the  Governors,  etc  (Hartford,  1886) 
822. 

eoFor  Truro  in  Cornwall,  and  Wilton  in 
Wiltshire  durinsr  period  from  1680  to  1698 
and  later.  Members  of  Parliament,  J  546, 
658,  666  and  584.  February  15,  1704-5.  in 
speakinflT  of  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Qen- 
eral,  Ashurst  wrote  that  one  of  them  was 
his  near  kinsman.  Hinman,  Letters,  etc., 
321. 

•lOr  1711,  SewaU  Papers  as  above. 

•3Bom  at  Boston  about  1680,  died  in 
BnflTland  1739.  Account  based  on  Tudor, 
Otis,  85,  and  (Cyclopedia  of  American  Bi- 
osmphy. 
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grandson  of  Richard  Dummer,  "one  of 
the  fathers  of  Massachusetts/'  and  a 
brother  of  William  Dummer,  who  be- 
came Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  acted  as  Governor  from 
1723  to  1728.  When  Jeremiah  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1699  Dr. 
Mather,  then  President,  "pronounced 
him  one  of  the  best  scholars  it  had  pro- 
duced." •*  "He  afterwards  studied  at 
Leyden,  where  Witzius,  professor  of 
theology,  spoke  of  him  in  very  high 
terms."**  His  Doctor's  degree  was 
taken  at  Utrecht.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land and  became  agent  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1 7 10,  and  in  spite  of  his  taking 
the  side  of  the  Prerogative  he  retained 
his  position  for  eleven  years.  In  Eng- 
land "his  talents  and  address  gave  him 
intimacy  and  influence  in  the  highest 
circles.  He  was  employed  by  Bol- 
ingbroke  in  some  important  secret  ne- 
gotiations and  was  promised  high  pro- 
motion, but  the  death  of  the  queen 
blasted  all  his  hopes."  •»  Sabin  speaks 
of  him  as  "an  American  scholar  of 
brilliant  genius  and  possessed  of  re- 
markable powers  in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing." ••  Tudor  in  his  Life  of  Otis 
says:*^  "In  point  of  style  or  argu- 
ment Dummer  may  vie  with  any 
American  writer  before  the  Revolu- 
tion." Moreover,  Dummer  by  nature 
possessed  in  a  very  marked  degree  the 
qualities  that  mark  the  courtier  and 
the  successful  diplomatist. 

Of  the  next  three  agents,  Francis 
Wilks,««  Eliakim  Palmer,«»  and  Benja- 
min Avery,  little  is  known  as  to  their 


••Tudor. 
•*The  same. 
••Tudor. 

••Sabin,   Dictionary  of  Books  Relating 
to  America,  V,  572. 

•^Quoted   by   Sabin,   Tudor,   OUs,    85. 

•"Wllks.  Francis,  died  174«. 

••Palmer.  Eliakim,  died  174t. 
^oHutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts, 
n,  26S,  402. 

viHutchinson,  History  of  ICassachusettsi 
n,  25S. 


personal  history,  but  some  estimate  of 
their  ability  and  character  may  be 
formed  from  the  success  of  their  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  colony,  which 
cover  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
very  eventful  years  (1730  to  1750). 
All  three  were  apparently  shrewd  bus- 
iness men  in  London.  Francis  Wilks 
was  a  New  England  merchant  in  Lon- 
don, who  served  as  agent  for  Massa- 
chusetts (the  Lower  House)  from 
1728  to  1741.'^^  Hutchinson  speaks  of 
him  as  "universally  esteemed  for  his 
great  probity  as  well  as  his  humane 
obliging  disposition."^^  He  showed 
both  genuine  manliness  and  keen  busi- 
ness ability  in  the  long  series  of  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  Governor  Talcott" 
Palmer  was  a  merchant.'*  His  work 
as  agent  consisted  largely  of  financial 
transactions.  Dr.  Avery  was  "Doctor 
of  Law"  '*  and  gave  up  the  agency  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  his  own 
business.  Whether  these  men  became 
agents  purely  as  a  business  matter,  or 
because  they  were  interested  in  the  col- 
ony from  family  connection  or  relig- 
ious affiliations,  does  not  appear. 

In  1750  Richard  Partridge,'*  son  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Partridge  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  brother-in-law  of 
Governor  Belcher  of  Massachusetts, 
became  agent.  He  had  been  for  a 
time  agent  of  Massachusetts,  and  was 
then  agent  for  Rhode  Island,  serving 
that  colony  and  New  Jersey  in  all  thir- 
ty years.  He  was  a  QuaJcer,  and  as 
regards  business  a  merchant,  pursuing 
his  business  as  such  besides  attending 


T^Connecticut  Historical  Society  Colleo- 
tions,  V. 

7i(May  11.  1794)  ConnecUcut  Colonial 
Records.  IX.  418. 

▼♦(October.   1794)   The  same,  DC,   471. 

7BDled  in  Eng:land.  1759.  Account  based 
on  Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collec- 
tions, V.  70;  the  Connecticut  Colonial 
Records;  Papers  of  Lewis  Morris,  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society  CoUectlons.  IV, 
4S,  and  Hutchinson,  History  of  ICaasachu- 
setts,  n.  887. 
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to  his  agency.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  man  of  very  ordinary  abilities, 
possessing  good  business  habits,  but 
no  force  of  character.  From  brief 
statements  in  the  Connecticut  Records 
it  would  appear  that  his  term  of  ser- 
vice was  not  entirely  satisfactory,^* 
and  that  at  his  death  his  estate  was  in- 
solvent.''^ 

Richard  Jackson  was  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  of  all  the  English 
agents.  He  came  from  Dublin,^*  but 
in  later  times  had  a  country  seat  at 
Weasenham  Hall,  Norfolk.'*  He  was 
entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  student 
in  1740  and  after  his  admission  at  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1751  he  seems  to  have 
risen  rapidly  to  prominence  as  an  at- 
torney, becoming  standing  counsel  to 
the  South  Sea  Company  in  1764,  and 
one  of  the  Council  for  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, and  at  last  in  1770  Counsel  for 
the  Board  of  Trade.  It  was  his  ac- 
ceptance of  this  last  position  that 
caused  him  to  give  up  the  agency  for 
the  colony,**  which  he  had  held  from 
1760.  But  his  prominence  was  not 
limited  to  the  law.  In  1762  he  entered 
Parliament  and  kept  a  seat  until 
1784.**  Grenville  made  him  his  sec- 
retary in  1763  and  his  influence  in  col- 
onial matters  in  the  Stamp  Act  period 
was  vital."  His  intimacy  with  Lord 
Shelbume  resulted  in  his  being  Lord  of 
the  treasui;y  under  the  short  Shelbume 
ministry  from  July,  1782,  to  April, 
1783.  Later  he  was  Qerk  of  the 
Paper  Office  in  Ireland.**  He  was 
elected  F.  S.  A.  in  1781,  and  was  "a 


governor  of  the  Society  of  Dissenters 
for  Propogation  of  the  Gospel."  The 
sobriquet  of  "Omniscient  Jackson," 
won  by  his  extraordinary  stores  of 
knowledge,  was  changed  by  Johnson, 
according  to  Boswell,  to  "all-know- 
ing," on  the  ground  that  the  former 
word  was  "appropriated  to  the  Su- 
preme Being."  Lamb's  knowledge  of 
him  is  inferred  from  his  being  intro- 
duced into  "The  old  Benchers  of  the 
Inner  Temple"  in  the  "Essays  of 
Elia."  For  a  time  he  was  agent  for 
Massachusetts  and  for  Pennsylvania 
as  well  as  Connecticut,**  and  he  seems 
to  have  kept  his  interest  in  the  colonies 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Al- 
though he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  in  1782,  he  did  not  go 
to  Paris.**^ 

Thomas  Life,  the  last  of  the  Connec- 
ticut agents,  is  very  dimly  sketched  in 
the  records  of  the  period.  He  is  first 
mentioned  in  1760  as  "Thos.  Life  of 
Basinghall  Street,  London,  Gent.,"** 
and  it  would  appear  that  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Jackson  for  a  time  and 
that  later  he  carried  on  the  agency 
alone.*^ 

Although  some  of  the  English 
agents  were  probably  men  of  less  local 
importance  than  the  American  agents, 
they  understood  English  law  and  Eng- 
lish court  intrigue  better.  They  also 
taught  the  colony  many  lessons  in  busi- 
ness methods  as  to  the  details  of  their 
legislative  and  executive  business 
where  it  came  in  contact  with  the  Eng- 
lish government. 


^•(May,  1761),  Connecticut  Colonial  Rec- 
ords,  X,    17.     (October,   1753)    The   same, 

X.  214. 

^(May   and   October,    1769).     The   same, 

XI,  358  and  845. 

^•Died  1787.  Account  based  on  Cyclo- 
pedia of  National  Biography  "(Jackson. 
Richard)". 

^•Letter  of  W.  8.  Johnson,  Beardsley,  W. 
8.  Johnson,  49. 

MSee  letter  of  Johnson,  August  SO,  1770, 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  CoUeo- 
tlons.  6th  series.  IX,  449. 


tiFor  Weymouth  and  Malcomb  Regis, 
Dorsetshire,  then  in  1768  for  New  Romney 
of  Cinque  Ports.  Return,  Members  of 
Parliament,  n,  126,  146,  158,  172. 

82Bancroft,  History  of  United  States. 

ssChalmers,  Colonial  Opinions,  87. 

•iBigelow,  Franklin,  I,  446. 

BBThe  same,  m,  172. 

^•Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  XI,  489. 

•YBut  Burke  (Edmund)  in  his  speech 
on  the  Boston  Port  Act  said  there  was  no 
agent  left  for  any  of  the  colonies. 

Hansard,  Vol.  17,  1182. 
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The  Assembly  usually  appointed  the 
agents,  but  in  a  few  cases  it  delegated 
its  power  of  appointment  to  the  gover- 
nor and  "assistants,"  or  "council,"  as 
it  was  usually  called  in  the  later  period, 
as  a  special  committee.**  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  in  cases  of  men  in  Eng- 
land, negotiations  were,  apparently, 
often  carried  on  by  the  governor  be- 
fore the  definite  appointment  was 
made,  to  avoid  the  delays  and  disap- 
pointments that  characterized  the  early 
period.*** 

The  agent  received  a  commission  on 
the  authority  of  the  Assembly  signed 
by  the  governor  and  the  secretary  and 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  colony.**  This 
commission  also  served  as  power  of  at- 
torney, but  a  special  document  gave 
the  agent  power  of  attorney  in  case 
collections  were  to  be  made  from  the 
British  government.** 

Aside  from  the  commission  there 
were  instructions.**  These  were  of 
two  classes:  the  formal  instructions 
given  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  ap- 
pointment, containing  some  general 
statement,  more  or  less  extended,  of  his 
powers  and  duties,  and  also  in  many 
cases  provisions  as  to  some  important 
task  which  needed  his  immediate  at- 
tention,** and  die  special  instructions 
sent  him  from  time  to  time,  which 
varied  from  formal  statements  as  to 
great  undertakings  to  informal  letters 
giving  the  suggestions  and  advice  of 
the  Assembly.  The  governor  and  as- 
sistants usually  drafted  all  these  in- 


structions, and  sometimes  they  were 
empowered  to  send  them  without  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  Assembly.** 
Moreover,  the  governor  and  assistants 
often  constituted  a  committee  to  cor- 
respond with  the  agent.  Hence  a  large 
number  of  letters  passed  between  the 
agents*'  and  the  governors,  as  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  agents  Dum^ 
mer  and  Wilks  by  the  "Talcott  Pa- 
pers." •• 

In  many  of  the  colonies,  as  Mr.  Tan- 
ner has  shown,  the  question  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  agent — whether  he  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  governor, 
or  of  the  Upper  House  or  of  the  As- 
sembly— was  one  of  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  colonial  politics,*^  and  in  gen- 
eral formed  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the 
greater  struggles  that  led  directly  to 
the  Revolution.  In  Connecticut,  how- 
ever, where  the  governor  did  not  rep- 
resent the  crown  but  the  people,  and 
where  all  the  magistrates  were  elected, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  struggle 
over  the  control  of  the  agency. 

The  duties  of  the  agents  were  set 
forth  in  varying  terms  in  the  records, 
their  appointments  and  in  the  instruc- 
tions given  them.  In  1749  Benjamin 
Avery  was  appointed  "to  appear  be- 
fore his  Majesty  or  any  of  his  courts, 
ministers,  or  judges  in  Great  Britain, 
there  to  manage,  act  and  defend  in  all 
and  every  matter,  cause  or  thing 
wherein  the  said  Governor  and  Com- 
pany are  or  may  be  interested  or  con- 
cerned." ***    These  general  statements 


s*See  Appendix  for  table  of  appoint- 
ments. 

8>Thi8  appears  in  the  cases  of  Palmer, 
Avery  and  Partridf^e. 

•oSee  Appendix  for  references  as  to 
commissions. 

•iMay,  1750.  In  caae  of  Patrid^re,  Con- 
necticut Col.  Rec.,  IX,  609. 

•sSee  Appendix  for  references  as  to  in- 
structions. 

*sCf.  Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  m, 
8«8. 

•^uly,  1686.  In  case  of  Whiting.  Con- 
necticut CoL  Rec.,  m,  218. 

MM8.  Letter  Book  "Foreign  Correspon- 


dence II,"  See  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation Report  1900,  IL  30.  Also  many 
references  in  "Records"  and  examples 
printed  by  Hinman. 

••Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collec- 
tions, IV  and  V. 

•^Tanner,  Colonial  Agencies  in  England, 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  March,  1901« 
83  and  44. 

•^October,  1749.  Connecticut  Colonial 
Records,  DC,  471.  Cf.  duties  of  Partridge 
(almost  the  same).  May,  1750,  the  same^ 
509.  Cf.  duties  of  Wilks  (simUar)  Octo- 
ber, 1780,  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  Vm,  808. 
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were  found  in  practice  to  include  pre- 
senting addresses  to  the  king  or 
queen,**  appearing  before  Parliament, 
die  courts,  and  the  great  committees  of 
government  (such  as  the  Lords  for 
Trade  and  Plan1;^tions) — in  short,  rep- 
resenting the  colony  at  every  point 
where  its  interests  became  involved  in 
the  machinery  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. The  agency  also  chose  the 
counsel  for  the  colony  in  all  cases 
where  they  needed  legal  assistance,^^ 
and  he  submitted  special  points  for 
opinion  to  the  leading  attorneys  of 
London.**^  In  regard  to  minor  mat- 
ters we  find  the  agents  even  "bu)dng 
warlike  stores,"  ***  and  selling  real  es- 
tate. For  a  long  time  the  agents  as 
financial  correspondents  sold  bills  of 
exchange  for  the  colony;**'  and  later, 
when  Parliament  granted  to  the  colon- 
ies large  sums  of  money  for  the  ex- 
penses they  had  incurred  in  carrying 
on  the  French  wars  the  agents  did  a 
regular  tanking  business  for  them  in 
England.***  One  daring  agent,  at  the 
time  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  even 
speculated  in  stocks  for  the  staid  old 
commonwealth.***  Nor  is  it  to  be  for- 
gotten that  with  the  conditions  of  the 
British  government  at  the  period,  one 
of  the  greatest  tasks  constantly  before 
the  agent  was  to  raise  up  political 
friends  for  the  colony  and  gain  for  it 


influence  at  court.***  Aside  from 
these  duties  on  the  British  side,  on  the 
colonial  side  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
agent,  as  is  indicated  in  the  statement 
quoted  above,  to  furnish  to  the  As- 
sembly such  information  as  he  could 
obtain  in  England  on  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  colony.**^ 

The  powers  of  the  agent  were  not 
very  definitely  restricted.  The  ocean 
prevented  either  quick  or  reliable 
means  of  communication,  and  so  mat- 
ters of  detail  had  to  be  left  to  him. 
He  was  usually  at  liberty  to  alter  an 
address  to  the  king  or  a  petition  if  he 
thought  best,***  while  great  responsi- 
bility of  decision  was  necessarily  his 
in  the  important  trials  and  in  the  cases 
to  be  decided  by  the  king.***  Gover- 
nor John  Winthrop  went  beyond  his 
instructions  in  the  case  of  his  agree- 
ment with  Clark,  the  Rhode  Island 
agent  in  London,  as  to  the  boundary, 
and  his  action  was  disavowed  by  the 
colony.***  On  the  whole  there  were 
few  complaints  against  the  agents  for 
assuming  too  great  authority. 

In  appointing  the  agent  the  Assem- 
bly made  no  provision  for  terminating 
his  tenure  of  office.  The  fact  that  sal- 
aries were  granted  for  one  year  onlv 
tended  to  create  an  annual  term  for  all 
colonial  officers;  but,  although  there 
are  traces  of  annual  re-election,***  this 


••See  Appendix  for  Hat  of  Import  ad- 
dresses and  petitions  presented  by  the 
a^nts. 

loo(whlUngr)  Connecticut  Colonial  Rec- 
ords, m,  368. 

(Palmer)  October.  1742.  Conn.  CoL  Rec, 
Vm.  506. 

loi(Dummer)  Solicitor  general's  opinion 
as  to  case  of  clearing  vessels  with  a  naval 
officer.  March  11.  1718-9.  The  same  YL 
•8. 

io2(Wilks)  November.  1740.  The  same^ 
vm.  361. 

1081741-1751  (?)  (Wllks.  Palmer.  Avery, 
and  Partridge). 

1041741-1760  (Palmer.  Partrtdge.  Inger- 
soU,  and  Jackson). 

1M1741.    Wllks.    Connecticut  HUitorloal 
Society  Collections,  V,  S76. 
M«Ai]gu8t    27.    1708.     lietter  of    Ashurst 
gives  his  methods  of  gaining  friends  for 


the  colony.    Hinman  Letters  to  the  Gover- 
nors. 334. 

lOTOctober.  1729.  Dummer  sent  Act  of 
Parliament  as  to  naval  stores  (Gteorge  n, 
c  zzxv).  Connecticut  Colonial  ReoordSL 
Vn,  264. 

1081636.  Whiting  so  instructed.  The 
same.  m.  368.  1689.  Whiting  did  not  pre- 
sent address  sent  to  William  m.  the  same, 
m.  469.  September.  1693.  Winthrop  might 
alter  with  advice  of  counsel,  the  same, 
rv.  102. 

loooctober.  1729.  Special  instructions  to 
Dummer  and  Belcher,  the  same,  vn.  264. 

iioTrumbull.  Connecticut,  I,   S20.   S21. 

iiiMay.  1704  (Ashurst)  Connecticut  Co- 
lonial Records.  IV,  469. 

February.  1712-S  (Dummer)  The  same^ 
V,  S61.  February  25,  1702-S  (Aitfiurgt) 
The  same,  XV,  548. 
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formality  was  certainly  seldom  re- 
corded, and  failure  to  vote  an  agent 
his  salary  did  not  apparently  affect  in 
any  way  the  legality  of  his  position. 
The  distance  from  England  and  the 
slow,  uncertain  means  of  communica- 
tion made  an  annual  term  for  the  agent 
impracticable.  Then  there  was  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  long  terms  of  actual 
service  in  all  colonial  offices — a  ten- 
dency that  showed  itself  in  the  elec- 
tions of  the  governors.^**  So  in  prac- 
tice the  agents  were  appointed  for  in- 
definite periods.  This  was  clearly 
stated  by  the  Assembly  in  re-electing 
Ashurst  in  1704,  in  these  words  :^^* 

"This  Assembly  doth  desire  that  Sir 
Henerie  Ashurst  should  continue  in 
his  Agency  in  behalfe  of  Colonie,  and 
for  his  service  therein  doe  order  that 
there  shall  be  annually  paid  his  assigne 
in  Boston  the  sume  of  one  hundred 
pounds  current  money  of  New  Eng- 
land, during  the  time  that  he  shall 
continue  Agent  for  this  government, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Colonie  treasuries 
Ordered  and  enacted  by  this  As- 
sembly, that  Sir  Henerie  Ashurst  shall 
continue  his  Agencie  for  this  Colonie 
so  long  as  both  Houses  shall  joyntly 
agree  and  no  longer." 

The  colony  seems  to  have  been  glad 
enough  to  keep  most  of  its  agents,  for 
of  the  resident  agents  Ashurst,  Wilks, 
Palmer,  and  Partridge  died  while  in 
office,  and  Whiting,  Avery,  and  Jack- 
son retired  of  their  own  accord,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  Assembly. 
None  of  the  Connecticut  agents  served 
as  long  as  some  agents  of  other  colon- 
ies, for  the  longest  term  was  that  of 
Dummer,  eighteen  years,  yet  Richard 
Partridge  served  as  agent  for  Rhode 


Island  and  New  Jersey  thirty  years.*" 
The  special  agents  were  generally  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  remain 
longer  than  was  anticipated,  aldiougfa 
even  then  their  average  term  of  ser- 
vice was  only  about  three  years. 

In  considering  the  salary  paid  the 
agent  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  cases  of  the  resident  and  the 
special  agents.    The  salary  of  the  resi- 
dent agent  was  soon  fixed  by  custom 
at  one  hundred  pounds  a  year   (al- 
though in  the  case  of  the  first.  Whit- 
ing, the  record  merely  states  that  the 
Assembly  would  grant  him  "reason- 
able satisfaction""*),  but  in  the  rec- 
ords the  salary  apparently  mounted  up 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in 
1736  to  four  hundred  pounds  in  1748. 
On  closer  examination  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  salary  was  neither  so  uni- 
form, nor  so  generous  as  the  figures 
would    indicate.     The    following   ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  Governor  Talcott 
to  the   Speaker  of  the  Assembly  in 
May,  1725,  is  very  significant:"* 

"Last  year  we  had  a  letter  from  ye 
agent  signifying  that  we  would  order 
his  salary  annually  in  May  for  the  de- 
lay made  it  (thro  ye  discount  of  our 
bills)    worth  but  very  little  when  it 
comes.    And  therefore  I  think  it  best 
to  grant  his  salary  at  this  court  that 
we  may  not  have  any  orders;  for  he 
writes  word  that  the  first  allowance  of 
our   former   agent,   Sir   Henerie  As- 
hurst,  was   an   hundred   pounds   Sil- 
ver"^ and  so  it  was  to  him  which  did 
make  sixty  pounds  Sterling;  and  so 
now  the  discount  of  our  bills  are  such 
that  the  present  allowance  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  our  bills  is  but  about 
ten  pounds  Sterling  and  tho  he  does 


113 Johnston,    Connecticut,    80-82. 

iisConnecUcut  Colonial  Records,  in, 
469. 

ii«A27iold,  Rhode  Island,  II,  219,  (Ct 
Papers  of  Lewis  Morris,)  New  Jersey  His- 
torical Society  CoUecUons,  rv,  46  (note). 


"•June  15,  1687  (Apparently  no  fixed 
sum  at  first).  Connecticut  Col.  Rec,  in,  287. 

"•  Connecticut  Historical  Society  Col- 
lections, V,  383. 

iiTMay  11,  1704  (Ashurst)  "One  hundred 
pounds  currant  money  of  New  Bngland." 
Connecticut  Colonial  Record,  IV,  469. 
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not  love  to  beg  yet  he  had  almost  as 
leave  have  the  honor  of  being  agent 
for  this  colony  for  nothing  as  to  be 
under  the  notion  of  one  hundred 
poimds  when  it  was  so  little  worth  to 
him."  "• 

Still  more  significant  is  the  fact  that 
the  Assembly,  on  receiving  this  letter, 
proceeded  to  grant  Mr.  Dummer  his 
same  "one  hundred  pounds,  bills  of 
credit."  "•  Later  in  1740,  Wilk?, 
whose  salary  at  the  time  was  nominally 
one  hundred  and  fifty  poimds,  very  po- 
litely called  Governor  Talcott's  atten- 
tion (in  a  postscript  to  an  important 
letter***)  to  "how  small  a  sum  sterl- 
ing" he  was  then  receiving.  The  As- 
sembly increased  his  salary  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  When 
Wilks  received  his  year's  salary  at  the 
new  rate  he  mentionel  the  fact  that  it 
amounted  to  43  pounds  3  s.  8  d.  and 
added:***  "I  think  myself  greatly 
obliged  by  the  court's  ordering  me  so 
handsomely  and  shall  make  it  my  en- 
deavor to  encourage  their  generosity." 

These  variations  were  largely  due 
to  the  depreciation  of  Connecticut 
paper  money,  for  the  salaries,  at  least 
from  1725  to  1749,  were  paid  in  bills 
of  credit.  Earlier,  however,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  Governor  Talcott's  letter 
above***  that  the  salary  was  not  reck- 
oned in  English  pounds  sterling,  but 


in  the  New  England  money,***  worn 
Spanish  coins  and  the  "pine  tree  shill- 
ing of  Massachusetts,  which  even  the 
Proclamation  of  Queen  Anne  of  June 
18,  1704,  failed  to  maintain  at  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  English 
money.*** 

Not  only  was  the  salary  small,  but 
the  colony  was  somewhat  behindhand 
in  paying  the  agent,  from  lack  of 
fimds,***  sometimes  the  Assembly 
neglected  to  grant  the  salary,  and  in  a 
few  cases  the  accounts  became  in- 
volved. Apparently  the  agents  had 
less  difficulty  as  to  money  in  the  later 
period,  when  they  had  in  their  own 
hands  the  large  sums  of  money  grant- 
ed by  Parliament  to  reimburse  the  col- 
ony for  war  expenses.  In  estimating 
the  salary  paid  the  agent***  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  although  for  a  time  the  gov- 
ernor received  three  times  as  much  as 
the  agent,  in  later  times  his  salary  was 
probably  not  half  that  of  the  agent.**^ 

The  grants  to  the  special  agents 
were  on  the  whole  proportionally  much 
larger,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  resident  agents  either  were 
men  who,  having  inherited  wealth,  or 
being  successful  in  business  or  profes- 
sional pursuits,  regarded  the  salary  of 
an  agent  as  of  small  consequence,  or 
they  were  already  agents  for  other  col- 
onies, so  that  the  burden  of  their  sup- 


ii8Accordin«r  to  Mr.  White  the  maxi- 
mum depreciation  in  Connecticut  was  8 
to  1,  "the  standard  being  Proclamation 
money."  This  must  have  been  nearly 
reached  in  1725.  Horace  White,  Money 
and  Banking. 

ii»May,  1726.  Connecticut  Historical  80- 
eiety  Collections,  V,  S8S. 

iMThe  same,  V,  SIS. 

^September,  1741,  Connecticut  Histor- 
leal  Society  Collections,  V,  S75. 

iispage  37.  But  In  1708-9  Ashurst  was 
apparentiy  expecting  to  be  paid  100 
pounds  sterling;  <lfO  pounds  New  Bng- 
Umd  money).  Connecticut  Colonial  Rec- 
ord, XV,  554. 


iMWhite,  Money  and  Banking,  14  . 

is^The  same,  16. 

iMSeptember,  1704,  Ashurst  throws  off 
55  pounds  In  four  years'  salary,  on  ac- 
count of  their  poverty.  HJnman,  Letters 
to  the  Governors,  S20. 

is«September  9,  1704,  Letter  of  Ashurst 
compares  his  salary  with  those  of  other 
agents.  Hinman,  Letters  to  GovemorsL 
818. 

is^But  letter  of  Oovemor  Leete  to  Com- 
mittee of  Trade  and  Plantations  gives  sal- 
aries of  ministers  100  pounds  to  60  pounds 
— ^none  less  than  50  pounds — July,  1680. 
The  same.  .142(Cf.  Johnson's  letter- 
lawyers  there  6,000  to  8,000  pounds  a  year, 
Massachusetts  Historical  Boolety  Collec- 
tions, 5th  series,  DC,  278.) 
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port  was  divided."®  The  special 
agents,  however, — except  in  a  few 
cases  when  the  colony  took  advantage 
to  appoint  some  one  who  was  going 
to  England  on  private  business/^* — 
had  no  other  business  for  the  time  be- 
ing and  gave  their  entire  time  to  the 
agency.  Besides,  as  special  envoys 
representing  the  colony  at  court,  their 
expenses  would  naturally  be  large,**® 
even  aside  from  the  expense  of  cross- 
ing the  ocean.  In  the  records  often 
no  distinction  is  made  in  the  case  of 
special  agents  between  the  amounts 
actually  received  for  salary,  and  ex- 
penses, and  the  sums  used  in  prosecut- 
ing the  interests  of  the  colony.  Five 
hundred  pounds  was  in  some  cases 
given  to  a  special  agent  for  all  pur- 
poses,*'* but  as  a  regular  salary  (aside 
from  expenses)  probably  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred pounds  was  ever  paid.*** 

Some  of  the  agents  received  special 
tokens  of  the  colony's  gratitude  for 
their  services.  Fitz  John  Winthrop, 
for  example,  received  a  "gratuitye"  of 
three  hundred  pounds  "currant  silver 
money"  from  the  Assembly  for  satis- 
factorily accomplishing  his  mission.*** 
In  1 77 1  a  committee  was  apppointed 
by  the  Assembly  and  granted  a  sum 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  Sterling  "to  procure  some 
proper  and  elegant  piece  or  pieces  of 
plate  at  their  discretion"  to  give  to 


Agent  Jackson  (an  Englishman,  be  it 
remembered)  "as  a  mark  of  publick 
esteem  and  of  the  high  sense  the  Col- 
ony have  of  his  faithful  services ;  such 
plate  to  be  inscribed  with  some  proper 
motto  expressive  of  such  their  respect 
for  him,  and  the  arms  of  the  colony  be 
also  engraved  thereon."***  A  little 
later  Yale  conferred  the  degree  of  LL. 
D.  upon  Mr.  Jackson. 

From  the  first  the  agent  was  regard- 
ed by  the  colony  as  their  legal  repre- 
sentative at  the  court  of  Great  Britain, 
restricted,  of  course,  by  their  instruc- 
tions, but  in  every  way  capable  of  act- 
ing for  them.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
trace  the  British  view  of  the  case,  nor 
to  find  how  soon  the  government  began 
to  transact  its  colonial  business 
through  the  agency,  but  from  Mr. 
Tanner's  investigations  in  the  case  of 
other  colonies  it  would  appear  that  the 
government  adopted  the  agents  as  a 
definite  part  of  their  colonial  system 
as  early  as  1698  or  17 16  at  least.*** 
Mr.  Tanner's  statement  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  colonial  agent  at  the  British 
court  corresponded  to  that  of  the  royal 
governor  in  the  colonies  is  significant 
in  studying  the  history  of  the  Connec- 
ticut agency.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  struggle  between  British  and  colon- 
ial authority  which  in  the  royal  col- 
onies was  carried  on  between  the  As- 
sembly and  the  governor  was,  in  the 
case  of  Connecticut  (where  there  was 


i38Au?ust  12,  1689.  Whiting  recommend- 
ed Ashurst  on  that  grround.  Connecticut 
Colonial  Records,  III,   469. 

129 As  Governor  Winthrop  and  Jared  In- 
gersoll. 

isojohnson's  Letters,  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  Collections,  5th  series,  IX, 
264.     (Cf.  273.) 

isiTo  Governor  John  Winthrop,  Junior. 
Cf.  Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  I,  362, 
S69.  To  Major  Fitz  John  Winthrop,  Trum- 
bull, Connecticut,  I,  393.  Cf.  Connecticut 
Colonial  Records,  III,  103. 

i>20ctober,  1709,  Saltonstall  was  offered 
200  pounds  (salary  and  exi>en8es),  Conn. 
CoL  Rec,  VI,  140.    Octdber,  1766,  William 


Samuel  Johnson  150  pounds  (besides  ex- 
penses).    The  same  XTIT,   501. 

i38january,  1697-8,  Connecticut  Colonial 
Records,  IV,  240.  (See  Trumbull,  Conecti- 
cut,  I,  369,  but  HolUster,  Connecticut,  I, 
331,  gives  500  pounds). 

is40ctober,  1771  Connecticut  Colonial 
Records,  XIII,   518. 

i86Tanner,  Colonial  Agencies  in  Eng- 
land, Political  Science  Quarterly,  March, 
1901  (Cf.  New  York  Colonial  Documents, 
IV,  297,  V,  473.)  Note  stress  laid  by  As- 
hurst on  idea  that  the  colony  in  letters  to 
Secretary  of  State  and  others  should  refer 
to  him  as  their  ^'public  agent.*'  Hinxnan, 
Letters  to  the  Gtovemors,  335  and  S27. 
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no  royal  representative)  carried  on  in 
London,  between  the  agent,  single- 
handed  and  alone,  and  the  powerful 
officials  of  the  British  government. 
Largely  to  this  fact  was  due  the  quiet, 
peaceful  development  of  Connecticut 
liberties  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  unusual  importance  of  its 
agency. 

The  rank  of  the  office  of  agent  may 
be  inferred  from  the  number  of  impor- 
tant personages,  especially  governors, 
who  held  office.     It  might  be  added 
that  three  others  among  the  governors, 
Saltonstall,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull,  were 
appointed  to  the  position,**'  although 
for  various  reasons  each  declined  the 
honor.**^    The  colonial  feeling  as  to 
the  office  was  also  shown  by  the  formal 
thanks  so  often  voted  to  the  agent,  and 
by  the  appointing  of  committees  to 
meet  and  formally  thank  those  from 
America  on  their  return.*'®     It  is  not 
so  easy  to  learn  how  the  English  peo- 
ple regarded  the  agents,***  especially 
those  who  lived  in  England.  Although 
their  business  was  often  delayed  and 
disregarded,  the  American  agents  did 
not  complain  of  social  neglect  or  os- 
tracism— sometimes   they   even   seem 
to  have  been  overburdened  with  atten- 
tion.    Probably  they  filled  as  impor- 
tant places  at  the  court  as  the  size  of 
the  little  colony  would  warrant. 
The  agent's  task  was  by  no  means 


easy.  In  the  first  place  the  distance 
and  the  uncertain  means  of  conununi- 
cation  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
obtain  exact  directions  as  to  the  details 
of  his  actions  ;**^  and  often  the  colony 
was  in  entire  ignorance  of  its  difficul- 
ties until  after  the  agent  had  met  them. 
Sometimes  important  documents  were 
delayed,*"  or  even  lost,***  and  the  fear 
of  such  losses  is  shown  by  the  habit  of 
sending  duplicates  or  even  triplicates 
of  letters.  It  is  very  suggestive  to 
read  of  their  hoping  to  hear  by  the 
"spring  ships,"  or  to  find  some  im- 
portant letter  with  a  postscript  of  sev- 
eral weeks'  later  date  showing  that  no 
opportunity  to  send  it  had  come.*** 
In  a  few  cases  fear  was  expressed  lest 
the  correspondence  had  been  tampered 
with,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
evidence  of  any  real  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  it  was.*** 

Another  difficulty  that  must  often 
have  discouraged  even  the  bravest  of 
the  agents  was  the  lack  of  money.  Ap- 
parently Jackson  was  the  first  agent  to 
receive  more  than  a  thousand  pounds 
to  prosecute  the  most  important  cases, 
and  in  the  earlier  period  it  was  hard 
and  sometimes  impossible  to  raise  a 
hundred  pounds  even  for  great  emer- 
gencies.*** Fortunately,  in  spite  of 
the  financial  distress  of  the  times  of 
the  French  wars,  public  spirit  was 
aroused  in  that  period,  and  die  agents 


iMOctober,  1709,  Saltonstall,  Connecti- 
cut Colonial  Records,  V,  139.  October, 
1746,  Fitch,  the  same,  DC,  185.  March,  1756, 
Trumbull,  the  same,  X,  484. 

istlaw,  when  deputy  governor,  had  also 
been  offered  the  place,  and  Bulkeley  seems 
to  have  failed  to  serve.  Connecticut  Co- 
lonial Records,  VII,  218  (Note),  the  same^ 
DC,  186. 

iMDecember  24,  1697,  (Fits  John  Win- 
throp)  Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  IV, 
234. 

is^As  to  social  attentions  (Johnson) 
Beardsley,  William  Samuel  Johnsoiit  40^ 
68. 

i^Ausrust  2,  1694,  Letter  to  Fits  John 
Wlnthrop.  Hinman,  Lettem  to  the  Qoy- 
emors,  229. 


i*iJuly,  1740,  Letter  of  Wilks  to  Talcott. 
Connecticut  Historical  Society  CoUectton, 
V,  262. 

i«20ctober,  1696,  mention  of  letter  to 
Winthrop  being  lost.  Hinman's  Letters 
to  the  €k>vemors,  244.  August,  1708  (As- 
hurst)  the  same,  S84.  February  2,  170S» 
box  of  documents  lost.    The  same,  325. 

i4S(May,  1738,  August,  1738,  December, 
1739)  Letters  between  Wilks,  Talcott  and 
Reed,  Connecticut  Historical  Society  Col- 
lections, V,  46,  66,  189. 

i««(August,  1738)  Letter  of  Reed  to 
Wilks,  the  same  66. 

i«s (August  9,  1687,  to  August  12,  1689) 
(Whiting).  Connecticut  Colonial  Records, 
m,  885,  286,  2S7  (Note),  446,  469. 
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were  repeatedly  instructed  to  use 
money  as  they  deemed  best.*** 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  the 
agents  had  to  face  was  the  compara- 
tive insignificance  of  the  interests  they 
represented.  The  little  colony  was 
often  disregarded,  and  matters  vital  to 
its  existence  were  allowed  to  drag 
along  year  after  year.  It  would  not 
have  been  strange,  if  some  of  the 
agents  had  given  up  the  struggle  in 
disgust  or  despair. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  feat- 


ures of  the  history  of  the  agency  as 
given  in  the  records,  in  the  letters  to 
and  from  the  agents,  and  in  the  ac- 
counts of  their  work  by  the  historians, 
is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  censure, 
complaint,  or  fault-finding  on  the  part 
of  the  colony — officially,  or  otherwise. 
Partridge  is  the  only  agent  even  criti- 
cised by  the  Assembly,**^ — and  he  only 
as  to  his  money  transactions — ^while 
nearly  every  agent  received  hearty 
thanks  and  definite  praise. 


i4«October,  1715  (Dommer)  "SiMune  no 
oost."  Connecticut  Colonial  Record,  YI, 
68S.    October,    17S9    (Wllks).   ConnecUeut 


Historical  Society  CoUectiona,  V,  179. 

i«T(May,  1751,  and  October,  176S),  Cod- 
nectlcut  Colonial  Records,  X.  17  and  S14. 


[to  be  continued.] 


"THE  BEGINNING  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY" 


BY 


JOHN  FISKE 


"On  the  14th  of  January,  1639,  all 
the  freemen  of  Windsor,  Wethers- 
field  and  Hartford  gathered  at  Hart- 
ford and  adopted  the  first  writ- 
ten constitution  known  to  history, 
that  created  a  government,  and  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  American 
democracy,  of  which  Thomas  Hooker 
deserves  more  than  any  other  man 
to  be  called  the  father.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to-day  is 
in  lineal  descent  more  nearly  related 
to  that  of  Connecticut  than  to  that  of 
any  of  the  other  thirteen  colonies." 


''It  silently  grew  until  it  became  the 
strongest  political  structure  on  the 
continent,  as  was  illustrated  in  the 
remarkable  military  energy  and  the 
unshaken  financial  credit  of  Connec- 
ticut during  the  Revolutionary  War; 
and  in  the  chief  crisis  of  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787,  Connecticut 
with  her  compromise  which  secured 
equal  State  representation  in  one 
branch  of  the  national  government 
and  popular  representation  in  the 
other,  played  the  controlling  part." — 
From  "The  Beginnings  of  New  Eng- 
land/' 


COMPARATIVE     STUDY    OF    JEFFERSON 

AND    LINCOLN 

SIMILITUDES  OF  TWO  GREAT  STATESMEN 
—THEIR  VISITS  TO  CONNECTICUT  AND 
INTEREST  IN  THE  S  T  A  T  E  —  PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES      OF      LINCOLN 

BY 

JUDGE  LYMAN   E.   MUNSON 

Formerly  United  States  Judge  of  Montana 


While  preparations  are  being  made  to  erect  a 
colonial  mansion  after  the  type  of  the  home  of 
the  distinguished  Mrs.  Sigourney  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St. 
Ironis,  the  researches  of  Judge  Munson  will 
prove  especially  timely  and  entertaining.  The 
scholarly  and  judicious  comparisons  of  the 
statesman  whose  achievements  are  about  to  be 
honored,  and  the  national  hero  of  a  half  century 
later,  with  whom  Judge  Munson  was  personally 
acquainted,  developes  a  similarity  of  character- 
istics and  public  service  that  has  remained  until 
now  unrecognized.  The  interests  of  both  states- 
men are  closely  identified  wfth  Connecticut. 
Jefferson  was  a  personal  friend  of  Oliver  Ells- 
worth of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  under  President  Washington. 
Uriah  Tracy  of  Connecticut  was  President  Pro- 
tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1800 
when  Jefferson  was  Vice  President.  James  Hill- 
house  of  Connecticut  occupied  the  same  position 
in  1801,  the  first  year  in  Jefferson's  administra- 
tion. Jonathan  Trumbull  of  Connecticut  was 
Speaker  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
1791-98  when  Jefferson  was  first  mentioned  for  the 
presidency  receiving  four  electoral  votes. 
Oliver  Wolcott  of  Connecticut  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  during  Jefferson's  early  political 
career,  and  Roger  Griswold  of  Connecticut  was 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  Adams  administration 
in  1801,  retiring  when  Jefferson  was  inaugurated. 
Gideon  Granger  of  Connecticut  was  Postmaster- 
General  nnder  Jefferson.  Oliver  Ellsworth  was 
Minister  to  Prance  at  the  time  of  Jefferson's 
election,  while  David  Humphreys  was  Minister 
to  Spain  in  1796  in  the  Washington  administra- 
tion. Connecticut  also  figures  indirectly  in  the 
election  of  Jefferson  to  the  presidency.  Aaron 
Burr,  Senior,  was  bom  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut, 
January  4, 1716  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1786. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1786  and  settled 
over  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Newark,  New 


Jersey,  in  1738.  He  was  chosen  President  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton  in  1748.  In 
1762  he  married  Esther,  daughter  of  elder  Ed- 
wards. He  died  there  September  24,  1767,  and 
his  wife  passed  away  April  7, 1768.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  President  of  Princeton  College  by 
Jonathan  Edwards  of  East  Windsor,  Connecti- 
cut. They  left  two  children,  a  daughter  who 
married  Hon.  Tapping  Reeve,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  and  a  son,  the 
celebrated  historical  figure,  Aaron  Burr. 

Aaron  Burr,  who  was  born  at  Newark,  Pebrn- 
ary  6, 1766,  the  son  of  the  distinguished  Connec- 
ticut scholar,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1772  and  joined  the  Provincial  Army  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  in  1776,  serving  as  a 
private  soldier  and  afterward  as  aid  to  Mont- 
gomery in  the  Quebec  expedition.  He  served  on 
the  staffs  of  Arnold,  Washington  and  Putnam, 
becoming  a  lieutenant-colonel  commanding  a 
brigade  at  Monmouth.  He  resigned  from  the 
army  because  of  ill  health  in  1779;  practiced 
law  at  Albany  1782  and  in  New  York  City  in  1788. 
He  became  Attorney-General  of  New  York  in 
1780  and  was  a  republican  United  States  Senator 
1791-87.  In  1800  Burr  and  Jefferson  each  had 
seventy-three  electoral  votes  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  choice  was 
left  to  Congress,  which  on  the  thirty-six  ballot 
chose  Jefferson  for  President  and  Burr  for  Vice- 
President.  Then  came  that  sensational  histori- 
cal episode  in  Jefferson's  administration  when 
in  1804  this  son  of  the  Connecticut  Burrs  mortal- 
ly wounded  his  rival  Alexander  Hamilton  in 
dnel,  and  soon  after  embarked  in  a  wild  attempt 
on  Mexico  and  the  southwestern  territories  of 
the  United  States,  resulting  in  his  trial  for  trea- 
son in  Richmond  in  1807 ;  his  acquittal  and  his 
escape  to  Europe^  returning  to  New  York  1812 
and  dying  on  Staten  Island,  September  14, 1880. 

Abraham  Lincoln  during  his  entire  adminis- 
tion  had  a  wide  acquaintance  and  relied  much 
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upon  the  Connecticut  leaders  of  the  period. 
Many  historians  state  that  Lincoln's  ancestors 
came  from  New  England  and  it  is  known  that  he 
received  his  early  country  school  education 
from  a  Yankee  schoolmaster.  Gideon  Wells  of 
Connecticut  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
the  Lincoln  presidency  continuing  into  the 
Johnson  administration,  1861-66,  and  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  Chief  Executive.  Isaac 
Toucey  of  Connecticut  had  been  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  the  Buchannan  administration,  in 
18B7-61,  and  Attorney-General  in  the  Pope  admin- 
istration in  1S48. 

Gideon  Wells,  cabinet  officer  and  intimate  of 
Lincoln,  was  born  at  Glastonbury,  Connecticut, 
July  1, 1802,  and  educated  at  Norwich  University, 
Vermont.  He  studied  law  and  became  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Hartford  Times,  a  demo- 
cratic paper,  19216-36,  and  continued  to  contribute 
to  its  editorial  columns  until  1864.  He  supported 
the  candidacy  of  General  Jackson  for  the  presi- 
dency and  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature 


1827-36.  In  1836  he  was  chosen  State  comptroller 
and  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1842  and  1848, 
having  in  the  meantime  been  for  several  years 
postmaster  at  Hartford.  Prom  1846  to  1849  he 
was  chief  of  a  bnrean  in  the  United  States  Navy 
Department.  He  was  an  original  member  of 
the  republican  party,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  delegation  at  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion was  influential  in  securing  the  nomination 
of  Lincoln  for  the  presidency.  He  was  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  through  the  administrations  of 
Lincoln  and  Johnson,  and  through  his  energy 
the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  navy  were 
greatly  increased.  He  was  identified  with 
several  important  reform  movements,  notably 
the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  was  pronounced  in  his  anti-slavery 
views.  He  died  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Feb- 
ruary 11, 1878. 

Judge  Munson,  the  writer  of  the  following  arti- 
cle, was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  as  U. 
S.  Judge  for  Montana.— Editor 


THERE  are  some  similitudes  of 
public  life  and  national  feat- 
ures in  the  history  of  these 
two  men,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln, 
and  their  Presidential  Adminis- 
trations, that  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  mention  one  in  connection 
with  the  other. 

These  representative  men,  starting 
in  their  nativity  from  extreme  anti- 
podes in  social  life,  two  generations 
apart  in  point  of  time,  illustrate  the 
genius  of  our  system  of  government, 
which  opens  up  its  highways  to  meri- 
torious distinction  to  all  ranks  of  her 
citizens. 

Jefferson  was  bom  in  Virginia, 
April  2d,  1743,  of  distinguished  parent- 
age— surrounded  by  wealth — educated 
at  the  best  schools — z,  graduate  of  Wil- 
liam's and  Mary's  College  at  the  age 
of  19  years — an  inheritor  of  1900  acres 
of  land  with  the  homestead — with  an 
income  of  400  pounds  from  the  patri- 
mony. A  few  years  of  practice  in  his 
profession  increased  his  landed  estate 
to  5,000  acres. 

Public  exigencies  of  the  nation  de- 
manding attention,  he  withdrew  from 
the  practice  of  law,  to  enter  t^ie  wider 


arena  of  national  considerations,  where 
soon  amid  the  galaxy  of  distinguished 
men,  he  became  the  guiding  star  to 
shape  the  revolutionary  period  into 
national  significance  and  national  gran- 
deur. 

A  contemporary  at  the  time  of  his 
admission  to  the  bar  photographed 
him  as  follows : — 

"He  was  6  feet  2  inches  in  height, 
slim,  erect  as  an  arrow,  with  angular 
features — ruddy  complexion — delicate 
skin — deep  set  hazel  eyes — ^sandy  hair 
— an  expert  musician — (the  violin  be- 
ing his  favorite  instrument) — a  good 
dancer — a  dashing  rider — and  a  pro- 
ficient in  manly  sports.  He  was  frank, 
cordial,  sympathetic  in  manner,  full  of 
confidence  in  man,  and  sanguine  in  his 
own  views  of  life." 

Lincoln  was  bom  in  a  fioorless 
log  cabin  in  a  sparcely  settled 
county  in  Kentucky,  February  12th, 
1809,  of  poor  parentage,  environed  by 
poverty,  and  its  accompaniments — a 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  ranks  of 
the  people,  with  nothing  to  help  him 
on  to  fortime,  or  political  preferment, 
but  his  own  inherent  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  which  always  shown  with 
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no  uncertain  luster  as  to  the  base  of  its 
supply. 

Lincoln  photographed  himself  in 
early  surroundings  as  follows : — 

"Schools  were  rare,  and  teachers 
only  qualified  to  impart  the  merest 
rudiments  of  instruction.  Of  course 
when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know 
much;  still  somehow  I  could  read, 
write  and  cypher  to  the  rule  of  three, 
and  that  was  all.  I  have  not  been  to 
school  since.  If  any  personal  de- 
scription of  me  is  desirable,  it  may  be 
said  I  am  in  height  6  feet  4  indies; 
lean  in  flesh ;  weight  on  an  average  160 
pounds  dark  complexion  with  course 
black  hair  and  grey  eyes,  no  other 
brads  recollected." 

We  now  have  the  primitive  starting 
in  early  life  of  these  two  men  before 
they  entered  into  great,  stirring  events 
touching  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Jefferson  and  Lincoln  were  great 
lawyers  in  their  day,  with  no  emolu- 
ments of  the  profession  not  fairly 
within  their  grasp. 

Admitted  to  the  bar — ^Jefferson  at 
the  age  of  24 ;  Lincoln  at  the  age  of  27 
years. 

Members  of  state  legislature:  Jef- 
ferson at  the  age  of  26 ;  Lincoln  at  the 
age  of  23,  with  consecutive  elections, 
Lincoln  declining  the  fourth.  On 
Lincoln's  first  election  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, he  took  his  bundle  of  clothing 
under  his  arm  and  walked  to  Vandalia, 
then  the  capitol  of  Illinois,  about  one 
hundred  miles  distant ;  at  the  close  of 
the  session  walked  bade  again. 

While  in  the  Legislature  he  so  im- 
pressed his  individuality  upon  his  sur- 
roundings that  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
Springfield  advised  him  to  study  law. 
Lincoln  said  he  was  poor  and  unable 
to  buy  law  books,  the  lawyer  replied : — 

"I  will  lend  you  the  books  required.'* 

Lincoln  accepted  the  offer,  and  in 


due  time  walked  to  Springfield,  about 
twenty-five  miles  distant,  took  his 
bundle  of  books  and  walked  back  to 
study  their  contents  by  the  light  of  a 
tallow  dip  in  the  midnight  hour  after 
his  labors  for  the  day  were  finished. 

Two  years  later  the  lender  and  bor- 
rower of  the  books  were  in  partner- 
ship at  the  head  of  the  legal  profession 
in  Springfield  under  the  firm  name  of 
"  Stewart  &  Lincoln  "  which  continued 
many  years. 

Jefferson,  in  the  school  of  political 
observation,  in  diplomatic  experience, 
in  varied  accomplishments,  in  the  roles 
of  social,  political  and  national  supre- 
macy, had  no  superior  at  the  time  in 
personal  accomplishments;  in  outfit 
and  desire  for  development  of  national 
affairs,  into  far-reaching  possibilities 
of  national  grandeur.  This  was  a  cen- 
tral magnet  around  which  the  life,  am- 
bition, and  desires  of  Jefferson  grew 
and  gained  strength. 

Lincoln's  central  desire  was  to  sub- 
serve and  preserve  our  national  inheri- 
tance, and  transmit  it  unimpaired  to 
future  generations.  He  never  forgot 
the  struggle  for  American  indepen- 
dence— the  baptism  of  the  nation  in 
blood — ^the  significance  of  the  flag,  or 
the  opening  gateways  for  national  su- 
premacy; these  were  central  magnets 
arotmd  which  the  desires  and  ambition 
of  Lincoln  grew,  and  his  whole  life  re- 
volved. 

Members  of  Congress:  Jefferson 
at  tlie  age  of  32 ;  Lincoln  at  the  age  of 
37;  both  left  the  impress  of  their 
genius  and  intellectual  power  upon  the 
nation  as  wdl  as  upon  the  states  they 
represented ;  both  were  central  figures 
in  every  gathering  where  there  pres- 
ence was  known. 

Jefferson  visited  New  Haven  June 
9,  1784,  bearing  letter  of  introduction 
from   Roger    Sherman   to   President 
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Stiles  of  Yale  College.  Jefferson  was 
a  guest  of  Stiles  while  in  New  Haven. 
Stiles  showed  him  the  adjuncts  of  the 
college,  and  introduced  him  to  many 
persons  of  the  city  and  state. 

His  visit  was  a  memorable  event  in 
the  city,  and  a  red  letter  day  in  the  life 
of  Jefferson. 

This  was  the  only  visit  of  Jefferson 
to  Connecticut  and  was  before  his 
nomination  to  the  Presidency. 

(See  Stiles's  Diary  to  Yale  College, 
vol  3,  pages  124  and  125.) 

Lincoln  visited  New  Haven  in  the 
spring  of  i860  before  his  nomination 
to  the  Presidency,  and  spoke  upon 
state  and  national  issues  before  the 
country.  A  prominent  Massachusetts 
man  after  reading  his  speech  wrote  to 
me  that  '^Lincoln  was  the  man  for  the 
Presidential  nomination." 

I  was  in  the  Conventional  Hall  in 
Chicago  at  the  time  of  his  nomination 
from  August,  i860.  Within  five  min- 
utes from  its  announcement  from  the 
balcony  to  outsiders,  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  men  marching  with  ban- 
ners, carrying  split  rails  on  their 
shoulders,  headed  by  bands  of  music, 
shouting  and  singing.  Enthusiasm 
was  at  tenor  pitch.  The  wisdom  .of 
the  convention,  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  was  not  misplaced  by  subse- 
quent events. 

The  Presidency. — ^Jefferson  came  to 
the  presidency  in  1801,  at  the  age  of  58 
years,  probably  the  best  qualified  per- 
son in  the  nation  at  the  time  to  dis- 
charge presidential  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. Fresh  from  the  school  of 
Washington  and  Adams  and  their  com- 
patriots, skilled  in  diplomacy — famil- 
iar with  national  duties  and  national 
surroundings,  having  drafted  at  the 
age  of  33,  an  indictment  of  grievances 
against  Great  Britain,  and  a  declara- 
tion of  independence  free  from  British 
interference  in  our  national  affairs,  and 


having  been  instrumental  in  launching 
the  republic  on  a  sea  of  experiment,  he 
was  naturally  a  trusted  leader  to  guide 
the  nation,  and  shape  its  policy  in  the 
line  of  its  baptismal  birthright. 

He  took  the  oath  of  office  without 
mental  reservation,  in  full  confidence 
of  its  meaning,  and  gave  to  the  coim- 
try  an  administration  that  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  with  its  domain 
of  national  territory  doubled  in  extent 
through  his  sagacity  and  far-reaching 
foresight. 

As  President,  Jefferson  was  simple 
in  his  tastes  and  desires.  Instead  of  a 
coach  in  livery  with  six  dapled  gray 
prancing  steeds  to  draw  him  to  the  in- 
augural stand  of  political  power,  he 
rode  on  horseback  from  Monticello  in 
simple  plain  clothing,  without  political 
escort — hitched  his  horse  by  its  bridle 
to  the  fence,  and  walked  to  the  stand 
where  the  oath  was  to  be  administered, 
in  the  severest  formality  for  a  dis- 
tinguished public  officer  at  the  head  of 
the  nation  took  the  oath  of  office,  and 
carried  out  republican  simplicity  dur- 
ing all  his  official  life.  He  abolished 
or  failed  to  observe  much  of  superficial 
etiquette  prevailing  at  the  White 
House  at  his  entrance.  He  believed 
that  a  public  office  was  a  public  trust, 
conferred  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple ;  was  easily  approached  by  the  peo- 
ple, without  distinction  of  rank  or 
favor  of  position.  In  the  last  years 
of  his  life  he  wrote : 

"If  it  be  possible  to  be  constantly 
conscious  of  anything,  I  am  conscious 
of  feeling  no  difference  between  writ- 
ing to  the  highest  and  lowest  being 
on  earth." 

Red  tape  environments,  or  seclusions 
from  complaints  or  requests,  did  not 
close  his  ear  to  reasonable  demands  or 
suggestions  from  any  source.  Digni- 
fied in  appearance — ^affable  in  manner 
— a  charming  conversationalist,  he  en- 
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deared  himself  to  all  as  a  true  type  of 
republican  manhood,  both  in  private 
life  and  in  official  station. 

Re-elected  his  own  successor,  his 
watchful  eye  never  slumbered,  nor  his 
ear  closed  against  suggestions  from 
any  sounx  on  lines  for  future  develop- 
ment of  strength  and  glory  of  the  re- 
public. 

His   presidential   career   marked  a 
great  epoch  in  our    national  history. 
Washington    had  gone  to  his  tomb, 
and  Adams,  the  second  President,  was 
the  link  or  bridge  carrying  over  na- 
tional ideas  from  Washington  to  Jef- 
ferson.    Jefferson  took  charge  of  the 
trust,  and  safely  housed  it  for  the  na- 
tion's security.     During  the  last  term 
of  his  presidential  office  he  was  called 
to  assert  the  majesty  of  the  nation's 
repository  of  political  power,  in  dis- 
charge of  official  duties  growing  out 
of  complications  with  England,  relat- 
ing to  our  commerce  upon  the  seas; 
and      also      to      national      intrigues 
against    the     government    by    Aaron 
Burr,  then  late  Vice-President  of  the 
nation.    The  first  being  disposed  of,  the 
second    loomed   up   in    embarrassing 
proportions. 

The  searching  eye  of  Jefferson,  dis- 
covering the  plot,  Burr  fled,  was  after- 
wards arrested,  and  held  for  trial  be- 
fore the  courts  for  conspiracy  and 
treason  against  the  government. 

Burr  was  socially  and  politically 
popular  in  the  nation. 

While  in  prison,  he  was  flattered, 
wined  and  dined.  In  court  during  trial 
he  was  encircled  by  social  and  political 
influence  that  permeated  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  court-room. 

Possibly  in  the  Burr  trial,  then  as 
now,  inoney  and  political  influence  had 
weight  in  court  balances,  and  the 
scales  went  down  in  favor  of  the  pris- 
oner and  he  was  discharged. 


Whatever  influence  surrounding  the 
case,  the  arrest  and  trial  was  salutary. 
Though  the  evidence  failed  to  convict 
him  of  such  treasonable  acts  tmder 
technicalities  alleged  in  the  indict- 
ment as  to  justify  a  conviction  under 
its  penalties,  yet  the  trial  squelched  out 
the  stages  of  treason,  conspirators  dis- 
persed, and  quiet  and  peace  reigned 
over  the  nation. 

Lincoln  came  to  the  presidency  in 
1861,  at  the  age  of  52  years,  amid  low- 
ering clouds  and  lightning  flashes  of  a 
political  storm,  threatening  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  and  dire  calamities 
to  the  nation.  With  confidence  in  the 
people,  and  firm  trust  in  an  overruling 
Providence,  he  took  the  oath  of  office 
without  mental  reserv^ation,  and  en- 
tered upon  its  duties — guided  the 
storm — preserved  the  government  and 
unity  of  the  republic,  with  the  crown 
of  peace  resting  upon  the  citadel  of 
the  nation,  with  national  robes  washed 
clean  from  the  stains  of  slavery,  and 
three  millions  of  human  beings  at  one 
dash  of  his  pen  emancipated  and  set 
free  forever. 

Though  overwhelmed  by  pressing 
cares  of  a  nation  that  would  have  justi- 
fied him  in  keeping  doors  closed 
against  all  but  his  immediate  advisers, 
still  he  found  time  to  listen  to  com- 
plaints and  suggestions  from  the  peo- 
ple, but  his  head  and  heart  never  lost 
balance  by  the  interview.  Though 
kind  and  s>Tnpathetic  in  the  make-up 
of  his  nature,  he  had  a  great  object  to 
achieve,  and  he  moved  on  to  its  ac- 
complishment with  the  courage  and 
majesty  of  his  convictions. 

Sir  Edward  Malet,  after  a  distin- 
guished diplomatic  career,  in  his  auto- 
biography, giving  some  description  of 
his  Washington  career  as  a  member  of 
the  British  legation,  among  all  the 
great  men  he  came  in  contact  with,  iir 
a  lifetime  of  service  spent  in  the  lead- 
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ing  capitols  of  the  world,  places  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  first.    He  says: 

"He  was  a  great  man — one  whom 
the  homely  and  loving  appellation  can- 
not belittle.  Of  all  the  great  men  I 
have  known,  he  is  the  one  who  has 
left  upon  me  the  impression  of  a  ster- 
ling son  of  God.  Straightforward, 
unflinching,  not  loving  the  work  he 
had  to  do,  but  facing  it  with  a  bold 
and  true  heart ;  mild  whenever  he  had 
a  chance ;  stem  as  iron  when  the  pub- 
lic weal  required  it,  following  a  bee- 
line  to  the  goal  which  duty  set  before 
him.  I  can  feel  the  grip  of  his  mas- 
sive hand  and  the  searching  look  of  his 
kindly  eye." 

No  administration  ever  had  darker 
forebodings  at  the  outset — greater 
difficulties  to  overcome  to  sustain  the 
government  and  preserve  its  unity, 
none  ever  performed  its  duties  with 
wiser  foresight,  none  ever  left  the  seat 
of  national  power  with  brighter  record 
for  the  nation's  grandeur  than  did 
Lincoln. 

His  name  and  his  administration 
will  live  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
as  seemed  to  none  in  difficulties  over- 
come— second  to  none  in  wisdom  dis- 
played— second  to  none  in  triumph  of 
duties  performed — second  to  none  in 
glory  of  achievements.  Its  victories 
in  war,  though  baptized  in  blood,  were 
sanctified  in  peace,  with  the  crown  of 
the  covenant  secured  forever. 

Slavery. — ^Jefferson,  though  born  in 
a  slave  state,  surrounded  by  influence 
of  the  system,  was  opposed  to  the  in- 
stitution, and  never  bought  or  sold  a 
slave  in  the  shambles  of  the  market. 
In  1769  he  introduced  a  resolution  into 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  for  the 
emancipation  of  slavery  in  the  state; 
and  later,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  called  attention  to  Congress, 
that  the  time  had  come  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  the  country. 


Lincoln,  bom  in  a  slave  state,  was 
anti-slavery  in  his  convictions,  and 
fought  against  the  institution  with  all 
the  courage  and  vigor  of  his  manhood, 
and  finally,  at  an  opportune  moment, 
burst  the  fetters  of  slavery,  and  set  a 
race  free  forever.  The  Emancipation 
Proclamation  by  Lincoln  was  equal  in 
literary  merit,  as  courageous  and  pat- 
riotic in  design,  as  meritorious  in  exe- 
cution, as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. These  two  papers  stand  side  by 
side  as  masterful  aids  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  humanity  throughout  the 
world. 

Louisiana  Purchase — One  great  act 
of  Jefferson's  administration  was  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  from  France, 
which  covered  an  area  of  territory 
larger  in  extent  than  the  thirteen  origi- 
nal states  of  the  Union. 

It  gave  us  a  solid  country  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Pacific,  from  great  fresh 
lantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  g^eat  fresh 
water  lakes  on  the  north  to  salt  seas 
on  the  south,  removing  the  anchorage 
of  a  French  nation  from  our  borders, 
giving  us  possession  of  all  their  lands 
and  mineral  deposits,  control  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries, 
an  unbroken  coast  line  from  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico; and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Jef- 
ferson was  denounced  for  squandering 
the  nation's  money  for  wild  desert 
lands,  fit  only  for  Indians  and  the 
roaming  of  wild  beasts. 

Out  of  this  purchase  we  have  al- 
ready admitted  fifteen  great  prosperous 
states  into  the  Union,  each  state  rep- 
resenting many  times  in  value  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  purchase.  These  states 
are  powerful  elements  in  the  channels 
of  our  national  life,  eflFecting,  if  not 
shaping,  the  destinies  of  the  republic. 
They  are  germs  of  statehood  civiliza- 
tion that  struck  deep  root  in  American 
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soil  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  Jef- 
ferson watered  the  plant,  and  its  vigor- 
ous growth  survives  the  life  of  his  be- 
ing, and  expands  in  glory  for  the  re- 
public as  years  evolve. 

Other  territory  covered  by  this 
grant  is  yet  to  be  baptized  into  the 
sisterhood  of  states  under  our  flag, 
which  has  symbolized  the  nation's 
power  for  a  hundred  years  upon  the 
seas,  and  in  midnight  whirlwinds  upon 
the  land,  without  the  loss  of  a  star 
emblazoned  upon  its  folds. 

Alaska. — One  great  act  of  the  Lin- 
coln administration  was  the  Alaskan 
purchase  from  Russia.  This  terri- 
tory, according  to  government  figures, 
contains  a  territory  equal  in  extent  to 
seventy  states  the  size  of  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  a  wise  foresight,  and 
lucky  grasp  of  circumstances  that  se- 
cured to  the  United  States  this  terri- 
tory. 

If  the  purchase  had  been  delayed 
twenty  years,  it  is  doubtful  if  100  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  would  have  secured 
the  transfer;  and  if  delayed  thirty 
years  no  money  consideration  could 
have  been  named  for  its  purchase. 

Just  when  or  how  Russia  acquired 
jurisdiction  over  this  territory  I  am 
not  advised,  presumably  it  was  b}-  dis- 
covery. In  1728,  Vitus  Behring,  a 
Russian  navigator,  crossed  over  Behr- 
ing Sea  into  Alaskan  waters,  giving 
his  own  name  to  the  sea  and  strait, 
which  name  they  bear  to-day  In 
1741  he  crossed  it  again,  but  on  his 
return  was  shipwrecked  on  one  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  died  there  in 
1741. 

The  Russian  government  followed 
up  those  incursions  by  leasing  out  to 
its  subjects  rights  to  establish  trading 
posts  and  gather  furs  therein.  At  the 
time  of  its  agreed  transfer  to  the 
United  States,  some  fortv  of    these 


trading   posts   had   been   established, 
shipping  furs  direct  to  Russia. 

Most  of  those  leases  expired  by  limi- 
itation  with  the  year  1863,  when  the 
Lincoln  administration  commenced  ne^ 
gotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

The  original  price  agreed  upon  was 
$7,000,000,  but  it  was  found  that  there 
were  some  outstanding  obligations  to 
Russian  subjects,  and  some  claimed 
rights  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  whfch 
it  was  deemed  best  to  cancel  before 
the  transfer,  and  $200,000  was  added 
for  that  purpose.  Some  delay  was  oc- 
casioned thereby,  but  all  outstanding 
claims  being  secured,  the  sale  was  per- 
fected at  $7,200,000. 

This  great  territory,  with  all  its 
wealth  of  gold  and  silver,  its  coal, 
iron,  copper  and  other  mineral  de- 
posits, its  fisheries,  its  seals,  its  tim- 
bers, were  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  at  a  cost  of  hardly  the  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  for  each  $100  represented 
by  its  values. 

The  peaceful  abrogation  and  nega- 
tion of  recognized  rights  of  a  foreign 
nation  from  the  continent,  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  those  rights  in  friendly 
ways,  were  of  more  consequence  to  the 
United  States  than  many  times  the 
money  value  paid  for  the  purchase. 

This  purchase  not  only  extended  our 
territorial  domain  northward,  border- 
ing more  than  1,000  miles  of  Pacific 
Ocean,  but  extended  our  possessions 
westward  many  leagues  from  the  Pa- 
cific shores,  covering  the  Aleutian 
Islands  of  commercial  value  with  full 
possession  and  quiet  enjoyment  with- 
out a  soldier  to  guard  or  patrol  the 
precincts,  or  the  issuing  of  a  treasury 
warrant  for  its  peaceful  enjoyment. 

These  islands  are  crowned  with 
golden  sunlight  at  midday,  while  mid- 
night darkens  the  capitol  in  Washing- 
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ton.  Governor  Swineford  of  Alaska 
said  to  a  reporter  for  publication,  and 
widely  published: 

**When  I  sat  at  my  desk  in  Sitka  I 
was  further  from  Attu  Island,  the 
westernmost  point  in  Alaska,  than  I 
was  from  Portland,  Me.  This  may 
serve  to  g^ve  some  idea  of  the  prodig- 
ious distances  of  Alaska.  But  I  can 
furnish  a  more  striking  one.  If  the 
capitol  of  the  United  States  were  lo- 
cated in  the  center  of  the  United 
States — that  is  to  say,  at  a  point  equi- 
distant from  Quoddvhead,  Me.,  and 
Attu  Island,  Alaska — it  would  be  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  some  600  miles  north 
by  west  of  San  Francisco." 

The  Louisiana  purchase  and  the 
Alaskan  purchase  were  substantially 
co-extensive  in  territorial  area;  and 
each  represent  more  money  values  than 
the  human  mind  can  comprehend. 
The  Louisiana  purchase  supplied  gold 
and  silver  demands  of  the  nation  from 
twenty  to  seventy  millions  of  people, 
and  is  still  pouring  it  into  the  national 
treasury  at  100  millions  a  year. 

Its  coal,  copper,  iron,  lead  and 
other  mineral  deposits  are  supplying 
demands  of  the  nation  with  their  pro- 
ducts in  vast  quantities,  from  unex- 
hausted resources,  while  its  agricultur- 
al products  are  feeding  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Alaska,  as  yet  hardly  scratched  for 
its  mineral  values,  is  sending  down  its 
golden  treasures  by  the  tons  weight, 
and  soon  will  send  it  down,  I  almost 
said  by  the  shipload,  to  be  coined  into 
golden  eagles  for  circulation  among 
the  people. 

Its  mineral  deposits,  rich  in  quality 
and  extensive  in  quantities,  are  resting 
in  their  silent  beds,  waiting  the  hand 
of  industry  to  unlock  their  secrets,  and 
for  transportation  facilities  to  realize 
their  values. 


One  generation  from  the  date  of  the 
Alaskan  purchase,  teleg^ph  and  tele- 
phone systems  are  stretching  their 
quivering  nerves  up  into  Alaska,  and 
the  wires  tremble,  and  the  ear  tingles 
with  the  weight  of  messages  that  come 
over  the  lines  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  world. 

Its  fisheries  and  maritime  commerce 
annually  exceed  the  original  cost  of 
the  purchase  with  revenues  increased 
as  vears  revolve;  while  its  timber  re- 
sources  baffle  human  conception  in 
values. 

No  man  can  fully  comprehend  the 
national  bearings  to  our  country  in  a 
commercial,  political  or  religious 
standpoint  of  these  two  purchases 
which  crown  the  life  work  of  these  two 
men  in  national,  hopeful,  perpetual 
recognition  of  their  great  services 

Monuments  of  brass  or  marble  are 
but  feeble  expressions  of  a  nation's 
gratitude  measured  by  the  calm  ver- 
dict of  prosperity  in  review.  Our 
Constitution  and  flag — twin-bom  em- 
blems of  national  sovereignty,  baptized 
into  our  national  life;  and  these  two 
great  territorial  acquisitions  stand  to- 
gether, with  no  strriined  relations  ob- 
scured by  the  smoke  of  battle. 

This  is  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  I  predict 
that  in  the  records  of  this  vear  railwav 
bands  will  reach  from  the  northern 
boundaries  of  that  purchase  up  into 
Alaska,  to  secure  its  commerce,  and 
the  mystic  hands  of  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln  will  clasp  over  the  physical 
union  of  these  two  great  acquisitions 
secured  to  the  nation  through  their 
instrumentality,  cemented  into  perpet- 
ual union. 

Both  of  these  great  acquisitions  to 
our  national  domain  were  the  result 
of  honorable  purchase  and  peaceful  de- 
liverance ;  and  not  by  bloody  conquest 
at  the  cannon's  mouth. 
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PRESIDENTS  AND  HEROES  SEEN  IN 
STONINGTON  LONG  AGO  — PERSONAL 
NARRATIVES  FROM  LONG  OBSERVATION 


BY 

H.  CLAY  TRUMBULL,  S.  T.  D. 

Author  of  "Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,"  ''  Friendship,  the  Master  Passion  '* 

and  many  other  volumes 

After  seventy-three  years  of  keen  observation,  and  long:  acquaintance  with  disting^uished  men 
Dr.  Trumbull  writes  of  his  experiences  for  The  Connecticut  Magazine.  The  author  and  editor  was 
born  at  Stonington, Connecticut,  June  8.1830  and  was  educated  at  Williston  Seminary,  East  Hampton, 
Massachusetts.  He  came  to  Hartford  in  1851  and  was  appointed  State  Missionary  of  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union  for  Connecticut  in  1858.  He  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational  clergyman  in 
1861  and  served  during  the  war  as  chaplain  of  the  Tenth  Connecticut  Volunteers,  being  taken  pris- 
oner before  Port  Wagner  in  1863.  Appointed  missionary  secretary  for  New  England  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Sunday  School  Union  in  1866,  and  normal  secretary  in  1871,  he  removed  in  1875  to  Philadelphia 
where  he  became  the  editor  and  chief  owner  of  the  Sunday  School  Times.  In  1881  he  visited  the  Bast, 
and  discovered  the  long-lost  site  of  Kadesh-Barnea,  on  the  southern  border  of  Palestine.  His  liter- 
ary works  have  been  numerous,  including  **The  Sabbath  School  Concert,"  1861;  "The  Knightly 
Soldier,  1865,  revised  1892;  **  Childhood  Conversion,"  1868;  "  The  Captured  Scout  of  the  Army  of  the 
James,"  1868:  "The  Model  Superintendent,"  1880;  "  Kadesh-Barnea,"  1884;  *' Teaching  and  Teachers," 
1884;  "The  Blood  Covenant,"  1885;  **  The  Sunday  School ;  its  Origin,"  1888;  "  Principles  and  Practice,'* 
1889;  "  Friendship,  the  Master  Passion,"  1891;  "  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,"  1894;  and  other 
volumes,  several  of  which  have  been  re-published  in  England.— Editor 


STONINGTON,  Connecticut, 
my  native  place,  had,  a  half- 
century' and  more  ago,  excep- 
tional prominence  for  a 
small  New  England  town.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this.  It  is 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  A  ship-channel  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  between  Watch 
Hill  on  the  one  hand  and  Fisher's 
Island  on  the  other.  A  commodious 
harbor  at  Stonington  made  that  place 
an  eligible  port  of  entry  and  exit  for 
privateers  in  the  war  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  in  1775- 
1781  and  again  in  the  War  of  1812- 
14.  In  consequence  an  attempt  was 
made  in  each  of  these  wars  by  the 
British  ships  on  our  coast  to  destroy 


Stonington.  Commodore  James  Wal- 
lace in  H.  M.  Frigate  Rose,  with  other 
vessels,  led  the  attack  in  August,  1775. 
The  village  was  bombarded,  and 
many  buildings  were  injured,  but  only 
one  man  was  wounded.  This  attack 
was  soon  after  repulsed,  and  a  sloop- 
tender  that  was  sent  into  the  harbor 
was  driven  off  disabled.  This  inspired 
the  Yankee  seamen  and  soldiers  with 
fresh  courage. 

The  attack  in  18 13  was  made  in 
force  by  a  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Hardy,  a  favorite  offi- 
cer of  Lord  Nelson  and  in  whose  arms 
Nelson  died.  But  the  Stonington  Yan- 
kees, without  any  formal  fortification, 
rose  up,  and  with  two  eighteen 
pounder    smooth-bore    cannon     (still 
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preserved  there)  they  drove  off  the 
British  fleet  considerably  damaged, 
and  this  with  no  loss  to  the  defenders. 
This  in  itself  made  Stonington  a  place 
of  interest  to  patriotic  citizens  from 
abroad.  As  I  knew  personally  many 
of  those  Yankee  defenders,  including 
some  who  had  a  part  in  the  repulse  in 
1775,  and  as  I  often  heard  the  story 
of  the  second  attack  retold  by  my 
parents,  I  took  special  pride  as  a  boy 
in  the  coming  of  prominent  citizens 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  to 
visit  the  site  of  this  patriotic  defense. 
Brittania's  navy  had  twice  been  re- 
pulsed by  Stonington  Yankees.  Had 
we  not  reason  to  be  proud  ? 

In  my  boyhood  I  heard  my  parents 
tell  of  the  visit,  years  before,  to  Ston- 
ington, of  President  Monroe,  accom- 
panied by  Commodore  Bainbridge, 
General  Swift,  and  others.  He  ex- 
amined the  points  of  attack  and  de- 
fense, and  he  complimented  the  brave 
Yankee  defenders,  many  of  whom 
were  still  there.  It  was  pointed  with 
pride,  in  my  grandfather's  house,  to 
the  high  four-post  bedstead,  with 
hangings  and  canopy,  in  which  the 
President  slept. 

While  I  was  yet  but  a  little  more 
than  three  years  old,  I  was  lifted  in 
my  mother's  arms  in  order  to  see  from 
a  window  of  our  Stonington  home 
President  Andrew  Jackson  and  Vice- 
President,  afterwards  President,  Mar- 
tin VanBuren  passing  our  house,  on  a 
visit  to  the  famous  site  of  the  repell- 
ing of  the  British  fleet  in  1813.  The 
appearance  of  both  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Martin  VanBuren  is  fresh  in  my 
memory  to-day,  after  nearly  seventy 
years.  Jackson  was  tall,  erect,  bare- 
headed, with  white,  or  light  iron-gray, 
hair  standing  up  above  his  forehead, 
and  was  an  impressive  personality. 
VanBuren,   walking   after  him,   was 


shorter,  with  round  head,  bald  crown, 
and  brown  "  mutton-chop  "  whiskers, 
and  with  his  well-known  "  foxy  "  look, 
as  he  was  even  then  planning  to  step 
into  his  leader's  shoes.  How  much 
history  centered  in  those  two  men ! 

An  American  boy  comes,  very  early, 
to  realize  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  stands  for  all  that  roy- 
alty represents  to  the  British  lad;  es- 
pecially if  the  American  who  holds 
the  exalted  office  is  a  hero  through  his 
own  achievement.  Therefore  it  is 
that  President  Jackson,  who  had  been 
known  as  General  Jackson,  who  had 
lowered  the  pride  of  the  British  army, 
stood  out,  as  magnified  through  my 
boyish  imagination,  as  the  first  hero 
whom  the  world  called  great  that  I 
had  ever  looked  on.  And  to  this  day 
nothing  that  my  eyes  have  ever  seen, 
in  the  way  of  natural  scenery,  equals 
in  impressiveness  the  sight  of  a  great 
man  and  a  true  one.  He  is  sure  to 
excite  my  interest.  I  have  seen  the 
Alps  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Yosemite,  Mount  Sinai,  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon,  Niagara  Falls,  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  oceans,  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
but  these  are  as  nothing  in  my  mem- 
ory compared  with  President  Jackson, 
my  first  hero,  and  the  other  heroes 
who  have  followed  him  in  my  human 
gaze. 

It  was  about  ten  years  after  this 
sight  of  President  Jackson  that  Presi- 
dent John  Tyler  visited  Stonington. 
My  uncle,  Dr.  George  E.  Palmer,  be- 
ing Warden  of  the  Borough  at  the 
time,  made  the  address  of  welcome, 
and  when  he  was  showing  President 
Tyler  the  landmarks  that  President 
Jackson  had  visited,  walking  by  my 
father,  who  was  on  the  Reception 
Committee,  I  was  near  enough  to  hear 
all  the  conversation.    The  two  "  eigh- 
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teen  pounders "  that  had  driven  off 
the  British  fleet  were  still  preserved, 
but  the  brick  building  that  served  as  a 
United  States  arsenal  was  dilapidated 
and  weather-worn.  My  uncle  re- 
ferred to  this  fact,  and  suggested  that 
it  would  be  well  if  the  national  govern- 
ment would  make  better  provision  for 
these  artillery  defenders  of  American 
honor.  At  this  President  Tyler,  who 
popularly  went  by  the  name  of  "  Old 
Veto,"  in  consequence  of  his  many 
vetoes,  said  humorously: 

"I'll  tell  you  what  Fd  do.  If  you'll 
get  Congress  to  vote  an  appropriation 
for  that  arsenal,  I'll  promise  not  to 
veto  it."  And  all  of  us  laughed  at 
that  joke. 

Not  long  after  this  there  came  to 
Stonington  a  hero  who  was  not  a  pres- 
ident, but  who  appealed  to  a  boy 
brought  up  on  the  seacoast  and  amid 
ships  and  sailors  even  more  than  could 
any  soldier  or  army  officer.  This  was 
Commodore  Isaac  Hull,  familiarly 
known  as  "  Old  Ironsides,"  who  com- 
manded the  frigate  Constitution  in  her 
famous  fight  with  the  British  frigate 
Guerriere.  As  I  was  called  to  my 
home  window  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
I  saw  Commodore  Hull  passing  down 
over  the  village  show-ground,  which 
had  been  exhibited  to  President  Tyler 
and  President  Jackson.  This  was  not 
long  before  the  death  of  Commodore 
Hull,  as  he  died  in  1843.  He  was, 
however,  still  in  vigorous  health, 
somewhat  short  and  stout,  with  the 
then  conventional  American  dress  suit 
of  blue  coat  and  trousers,  and  buff 
waistcoat,  with  gilt  buttons  on  both 
coat  and  waistcoat.  This  was  a  com- 
mon dress  suit  for  civilians  in  that 
day.  It  was  a  survival  of  the  Federal 
uniform  of  Revolutionary  times.  Dan- 
iel Webster  wore  it  on  state  occasions. 
I  am  glad  to  have  that  picture  of  Com- 


modore Hull  hanging  in  my  mental 
gallery.  He  looked  quite  the  naval 
hero,  to  my  bo34iood  fancy. 

In  those  days,  and  until  the  days  of 
the  Civil  War,  we  had  in  the  United 
States  navy  no  higher  rank  than  that 
of  captain,  or  post-captain,  as  the  Brit- 
ish termed  it.  A  captain  who  had 
been  in  command  of  a  fleet  was  by 
courtesy  called  a  commodore,  but  his 
actual  rank  was  still  that  of  captain, 
thus  at  the  time  of  the  fight  of  the 
Constitution  with  the  Guerriere,  it  was 
Captain  Hull  who  was  pitted  against 
Captain  Dacres.  From  my  boyhood  I 
had  heard  with  pride  of  that  battle.  A 
ballad  version  of  it  was  in  my  memory, 
one  verse  suggesting  Captain  Hull's 
generosity ;  and  now,  as  I  saw  "  Com- 
modore "  Hull  in  actual  life,  I  thought 
of  those  words : 
"When  Dacres  came  on  board, 

To  deliver  up  his  sword. 

He  looked  so  dull 

And  heavy,  O. 
'You  may  keep  it,*  says  brave  Hull, 

'But  what  makes  you  look  so  dull 

And  heavy,  O  ? 

Come,  cheer  up,  and  take 

A  glass  of  brandy,  O !'  " 
It  was  about  the  same  time  that  I 
saw  Commodore  Hull,  a  naval-hero  of 
the  war  of  1812,  that  I  was  presented, 
in  my  father's  house  in  Stonington,  to 
an  army-hero  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  This  was  Colonel  John  Trum- 
bull, an  officer  of  the  military  staff  of 
General  Washington.  He  was  a  son 
of  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the 
friend  of  Washington,  and  who  as 
"  Brother  Jonathan  "  is  immortalized 
as  a  representative  of  the  Yankee  na- 
tion. While  then  more  than  four- 
score years  of  age,  he  was  a  dignified 
man  of  erect  form  and  soldierly  bear- 
ing. 
Our  ideas  of  the  patriots  and  heroes 
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of  the  Revolution  are  obtained  from 
his  paintings  more  than  from  any 
other  source.  He  painted  the  picture 
of  **  Signing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence/" "  General  Washington's 
Farewell  to  the  Army,  at  Annapolis/' 
"The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill/'  and 
other  well-known  paintings  in  the  Ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

As  Colonel  Trumbull  was  bom  in 
1756,  and  died  in  1843,  ^Y  memory  of 
him  connects  me  with  the  early  days 
of  our  history  as  a  nation.  He  had 
personally  watched  at  a  distance  the 
battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  He  had 
known  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, John  Hancock,  Roger  Sherman, 
General  Putnam,  and  others  of  our 
patriotic  heroes.  An  American  would 
have  been  indeed  prosy  and  unimagi- 
native not  to  be  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  sight  of  one  of  the  military  fam- 
ily of  General  Washington,  and  who 
had  known  most  of  the  soldiers  and 
statesmen  of  Revolutionary  days.  That 
was  the  highest  point  of  my  personal 
memories  of  a  hero. 

Because  Stonington  was  the  ter- 
minus of  the  then  principal  railroad 
line  between  Boston  and  New  York 
it  was  an  important  station  on  the  route 
between  Eastern  New  England  and 
Philadelphia  and  Washington.  This 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  see  many 
distinguished  persons  as  they  left  the 
cars  to  take  the  steamer  for  New  York. 
And  even  some  of  those  glimpses  of 
great  men  are  memories  to  be  treas- 
ured gratefully. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1848  that  I 
learned  that  ex-President  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  to  pass  through  Stonington 
on  his  way  to  Washington,  and  I  went 
to  the  station  to  get  my  first  glimpse 
of  him.  General  Washington  had 
known  him  while  he  was  yet  a  young 
man,  and  had  predicted  great  things 
of  him.    He  had  had  a  part  in  the  birth 


of  our  great  Republic.  He  had  done 
service  with  his  honored  father  or  by 
himself  in  a  diplomatic  sphere  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Russia,  and  Germany. 
He  had  held  almost  every  station  of 
honor  in  our  nation,  to  that  of  Presi- 
dent, and  had  been  a  faithful  and  most 
useful  member  of  the  national  House 
of  Representatives  after  he  had  left 
the  presidential  chair.  All  this  intensi- 
fied my  interest  in  a  sight  of  the  "  Old 
Man  Eloquent "  as  I  saw  him,  short 
of  stature,  but  great  in  deeds  and 
worth,  pass  along  with  others  from  the 
cars  to  the  steamboat.  That  proved  to 
be  John  Quincy  Adams's  last  journey 
to  Washington.  A  few  months  later 
he  died  in  the  Capitol  in  Washington, 
and  I  went  with  my  father  to  New 
York  City  to  witness  his  funeral  pro- 
cession on  its  way  to  his  old  home  in 
Quincy. 

Governor  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  a 
hero  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  later 
American  minister  to  Russia,  passed, 
while  he  was  governor,  one  Sunday  at 
my  father's  house  in  Stonington.  He 
was  one  of  the  popular  heroes  of  the 
Democratic  party.  I  had  reason  to 
know  that  in  a  conference  in  Washmg- 
ton  before  the  presidential  nomination 
in  1852  it  was  decided  by  the  leaders, 
if  the  emergency  made  such  action  de- 
sirable, to  bring  out  as  a  "  dark  horse  " 
in  the  convention  either  Thomas  H. 
Seymour  or  Franklin  Pierce.  A  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  came  to  New  Eng- 
land to  talk  with  the  two  and  decide 
between  them.  As  a  result  of  this 
visit  Franklin  Pierce  was  chosen,  and 
his  presidency  stands  in  history  in  con- 
sequence. 

During  our  Civil  War,  in  my  cam- 
paigning in  North  Carolina,  my  Ston- 
ington home  and  companionships  were 
unexpectedly  brought  back  to  me.  I 
was   with   my   regiment  near   Golds- 
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boro'  in  December,  1862.  We  had 
been  in  two  severe  fights  in  the  past 
three  days,  and  had  lost  more  than 
one-four^  of  our  force  engaged.  As 
we  were  on  our  way  back  to  New 
Berne,  we  were  marching  one  night 
through  the  blazing  pine  woods,  when 
a  call  came  from  a  New  York  regi- 
ment which  we  were  passing: 

"What  regiment  is  that?" 

"The  Tenth  Connecticut,''  was  the 
reply. 

*The  Tenth  Connecticut!  Is  there 
any  one  in  that  regiment  from  Ston- 
ington?" 

As  I  was  riding  by  my  colonel  I 
called  out  in  response,  "Yes,  here's 
'  Hen  Trumbull.'    Who  are  you  ?  " 

"I'm  Cburty  Babcock,"  came  back 
the  voice  of  one  whom  I  had  known 
as  a  Stonington  boy.  He  was  of  Rev- 
olutionary stock ;  one  of  his  ancestors 
was  prominent  in  the  English  army  in 
the  days  of  Good  Queen  Anne.  From 
the  time  of  that  meeting  on  the  North 


Carolina  road  I  was  near  that  Ston- 
ington companion  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  was  for  some  time  on  the 
staff  of  General  Meade,  where  I  was 
near  him,  before  Petersburg  and 
Richmond.  He  married  a  wife  who 
was  of  a  choice  Litchfield  County  fam- 
ily, and  he  returned  to  Stonington  to 
spend  his  last  years  in  the  old  home.  I 
was  often  pleasantly  associated  with 
him  in  his  later  life. 

Thus  in  Stonington  I  saw  at  least 
four  Presidents  of  the  United  States; 
a  fifth  had  been  there  before.  There  I 
saw  and  had  pleasant  linkings  with  a 
prominent  officer  of  the  Revolutionary 
War;  with  well-known  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  in  the  War  of  1812; 
with  an  eminent  officer  of  the  Mexican 
War;  and  with  an  honored  officer  in 
the  Civil  War.  And  these  are  but  an 
illustration  in  a  single  sphere  of  action 
of  the  influences  that  centered  in  that 
small  seaside  village  where  my  earliest 
impressions  of  life  were  secured. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
Following  the  Connecticut  River  to  Hartford  on  search  for  onr  Two  Thousand  Ancestors 


IT  was  a  beautiful  day  when  we 
entered  the  Borough  of  Lord 
Say  and  Seal  and  Lord  Brook, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  New  Eng- 
land's Rhine,  sometimes  mentioned 
as  the  Connecticut  River. 

Saybrook  has  its  memories  too.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
"Saybrook  Platform,"  as  well  as  of 
Yale  College,  which  was  established 
here  in  1701. 

We  decided  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  Connecticut  River,  not  like  our 
forefathers,  in  boats  which  were  hard 
rowed  with  the  rising  tide  and  tied 
up  while  the  waters  ebbed,  but  on  a 
comfortable  highway. 

The  projecting  spurs  of  ledge  and 
bordering  marshes  have  forced  the 
highway  far  inland,  and  we  only 
caught  vagrant  glimpses  of  distant 
reaches  glimmering  in  the  sunshine 
through  vistas  of  autumn's  brilliant 
leafage. 

At  last  we  reached  the  crest  of  a 
mountain  range  near  Middletown  and 
came  into  full  and  extensive  view  of 


the  real  Connecticut  Valley.  Hart- 
ford's lights  gleamed  in  the  fading 
twilight  as  we  entered  its  streets, 
guided  by  the  one  familiar  landmark, 
the  gilded  dome  of  its  capitol.  For 
the  New  England  genealogist  and 
historian  Hartford  is  a  center  of 
interest.  Only  six  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  colony  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker 
came  marching  through  the  wilder- 
ness. That  year  they  obtained  a  deed 
from  the  Indians  of  the  Suckiaug 
tribe,  and  it  was  at  first  proposed  to 
name  the  place  in  their  honor,  but  it 
was  finally  decided  to  name  it  after 
Hertford,  Eng.,  the  birthplace  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  their  assistant 
minister,  which  also  touches  another 
point  on  our  ancestry.  Sometimes 
we  are  given  to  mourning  because 
the  sonorous  Indian  names  are  pass- 
ing away  to  be  succeeded  by  harsher 
sounds,  but  in  this  case  we  shall 
agree,  I  think,  there  is  no  cause  for 
regret. 
About    the    Center    church    cluster 
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the  city  of  the  dead.  Close  to  the 
back  of  the  church  is  the  stone  of  An- 
drew Benton,  1683.  Hartford,  like 
Salem,  had  its  trials  and  executions 
for   witchcraft. 

The  grave  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker,  who  died  in  1647,  ^s  covered 
by  an  elaborate  stone  which  belongs 
to  the  style  of  a  century  later. 

We  searched  the  old  ground  over 
for  the  grave  of  a  pet  ancestor,  one 
Capt.  George  Denison.  His  stone 
was  standing  in  1835,  according  to  a 
list  of  the  stones  standing  at  that 
time,  but  we  did  not  succeed  in  finding 
it.  He  was  a  notable  man  in  his  day, 
and  his  memory  is  surrounded  by  a 
halo  of  romance. 

Bom  in  England  he  came,  when 
twelve  years  old,  with  his  parents  to 
Roxbury,  Mass.  A  member  of  the 
family  was  John  Eliot,  who  came  in 
the  capacity  of  tutor.  This  was  the 
same  John  Eliot  who  became  the  now 
famous  apostle  of  Christianity  to  the 
Indians,  and  even  translated  the  Bible 
into  their  tongue. 

Denison  married  in  1640,  but  be- 
came a  widower  three  years  later. 
Soon  after  this  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  accepted  a  commission  in 
Cromwell's  army,  where  he  soon  won 
distinction.  The  decisive  battle  of 
Naseby  was  fought  June  14,  1645,  ^^ 
which  the  King's  army  was  van- 
quished. In  this  battle  Capt.  Deni- 
son was  wounded  and  was  carried  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  John  Borodell,a  gen- 
tleman of  high  social  position.  Here 
he  was  cared  for  by  Mr.  Borodell's 
daughter  Ann,  with  the  result  that, 
while  he  recovered  from  the  King's 
wound,  he  fell  before  an  archer  of  far 


more  experience  than  any  in  the 
King's  service. 

They  were  married  and  came  to 
this  country,  finally  settling  at  Mys- 
tic, in  the  town  of  Stonington,  Conn., 
where  he  soon  became  the  leading 
man  in  civil  and  military  affairs  in 
the  colony.  He  died  at  Hartford,  as 
stated,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  but 
his  widow  lived  to  the  goodly  age  of 
ninety-seven,  seeing  her  grandchild- 
ren's grandchildren. 

Perhaps  the  reader  is  wondering 
by  this  time  how  many  ancestors  I 
have.  Most  people  when  speaking  of 
ancestry  refer  to  a  single  line,  that  of 
their  father's  name,  or  at  the  most  to 
two  lines,  so  as  to  include  the  moth- 
er's name  also.  But  a  little  sum  in 
arithmetic  will  show  that  if  all  the  an- 
cestry of  one  person  is  traced  back 
only  ten  generations,  oi-  about  three 
hundred  years,  it  will  then  include 
more  than  two  thousand  ancestors. 

We  followed  Connecticut's  valleys 
and  shore,  and  now  we  were  to  cross 
its  uplands.  This  we  did  in  a  long 
succession  of  ascents  and  descents. 
Torrington,  with  its  mountain  river, 
alive  with  the  incessant  whirr  of  ma- 
chinery; Litchfield,  stately,  reserved 
and  decorous  on  its  elevation;  Nor- 
folk, a  country  cluster  of  congested 
wealth;  Canaan  Mountain,  carrying 
on  its  crest  the  highest  lakelet  in  the 
State,  like  a  giant  holding  to  the  sky 
a  cup  of  cold  water  for  the  clouds  to 
drink  from;  Cornwall  Hollow,  where 
rest  the  remains  of  that  great  soldier 
and  fine  personality.  Gen.  John  Sedg- 
wick: all  these  were  embraced  in  our 
drive.  Then  we  reached  the  point  of 
departure,  after  sixteen  days'  journey. 


I  have  heard  the  songs  of  David 

And  the  bells  of  evenin'  chime; 
I  have  listened  to  the  Muses 

Weavin*  fancy  into  rhyme: 
I  have  heard  the  rains  of  summer 

Patter  on  the  thirsty  lands 
'Till  the  daisies  in  the  medder 

Seemed  to  laugh  an'  clap  their  hands. 

I  have  heard  the  bobby-lincolns 

Trillin'  *long  the  brooks  in  June, 
When  the  breezes,  all  a  tip-toe. 

Were  a  waltzin'  to  the  tune, 
An'  the  water-bugs,  a  glimmer, 

Were  a  dancin',  one  an'  one, 
In  delirious  illusion, 

Like  the  witches  of  the  sun. 

I  have  heard  the  pine-tops  murmur. 

An*  the  crickets'  weird  refrain. 
That  has  set  my  heart  a-dreamin' 

Like  the  poppies  in  the  grain; 
But  of  all  the  gusts  o'  music 

That  have  stirred  the  soul  in  me, 
'Tis  the  spring-song  of  the  robin 

In  the  summer-swectin'  tree. 

There  are  themes  of  Mother  Nature 

Set  to  deeper  chords,  'tis  true. 
There's  the  rustle  of  the  fodder 

When  the  harvest-time  is  through. 
But  it's  sad  an'  full  o'  feelin's 

That  a  feller  can't  explain, 
An'  it  makes  him  kind-o'  lonesome. 

An'  it  tangles  up  his  brain 

With  a  sort-o'  foolish  notion 

That  it  ain't  no  use  to  try. 
An'  that  life  is  all  a  fizzle 

Jest  because  he's  bom  to  die. 
But  a  thing  that's  very  diff'rent, 

An'  that  lifts  the  soul  in  me. 
Is  the  spring-song  of  the  robin 

In  the  summer-sweetin'  tree. 


— Herbert  Randall 


The  illustrations  on  the  following  pages  are  from  the  booklet  entitled  "Summer 
Homes,"  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  the  Central  New  Bngland  Railroad. 
Starting  from  Hartford  and  continuing  along  the  line  of  the  Central  New  Bngland 
are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  summer  retreats  in  America,  which  during  these 
summer  months  are  being  visited  by  thousands  of  the  lovers  of  majestic  nature. 
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THE   BIRTHPLACES   OF   GENIUS 


[lie  liisli)r_\    ul    AiiK-rcaii    juri>-      Ji>Iiii;-liii  l-'ield.  wlio  in  later  years  was 
Ijnulenct,    literature    anil    enter-      ;jii]H)inte(l  by  I'resident  Lineoln  a 


prise,  there  are  few  names  mt're 
distinguished  than  that  of  the  I'iel'Is 
of  Conneeticnt.  An<l  until  a  few  years 
ai;o  llie  qnainl  nld  homestead  of  thi> 
i^tiirOy  Coniiectiail  stm-k  siood  im  an 
imrefinenlly  iravelle.l  road  in  ilu'  lii- 
loric  old  lown  ..f  1  laddam.  In  dii- 
hospilahle  oh!  Ii..iise.  wiiii  ii-  un- 
l>aiined  walls  an. I  its  er.nle  hni  -;ih- 
-lantial  arehiteclnre,  re>idid  Rev 
I)avi<l  Diulley  I'ieM.  ..-ler-ynian  and 
liislorian.  from  1804  to  iSi^.  It  v\a-^ 
here  (hat  David  Dinlley  I'ield,  jr  .  the 
distinsnislied  jnriM.  wa^  horn  ..n  hVl.- 
niary  13,  1805.  while  on  X..vemher  _-,. 
iSii'j.  occurred  the    hirih    of    Stei)1)en 


soeiiile  justice  i>f  the  Sni>renie  Court, 
lecouiiny;  in  iWiij  ]irofessor  of  law  in 
the  Tniversily  of  falifomia.  In  1880 
he  was  nominated  in  the  National 
ilemoeratic  (.■onvenlion  as  a  candi<late 
lor  i're-l.k-ni  of  ilu-  Tnited  Stale- and 
ree;ived  vist^-live  votes  on  the  first 
hail'^t.  A.ioiluT  von  of  [he  taniily  of 
ihe  1  laddam  eler-yman  was  Cyrus 
We-t    1-ield,   a    famous    fi.u'ure    in    the 


\tlai 


eahl. 


lu-  elevated 
\iw  \'ork. 
alter   the    lamih. 
id-e.     Massachu- 
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AROUND   THE   OLD-TIME   FIRESIDE 


THERE  is  no  greater  picture  of 
hospitality  tlian  the  scene  of 
the  burning  log  in  many  of 
the  old-time  houses  in  Connecticut. 
And  this  comer  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
old  Wilson  house  in  Milford  lirings 
back  the  recollections  of  the  days  when 
a  great  nation  is  being  built  and  a 
courageous  people  wcro  layiuf,'  the 
foundation  of  the  most  inHiienlial  re- 
public in  the  world.  It  was  before 
such  firesides  as  this  that  the  struggle 
for  independence  was  |>lanncil  and 
self-goveminent  was  outlined.  Hefore 
the  steaming  kettles  gaibcrcd  the  early 


pioneers  and,  seated  alxDut  the  huge 
stone  fireplace  on  settles, they  discussed 
the  making  of  the  very  documents 
which  are  to-day  our  greatest  records 
in  history.  In  the  farther  corner 
rested  the  flint-lock.  Here  was  the 
brass  wanning-pan  and  the  flip-dog, 
the  (juaint  utensils  of  brass  and  cop- 
jier,  pigskin  trunk  and  the  battered 
shoemaker's  liench  beside  the  old- 
fashioned  wooden  cradle.  Such  were 
tile  homes  in  the  days  of  the  besiuning 
when  strong  cbaracfer,  courage  and 
fortitude   were   the   dominant    cliarac- 


AFTICR  the  material  struggle 
for  supremacy  there  comes  a 
time  when  wearied  with  the 
ccniflict  we  long  to  flee  from  the  din 
of  the  toilers  into  a  peaceful  quietude. 
It  is  then  that  we  learn  the  real  beauty 
cind  strength  of  nature,  and  during  the 
coming  summer  months  there  can  he 
no  more  beneficial  pastime  than  a 
visit  to  the  lake  regions  of  Connec- 
ticut. This  state  alK)unds  in  beauti- 
ful little  touches  of  lake  scenery  and 
it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  are 
unknown  even  to  the  lover  of  the  out- 
of-door  world.  As  Hamilton  W. 
Mabic  says  in  **A  Springtime  Literary 
Talk,"  to  those  who  have  taught  them- 
selves to  see  the  world  abotit  them 
this  season  of  the  year  is  a  miracle ;  it 
is  a  wonder,  a  movement  of  life  so 
deep  and  vast  and  so  productive  of 
rapid  change  in  the  things  about  us 
that  we  cannot  fathom  or  comprehend 
it. 

**In  a  (lay  tlic'  world  seems  to  have 
fashioned  new  garments  for  itself,  and 
tliat  which  was  dead  is  alive  again. 
This  stupendous  change,  whicli  would 
till  us  with  awe  if  we  were  not  so  ac- 
ciistonu'd  to  it.  is  visible  to  all  eyes, 
but  it  does  not  change  the  habits  of  all 
who  see  it.  Half  the  |)leasure  of  life 
comes  from  adapting  our  habits  to  the 
seasons. and  so  bringing  ourselves  into 
vital   contact   with   the   life  about    tis. 


and  breaking  up  the  monotony  of  reg- 
ular occupation.  He  who  forms  the 
habit  of  seeing  every  day  the  world 
alxnit  him,  and  of  changing  his  recrea- 
tions, his  pleasures,  his  occupations  in 
leisure  hours  to  suit  the  season,  may 
faint  by  the  way  from  the  weari- 
ness of  the  heavy  load  he  is  compelled 
to  carry,  but  will  never  find  the  way 
monotonous  and  uninteresting.  Win- 
ter sends  us  indoors  for  meditation 
and  reading  by  our  firesides,  for  the 
deep  spiritual  joy  and  education  of 
family  life,  for  the  rest  and  sweetness 
of  intimate  relations  with  our  friends 
under  our  roof  or  under  theirs ;  spring 
knocks  at  the  door  and  bids  us  come 
without  and  look  at  the  fields  and 
skies ;  for  the  time  is  at  b.and  when 
Nature  will  call  us  to  herself  once 
more  in  the  (piiet  of  the  fields  and  the 
sill  nee  of  the  woods.  To  be  at  home 
in  winter  and  abroad  in  summer  is  to 
harmonize  the  two  prime  needs  of  the 
spirit  and  to  live  in  both  the  great 
hemi>plieres  of  .'ictivUy  and  e\- 
j)erience.'' 

There  is  nothing  more  delightful 
than  an  afternoon  on  the  shore  of  any 
of  Connecticut's  magnificent  little 
iakes.  nestled  in  the  va'ley  underneath 
the  towering  mountain  or  sparkling 
like  a  precious  gem  in  the  opening  of 
the  woodland. 
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musl  result  from  such  modifications  of 
the  structural  features  as  do  not  im- 
pair their  validity.  A|i|)'ied  ornament 
is  a  parasite  and  never  fails  to  absorb 
ihc  strength  of  the  orjjfanism  upon 
which  it  feeds.  Il  is  true  that  the  se- 
vere and  simple  style  nia}'  err  upon  the 
side  of  crudeness  but  it  suggests  vital 
force  and  progress." 

Thus  it  is  that  the  homes  of  our 
forefathers  so  strongly  reflect  their 
vigorous  characteristics.  Practica- 
bility, not  idealism,  was  the  early  ten- 
dency and  the  first  houses  at  Plymouth 
were  constructed  of  rough-hewntlm- 
ber  with  window  panes  of  oilod  glass 
and  the  roofs  thatched.  'I'he  hearth'^ 
were  laid  with  stones  and  clay  and  the 
inige  chimneys  were  raised  outside 
tile  walls.  Edward  VVinslow  writes 
in  1621,  "Bring  plenty  of  clothes  and 
beddinij,  fowling  pieces,  and  paper  and 
linseed  oil  for  your  windows  with  cot- 
ton yarn  for  your  lamps."  In  1629 
Kigginson  writes  from  Salem  to  his 
friends  in  England,  "lie  sure  to  fur- 
nish yourself  with  glass  for  windows." 
Glass  works  were  established  in  Salem 
before  r638. 

House  building  was  tlic  first  task  of 
the  settlers  and  the  records  show  that 
the  "Great  House"  had  already  been 
built  in  Charlestown.  in  ifi29.  where 
ihc  Governor  and  some  of  the  paten- 
tees dwelt,  while  "'the  muUitudes  set 
up  cottages,  l>ooths  and  tents  around 
the  town  hall." 

When  il  is  ci'iisidered  that  the  im- 
migrants came  to  these  densely  niys- 
U-rious  shnrcs,  with  little  excepting 
faith  and  linpe.  it  scfms  remarkable 
that  they  gathered  about  them  in  .ao 
-.hurl  a  time  the  comforts  of  the  home- 
land. Su])]K)se  io-day  that  we  foiuu' 
it  necessary  to  import  even  our  sini- 
plie'it       houselinid       necessities, — 1.\\«;\\ 
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could  be  better  appreciated  the  enor- 
mous task  which  confronted  our  an- 
cestors. Still  we  find  in  records  the 
estate  of  Francis  Brewster,  an  early 
notable  of  New  Haven,  who  died  in 
1647.  An  East  India  quilt  and  an 
East  India  cabinet  and  some  blue 
dishes,  linen  and  pewter,  a  looking 
glass,  four  window  cushions,  five 
other  cushions,  and  three  blue  chairs 
were  amcsig  his  belongings. 

Isaac  Allerton,  the  fifth  signer  of 
the  Mayflower  Compact,  resided  in 
New  Haven  in  "A  grand  house  on  the 
creek  with  four  porches."  And  at  his 
death  in  1658  his  furnishings  included 
a  great  chair  and  two  other  chairs,  a 
drawing  table  and  a  form,  a  chest  of 
drawers,  a  small  old  table,  five  cush- 
ions, carpet,  beds,  five  brass  candle- 
sticks and  the  usual  pewter  and  and- 
irons. 

Governor  Theophilus  E^ton,  a  dom- 
inant figure  in  New  Haven  Colony, 
died  in  1658,  and  the  inventory  of  his 
estate  was  remarkable  in  its  wealth  of 
furniture,  considering  the  serious  dif- 
ficulties in  furnishing  the  home. 

A  livery,  or  court  cupboard  stood 
against  the  wall  and  was  covered  with 
a  cloth  and  cushions.  There  were  two 
fireplaces  in  the  hall,  garnished  with 
one  large  and  one  small  pair  of  brass 
andirtms,  tongs,  fire  pans,  and  bellows. 
The  tables  were  adorned  with  two 
Turkey  carpets.  There  was  also  a 
"great  chair  with  needlework."  Other 
articles  mentioned  are  a  pewter  cistern 
and  a  candlestick.  The  livery  cup- 
board above  mentioned  was  probably 
the  "dresser"  against  which  the  Gov- 
ernor's violent  wife  thumped  her  step- 
daughter's   (Mistress   Mary's)    head. 


HBIRLOOU  FROM  TALCOTT  PAMII,Y 
Habogany  sod  kIH  mirror  profusely  or 
wltb  gilt  according  lo  the  style  ot  tbe 
toirro— Now  in  poSHeaalon  of  Mri.  W 


according  to  the  servant's  evidence  at 
the  lady's  trial. 

Mr.  Eaton's  chamber  contained  a 
canopy  bed  with  feather  bedding,  cur- 
tains, and  valance,  a  little  cupboard 
with  drawers,  another  bed,  beddiii;; 
and  curtains,  two  chests,  a  box,  aiui 
two  cases  of  bottles,  a  desk,  two  chairs, 
three  high  joint  stools  and  three  low 
stools.  The  room  had  hangings,  and 
curtains  were  at  the  windows.  The 
hearth  had  its  usual  appointments  of 
brass,  and  an  iron  back. 
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COI,ONIAl,  MAHOGANY  CHAIRS 


if  Mr*.  Walnwrlgbt.  Rartlord,  Coonectleat— The  chair 
T  la  the  model  In  Soath  ReailoBlon,  dated  im— The 
^■emblea  the  modela  dated  about  17M 


Other  apartments  included  the 
"Green  Chamber,"  in  which  the  table 
and  cupboard  cloths,  carpets,  cushions 
and  curtains  were  green  and  some  of 
them  laced  and  fringed.  There  were 
also  Turkey-work  and  needlework 
cushions  and  rich  hanging;s  about  the 
chamber,  A  bedstead  with  down  bed- 
ding and  tapestry  covering,  a  great 
chair,  two  little  ones,  six  low  stools, 
a  looking  glass,  a  couch  and  appur- 
tenances, a  short  table,  a  cypress  chest 
and  a  valuable  "cubbard  with  draw- 
ers" were  also  found  here.  The  fire- 
place with  brass  furnishings  was  not 
wanting. 

The  "Blue  Chamber"  was  also  plen- 
tifully furnished,  the  hangings,  rugs, 
and  curtains  being  of  the  same  hue. 

The  house  contained  china,  earth- 


enware, pewter,  silver  plate,  and  the 
usual  kitchen  stuff ;  and  some  books,  a 
globe  and  a  map  valued  at  £^15-0 
also  occur.  The  total  amounted  to 
£1,440-15-0,  The  decline  of  prosper- 
ity had  affected  the  Governor,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  axnmimity, 
since  in  1643  ^^^  possessions  had  been 
valued  at  £3,000. 

The  illustrations  here  given  and  this 
brief  descriptive  matter  affords  ample 
evidence  that  comfort  and  even  ele- 
gance were  by  no  means  rare  in  the 
New  England  home.  The  fanatical 
Puritan,  with  his  hatred  of  images  and 
idolatrous  pictures  of  carving,  gained 
fuller  control  and  simplified  household 
furnishings  in  later  years. 

As  Esther  Singleton  says:  "New 
England  was  not  settled  exclusively 
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by  NonconfOTmists  and  schismatics. 
Rt^er  Conant  was  a  good  type  of  the 
Episcopalian,  and  Sir  Christopher 
Gardiner  was  as  dissolute  and  turbu- 
lent as  the  average  cavalier  was  re- 
puted to  be  by  the  godly.  Men  of 
birth  and  breeding,  men  accustomed 
to  couns  and  kings'  chambers,  men  of 
means  and  respectibility,  were  by  no 
means  the  exceptim  in  the  various  set- 
tlements. Sir  Harry  Vane  was  only  a 
sojourner  in  the  land ;  hut  the  Saltrai- 
stalls  were  aristocratic  settlers. 
Ladies  of  title  also  did  not  hesitate  to 
cross  the  seas  and  incur  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  a  frontier  life.  Among 


others  there  was  Lady  Arabella  John- 
son, the  daughter  of  an  English  earl. 
She,  however,  died  at  Salem  within  a 
month  of  her  arrival,  in  August,  1630; 
and  her  husband  socMi  followed  her. 
Lady  Susan  Humfrey,  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  also  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton in  1634.  It  was  not  poverty  that 
iM-ought  them  here.  Then  there  was 
Lady  Moody,  a  cousin  of  Sir  H.  Vane, 
who  came  to  Salem  in  1639.  Unfor- 
tunately, she  seriously  differed  with 
the  local  autht«-ities  on  the  subjeiA  of 
baptism  and  found  it  convenient  to 
proceed  further  before  very  long.  In 
1634  she  went  to  Gravesend  (L.  I.). 


DKSBStNO  T&BLB  U&DB  IN  CONNBCTICDT 
Now  owned  bjr  Tbomaa  8.  Orant,  Bafldd,  CaanccUetit-'It  wu  made  belore 
Uie  Knolntlon  and  wai  of  dark  cIicttj  orDamented  wllh  the  *Bn  flower— 
TbU  wB*  the  preralllns  (trie  !■  Uic  middle  of  the  clgbteeath  centSTT 
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"The  Furniture  of  Our  Forefathers,"  by 
Either  Singleton  (1901);  "Furniture  of 
The  Olden  Time,"  by  Francis  C.  Morse 
(igoa)  ;  "The  Colonial  Furniture  of  New 
Bngland,"  by  I.  W,  Lyon ;  "Ancient  Furni- 
ture," by  Shaw;  "Universal  System  of 
Household  Furniture,"  by  Ince  and  May- 
hew  ;  "Homes  of  Our  Forefathers,"  by 
Wright;  "Histoire  due  Mobiller,"  by  Al- 
bert Jacquemart;  "he  Journal  de  Menui- 
serie"  (begun  1863) :  "Le  Meuble"  (a 
vols,),  by  Albert  de  Champeaux;  "Diction- 
naire  de  I'Ameublement  ei  de  la  Decora- 
tion" (4  vols.),  by  Henry  Harvard;  'lllus- 
tnted  History  of  Furniture,"  by  F.  Litch- 
field; "Dictionnaire  des  Arts  Decoratifs," 
by  Rouaix;  "Glossaire  Archeologique  du 
Moyen  Age  et  de  la  Renaissance"  (unfin- 
iihed),  by  Victor  Gay;  The  second  volume 
of    "Dictionnaire    Raisonnee    du    Mobilier 


and  died  there  in  1659.  Isaac 
AUeiton  successfully  steered  his 
political  craft  through  the 
shoals  and  breakers  of  the  cor- 
rupt Stuart  court ;  and  Brewster 
had  been  with  Secretary  Davi- 
son before  he  fell  into  disgrace 
with  the  Virgin  Queen.  Men 
of  position,  wealth  and  learning 
came  to  New  £ngland  in  con- 
siderable numbers." 

In  1638  Winthrop  notes  in 
his  diary:  "Many  ships  arrived 
this  year,  with  people  of  good 
quality  and  estate,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Council's  order  that 
none  such  should  come  without 
the  King's  order."  Among 
those  who  intended  to  come, 
history  mentions  CMivec  Crom- 
well himself.  If  he  had  not 
been  prevented,  Charles  I  might 
not  have  lost  his  head." 

I  have  merely  outlined  irom 
authorities  the  homes  of  our 
forefathers,  intending  to  give 
only  a  general  idea,  but  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  continue  this 
most  entertaining  subject  the 
following  bibliography  is  given. 


Francais,"  by  Viol  let- le- Due ;  "Recueildel' 
Exposition  Retrospective  de  Lyon  (1877), 
by  J.  B.  Giraud;  "Historische  Ausstellung 
Kunstgewerblicher  Ergengniesse  zu  Frank- 
furt-am-Main"  (1875);  "Documeots  class- 
es de  r  Art  dans  les  Pays-Bas  du  Ze  au 
XVIIIe  Siecic,"  by  J.  J.  van  Ysendyck; 
"La  Collection  Spitzer"  (vol.  ii.)  ;  "An- 
cient and  Modern  Furniture  and  Wood- 
work in  the  South  Kensington  Museum," 
by  J.  H.  Pollen;  "Carved  Oak  in  Wood- 
work and  Furniture,"  by  W.  B.  Sanders; 
"Lcs  Meubles  du  Mobilier  Nationale,"  by 
Williamson;  "Deutscher  Zimmer  der  Ren- 
aissance," 1^  Hirth;  "Le  Garde  Meuble," 
by  Pfnor;  "Gentlemen's  Cabinet-makws" 
Director,"  and  other  works  by  T,  Chip- 
pendale; "Cabinet-maker  and  Upholster- 
er's   Drawing-book,"    by  T.  H.  Sheraton. 
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BY 


DR.   FREDERICK  H.   WILLIAMS 


8FIB1T   or   THt   SNOW 

Greatest  of  all  Spirits,  Lot 

See  me  come,  transforming  Snow! 

Where  I  wave  niy  icy  hand 

Earth  and  sky  in  palsy  stand: 

Hills  and  rocks  and  fields  grow  dead, 

Earth  bows  low  her  whitened  head 

Lesser  Spirits  of  the  Deep 

Own  me  Lord,  Benumbing  Sleep. 


SFISXT  or  THt  SUH 

See  me  kiss  this  raging  Main, 
All  her  waters  woo  again. 
Fogs  or  clouds  or  mists  or  dews. 
Come  whichever  way  ye  choose. 
Come,  oh.  Winds!  and  sit  ye  by. 
Kiss  her  breath  and  sip  it  dry. 
Softly  now,  love-singing  Sea, 
Is  thy  soul  transformed  in  me. 


SPIRIT  OP  THE  WIND 

I  will  whistle,  I  will  blow, 
Look  jre!    Watch  this  Boaster,  Snow. 
Ha!    What  makes  thee  quiver,  tremble? 
All  thy  fleeing  hosts  assemble? 
Why  do  now  thy  scattered  ranks 
Closely  pack  in  serried  banks? 
Ne'er  thou  knowest  nor  can  spy 
Subtle  Spirit  such  as  I. 


SPntlT  or  THt  EARTH 

Turn,  Oh  Night!  thy  shadows  turn. 
Ah!    I  thirst,  I  pant,  I  burn; 
Hide  me  from  this  awful  One, 
Mighty,  all-consuming  Sun. 
As  from  Ramah,  comes  my  cry, 
Where  my  children  feint  and  die; 
Withered  is  my  yearning  breast, 
Turn,  Oh  Night!    I  long  for  rest. 


SPIRIT  OP  THE  SUN 

Is  it  thus  thy  fancies  run! 
Ho!    Ill  kiss  thee,  I  the  Sun. 
Long  Fve  loved  thy  haughty  face, 
Wondrous  is  thy  frosted  grace. 
Now  I  kiss  thee.  What,  ye  run! 
Is  it  thus  one  mocks  the  Sun? 
Hast  thou  power  to  defy 
Master  Spirit,  such  as  I  ? 


SPIRIT  or  SUMMER  RAIN 

Peace,  I  hear  thee,  I  the  Rain, 
Hush,  I'll  kiss  thy  face  amain. 
Where  my  kindly  tears  I  sow 
Fields  of  dainty  flow'rets  grow. 
See!    I'm  weaving  on  thy  brow 
Green  and  golden  garlands  now: 
List  thy  brooklets  singing  free! 
Sweet,  I'll  loose  myself  in  thee. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  FLOOD 

Once  again  I  feel  my  power, 
San  and  Wind  gone  is  thine  hour. 
See^  how  I  exultant  ride 
O'er  the  Earth  my  conq'ring  tide! 
Wind  and  Sun,  I  own  the  Deep, 
Helpless  o'er  my  breast  ye  sweep. 
Haughty  Spirits  I  defy, 
Greatest  of  ye  all  am  I. 


SPIRIT   OP   THE   RAINBOW 

See  me  ride  the  tear-swept  sky. 
Daintiest  of  Spirits  I; 
Love-child  of  the  Sun  and  Rain, 
Pledge  of  peace  and  hope  again: 
Seven  shall  our  Spirits  be. 
Seven-tinted  virgins  we. 
Sisters  of  the  rougish  Wind, 
Sweetest  we  of  spirit  kind. 
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GBNBRAL  LAPAYBTTE  IN  CONPBRBNCB  WITH 
GOVERNOR  TRUMBULL  OF  CONNECTICUT- 
CONCLUSION    OP    REVOLUTIONARY    STORY 


BY 


GENERAL  GEORGE  H.  FORD 


GENERAL  Lafayette  placed 
great  reliance  in  the  sound 
judgment  of  Governor 
Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  and  to- 
gether they  did  much  to  assist  Wash- 
ington in  carrying  out  the  measures 
suggested. 

An  incident  in  connection  with  Laf- 
ayette, and  Benedict  Arnold  is  per- 
haps of  sufBcient  interest  to  be  re- 
lated. Washington  and  Lafayette, 
returning  from  Hartford  where  they 
had  been  in  consultation,  took  the 
road  for  Fishkill,  intending  to  visit 
West  Point.  On  their  way  towards 
the  headquarters  of  General  Arnold, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  Wash- 
ington diverted  in  looking  over  some 
fortifications,  and  Lafayette,  being 
disposed  to  press  forward,  was  joking- 
ly taunted  by  Washington  on  his  anx- 
iety to  breakfast  with  Mrs.  Arnold, 
who  was  a  very  charming  woman. 
It  was  at  this  breakfast,  with  Lafay- 
ette seated  at  the  table,  that  Arnold 
received  the  letter  announcing  the 
capture  of  Andre  and  his  own  immi- 
nent peril.  With  singular  self-com- 
mand, Arnold  concealed  his  emotions 
and  left  the  room,  leaving  word  for 


General  Washington  that  urgent  bus- 
iness had  called  him  suddenly  to  West 
Point.  Arnold's  treason,  however, 
was  not  discovered  until  two  days 
afterwards. 

In  the  campaign  in  Virginia,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  Lafayette  was 
brought  into  immediate  conflict  with 
the  British  officer  before  whom  his 
father  had  fallen  twenty-three  years 
before. 

The  siege  of  Yorktown  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  in  this  closing  and  deci- 
sive scene  of  America's  Revolution 
Lafayette  acted  a  most  prominent 
and  conspicuous  part.  Although 
opposed  by  superior  numbers  and  by 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  experi- 
enced jsfenerals  in  the  British  service, 
he  suceeded  in  out-manouvering 
them,  partly  driving  and  partly  lur- 
ing them  into  a  comer  where  they 
were  compelled  at  length  to  lay  down 
their  arms. 

His  career  of  glory  in  America 
was  now  in  a  measure  finished.  His 
services,  his  fortune,  and  his  influ- 
ence, direct  and  indirect,  had  won 
the  gratitude  and  love  of  America. 
Swords  were  turned  into  plowshares. 
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the  voice  of  rejoicing  and  thanksgiv- 
ing went  up  frcMn  every  dwelling  in 
the  land,  and  Lafayette  was  accorded 
the  satisfaction  of  occupying  the 
highest  position  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  next  to  the  immor- 
tal Washington. 

Returning  to  Paris,  his  talents,  his 
energies  and  his  influence  were  de- 
voted to  advancing  the  interests  of 
the ,  United  States,  and  procuring 
commercial  treaties  which  would  put 
this  country  on  as  favorable  a  foot- 
ing as  possible  with  other  nations. 
Through  his  influence  the  ports  of 
Marseilles,  Bayonne,  L'Orient  and 
Dunkirk  were  thrown  open  to  ex- 
ports of  merchandise  from  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tobacco,  were  admitted 
free  of  duty. 

Having  arrranged  matters  of  this 
character  as  favorably  as  possible,  he 
was  impressed  with  a  strong  desire 
to  once  more  meet  his  comrades  of 
the  Continental  Army,  and,  urged  by 
Washington  and  other  friends,  upon 
a  cordial  invitation  being  extended 
to  him  and  Madame  Lafayette,  he 
visited  America.  He  proceeded  to 
Washington,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
he  embraced  his  beloved  General. 
For  twelve  days  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  each  other. 

The  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  the  meeting  of  these  two  men 
upon  this  occasion  were  remarkable. 
One  a  venerable  patriarch,  father  of 
his  country,  laden  with  the  honors 
of  a  grateful  people  and  the  homage* 
of  the  world ;  the  other  a  youth  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  the  morning  of  his 
manhood,  like  a  son  by  the  side  of  his 


father.  Each  had  assisted  in  achiev- 
ing the  forttme  and  fame  of  the  oth- 
er. Their  work  accomplished,  their 
triumph  achieved,  each  was  emphati- 
cally the  man  of  the  age. 

Lafayette  was  everywhere  wel- 
comed by  the  people  as  the  hero  who 
had  fought  their  battles.  Accom- 
panied by  Washington,  he  traversed 
the  scenes  of  the  recent  war,  and 
visited  the  Continental  Congress 
then  in  session  at  Trenton,  where  he 
received  the  most  distinguished 
marks  of  attention,  and  an  honorable 
and  complimentary  welcome  from 
the  president.  In  reply  his  last  sen- 
tence was  as  follows: 

"May  this  immense  Temple  of 
Freedom  ever  stand  as  a  lesson  to 
oppressors,  an  example  to  the  op- 
pressed, and  a  sanctuary  of  the 
rights  of  mankind ;  and  may  these 
happy  United  States  attain  that  com- 
plete splendor  and  prosperity  which 
will  illustrate  the  blessings  of  their 
government." 

He  left  New  York  on  Christmas 
Day,  1784.  One  of  the  last  inci- 
dents of  his  presence  here  was  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  a  young 
man  who  had  recently  started  a  news- 
paper known  as  the  Volunteer  Jour- 
nal, loaning  him  $400  for  the  enter- 
prise, which  was  the  foundation  of 
a  fortune  for  Matthew  Carey. 

Again  in  France,  he  became  ex- 
ceedingly popular  with  the  common 
people,  and  much  respected  by  the 
ro)ralty  in  consequence  of  his  great 
influence,  his  ability  and  his  fairness. 
Personally,  Louis  XVI  and  Marie 
Antoinette  could  not  endorse  and 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  his  demo- 
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cratic  sentiments  and  opinions,  yet 
his  influence  over  the  masses  of  the 
people  made  him  a  valuable  ally  for 
them,  and  they  realized,  in  the  threat- 
ening aspect  of  the  French  horizon 
at  that  time,  that  Lafayette  would 
be  useful,  as  he  was  in  reality  neces- 
sary to  them.  He  was  therefore 
made  Commander  of  the  National 
Guard,  which  position  he  filled  with 
distinguished  ability  and  diplomacy. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  French 
Court,  where  he  always  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  people,  the  reduction 
of  taxes,  and  the  radical  reforms 
that  seemed  imperative  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extravagances  and 
follies  of  the  reign  of  the  Louis. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
framed,  was  hung  upon  his  wall,  and 
a  corresponding  space  on  the  oppo- 
site side  left  vacant,  as  he  expressed 
it,  for  the  "Declaration  of  Rights  for 
France.'*  For  eight  years  that  space 
remained  unoccupied. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  was  abroad. 
A  new  order  of  things  was  demand- 
ed. The  French  Revolution,  which 
ended  with  the  rise  of  Napoleon,  was 
bom  and  in  its  infancy.  Lafayette,  al- 
though in  sympathy  with  reform  and 
exceedingly  popular  with  the  people, 
was  nevertheless  loyal  to  his  King, 
and  held  the  nation  in  a  balance  for 
a  long  time  before  actual  hostilities 
developed. 

The  Bastile  was  demolished,  and 
the  formidable  key  was  sent  to  his 
friend  Washington,  and  to-day  may 
be  seen  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

Twice  he  saved  the  life  of  the  King 
and  Queen.  Proposal  was  made  that 
the  King  should   be  deposed  and  La- 


fayette appointed  Regent;  but  he 
would  not  listen.  "If  the  King  re- 
jects the  Constitution,"  he  said,  "I 
will  oppose  him;  but  if  he  accepts  it, 
I  will  defend  him."  In  this  he 
never  faltered,  although  his  popular- 
ity far  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
man,  and  after  the  French  fashion, 
the  huzzas  and  the  enthusiasm  were 
always  for  Lafayette.  "Lafayette 
forever!  Vive  le  Lafayette!"  With 
great  diplomacy  he  quieted  the  mob 
at  Versailles  in  the  famous  riot, 
standing  on  the  balcony  beside  the 
King.  Sincere  in  his  professions  of 
Republicanism,  he  relinquished  his 
rights  of  nobility  and  dropped  the 
title  of  Marquis. 

During  the  exciting  scenes  accom- 
panying the  Reign  of  Terror,  Lafay- 
ette, by  his  magnificent  frame  and 
physique,  by  his  own  personal  efforts 
and  his  strong  arm  and  muscle,  fre- 
quently rescued  some  poor  fellow 
whom  the  mob  was  inclined  to  hang 
to  a  lamp-post  or  pierce  with  the 
sword. 

The  year  1797  found  Napoleon 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of 
Italy,  and  Lafayette  a  prisoner  in 
Austria,  where  he  remained  for  sev- 
eral years. 

In  November,  1799,  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  Direc- 
torate gave  way  to  the  Consulate, 
with  Napoleon  at  its  head,  and  the 
banished  and  proscribed  of  all  Eu- 
rope were  ordered  to  return  to  the 
homes  of  their  youth.  The  password 
of  the  day  was  "Liberty,  Paris  and 
Lafavette."  His  return  was  some- 
what  of  a  surprise  to  Napoleon,  as 
Lafayette  was  a  formidable  rival  in 
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the  affections  of  the  French  people. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the 
establishmenit  of  a  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment, Lafayette  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  commission  to  treat  with 
the  allied  powers,  which  position  he 
filled,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age, 
with  the  same  honor  and  fearless  in- 
tegrity that  had  characterized  his  en- 
tire life. 

He  had  almost  reached  his  three- 
score years  and  ten.  He  longed  to 
visit  once  more  the  country  to  which 
he  was  so  much  attached,  and  view 
the  evidences  of  her  growing  wealth 
and  power.  Accompanied  by  his 
son,  George  Washington  Lafayette, 
he  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York  on  the  15th  of  August,  1824. 
To  describe  the  brilliant  parades,  the 
triumphal  processions,  the  costly 
fetes,  the  balls,  the  parties  which 
followed  him  upon  his  journeys  as 
lie  visited  the  various  scenes  of  his 
early  campaigns;  to  recite  the  fine 
speeches  and  describe  the  great  en- 
thusiasm of  his  triumphal  tour, 
would  be  impossible.  He  visited 
the  tomb  of  Washington  and  was  re- 
ceived by  Congress  in  a  speech  by 
Henry  Clay. 

He  went  to  Charleston.  Augusta, 
Nashville,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, stopping  at  New  Haven  in  the 
month  of  August.  The  Second 
Company  of  Governor's  Foot  Guards, 
through  whose  courtesy,  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  are  per- 
mitted to  hold  our  gatherings,  in 
this  hall,  acted  as  escort  upon  his 
arrival  in  this  city,  where  he  was 
most  cordially  received,  and  during 
his  stay  he  visited  the  house  (still 
standing)   of  the  late  Miss  Poster, 


on  Elm  Street,  next  to  Ex-Gov.  In- 
gersoll. 

He  was  present  on  the  17th  of 
Jtme,  at  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
fifty  years  after  the  first  battle  of  the 
Revolution.  Some  of  the  old  sol- 
diers and  ofiBcers  were  present  and 
.  participated  in  the  celebration  of  the 
day,  some  scarred  and  wounded  and 
bent  with  years,  leaning  on  their 
staves,  and  with  their  children  and 
grandchildren  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  loyal  Americans  as- 
sisted in  laying  the  foundation  of 
that  monument  on  the  historic  spot 
where  Warren  fell. 

Can  we  do  better  than  leave  him 
here  standing  on  this  sacred  spot, 
tall,  well  proportioned  and  strongly 
built,  with  ample  forehead  and  regu- 
lar features,  eyes  of  grayish  blue, 
prominent,  expressive,  and  full  of 
kindness;  in  deportment,  noble  and 
dignified;  with  manners  easy,  grace- 
ful and  winning;  voice  agreeable 
and  of  great  capacity;  habits  simple 
and  regular;  diet  abstemious  and 
temperate,  benevolence  unbounded, 
ability  demonstrated.  In  the  words 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  in  his  elo- 
quent eulogy: 

"Pronounce  him  one  of  the  first 
men  of  the  age,  and  you  have  not  yet 
done  him  justice.  Turn  back  your 
eyes  upon  the  records  of  all  time,  ex- 
amine from  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  this  day  the  mighty  dead  of  ever}' 
age  and  clime,  and  where  among  the 
race  of  mortal  man  shall  one  be 
found  who,  as  a  benefactor  of  his 
kind,  shall  claim  to  take  precedence 
of  Lafayette." 


LEAVING   THE  OLD  PLACE 


BY 


LOUIS  E.  THAYER 


"Hain't  got  heart  to    say    good-bye*'    old 

Higgins  said. 
And  stood  there,  at  the  gate,  with  drooping 

head: 
With  now  and  then  a  tear, — and  now  a  sigh, 
"Somehow  can't  git  heart  to  say  good-bye." 


««T», 


I've  strived  and  labored  here  through  rain 

and  shine; 
I've  learned  to  love  it  all  and  call  it  mine; 
I've  lived  here  all  my  life  or  purty  nigh, — 
Somehow  can't  git  heart  to  say  good-bye.' 

"My  old  feet  wore  that  path  there  to  the 

well, 
But  that  was  long  ago : — yes.  quite  a  spell ; 


And  yet  its  dear  to  me,  I  don't  know  why. 
Somehow  can't  git  heart  to  say  good-lore." 

*"  'Twas  here  these  hands  got  calloused  and 

so  rough 
And    yet,    it    seemed    they    oooldn't   toil 

enough! 
These  fields,    that    broc^    the    birds,  the 

summer  sky, — 
Somehow  can't  git  heart  to  say  good4)ye." 


He  cast  a  lingering  glance  around  the  place. 
And  love  lit  up  the  old  man's  kindly  lace. 
He  turned  away  and  this,  his  parting  si^ 
"Somehow  can't  git  heart  to  say  good-bye." 


HEREDITY 


A  sailor's  son,  in  my  hr — inland  home, 
I  held  a  murmuring  shell  against  my  ear; 
Strangely  familiar,  ocean's  furore  I  hear 
And  on  my  cheek  I  feel  the  flying  foam. 

The  tightening  cordage  sings  to  freshen- 
ing gales, 


The  dusk  crew   chant,   the  tide  is  at  the 

flood. 
I  listen  to  the  shell — My  father's  blood, 
Leaps  in  my  veins  to  alien  wave  and  sails  I 

lulu  Whedon  Mitchell 


THE  GHOST  OF  OLD  TIM  BUCK 


STORY  OP  A  RUINED  HOUSE  THAT 
ONCE     STOOD     IN     SOUTHINGTON 


BY 


CHARLES   CLARK  MUNN 

Author  of  **Pocket  IsUnd,"  "Uncle  Terry"  and  **  Rockhaven" 


INTO  every  boy's  life,  there  is 
apt  to  creep  some  ghost  story, 
some  uncamiy  legend  or  grue- 
some tale  of  bygone  happening  more 
or  less  imaginary,  but  to  him,  real 
enough.  It  may  have  been  told  to 
amuse  him, — just  possible  some  of  it 
was  true;  but  fanciful  or  otherwise, 
to  him  and  in  his  youthful  imagina- 
ticm,  it  was  all  real  enough,  and  even 
worse  than  told. 

In  my  case  this  usual  episode  cen- 
tered about  an  old  deserted  ruin  of 
a  house  that  once  stood  in  the  south- 
west part  of  Southington,  out  of 
sight  of  the  highway  and  at  the  end 
of  a  bush-choked  lane  a  mile  from 
my  home,  and  known  as  the  Tim 
Buck  Place. 

Here,  many  years  before  I  was 
bom,  there  had  lived  an  ill-tempered 
and  (according  to  the  legend) 
drunken  and  quarrelsome  old  farmer 
by  the  name  of  Buck.  His  only  fam- 
ily was  a  patient  and  long-suffering 
wife  who  bore  his  abuse  because 
forced  to  do  so  by  law  and  poverty, 
and  who,  leaving  him  one  day  to  visit 
the  village  and  exchange  eggs  for 
groceries,   returned  just   at   dusk  to 


find  her  liege  lord  dangling  lifeless 
from  a  rafter  in  the  attic. 

How  she  had  fainted  at  sight  of 
the  horrible  discovery,  and  gaining 
her  senses  had  run,  screaming  with 
fright,  to  the  nearest  neighbors,  a 
mile  away;  how  the  suicide  looked, 
with  tongue  protruding  and  eyes 
glassy,  as  the  astonished  neighbors 
reached  him  with  lanterns,  were  but 
the  ornamental  parts  of  a  tale  told 
and  re-told  countless  times. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  now  re- 
lieved woman,  deserted  her  unhappy 
h(Mne,  carrying  away  all  of  value, 
and  went  to  live  with  distant  rela- 
tives; and  also,  as  might  be  certain, 
no  one  could  be  found  who  cared 
either  to  buy  the  stony  farm,  or  even 
live  there  to  work  the  land  for  noth- 
ing. In  due  time  it  reverted  to  the 
town  for  taxes,  and  worse  than  that, 
the  house  soon  achieved  a  reputation 
of  being  haunted.  A  paity  of  coon 
hunters  taking  refuge  in  it  from  a 
sudden  shower,  left  in  a  hurry  upon 
hearing  footsteps  upon  the  floor 
above.  Some  one  else  asserted  that 
he,  in  passing  by  during  a  night 
storm,  had  seen  by  a  flash  of  light- 
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ning  a  ghastly  form  standing  upon 
the  ridge  pole.  Uncanny  and  un- 
earthly sounds  had  been  heard  to  is- 
sue from  it  by  others,  until  so  many 
and  so  gruesome  were  the  stories 
told,  no  one  would  venture  near  it 
after  dark. 

All  these  legends  reached  my 
youthful  ears,  and  of  course,  were 
fully  believed.  And  also,  like  all 
boys,  as  I  grew  up,  the  spot  held  for 
me  a  most  fascinating  interest,  and 
though  I  did  not  dare  at  first  to  ven- 
ture close,  I  would  often  walk  around 
it,  each  time  a  little  nearer,  and  each 
time  asserting  to  myself  that  when  I 
grew  big  and  strong,  I  would  go 
there  some  day  and,  braving  the 
ghost,  enter  the  ruin  and  learn  if 
there  reaUy  was  a  spook  to  be  seen, 
— not  alone,  of  course,  but  with  one 
or  more  other  boys,  to  give  me  cour- 
age. But  my  mates  were  as  timid 
as  I,  and  though  together  we  threat- 
ened to  do  brave  things  and  often 
crept  near  to  the  uncanny  ruin  (our 
hearts  beating  a  tattoo  meanwhile), 
at  the  least  sound  of  a  loose  board 
creaking  in  the  wind,  or  aught  else, 
we  took  to  our  heels. 

By  this  time  the  house  had  nearly 
collapsed — at  least  the  roof  had  rot- 
ted and  fallen  inward,  the  door  and 
every  pane  of  glass  were  missing, 
weeds  and  bushes  doing  their  best  to 
hide  it;  and  the  tall  well-sweep  in 
front,  pointing  like  a  warning  finger 
to  the  gaunt  rafters  that,  like  the 
bleaching  ribs  of  a  skeleton,  still  held 
in  place. 

An  old  deserted  house,  especially 
on  a  byroad,  has  a  certain  uncanny 
interest,  or  at  least  pathetic,  and  we 


approach  it  with  a  sense  of  awe.  It 
was  once  a  human  temple  where  peo- 
ple like  ourselves  lived,  loved  and 
maybe  died.  Children  were  bom 
there ;  it  was  home  to  them ;  and  how 
many  hours  of  joy,  how  many  pangs 
of  sorrow,  how  many  night  hours  of 
vigil  when  hope  had  fought  against 
the  Grim  Spectre,  and  human  hearts 
knew  the  best  and  worst  of  life,  had 
these  now  tenantless  rooms  known! 
In  the  dooryard,  perchance,  stands 
an  old,  gnarled  apple  tree  and  be- 
neath it  what  was  once  a  child's 
playhouse.  Here  the  few  toys  that 
gave  those  children  joy,  still  remain. 
A  rag  doll,  mayhap  its  dress  mil- 
dewed and  rotten,  bits  of  broken 
china,  an  empty  can  that  served  as  a 
drum,  a  broken  rattle,  and  all  the 
flotsam  and  worthless  trinkets  a  child 
will  gather.  Once  those  mouldy 
playthings  gave  delight — ^now  where, 
and  what  has  become  of  the  little 
hands  and  feet,  and  curly  heads  that 
made  this  aged  tree  their  Mecca? 
We  pause  and  wonder,  then  ap- 
proach the  house  with  awe  and  peep 
in  at  an  open  window  cautiously,  as 
though  peering  into  a  tomb.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  fallen  plaster, 
strips  of  paper  half  detached  from 
the  wall,  swing  idly  in  the  breeze. 
On  one  side  a  floor  board  is  missing, 
and  a  musty,  mouldy  smell  exudes 
from  the  dark  cellar.  We  go  around 
to  the  other  side  and  again  peer  cur- 
iously in.  This  room  is  darker,  and 
a  bat,  scared  at  our  approach,  flies 
from  side  to  side,  to  alight  in  hiding. 
A  loose  board  creaks  in  the  wind — 
maybe  it's  a  ghost  down  in  the  dark 
and  mouldy  cellar!      We  step  back, 
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glad  of  the  sun  still  shining  and  the 
breeze  still  rustling  in  the  nearby 
trees.  These  at  least  shelter  neither 
bat  nor  ghost.  Then  as  we  approach 
and  peer  in  cmce  more,  impelled  by  a 
curiosity  we  cannot  resist,  those 
empty  rooms  seem  filled  with  whis- 
pers. Up-stairs,  in  half  open  closets, 
behind  doors,  in  the  gruesome  cellar 
— ^all  about  we  hear  them, — now 
faint  like  a  baby's  cry  beneath  the 
bed  clothes,  now  loud,  as  if  warning 
us  away.  It  is  a  strange  mood  that 
old  and  empty  house  has  wrought, 
and  as  we  peer  and  peep  and  listen 
long,  just  a  little  louder  do  we  feel 
our  hearts  beating. 

At  last  we  turn  and  walk  away  to 
look  backward  again  at  that  uncanny 
ruin  whose  open  windows  seem  like 
monster  eyes  watching  us  out  of 
sight.  Were  some  pallid  face  to 
suddenly  appear  at  one  of  them,  or  a 
maniac's  shriek  issue  forth,  it  would 
not  seem  strange,  and  it  is  only  when 
that  grinning  mockery  of  what  was 
once  a  home  is  lost  to  view,  that  one 
breathes  naturally  again. 

As  all  empty  and  long  deserted 
houses  seem  to  most,  so  did  the  Tim 
Buck  place  seem  to  us  boys  whenever 
resistless  curiosity  drew  us  near. 
And  yet  ten  times  more  so,  for  in 
our  minds,  a  certain  and  sure  ghost 
was  there,  by  day  or  night.  It  tinged 
our  dreams,  it  spoiled  our  pleasures 
when  some  trout  brook  lured  us  down 
dark  and  shadowy  gorges;  it  pur- 
sued us  along  swamp-bordered  roads 
and  kept  us  out  of  deep  and  silent 
forests.  When  night  storms  came 
and  lightning  flashed,  we  in  thought 
saw  the  rib-like  rafters  of  that  haun- 


ted house  and  perched    upon    them 
that  spectral  form. 

At  last,  after  years  of  this  haunting 
fear,  we  grew  bolder  and  determined 
to  put  that  weird  spectre  to  the  touch, 
to  meet  it  face  to  face  in  its  lair,  or 
learn  that  no  such  spook  existed.  It 
was  an  autumn  day  when  this  crisis 
in  oilr  lives  was  reached,  and  as  we 
bravely  entered  the  bush-choked  lane 
and  followed  it  until  the  old  ruin 
came  in  sight,  it  was  curious  how  our 
courage  ebbed  as  we  drew  near.  But 
to  do  and  dare  we  had  determined, 
and  holding  hands  to  brace  our  wills, 
and  step  by  step,  each  one  a  little 
shorter,  and  halting  often  to  listen, 
we  slowly  approached  the  uncanny 
spot. 

The  day  was  still;  not  a  breath  of 
wind  stirred  a  solitary  leaf  on  the 
trees  that  grew  close  by  it;  and  yet 
as  we  paused — nearer  to  it  than  ever 
before,  it  seemed  the  same  haunted 
ruin.  The  rafter-ribs,  now  bleached 
a  brownish-white  by  sun  and  storm, 
were  still  in  place,  and  the  well-sweep 
still  pointed  its  warning  finger  to- 
ward them.  To  go  a  little  nearer 
seemed  awful;  to  return  we  would 
not,  and  so  'twixt  fear  and  a  slowly 
growing  anger  at  ourselves,  or  the 
ghost  that  had  tortured  us  so  long, 
we  finally  crept  up  and  peeped  in  at 
a  window.  Had  a  board  creaked  at 
this  moment,  or  the  slightest  sound 
came  from  within,  we  should  have 
fled  like  scared  deer.  But  a  silence 
that  seemed  to  creep  out  of  the  win- 
dows and  around  the  walls,  brooded 
over  it,  and  we  held  our  ground. 
Once  we  had  conquered  and  peeped 
into  one  window,  the  next  was  easy. 
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and  a  little  bolder  now,  we  peered 
into  the  next  one.  It  looked  into  a 
back  room  the  floor  of  which  had 
fallen  downward  and  sloped  into  the 
cellar,  letting  the  light  in.  Down 
there  we  saw  something  white — 
bones,  maybe!  and  we  stepped  back. 
For  a  moment  we  looked  at  one  an- 
other in  g^m  silence,  then  forward, 
to  peer  in  again.  Surely  they  were 
bones! — and  cmce  more  our  courage 
began  to  ebb  and  we  edged  away  to 
try  another  window.  This  opened 
into  still  another  room,  and  entering 
it  was  a  stairway  that  led  aloft.  We 
wondered  if  it  was  down  them  they 
carried  the  dead  man  so  long  ago. 
In  one  comer,  and  just  beyond  these 
stairs,  a  door  half  opened  into  an 
inner  room  that  was  dark.  That 
seemed  more  ghostly  than  all  the  rest. 
What  might  it  not  contain !  And  sup- 
pose some  one  were  in  there!  Once 
more  our  courage  began  to  go,  but 
still  we  looked.  Then  slowly — ^very 
slowly,  as  our  hearts  throbbed,  that 


door  began  to  close.  Inch  by  inch  it 
moved,  until  at  last  it  closed  entirely. 
Then,  as  the  awful  realization  that 
some  ghostly  and  invisible  hand  had 
shut  it,  we  turned,  chilled  by  a 
deathly  fear,  and  never  ceased  run- 
ning until  a  mile  away. 

We  had  met  the  ghost  of  old  Tim 
Buck,  and  fled  before  it! 

It  was  long  years  after,  and  when 
I  bad  almost  reached  manhood,  be- 
fore I  again  sought  that  old  ruin. 
But  in  that  time  I  was  slowly  out- 
growing the  ghost  taint  that  had 
crept  into  my  imagination.  It  did 
not  die  easy,  and  many  times  I  lived 
over  that  awful  moment  and  ''saw 
things"  in  dark  and  uncanny  places. 

But  I  escaped  them  at  la^,  and  one 
day,  quite  in  anger  at  all  I  had  suf- 
fered, I  boldly  walked  up  the  bush 
grown  lane  and  when  the  ruin  was 
reached,  set  it  on  fire  and  exultingly 
watched  it  bum. 

And  so  the  ghost  of  old  Tim  Buck 
went  up  in  smoke. 
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ANOTHER  form  of  lamp  much 
in  use  among  the  first  set- 
tlers of  New  England,  par- 
ticularly those  from  the  north  of 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  was 
a  clay  vessel  known  as  a  *'Cruisie." 
This  was  simply  a  shallow,  saucer- 
shaped  dish,  with  the  outer,  upper 
edge  slightly  prolonged,  or  depressed, 
to  support  the  rag  wick.  We  are 
told  that  in  some  of  the  more  remote 
parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  it  is 
still  in  use,  an  ordinary  crockery 
saucer  being  used. 

As  the  Pilg^ms  found  the  Indians 
using  the  pine  torch,  they  availed 
themselves  of  this  convenient 
mode  of  producing  a  light.  As 
the  virgin  forests  furnished  abun- 
dant material,  the  prudent  settlers 
supplied  themselves  with  what 
proved  to  be  a  very  good  substitute 
for  the  domestic  lamp.  This  torch 
was  simply  a  portion  of  a  dry  limb  of 
the  pitch  pine  cut  into  convenient 
lengths,  and  was  usually  selected  so 
that  the  terminal  point  would  expose 
a  knot,  as  this  was  more  abundantly 
supplied  with  the  pitch,  and  the  hard 
knotty     fibre     burned     away     more 


slowly  than  the  softer  portions  of 
the  wood.  What  is  more  properly 
known  as  "candle-wood"  was  sec- 
tions of  an  old,  dry  pitch  pine  log  cut 
into  lengths  of  about  eight  inches, 
then  these  were  split  into  thin  slices, 
the  portion  about  the  heart  of  the 
wood  furnishing  a  better  material 
for  burning.  These  were  burned 
several  at  a  time  where  much  light 
was  required,  or  singly  for  carrying 
about  the  room.  Much  of  the  Bible 
reading  at  night  by  the  pious  colon- 
ists was  done  by  the  flickering, 
smoky  light  of  these  primitive  illu- 
minators. Although  the  smoke  of 
the  pine  torch  was  at  first  somewhat 
offensive,  and  the  pitchy  drippings 
from  the  burning  wood  a  source  of 
no  little  annoyance  to  the  tidy  house- 
wife, still,  the  easily  obtained  "can- 
dle-wood" was  religiously  regarded 
as  a  special  gift  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. The  historian  Wood,  who 
wrote  in  1642  in  his  "New  England 
Prospects,"  made  this  observation: 
"Out  of  these  Pines  is  gotten  the 
candle-wood  that  is  so  much  spoken 
of  which  may  serve  as  a  shift  among 
the  poore  folks,  but  I    cannot   com- 
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mend  it  for  singular  good,  because  it 
droppeth  a  pitchy  kind  of  substance 
where  it  stands.'* 

For  a  light  to  be  carried  out  of 
doors,  the  pine  torch  was  em- 
ployed. These  torches  were  also 
used  in  the  houses,  and  it  is  with 
pride  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Higginson 
referred  to  their  use  in  the  homes  of 
many  of  the  earlier  settlers,  and 
makes  the  statement  that  not  a  little 
of  the  early  literature  was  written  by 
the  smoky  flame  of  these  primitive 
lights.  It  is  said  that  Elliot  made 
the  whole  of  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue  by  the 
light  of  the  pine  torch.  As  late  as 
1820,  we  have  been  told,  the  pine 
torch  was  in  use  in  some  of  the 
northern  settlements  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  uncommon  to  seethe 
negroes  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States  still  using  the  pine  torch,  not 
only  as  an  illuminator  of  the  rude 
cabins,  but  for  out  of  door  work  at 
night.  The  writer  saw  in  1900  in 
the  southern  portion  of  Alabama,  an 
old  colored  man  driving  cattle 
through  the  piney  woods  at  night  by 
the  flickering  flame  of  a  huge  pine 
torch,  while  in  the  distance  the  pow- 
erful glow  from  the  search  light  of 
an  ocean  steamer  cast  its  penetrating 
rays  along  the  shore.  The  thought 
came  to  us  then,  how  closely  the  new 
impinges  on  the  old. 

A  form  of  so-called  torch  that  mav 
be  regarded  as  a  progenitor  of  our 
present  street  light  was  early  used 
in  the  streets  of  some  of  the  provin- 
cial towns,  and  was  known  as  the 
basket  torch.  This  was  a  rudely 
shaped  iron  basket  about  the  size  of 


an  ordinary  peach  basket,  and  when 
suspended  from  the  comer  of  the 
street,  or  over  a  doorway,  as  was 
quite  common  in  early  colonial  days, 
and  filled  with  pitchy  pine  knots 
which  when  ignited  afforded  a  very 
satisfactory  street  light  It  was  a 
part  of  the  watchman's  duty  to  sup- 
ply the  pine  knots  for  these  lights 
during  the  early  hours  of  the  long 
winter  evenings.  A  torch,  not  un- 
like this  in  shape  and  form,  secured 
to  a  long  iron  upright  was  used  on 
the  Mississippi  and  other  southeTii 
rivers  as  a  head  light  on  the  river 
steamers  as  late  as  i860.  One  of 
these  is  shown  in  Plate  IV.  The  river 
men  called  this  a  *'J^ck  Light." 

At  first  there  were  no  cattle  in  the 
Plymouth  colony.  About  1630  three 
cows  were  brought  from  England. 
There  is  no  authentic  record  of  other 
importations  of  domestic  cattle  until 
1652.  By  1660  candle  making  had 
become  quite  a  common  occupation 
for  the  hosue wives  of  the  colony. 
Tallow  was  still  far  from  plenty,  and 
in  order  to  piece  out  this  deficiency, 
deer  and  bear  suet  were  mixed  with 
the  beef  tallow  and  used  for  candle 
making.  Rush  lights  were  simply 
the  pith  of  the  common  rush  dipped 
in  melted  tallow  the  same  as  candles. 
By  1680  tallow  candles  had  become 
more  commmon.  but  must  still  have 
been  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  lux- 
ury, for  we  are  told  that  they  sold  for 
four  pence  apiece.  Large  quantities 
of  English-made  candles  were  im- 
ported, as  was  also  cotton  and 
flax  for  the  wick.  Among  the  first 
letters  that  Governor  Winthrop 
wrote  home  to  his  wife  upon  his  ar- 
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rival  in  Boston  was  one  in  which  lie 
directed  her  to  brinp  a  supply  of  can- 
dles and  wickinjj  with  lier  when  she 
sailed  for  \ew  England. 

Wax  for  candles  was  supplied  by 
the  wild  l)ees  which  roamed  the  great 
forests  and  the  vast  meadows.       An 


excellent  substitute  for  tallow  was 
found  in  the  frapfrajit  wax  refined 
from  the  BaylxTry,  tiie  fruit  of  a 
bush  growing  abundantly  all  along 
rhe  New  England  coast.  .\n  excel- 
lent variety  of  candles  was  made  from 
ihe   fatty   substance   laken    from   the 
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head  of  the  spemi  whale,  and  wa 
called  "Spemiaciti."  ("hie  of  these 
candles  afforded  more  lipht  than 
three  tallow  candles.  They  were, 
however,  regarded  as  costl>'  in  coni- 
]iarison  willi  the  "tallar  dip."  and 
were  at  first  only  used  !)>■  the  more 
wtalthy.  The  streels  of  lltist^in  in 
17^0  were  lij^litcd  by  sjtcnnadti  can- 
tiles  enclosed  in  little  .s(|uaro  lanterns. 
C)nf  01  these  with  a  wirtid  frame  15 
slnnvn  in  the  cha|iitT  on  Lanterns. 
Over  the  frnnt  dours,  and  in  tlie 
front  "entries"  of  the  larger  and 
more  elegant  residences  were  fre- 
quently   suspended   more   costly   lan- 


PROM  MAN-Oh.WAR  "Ol.n  IRONSIDES" 
Mmrine  candlestick  which  wb*  part  ol  lurnliih. 
Ing*  of  CBptaln'i  cabin — On  bane  U  BInmped  "  l'. 
S.  B.  ConatltDllon" 

terns  in  which  were  burned  sperma- 
citi  candles.  One  of  these  lanterns 
which  formerly  illuminated  the  front 
"entry"  of  the  Hancock  mansion  on 
Reacon  Hill.  Boston.  Mass.,  is  shown 
in  the  chajHer  on  Historic  Lanterns. 
The  manufacture  of  candles  early 
Ixfcanic  an  iin]M)rtant  industry  in 
N'ew  Kngland.  and  the  wealth  ac- 
cuninlated  by  some  of  the  thrifty 
tallow  chandlers  hecanie  the  founda- 
tions n|Hin  which  were  Imilt  the  so- 
cial distinction  of  not  a  few  of  Bos- 
Ion's  most  aristocratic  families. 
Josialt  Franklin,  father  of  the  im- 
mortal     Henjamin.     was     a     tallow 
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chandler,  and  in  liU  father's  shop 
the  future  philosoplier,  )>egan  his 
life  of  labor  ai  the  age  of  ten  years, 
cutting  wicks. 

The  making  of  candles,  \vhile  a 
simple  operation,  involved  nuidi  care 
and  labor.  The  earliest  nielbod  was 
by  the  process  known  as  "Dipping." 
The  twisted  or  braided  cotton  or  tiax 
wicks  were  suspended  front  a  slick 
called  a  candle  rod,  the  nnnibcr  (ni 
the  rod  being  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  pot  or  kettle.  When  care- 
fully straightened  the  wicks  were 
dipped  into  the  mehed  tallow,  receiv- 
ing a  coating  of  the  hot  fat.  When 
cool,  the  operation  was  repeated  un- 
til the  candle  had  grown  to  the  de- 
sired size.  Some  housewives  first 
immersed  the  wick  in  a  solution  of 
saltpetre.  This  was  said  to  make 
the  wick  buni  more  evenly,  and  pre- 
vent what  was  called  "candle  rub- 
bers."  which  were  simply  the  bunt- 
ing wicks  bending  over  and  coming 
into  contact  with  the  Ixjdy  of  the  can- 
dle, thus  melting  away  what  was 
called  gutters.  Later  the  candle 
moulds  were  introduced.  Fig.  2, 
Plate  V-VI.  These  were  groups  of 
tin  or  pewter  cylinders  into  which  the 
melted  lallow  was  iHinrcd.  the  pro- 
duct being  a  moulded  candle,  nntch 
superior  to  the  "dip."  Men  known 
as  "candle-makers"  traveled  about 
the  country  with  large  candle  moulds 
liokling  from  thirty-six  to  fift\-  can- 
dles. These  men  could  easily  make 
in  two  days  a  snllicient  supply  of 
candles  to  last  a  large  family  all  win- 
ter. The  coming  of  the  candle- 
maker  was  regarded  in  many  families 
as  an  event,   for    nsnallv    he    wa.-'  n 


jolly,  jovial  fellow,  full  of  good 
stories  and  bringing  much  cheer 
into  the  household.  All  candles, 
after  being  made,  were  carefully 
cared  for  by  the  prudent  housewife. 
Tbe\'  were  packed  away  iti  Iwxes 
an<l  stored  in  cool  places,  |)roIected 
from  the  ravages  of  the  rats  and 
mice.  Those  intended  for  immedi- 
ate use  were  kept  in  what  was  called  a 
candle-l)o.\.  riate  \'-\'l.  Fig.  i.which 
was  a  round,  tin  cylinder  with  a 
hinged  ltd.  which  hung  horizontally 
from  the    wall    of    the    living-riKim. 
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The  candle-box    also    protected    the     the  iron  candlestick  shown  in  Fig,  i 


candles,  so  that  they  did  not  turn 
yellow,  which  the}'  would  do  if  ex- 
posed to  light. 

The  candlestick  was  always  an  im- 
portant article  of  house  furnishing. 
and  was  frequently  ornamental  and 
costly.  The  most  primitive  that  we 
have  seen  was  a  potato  or  turnip 
candlestick,  which  was  at  the  best 
but  a  makeshift,  and  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  pan  of  household  fur- 
nishings, ahhough  in  quite  common 
use  in  poorer  households. 

The  rude  iron  and  tin  candlesticks, 
shown  in  Plate  \Tl.  were  in  common 
use  among  the  people,  and  were 
among  the  first  articles  of  purely  do- 
mestic manufacture  produced  in 
New   England.       The  curved,  hook- 


Plate  VII,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
suspending  the  candlestick  from  the 
high  back  of  the  old  "Splint  bottom" 
chair,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
"Betty"  lamp  before  mentioned.  This 
particular  form  or  shape  of  candle- 
stick early  became  known  as  the 
"Hog  Scraper,"  because  of  its  use- 
fulness at  hog  kilhng  time  as  a 
scraper,  or  tool  used  by  the  farmer," 
to  remove  the  bristles  after  scalding 
the  hog. 

A  "Pricket,"  Fig.  4.  Plate  VII. 
was  a  form  of  candlestick  in  which. 
instea<l  of  a  socket  to  hold  the  candle, 
a  sharp,  slender  point,  or  prick,  was 
used  on  which  to  slick  the  candle. 
These  were  made  in  many  shapes. 
The  country  blacksmith  often  tume<l 
useful     Pricket. 


like  projection  on  the  upper  rim  of     out    a    handy     and 
[TO 
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HERO  OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN— THE  SOLDIERS  AT 
TICONDEROGA  — WINNING  SPURS  IN  MEXICO- 
CONCLUSION   OF   TALES    OF    OLD    MIDDLETOWN 

BY 

MARGARET  ELLEN  JACKSOX 

Many  of  the  distinguished  men  and  historical  homes  mentioned  in  these  last  two  articles  were 
illustrated  in  Volume  IV  Number  1  of  The  Connecticut  Magazine  in  an  article  by  Grace  Irene  Chaffee 
(1898).  At  this  time  illustrations  were  given  of  the  Gaylord  place,  the  G.  Johosaphat  Starr  home- 
stead,  the  Alsop  Mansion,  the  Douglas  home,  the  General  Mansfield  place,  the  Russell  house  and  the 
portraits  of  Commodore  Thomas  McDonough  and  General  K.  F.  Mansfield  with  picturesque  scenes 
of  historic  old  Middletown.  The  article  in  our  last  issue  and  here  concluded  by  Miss  Jackson  makes 
another  important  addition  to  the  history  of  Middletown— Editor 


IN  my  last  writing  I  was  telling 
of  John  Alsop  and  his  cour- 
ageous mother  who  believed 
that  the  hardships  he  would  en- 
dure would  once  and  forever 
cure  him  of  his  passion  for  a  sea- 
faring life.  But  he  returned 
more  than  ever  enamored  of  his 
profession,  and  like  a  sensible 
woman,  Mrs.  Alsop  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  rapid  promotion  of  her  son. 
Captain  Alsop  built  a  house  in  Wash- 
ington Street,  below  Main  Street. 
which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Co- 
lonial mansions  in  the  town.  Now, 
alas!  It  has  passed  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  family,  and  been  con- 
verted into  an  apartment  house, 
while  its  once  ample  garden  has  been 
cut  up  into  building  lots,  and  two 
modem  houses  crowd  with  nn(hie 
familiaritv  on  either  side  of  the  time- 
honored  dwelling.  It  is  surely  a 
great   loss  to   Middletown,  that   .^uch 


a  beautiful  place  should  be  blotted 
out,  but  the  mania  for  using  every 
inch  of  available  space  for  building 
lots  is  last  converting  the  once  bow- 
try  yards  and  fragrant  gardens  into 
not  always  decorative  piles  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  or  frame  houses  whose 
fantastic  gables  and  angles  and  color 
schemes  yield  little  sense  of  harmony 
or  repose. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  linger 
on  old  Main  Street,  though  there 
were  many  houses  of  interest  on  both 
sides,  some  of  which  are  standing  to- 
day. At  the  extreme  end,  just  where 
three  roads  met.  stood  the  old  Epis- 
copal Church,  built  in  1750.  The 
handful  of  people  who  lovingly  clung 
to  the  Church  of  the  mother  country 
were  not  cordially  received  in  thi^^ 
Puritan  town,  and  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  lot  of  any  kind 
whereon  to  build  their  first  place  of 
worship.  But  finally  this  lot  w^as  se- 
cured at  "The  meeting  of  the  ways." 
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a  low  and  marshy  spot,  so  wretched 
that  it  was  said  nothing  built  on  such 
a  place  could  ever  grow  and  flourish, 
and  the  building,  stiff  and  square  in 
the  "ugliness  of  holiness,"  was  erect- 
ed. Inside  was  a  three  decked  pul- 
pit, which  some  witty  divine  called 
"the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  promo- 
tion," behind  which  was  painted  a 
crimson    curtain    supported   by   clier- 


names  appear  often  and  prominently 
in  its  history.  The  family  hcnnestead, 
built  in  1746,  is  on  the  Meriden 
Turnpike,  about  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  city  limits.  It  stands  on  a  steep 
hill  commanding  a  glorious  view  of 
hills  and  river,  woods  and  meadows, 
surrounded  by  majestic  old  trees,  a 
tyi)ical  Colonial  country  home.  The 
rooms  arc  large  and  low,  with  heavy 
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ubs.  For  .sfventcen  years  occasional 
services  bad   been   held,   the  first,   in 

the  Wt'tmiire  bouse  on  Washington 
Street,  long  since  demolished.  The 
Rev.  James  \\'finn.)rc.  who  had  gone 
over  to  England  for  ordination,  was 
instrumental  in  founding  this  i>arisb 
and  the  Rev.  icbabod  Camp,  a  native 
of  Durham,  was  the  firsi  rector. 

The    Wetmores    were    among    the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  town,  and  their 


beams  running  across  tlic  middle  of 
ibe  ceiling,  a  wide  hall  with  a  beau- 
tifully carve<l  staircase,  broken  by  a 
broad  laiiilinjj:  the  fireplaces  very 
large  with  high  narrow  mantle 
shelves.  Over  one  of  these  is  a  cu- 
rious old  painting  on  a  remarkably 
large  woden  panel,  in  the  Itahan 
style  of  a  century  or  two  back.  A 
landscape  of  twisted  tree  trunks,  and 
ruined     temples,     interspersed     with 
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cascades  and  picturtsquely  costumed 
peasants — altogether  more  quaint 
than  artistic,  but  harmonizing  well 
with  the  old  time  dignity  of  its  sur- 
roundings. A  very  charming  old 
house,  charmingly  situated — may  it 
not  share  the  fate  of  many  of  our 
New  England  homes,  but  remain  for 
generations  in  the  family  who  have 
always  lived  beneath  its  roof. 

The  Wetmores  were  great  build- 
ers. Another  country  home  of  their 
founding  is  Walnut  Grove,  bought  a 


hundred  years  ago  by  Mr.  Eben 
Jackson,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  his  great -grandchildren — a  large 
rambling  white  brick  house,  shaded 
by  noble  trees,  its  lawn  and  terraced 
garden  falling  to  the  banks  of  the 
Arawana  stream.  Some  of  the  fire- 
places arc  decorated  in  true  Colonial 
style,  with  figures  and  garlands  in 
high  relief,  and  heavy  cornices  run 
around  the  ceilings. 

>[any  more  houses    deserve    men- 
lion  here,  but  want  of  space  forbids 
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even  tlie  enumeration  of  many  of 
(hem.  Tlie  Gaylord  house  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  below  Main,  buitt 
in  1720,  is  supposed  to  be  the  old- 
est now  standing  in  the  city.  In 
1756  Jchoshaphat  Starr  bought  a 
house  also  in  Washington  Street, 
just  above  Main,  and  enlarged  it  so 
generously  to  suit  his  growing 
family,  that  it  now  easily  accommo- 
dates two  ordinary  households. 
Here  for  some  years  lived  Mrs.  Bal- 
lustier,  mother  of  Mrs.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  a  little  further  up  the  street 
stands  the  Phillips'  house,  a  substan- 
tial yellow-brick  Colonial  mansion, 
where  lived  as  Mrs.  Phillips'  adopted 
daughter,  Mrs.  Lee,  mother-in-law 
of  Cotmt  \'on  Waldersee.  late  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  forces 
in  China.  So  Middletown  touches 
the  hem  of  the  garment  of  world- 
wide cek'Iirities. 

The  Henshaw  house,  now  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Hoardman.  looks  hack 
through  two  centuries  to  its  begin- 
ning. The  quaint  old  Hinsdale 
house  close  to  the  river  bank,  stands 
in  its  paved  courtyard,  under  a 
spreading  elm.    much    the    same    as 


when,  years  ago,  the  Belles  of  Mid- 
dletown lived  there,  and  their  ador- 
ers serenaded  them,  Venetian  fash- 
ion, from  their  boats. 

The  struggle  for  inilependence 
was  felt  in  Middletown  in  every 
house  and  every  heart. 

Ten  years  liefore  the  Revolution- 
ary War  actually  began,  Middletown 
was  preparing  for  it.  On  Novem- 
ber 2d,  1765,  a  local  newspaper  says : 
"Yesterday  being  the  day  prefixed  to 
enslave   America   by   an   unrighteous 

and    oppressive    some    of    the 

principal  gentlemen  of  this  place,  to 
show  the  sense  they  had  of  their  na- 
tive lit)eny  and  freedom,  which  con- 
cluded with  that  fatal  day.  met  to- 
gether an<l  agreed  tliat  the  bell 
should  toll  all  day  with  the  tongue 
muffled;  that  minute  guns  should  be 
discharged,  and  a  pennant  hoisted 
half-mast  high  l>efore  the  Town 
House,  which  was  accordingly 
done."  In  the  evening  some  effigies 
were  displayed  of  persons  in  high 
places  in  the  English  government, 
and  a  lantern  with  the  words,  "Lib- 
erty Property  and  no  Stamps." 

Three  companies  marched  to  the 
front  immediately  after  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  reached 
here.  One  of  light  horse,  was  com 
manded  b}-  Captain  Comfort  Sage : 
one  of  light  infantry  under  Captain 
Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  and  a  third 
raised  in  Cliatliani  (now  Portland) 
by  Captain  Silas  Dunham.  These 
were  later  formed  into  a  regiment. 
An  ollicer  from  Middletown.  Gen- 
eral Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  was 
prominent  in  the  formation  of  the 
scheme   for   the   taking   of   Ticonde- 
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roga.  He  made  a  successful  attack 
upon  the  British  at  Morrisania  in 
1781,  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress,  and  was  one  of 
Andre's  judges.  Colonel  Meigs 
went  with  Arnold  to  Quel>ec.  where 
he  endured  many  trials,  was  impris- 
oned and  exdianged.  Later  he  dis- 
tinguisJied  himself  at  Sag  Harhor. 
General  Comfort  Sage  was  at  V'alle}' 
Forge  witli  Washington,  and  wrote 
home  begging  for  suppHes  for  the 
sufifcring  troops.  When,  in  1789. 
the  commander-in-chief  visited  Mid- 
dletown.  General  Sage  was  too  ill  to 
pay  his  respects  to  him,  and  Wash- 
ington, unwilling  to  leave  town  with- 
out seeing  his  faithful  follower,  went 
to  his  house,  and  sat  for  some  time 
at  his  Ijedside.  in  a  certain  straight 
iiigh-backed  chair,  which  has  ever 
since  heen  preserved  as  an  heirloom 
by  Genera!  Sage's  descendants.  Af- 
ter Arnold's  treason,  his  two  little 
sons  were  sheltered  and  concealed 
for  a  time  hy  Mrs,  Comfort  Sage,  in 
her  home  in  Washington  Street,  near 
the  river  bank.  One  night  when  the 
streets  were  full  of  a  wild  crowd. 
burning  .Arnold  in  eJligi-,  Mrs.  Sage 
drew  the  wooden  shutters  closely, 
and  passed  hours  of  great  anxiety, 
fearing  that  the  children  might  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  uproar,  or 
that  their  identity  might  Ije  betrayed 
to  the  excited  mob. 

Another  prominent  Middletawn 
man  at  this  period  was  Mr.  Xehe- 
miah  Hubbard,  who  in  May.  1776, 
was  ap|x)inted  paymaster  in  a  regi- 
ment serving  near  Lake  Champlain. 
"Major  General  Greene  made  him 
his  deputy  for  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut in   1777.  and  he  held  this  oflii-e 


till  he  went  with  the  French  Colony 
to  Yorktown,  and  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  Cornwailis." 

■'.As  a  provider  of  public  supplies 
all  his  movements  were  marked  by 
decisive  promptness  and  punctuality. 
The  resources  of  Connecticut  were 
brought  forward  at  the  most  critical 
juncture  and  while  the  army  was  en- 
during the  greatest  privations,  it  was 
I'reciuenlly  relieved  by  this  State, 
through  his  energy  and  extraordin- 
ary exertions,  and  it  is  said  that 
Washington.  Greene,  Trumbull  and 
Hamilton  reposed  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  him." 

Between  the  Durham  and  Middle- 
field  Turnpikes,  a  miie  or  so  south 
of  the  Town,  stands  the  Steuben 
farm,  originally  a  C  rowel  I  home- 
stead. When  riaron  Steuben  wa.-i 
stationed  near  New  London  he  no- 
ticed one  day  at  roll  call,  the  name 
of  Arnold,  and  requested  the  man 
bearing  it  to  step  out  of  the  ranks. 
He  did  so.  and  saluted.  The  Baron, 
looking  him  over  carefully,  said: 

"Vou  arc  too  good  looking  a  sol- 
dier to  War  the  name  of  a  traitor." 

"What  name  shall  I  take  then?" 
demanded  the  soldier. 

"Mine,"    replied    the    baron,    and 
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from  that  dav  he  and  his  descend- 
ants  have  been  known  by  that  name. 
There  is  also  a  tradition  that  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette  on  their  way 
to  Middletown,  stopped  to  rest  under 
the  beautiful  chestnut  tree  which  still 
stands  near  the  house,  and  an  old 
lady  was  proud  of  relating*  how  she 
as  a  very  small  girl,  saw  Washing- 
ton in  his  grand  coach  with  four 
grey  horses,  and  **a  little  negro  boy 
sitting  up  behind."  That  was  a 
great  day  for  Middlctown,  when  our 
best  and  greatest  countryman  vis- 
ited us.  Loving  memories  of  hi«5 
passing  cling  to  certain  old  trees  and 
houses,  and  the  narratives  of  some 
persons,  lately  gathered  to  their  rest, 
whose  young  eyes  beheld  him.  will 
long  be  handed  down  through  future 
generations. 

In  the  three  wars  which  followed 
the  Revolution,  Middletown  com- 
memorates heroic  sons.  Commo- 
dore McDonougli,  the  hero  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Cieneral  Mansfield,  who 
won  his  sj)urs  in  Mexico  and  laid 
down  his  life  at  .\ntictam,  are  among 
the  most  prominent.  Kight  days  af- 
ter the  first  gim  was  fired  at  Sump- 
ter,  a  full  company  of  volunteers  was 
ready  to  go  to  the  front.  In  t86o 
there  were  958  men  from  this  city  in 
the  army.  Throughout  the  war  the 
patriotism  of  the  citizens  was  in- 
tense, and  many  were  the  sacrifices 
made  to  send  money  and  provisions 
to  the  soldiers  in  camp  and  hos]>ital. 
As  each  Memorial  Day  recurs  the 
little  flags  on  many  a  grave  record 
with  silent  elo(|uence  how  many  of 
Middletown's  sons  fought  for  their 
countrv  in  her  hour  of  need. 


So  much  for  the  past.  How  has 
the  Middletown  of  to-day  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  her  youth?  She  surely 
is  not  unworthy  of  those  who  in  faith 
and  hope  laid  her  foundations  in  the 
wilderness.  Her  broad  streets  so 
thicklv  shaded  that  she  is  well  named 
"The  Forest  City,"  present  in  every 
direction  l)eautiful  vistas  of  bowery 
branches,  sunny  gardens  and  velvet 
lawns.  "The  hills  stand  around" 
her  loUl  on  fold  to  the  distant  hori- 
zon and  the  broad  blue  river  and  its 
tributarv  streams  wind  in  and  out 
among  them  forming  a  series  of  pic- 
tures endless  in  varietv. 

In  1771  President  Adams  drove 
for  manv  miles  down  the  shores  of 

m 

the  Connecticut,  and  was  so  filled 
with  admiration  of  its  beautv  that  he 

m 

said:  "This  is  the  finest  river  in 
America,  1  believe."  but  when  he 
stood  on  Prospect  Hill  three  miles 
alxwe  our  town,  and  looked  down  the 
vallev.  he  exclaimed,  "Middletown. 
T  think,  is  the  most  Iwautiful  of  all!" 

The  Weslvan  I'niversitv  with  its 
numerous  and  increasing  buildings, 
and  beautiful  cami>us,  the  IWrkeley 
Divinity  School  whose  quadrangle, 
chapel  and  dormitories,  form  with 
the  massive  pile  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  a  block  of  quiet  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignity,  and  the  handsome  new 
High  School  on  Court  Street,  give 
a  literary  atmosphere  to  the  place 
which  has  helped  to  ])reserve  the 
spirit  of  conservatism  which  has  al- 
ways characterized  it. 

Some  of  its  very  proi^ressive  citi- 
zens deplore  this  spirit,  and  complain 
that  Middletown  (1<h»s  not  keep 
abreast  of  her    sister    towns    in    the 
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tnarch  of  progress.  Is  not  this  a 
mistake  ?  Let  the  old  city  retain  her 
individuality  in  a  time  when  modern 
ideas  tend  to  reduce  all  places  and 
people  to  a  dead  level  of  dull  same- 
ness. She  has  her  traditions,  her 
history,  her  past  generations  of  great 
and  good  men  and  women  who  made 


her  what  she  is.  Let  the  younger 
towns  evolve  after  the  approved 
Twentieth  Century  pattern.  The 
older  one  should  Ire  contented  to  fol- 
low at  a  slower  pace,  assured  that 
those  who  possess  a  past  need  not  be 
so  eager  to  huiid  up  a  future. 


THERE  .\RE  TWO  HOOKS.  FR<.)M  WHICH  I 
COLLECT  MY  DIVINITY:  BESIDE  THAT 
WRITTEN"  <)\E  OF  GOD,  ANOTHER  OF  HIS 
SERN'ANT  \ATLRE.  THAT  UNUERSAL  AND 
PUBLICK  MANLSCRIFT.  THAT  LIES  EXFANSD 
UNTO  THE  EYES  OF  ALL:  THOSE  THAT 
NEVER  SAW  HIM  IX  THE  ONE.  HAVE 
DISCOVERED    HIM     IN     THE  OTHER 


■;iR  Tjioma: 
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EXHIBITION  AT  THE  ATHENEUM  IN 
HARTFORD  AND  THE  CANVASES  OF 
SEVERAL  CONTEMPORARV  PAINTERS 


HERBERT    RAXDALL 


THERE  are  those  who  would 
have  lis  l)clit.'ve  that  "Amer- 
icans have  110  well-defiiieil 
art  culture :  that  we  nisli  to  foppi.'h 
fads  and  niisconceivo  sjiectacular  ef- 
fects for  harmonious  Mending,  tliat 
we  are  now  in  the  age  of  the  art  dilet- 
tante and  that  it  wilt  Iw  some  tiuie 


before  wc  develop  an  individuality 
which  may  l>c  aocreditwl  as  distinctly 
and  truly  American," 

I  am  art  optimistic  and  Iwiieve  that 
tile  American  ]»coplc  iiave  an  inbred 
art  rcfinemem  :  it  portrays  itself  at 
every  opportunity.  This  is  exeniplj- 
lied  here  in   Connecticut  by  the  fact 
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that  over  ten  tliousaii'i  people  in  t!ie 
City  of  Hartford  visited  tlie  Atlie- 
neiim  galleries  in  ilie  recent  exhibi- 
tions. 

Hanford  was  one  of  the  cities  in 


this  cuuniry  to  be  favcired  with  the 
exhibition  of  some  thiriy  |)aintings 
h\  Hendrik  Willein  .Mesdaj;-.  tlie 
Dntcli  artist.  Mesdaus  work  is 
sirongly    individual,    and    lias    great 


no         co.\xucr/ci"r  .-^rtis'is  axd  their  work 


buldiK'ss  ami  hrcatJtIi,  ciualitics  tspix-  fovd  is  ti.  In-  i-'iTij;riitvilaif<l  i.ii  liavinj,' 

ially  retjuireii  in  dq>ictiii^  the  nmirii  aiUli^d  it  in  its  f(>llfi.-lii)ii  in  tin-  W'ads- 

scas.  thf  hiinl»i.-riii}f  tisliiiig  boats,  aixl  wortli  Atlu-iii'imi. 

itu'  fitful   cluinl-niasscs  of  !iis  iiativf  T1r>    Mcsilaj;    i-idk-ctimi    i.if    paint- 

Hiilland.     In  this  cnllectiun  tiic  artist  iiigs,  aiicr  having  Wvw  tsliiliittd  in  a 

confines  liinisclf  for  ilie  must  ])arl  to  fi'w  ni  \W  K'adinj;  cities  uf  tln.-L'nitcd 

tin-  piirtnri'siinc  coiisi    of    Sciifvonin-  States,    ivniains    in    tin-    ,\U'trc.]Hilitan 

Kcn.  and  sketolie-;  ,•(  tiiu   X.-rtii   Si-a.  Mn<einn  .>I    I'inc  An-  in    New  Vurk 

lit  is  alivf  In  ;dl  tilt  \aniiii;  nin,>ds  City  thr..nj:li  liu-  sunimir. 

of  sea  and  sky.     In    cnnirasi    h>    ilie  Mr.    Mtsda^  lia>  iv.-truly  ^-ivenliis 

slorm  and  action   sli.>\\n   in   in;ni\    nf  ].rivaie  ctdlcciinn  of  works  of  art  to 


tlic  |)icturcs  is  llie  one  calle.l  ".V 
-Misty  Moniiriir."  In  iliis  we  caicli 
those  ehisive  iniprcs-ions  which  fa>- 
cinate  ns.  the  indelinahle  -iihtlct>  of 
color  siifjgestfci  l)v  sundiine  and  mist. 
This  canvas  was  consi'iered  hv  many 


of  IhillaMii.and  it  will 
remain  i)ennanently  .n  the  1  lai^aie. 
The  e.illeelioii  i<  rich  ni  the  works  of 
di-tiiif,'uislicd  artis|>,  ,irieiilal  rngs, 
ia]}estries.  [lorcelain.  jxUtcry,  etc. 
'ihose   interested     in     knowini;    of 


the  trcni  of  the  enlleet 


Hart-      ilns  man  Mosdajr.  an.l  . 


the  1 


ork  he 
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has  done,  will  find  an  intLTesiiiif;  ar- 
ticle thereon  in  the  Kohriiary  issue  of 
Brush  and  Pencil. 

The  Mesdag  exhibit  at  Hartford 
was  followed  by  one  representing 
four  of  Connecticut's  best  kiunvn  ar- 
tists. Allen  H.  Talcoll.  Ciiaries  Xoel 
Flag^.  Walter  Orllhn  and  William 
Gedney  Biuice.  .-\  critic  niiglit  say 
it  required  cottrafie  to  follow  the  noted 
Dutch  painter  .so  closelv  on  the  same 
walls,  Tliat  may  be  S(.:  nevertlieless. 
there  was  no  evidence  of  suffering 
liy  coni|iari.son.  Tlie  character  of  tiiis 
exhibit  differed  from  thai  of  (he  for- 
mer. Mr.  Talcott  dealt  with  Con- 
necticut landscape:  Mr.  Flagg 
showed  portraits  mainly:  Mr.  C.rif- 
fin's  work  embraced  botli  landscape 
and  portraits:  while  Mr.  Unnce  gave 


the  evanescent  charm  of  color  and 
sentiment  of  that  dream-city,  \'enice, 
so  unlike  all  else. 

This  exliibttion  has  again  con- 
finned  the  staleinent  that  we  have  in 
our  niiidst  men  of  umiitstakabie  abil- 
ity— in  the  handling  of  brush  and 
color, 

lirief  biographies  of  lliese  four 
Connecticut  artists  will  be  given  in 
the  next  issue  of  this  magazine,  hav- 
ing been  ]>rei)areil  and  reserved  for 
another  article.  At  tlia:  time  will  also 
be  given  an  interesting  story  of  the 
work  of  the  Cowles  sisters,  formerly 
of  Farniington.  but  riow  of  N'ew 
Haven,   with   re]>rodnclions. 

fXir  reproduction  is  of  a  sketch 
for  a   memorial   window    wliieli    ha^ 
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just  been  completed  tor  Ex-Lieut. 
Governor  J.  D.  Dewell,  and  which  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  new  chapel  of 
Evergreen  Cemetery,  at  Xew  Haven. 
It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Johne  B.  Smith. 
The  window  is  in  memory  of  a  child. 
There  is  a  marked  significance  in  the 
coloring:  from  the  dark  clouds  of 
earth  the  ascending  angel  is  bearing 
the  infant  into  the  celestial  hght 
above.  The  conception  is  a  happy 
one.  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
impressive.  Specimens  of  Mr.  Smith's 
work  may  be  seen  in  ihe  Congrega- 
tional church  at  West  Winsted,  in  St. 
Paul's  and  the  center  churches  of 
Xew  Haven,  as  well  as  in  many 
homes  of  that,  his  native  city. 

His  studio,  at  149  Orange  Street, 
is  one  of  the  most  unique  and  attrac- 
tive places  in  New  Haven,  and  a 
royal  welcome  always  awaits  the  in- 
terested visitor  there. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Club  of  Hart- 
ford has  recently  been  organized  with 
Solon  P.  Davis  as  President,  and  H. 
D.  Hemingway  as  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  aims  of  the  cluh 
will  be  the  same  as  of  clubs  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  in  other  cities.  While  the 
work  has  been  started  by  educators, 
it  is  hoped  that  artists  and  artisans 
will  contribute  much  to  its  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  John  H,  Takott.  of  New 
Britain,  has  recently  made  a  gift  of 
$20,000  to  the  Xew  Hritatn  I' 
of  which  he  is  president.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  "Talcoit  An  Fmid." 
and  will  lie  held  in  trust,  the 
to  be  use<l  by  the  institute  for  the 
purchase  of  original  oil  paintings  of 
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Portraits  from  reproductions  from  paintings  at  state  capitol.— Photographed  excluslTCly  for  The 
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JOSEPH  ROSWELL  HAWLEY 
1866— 1867 

THF  oldest  living  ex-governor  of 
this  State  is  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Roswell  Hawley,  at  present  a 
United  States  Senator,  and  a  man  with 
a  great  national  reputation. 

He  was  bom  in  Stewartsville,  North 
Carolina,  October  31,  1826,  is  of  Eng- 
lish-Scotch ancestry,  and  his  ancestors 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Strat- 
ford. His  father,  Rev.  Francis  Haw- 
ley, a  native  of  this  State,  was  tempo- 
rarily in  North  Carolina  when  he  mar- 
ried Mary  McLeod.  Returning  to 
Connecticut  "Father  Hawley"  as  he 
was  called,  became  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  anti-slavery  leaders,  and 
was  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Con- 
necticut. 

J.  R.  Hawley  attended  the  Hartford 
grammar  school,  and  a  school  in  Caze- 
novia,  N.  Y.,  where  the  family  had 
moved  in  1842. 

Entering  Hamilton  College  in  1843, 
Mr.  Hawley  was  graduated  in  1847 
with  high  honors.  He  then  studied  law 
in  Cazenovia,  and  commenced  practic- 
ing in  1850  at  Hartford,  as  a  partner  of 
the  late  John  Hooker. 

Mr.  Hawley  entered  at  once  into  the 
free-soil  discussion,  became  chairman 
of  the  State  Committee,  and  did  every- 
thing in  his  powers  to  bring  about  a 


union  of  all  those  who  opposed  slavery. 
He  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  in  his 
office  at  Hartford,  February  4,  1856, 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Republican  party  in  this  State. 

During  the  campaign  of  1856,  Mr. 
Hawley  devoted  three  months  to 
speaking  for  John  C.  Fremont.  The 
next  year  he  gave  up  the  practice  of 
law  and  commenced  his  long  career  as 
a  journalist.  Forming  a  partnership 
with  William  Faxon,  afterwards  as- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  became 
editor  of  the  "Evening  Press,"  the  new 
Republican  newspaper. 

Mr.  Hawley  responded  to  the  first 
call  for  troops  in  1861,  was  actively 
concerned  in  raising  a  regiment,  and 
was  the  first  man  to  volunteer  in  Con- 
necticut. Going  to  the  front  as  Captain 
of  Company  A,  ist  Connecticut  Volun- 
teers, he  was  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
and  was  commended  for  his  bravery  by 
General  Keves. 

Mr.  Hawley  afterwards  assisted  Col- 
onel Alfred  H.  Terry  in  forming  the 
Seventh  Connecticut,  and  was  elected 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regiment.  Go- 
ing Soutli  the  regiment  was  in  the  Port 
Royal  expedition,  and  engaged  in  the 
operation  around  Fort  Pulaski.  Haw- 
ley now  succeeded  Colonel  Terry  in 
the  command  of  the  regiment,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  James  Island, 
and  Pocotaligo. 
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The  Seventh  afterwards  went  to 
Florida  and  in  April,  1863,  ^^as  in  the 
expedition  against  Charleston.  In  1864 
Mr.  Hawley  commanded  a  brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Olustee,  Florida,  where 
the  Northern  forces  lost  almost  forty 
per  cent,  of  their  men. 

Mr.  Hawley  was  in  command  of  a 
brigade  in  the  Tenth  Army  corps  in 
April,  1864,  and  later  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Drewry's  Bluff,  Deep 
Run,  Derbytown  Road,  Bermuda 
Hundred  and  Deep  Bottom. 

General  Hawley  afterwards  took  an 
important  part  in  the  seige  of  Peters- 
burg, and  had  command  of  a  division 
in  the  battle  of  Newmarket  road. 

During  the  fall  of  1864,  ^^  was  apr 
pointed  a  brigadier-general,  and  dis- 
patched to  New  York  in  command  of 
a  brigade  of  picked  men  to  preserve 
order  during  the  presidential  election. 
In  January,  1865,  General  Hawley 
succeeded  General  Terry  in  the  com- 
mand of  a  division.  Later  General 
Hawley  joined  the  Tenth  Army  corps 
as  General  Terry's  chief  of  staff,  and 
when  Wilmington  was  captured,  he 
was  selected  by  General  Schofield,  to 
form  a  base  of  supplies  for  Sherman's 
Army.  Joining  General  Terry  again 
as  chief  of  staff  in  June,  1865,  he  re- 
mained in  the  Department  of  Virginia 
until  June  when  he  returned  to  Con- 
necticut, and  was  brevetted  a  major- 
general. 

He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
on  January  15,  1866,  after  having  made 
a  record  for  himself  of  which  Connec- 
ticut has  always  been  proud. 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  General  Haw- 
ley was  considered  to  be  the  best  man 
to  succeed  Buckingham,  and  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Connecticut  at  the 
following  election.  The  next  year  he 
was  re-nominated,  but  was  defeated  by 
James  E.  English  of  New  Haven. 


He  now  turned  his  attention  to  jour- 
nalism again,  and  the  "Press''  was  uni- 
ted with  the  *'Courant."  General  Haw- 
ley became  editor,  and  entered  into 
the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  re- 
construction days  with  all  his  might. 
He  wielded  an  able  pen  in  dealing  with 
national  and  State  politics  and  was  in 
great  demand  everywhere  as  a  forceful 
and  eloquent  speaker. 

In  1868  General  Hawley  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Republican  National 
Convention.  In  the  convention  of  1872 
he  was  secretary  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions  and  chairman  of  the  same 
committee  in  1876. 

When  Julius  L.  Strong  of  Hartford 
died  in  1872,  causing  a  vacancy  in 
Congress,  General  Hawley  was  elected 
to  that  position,  and  then  commenced 
his  long  congressional  career. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  43rd  Con- 
gress, and  afterwards  of  the  46th. 

General  Hawley  was  made  president 
of  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
mission in  1872,  and  remained  at  the 
head  until  the  affairs  of  the  Centennial 
were  settled  in  1877. 

General  Hawley  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  in  January,  1881,  and 
has  been  re-elected  to  the  position  in 
1887,  1893  and  1899. 

While  in  the  Senate  General  Hawley 
has  been  a  member  of  the  committees 
on  coast  defences,  railroads,  printing 
and  military  affairs.  He  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, and  was  at  the  head  of  a  picked 
committee  on  war  ships  and  ordnance. 

General  Hawley  received  fifteen 
votes  for  President  in  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1884,  the  Con- 
necticut delegation  voting  for  him  on 
every  ballot. 

Hamilton  College  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.,  on  her  distinguished 
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graduate  in  1875,  21"^  Yale  fdlowed 
with  the  same  degree  in  1868. 

General  Hawley  is  easily  one  of  the 
foremost  men  in  this  country  and  his 
influence  in  the  United  States  Senate 
is  as  great  as  any  member  of  that 
body. 

His  life  long  friend,  the  late  la- 
mented Charles  Dudley  Warner,  has 
written  of  General  Hawley : 

"General  Hawley  is  an  ardent  re- 
publican, one  of  the  most  acceptable 
extemporary  orators  in  the  republic, 
a  believer  in  universal  suffrage,  the 
American  people  and  the  'American 
Way,'  is  a  *hard  money'  man,  would 
adjust  the  tariff  so  as  to  benefit  native 
industries,  urges  the  reconstruction  of 
our  naval  and  coast  defences,  demands 
a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count  every- 
where, opposes  the  tendency  to  federal 
centralization,  and  is  a  strict  construc- 
tionist of  the  Constitution  in  favor  of 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  individual 
States." 

JAMES  EDWARD  ENGLISH 
1 867- 1 869- 1 870- 1 87 1 — 3  Years 

James  Edward  English  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  that  New  Ha- 
ven ever  produced  should  be  classed 
with  Roger  Wolcott,  Samuel  Hunting- 
ton and  Matthew  Griswold.  governors 
of  Connecticut,  who  were  entirely  self 
made.  Probably  no  resident  of  New 
Haven,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Roger  Sherman  and  ex-Govcrnor 
Baldwin,  ever  attained  greater  honors 
in  his  State  and  the  nation  than  did 
Mr.   English. 

Every   success   in  his  life   was   the 

m 

product  of  his  own  self-exertion,  and 
his  life  furnishes  a  brilliant  example 
to  any  boy  who  is  born  without 
wealth  or  influence  to  help  him  in  his 
career. 


The  ancestors  of  Governor  English 
were  thrifty  people.  His  great  grand- 
father lost  his  life  during  General 
Tryon's  invasion  of  the  city  on  July 
5,  1779,  when  so  many  citizens  were 
murdered  and  others  made  homeless. 
His  grandfather  engaged  in  the  West 
India  trade  and  was  captain  of  a  vessel 
sailing  out  of  New  Haven. 

The  father  of  Governor  English  was 
a  man  of  intelligence,  and  his  mother 
a  member  of  the  Griswold  family 
which  has  furnished  two  governors  to 
the  commonwealth. 

James  E.  English  was  born  at  New 
Haven,  on  March  13,  181 2,  and  his 
boyhood  was  uneventful.  At  the  agt 
of  eleven  years  he  was  "  bound  out"  to 
a  farmer.  During  the  two  and  a  half 
years  he  spent  on  the  farm  the  boy  only 
attended  the  district  school  for  eight 
months,  and  his  father  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  his  son  should  have  more 
of  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  an  ed- 
ucation. Returning  to  his  home  the 
young  man  attended  school  for  the 
next  two  years,  and  he  made  rapid 
progress  in  his  studies. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  fu- 
ture statesman  was  apprenticed  to  At- 
water  Treat  a  prominent  builder  of 
New  Haven  to  learn  the  carpenter 
trade.  The  latent  abiHty  of  the  young 
man  soon  manifested  itself  and  before 
he  reached  his  majority  had  become  a 
master  builder. 

His  first  work  of  a  public  character 
was  in  the  old  Lancasterian  school  in 
New  Haven,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Hillhouse  High  School.  The 
establishment  of  this  latter  school  was 
one  of  the  philanthropic  acts  of  Gov- 
ernor English  vyhen  he  had  reached 
years  of  prosperity.  When  twenty-one 
years  of  age  Mr.  English  went  into 
business  for  himself,  and  began  the 
erection  of  various  buildings.    The  his- 
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torian  of  New  Haven,  Mr.  Atvvater, 
remarks  that  "several  houses  designed 
and  erected  by  him  (Mr.  English),  in 
a  style  more  elaborate  than  was  com- 
mon in  New  Haven,  bear  creditable 
testimonv  to  his  architectural  taste." 

Mr.  English  prospered  in  business 
and  made  money  very  rapidly.  En- 
gaging in  the  lumber  business  later  on 
he  was  so  successful  that  after  follow- 
ing it  twenty  years  he  was  able,  with 
two  other  gentlemen,  to  purchase  the 
manufacturing  business  of  the  Jerome 
Clock  Company.  After  a  few  years 
this  company,  originally  started  in 
Bristol,  became  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  business  was 
afterwards  merged  with  the  New  Ha- 
ven Clock  Company.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  was  interested  in  various  real 
estate  deals,  banking,  and  other  enter- 
prises, so  that  by  the  time  Mr.  English 
had  reached  middle  life  he  was  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  Connecticut. 

It  is  said  of  him  that  not  a  dollar  of 
his  vast  fortune  was  made  by  specula- 
tion, and  it  was  all  the  product  of  his 
uncommon  business  ability.  His  won- 
derful success  in  business  made  him 
conspicuous  in  public  life,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  his  native  city  began  to  look  to 
him  for  important  trusts. 

In  1848  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  New  Haven  Common  Council,  and 
in  1855  served  as  a  representative  from 
the  city  in  the  General  Assembly. 

He  was  elected  a  State  Senator  in 
1856,  re-elected  in  1858. 

In  1861  Mr.  English  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  as  a  "war  demo- 
crat," and  he  served  as  a  representative 
for  four  years.  During  the  years  of 
the  Civil  War  his  course  was  eminently 
honorable.  While  in  Congress  he  voted 
with  the  Republicans  on  important 
questions,  although  a  Democrat  all 
his  life. 


Mr.  English  supported  the  war  and 
the  administration  and  voted  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  naval  affairs,  opposed  the  legal  ten- 
der bill  and  national  banking  system. 

At  a  time  when  almost  every  State 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
party,  Mr.  English,  solely  on  account 
of  his  great  popularity,  was  nominated 
and  elected  by  the  Democrats  in  1867, 
as  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

He  was  re-elected  in  1868  and  his 
term  in  office  was  very  satisfactory. 
Re-nominated  in  1869  ^^  ^^as  defeated 
at  the  following  election  by  Marshall 
Jewell  of  Hartford. 

Governor  English  was  re-elected 
again  in  1870,  and  served  one  more 
year  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

In  national  politics  Governor  Eng- 
lish was  also  an  important  factor.  He 
was  a  presidential  elector  at  large  in 
the  election  of  1868,  and  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  which  met 
in  Tammany  Hall,  New  York,  July  4, 
of  the  same  year,  he  received  nineteen 
votes  on  the  fifth  ballot  for  President 
of  the  United  States. 

In  187s  Governor  English  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  Senator  by  Gov- 
ernor Ingersoll  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  bv  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Orrin 
S.  Ferry.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
until  the  spring  of  1876. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
did  not  hold  any  public  office,  but  spent 
his  time  in  attending  to  the  various 
manufacturing  and  other  enterprises 
in  which  he  was  interested. 

Among  other  things  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Haven  Savings  Bank, 
and  a  manager  of  the  Adams  Express 
Company. 
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Governor  English  gave  freely  to  va- 
rious worthy  objects,  and  among  his 
many  acts  of  a  philanthropic  character, 
may  be  mentioned  his  gift  of  $10,000 
to  the  Yale  Law  School,  and  $20,000 
for  the  improvement  of  East  Rock. 

Governor  English  died  at  his  home 
in  New  Haven  on  March  2,  1890,  aged 
78  years. 

His  son,  Henry  F.  English,  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  residents  of 
New  Haven  and  inherits  the  liberal 
spirit  of  his  distinguished  father.  He 
has  presented  a  handsome  building  on 
Grove  Street  to  the  New  Haven  Col- 
on v  Historical  Societv,  as  a  memorial 
to  his  father  and  mother. 

MARSHALL  JEWELL 
1 869- 1 870- 187 1- 1 873— 3  years 

Marshall  Jewell  was  born  in  Win- 
chester, New  Hampshire,  October  20, 
1825.  His  father  was  a  tanner,  as  was 
also  his  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father, so  at  an  early  age  he  became  an 
apprentice  in  his  father's  tan  yard.  Af- 
ter learning  the  trade  he  decided  not  to 
follow  it  for  a  business,  and  went  to 
Boston  where  he  studied  electricitv. 
Paying  special  attention  to  telegraphy 
he  afterwards  went  to  Rochester  where 
he  became  a  telegraph  operator.  From 
that  city  he  went  to  Akron,  Ohio, 
where  he  remained  a  short  time,  and 
then  roved  through  several  states.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  Mr.  Jewell  had 
charge  of  the  construction  of  a  tcle- 
graj)h  line  between  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  New  Orleans. 

In  t84()  he  was  offered  and  accepted 
the  position  of  general  superintendent 
of  the  Xcw  ^'ork  and  l>oston  telegraph 
lines.  A\'hen  he  came  North  to  com- 
mence his  duties  he  was  called  to  Hart- 
ford to  engage  with  his  father  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather  belting. 


His  father,  Pliny  Jewell,  a  promi- 
nent whig  in  New  Hampshire,  had  re- 
moved to  Hartford,  and  established  the 
belting  business  in  1845.  It  had  now 
become  very  successful,  and  Marshall 
Jewell  was  made  a  partner  in  the  con- 
cern which  was  rapidly  developing  into 
one  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the 
State.  He  remained  in  partnership 
with  his  father  until  the  latter's  death. 
In  1859  ^^  visited  Europe,  and  made  a 
special  study  of  the  large  tanneries  in 
England  and  France.  He  went  abroad 
in  i860  and  in  1867  visiting  Asia  and 
Africa.  In  1867  Mr.  Jewell  attended 
the  great  exposition  at  Paris  where  he 
extended  the  business  of  his  company 
to  a  large  extent.  The  great  ability  of 
Mr.  Jewell,  his  public  spirit,  and  inter- 
est in  public  affairs,  gave  him  promi- 
nence as  a  private  citizen,  and  his  un- 
wavering support  of  tlie  LTnion  cause 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  Rebellion 
drew  special  regard  to  him  as  a  man 
qualified  by  his  energy,  integrity  and 
patriotism  for  the  public  service.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Republican  i)arty  in  Connecticut.  In 
1868  he  was  nominated  for  Governor 
of  Connecticut,  but  was  defeated  bv  a 
small  majority.  The  next  year  he  was 
elected  Governor,  and  served  one  year, 
when  he  was  defeated  again  by  Mr. 
English,  but  in  1871  and  1872  he  was 
re-elected.  His  work  as  Governor  is 
summed  up  by  a  writer  as  follows : 

**Mr.  Jewell's  administration  of  the 
State  government  was  marked  by  vari- 
ous legislative  and  executive  reforms. 
Among  these  were  the  reorganization 
of  the  State  militia,  a  change  in  the 
laws  regarding  the  married  woman's 
right  to  ])n^perty.  the  laws  of  divorce, 
the  government  of  Yale  College,  bi- 
ennial elections,  and  the  erection  of 
the  new  state  house  at  Hartford." 
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Retiring  as  Governor  in  1873,  Presi- 
dent Grant  immediately  appointed  him 
Minister  to  Russia.  Although  his  resi- 
dence in  Russia  was  brief,  yet  during 
the  time  he  was  at  the  Russian  Court 
he  arranged  a  convention  protecting 
trade  marks,  and  made  the  most  of  a 
golden  opportunity  to  learn  the  art  of 
manufacturing  the  far  famed  ''Russia 
leather/' 

He  made  a  practical  application  of 
his  knowledge  when  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  introduced  the 
Russian  process  of  tanning  leather  into 
this  country. 

In  July,  1874,  Governor  Jewell  was 
appointed  by  President  Grant,  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States  to 
succeed  A.  J.  Creswell  of  Maryland. 
Hurrying  home  from  his  foreign  mis- 
sion, Governor  Jewell  accepted  this 
honorable  position  in  the  President's 
cabinet,  and  began  the  duties  of  the 
office,  August  24,  1874.  While  at  the 
head  of  the  post  office  department  he 
instituted  several  needed  reforms  in 
the  service,  and  was  the  pioneer  in  es- 
tablishing the  system  of  fast  mail  train 
which  has  since  been  extended,  and 
become  such  an  inestimable  boon  to  the 
public.  He  was  also  active  in  the  whis- 
key ring  prosecution. 

In  1876,  owing  it  is  said,  to  the  sel- 
fish interest  of  a  political  cabol.  Presi- 
dent Grant  asked  for  Air.  Jewell's  res- 
ignation, although  he  was  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  the  chief  executive.  Mr. 
Jewell  resigned  and  left  the  cabinet  the 
same  time  as  Renjamin  H.  Bristow, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Seven  years 
later  the  Xew  York  Tribune  declared 
that  Mr.  Jewell's  removal  was  brought 
about  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  Indiana  for  the  fall  elec- 
tion. On  July  12,  1876,  Mr.  Jewell 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  James  M.  Ty- 
ner  of  Indiana. 


Governor  Jewell's  return  to  Connec- 
ticut was  made  the  occasion  of  a  loyal 
demonstration  in  honor  of  her  distin- 
guished son.  At  Hartford  he  was  met 
by  a  great  concourse  of  citizens,  and 
the  celebration  was  one  of  the  largest 
ever  held  in  the  city.  A  great  proces- 
sion was  formed,  salutes  of  artillery 
fired,  speeches  of  welcome  were  made 
by  distinguished  men  and  in  various 
other  ways  the  city  paid  tribute  to  the 
faithful  public  servant  who  had  re- 
turned to  private  life. 

After  this  he  held  no  political  office, 
but  was  always  in  great  demand  as  a 
popular  campaign  orator.  He  was  in- 
terested in  various  business  enterprises 
Including  the  great  belting  establish- 
ment, and  was  president  of  the  Jewell 
Pin  Company,  The  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Company,  and  the 
United  States  Telephone  Association. 

Governor  Jewell  was  not  in  sympa- 
thy with  General  Grant's  candidacy  for 
re-nomination,  but  did  not  openly  op- 
pose him  on  account  of  having  been  a 
member  of  his  cabinet.  After  General 
Garfield  was  nominated.  Governor 
Jewell  was  immediately  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mit^'^e,  and  on  him  fell  the  duty  of  su- 
pervising the  campaign.  This  task  he 
fulfilled  with  great  energy  and  success 
as  was  shown  by  the  following  elec- 
tion. The  vast  amount  of  work  con- 
nected with  this  campaign  seriously 
aflfected  his  health,  and  shortened  his 
life. 

Returning  to  Hartford  he  spent  the 
remaining  years  in  business,  and  died 
at  his  home  in  that  city  on  February 
10,  1883,  aged  58  years. 

It  is  related  that  shortly  before  he 
died,  Governor  Jewell  said  to  his  phy- 
sician:  "Doctor,  how  long  does  it 
take?"  The  physician  inquired  what 
he  meant,  and  he  replied :    "How  long 
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does  it  take  for  a  man  to  die?"  "In 
your  condition,  Governor,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  only  a  few  hours,"  answered  the 
physician.  "All  right,  doctor,"  said 
the  dymg  statesman,  and  he  settled 
back  quietly  upon  his  pillow  to  await 
the  end. 


CHARLES  ROBERTS  INGER- 

SOLL 

1873-1877— Four  Years 

For  five  generations  members  cf  the 
Ingersoll  family  were  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  this  commonwealth. 

Jonathan  Ingersoll,  the  great  grand- 
father of  Charles  R.  Ingersoll,  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the  class 
o*  1736,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Ridge- 
field  for  forty  years,  a  chaplain  in  the 
French  War  in  1758,  and  a  brother  of 
the  Hon.  Jared  Ingersoll,  chiefly 
known  in  Connecticut  history  from 
his  having  accepted  the  office  of 
"Stamp  Distributor"  just  before  the 
Revolution. 

A  son  of  the  first  Jonathan  bearing 
the  same  name  was  also  a  Yale  grad- 
uate, and  for  many  years  held  a  dis- 
tinguished place  at  the  Connecticut  bar. 
He  died  while  holding  the  office  of 
Lieutenant  Governor.  His  son,  the  Hon. 
Ralph  Isaacs  Ingersoll,  father  of  the 
late  Governor  Ingersoll,  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Connecticut  legislature, 
and    afterwards    went    to    Congress 
where  he  represented  his   district  in 
an  able  manner  from   1825  to  1833. 
Later  in  life  he  was  Attorney  General 
of  the  State,  and  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Charles  Roberts  Ingersoll  was  born 
in  New  Haven  September  16,  1821, 
and  entered  Yale  College  in  1836,' 
where  he  gained  many  honors  as  a 
thoughtful,  brilliant  student.  He  was 
graduated  in  1840,  near  the  head  of 


his  class,  and  prominent  for  his  at- 
tainments   in   the   social   and   literary 
circles    of    the    college.     Soon    after 
graduation    Mr.    Ingersoll   sailed   for 
Europe  on  the  United  States  frigate 
Preble,   of  which   his   uncle,   Captain 
Voorhees,  was  commander.     Remain- 
ing abroad  for  two  years,  he  visited 
various  portions  of  the  continent,  and 
then  returned  to  his  home  to  study 
law.     He     entered     the     Yale     Law 
School,  graduated  in   1844,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  Haven  the 
following  year.     Commencing  at  once 
to  practice  in  New  Haven  he  remained 
there  the  remainder  of  his  life  follow- 
ing his  profession.    His  superior  abil- 
ity   soon   brought   him    success,   and 
gave  him  a  prominence  in  the  political 
life  of  the  State.     In  1856  Mr.  Inger- 
soll was  elected  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1857  and  1858.    He  was  elected  a  del- 
egate to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  1864,  and  in  1866  was  chos- 
en for  the  fourth  time  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.    The  sena- 
torship  was  oflfered  him  from  his  dis- 
trict in  1 87 1,  but  he  declined  the  hon- 
or, and  then  represented  New  Haven 
in  theLower  House  of  another  session. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  was  now  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Democratic  leaders  in  Con- 
necticut, and  in  J873  he  was  elected 
Governor  by  a  flattering  majority.   The 
following  year  he  was  re-elected  by  a 
majority  of  7,000.    His  administration 
proved  so  successful  that  he  was  nom- 
inated and  elected  for  the  third  time  in 
1875.     I"  that  year  the  term  of  office 
for  a  Governor  was  changed  from  one 
to  two  years,    and    by    constitutional 
amendment  the  term  from  1876-7  was 
made  to  expire  in  1877. 

The  opponents  of  Governor  Inger- 
soll in  the  two  last  elections  were  both 
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graduates  of  Yale  College,  Henry  B. 
Harrison,  afterwards  Governor,  and 
Henrv  C.  Robinson  of  Hartford.  In 
1876  Governor  Ingersoll  was  a  Presi- 
dential elector,  and  in  1877  declined 
a  renoniination  as  Governor  of  the 
State.  A  curious  fact  of  his  political 
career  is  that  he  was  never  defeated 
for  an  office. 

A  writer,  commenting  on  his  career 
in  politics,  has  said: 

"His  record  in  political  life  is  one 
which  most  statesmen  can  only  hope 
for  or  envy,  and  has  received  the  praise 
of  his  bittterest  political  antagonists." 

After  his  retirement  from  the  gov- 
ernorship, Mr.  Ingersoll  never  held 
any  poHtical  office,  but  devoted  his 
time  to  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  New  Haven.  On  resuming  his  pro- 
fessional work  in  1877  he  was  often 
called  not  only  into  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts,  but  into  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  One 
of  the  important  cases  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  which  he  was  counsel 
was  that  of  the  Bridgeport  Bran  Com- 
pany, in  which  the  law  on  the  reissu- 
ing of  patents  was  finally  determined. 
He  was  after  engaged  as  counsel  for 
Yale  University,  and  his  arguments  in 
the  case  of  Yale  vs.  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  over  a  congres- 
sional appropriation,  attracted  wide 
attention.  A  writer  has  said  that  Gov- 
ernor Ingersoll  was  the  last  survivor 
of  a  famous  quartet  of  Connecticut 
lawyers,  who  w^ere  in  the  prime  of 
their  bar  leadership  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  other  three  were  Jeremiah 
Halsey  of  Norwich,  Richard  D.  Hub- 
bard of  Hartford  and  John  S.  Beach 
of  New  Haven. 

"His  career  in  the  Elm  City,"  says 
a  newspaper  biographer,  **for  the  past 
fiftv  vears,  his  venerable  white  head. 


his  military  bearing  and  his  thorough- 
ly attractive  personality,  is  a  by-word 
throughout  the  State."  His  venerable 
figure  was  until  recently  familiar  about 
the  streets  of  the  city  he  loved  so  well. 

Many  honors  were  bestowed  on 
Governor  Ingersoll,  and  in  1874  Yale 
University  conferred  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  upon  her  distinguished  grad- 
uate. Governor  Ingersoll  once  told 
the  writer  that  he  had  seen  and  con- 
versed with  every  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut under  our  present  constitution 
from  Oliver  Wolcott,  who  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  his  father's  house,  to 
George  P.  McLean. 

Governor  Ingersoll  died  at  his  home 
in  New  Haven  on  January  25,  1903, 
and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  the 
State's  most  prominent  citizens.  The 
Hartford  Courant  in  commenting  edi- 
torially on  his  death  said : 

"He  was  the  oldest  of  Connecticut's 
honored  ex-Governors.  He  inherited 
a  distinguished  name,  and  enriched  it 
with  added  distinction.  One  of  the 
handsomest  men  of  his  generation,  he 
lived  up  to  his  looks ;  his  nature  was 
fine  and  his  life  was  fine.  New  Haven, 
the  city  of  his  birth,  watched  with 
pride  but  not  with  surprise  his  suc- 
cesses at  the  bar,  where  he  was  long  a 
leader,  and  his  growth  in  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  political  associ- 
ates. He  was  a  popular  Governor,  re- 
linquishing the  chair  at  last  (more 
than  a  quarter-century  ago)  of  his  own 
volition.  Once  and  again  he  was 
mentioned'  for  the  Senate.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
after  his  retirement  from  politics.  In- 
deed, up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
time  he  went  to  his  law  office  on  pleas- 
ant days  and  stayed  there  for  an  hour 
or  two,  sitting  at  the  window,  looking 
out  on  his  beloved  New  Haven  Green, 
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hearing  the  details  of  cases  from  the 
younger  men,  and  bringing  to  bear  on 
their  difficulties  his  ripe  experience 
and  learning.  He  lived  to  see  his 
eighty-second  year." 

His  children  are  Miss  Justine  In- 
gersoll  of  New  Haven,  a  writer  of 
prominence ;  Mrs.  Henry  Ganz  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware;  Mrs.  George  Ha- 
vens of  New  York,  and  Francis 
Gregory  Ingersoll  of  New  Haven. 

RICHARD   DUDLEY   HUBBARD 
1 877- 1879 — 2  years 

Governor  Hubbard  was  a  poor  boy 
who  rose  by  his  own  exertion  to  the 
highest  place  at  the  bar,  and  became 
an  orator  of  national  reputation. 

Born  in  Berlin,  September  7,  18 18, 
he  was  the  son  of  Lemuel  Hubbard,  an 
old  resident  of  the  town  who  descend- 
ed from  George  Hubbard,  one  of  the 
early  magistrates  of  Guilford,  and  a 
frequent  deputy  from  that  town  to  the 
General  court. 

The  young  man  was  left  an  orphan 
early  in  life,  without  means  to  pay  for 
an  education.  However,  he  decided  to 
attend  college,  and  after  a  preparatory 
course  at  East  Hartford,  entered  Yale 
College  in  1835.  He  was  obliged  to 
support  himself  while  studying  at  Yale, 
but  he  took  high  rank  in  his  class  and 
was  graduated  in  1839.  Then  he  stud- 
ied law  in  the  office  of  William  Hun- 
gerford  at  Hartford  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1842.  In  1846  Mr.  Hub- 
bard was  chosen  State's  attorney  for 
Hartford  county,  and  this  office  he  held 
with  the  exception  of  two  years  until 
1868.  He  often  represented  the  city  in 
the  General  Assembly  and  rose  to  a 
lofty  position  as  an  able  lawyer. 

Entering  into  politics  early  in  life 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  always  prominently 
identified  with  the  Democratic  party, 


yet  during  the  Civil  War  he  was  an  un- 
wavering supporter  of  the  Federal 
government. 

In  1867  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  his  district,  and  was  a  member 
of  that  body  during  the  40th  session. 
Life  at  Washington  was  apparently 
uncongenial  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  for  at 
the  next  election  he  declined  being  re- 
nominated. He  again  took  up  his  law 
practice  and  having  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Hon.  I^ren  P.  Waldo  anfl 
Alvin  P.  Hyde  devoted  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  to  his  profession. 

In  1877  Mr.  Hubbard  was  nominat- 
ed for  Governor  of  the  State,  and  elect- 
ed by  a  good  majority.  He  was  the 
first  one  to  serve  under  the  two  years' 
term. 

Governor  Hubbard  was  renominated 
in  1879,  but  failed  to  be  elected.  His 
administration  as  Governor  was 
marked  by  his  earnest  desire  to  serve 
the  State  as  well  as  possible,  and  to  do 
his  whole  duty  irrespective  of  any  part- 
nership whatever.  Retiring  from  the 
office,  he  never  held  a  public  position 
afterwards  and  his  lucrative  practice 
engaged  his  attention  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  February  28,  1884, 
at  his  home  in  Hartford* 

When  George  D.  Sargeant  died  in 
1886  it  was  found  he  had  left  $5,000 
for  a  statue  of  Governor  Hubbard. 
One  was  made,  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  the  Capitol  gounds, 
and  it  faces  Washington  street.  The 
statue  represents  the  Governor  stand- 
ing in  a  position  as  though  addressing 
the  court  or  jury.  It  was  unveiled  on 
June  9,  1890,  in  the  presence  'of  the 
State  officials  and  other  prominent  citi- 
zens. It  bears  the  inscription :  "Rich- 
ard D.  Hubbard,  Lawyer,  Orator, 
Statesman." 

"As    an    example    of    a    self-made 
man,"  says  a  biographer,  "there  was 
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none  more  shining.  From  a  poor  boy, 
through  years  of  patient  toil  and  stud- 
ied appHcation  to  his  books  he  forced 
himself  to  the  top  and  compelled  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  everybody  in 
his  native  state,  not  excepting  political 
foes." 

The  following  professional  estimate 
of  Governor  Hubbard  is  taken  from 
the  ''judicial  and  Civil  Historv  of  Con- 
necticut." 

*'It  was,  however,  in  the  field  of  the 
law  that  he  won  his  great  success.  He 
was  not  only  the  first  lawyer  in  the 
State,  but  its  greatest  orator.  His  su- 
periority as  a  lawyer  was  owing  less 
to  a  laborious  study  of  books,  though 
he  was  always  a  diligent  student  and 
very  thorough  in  the  preparation  of 
his  cases,  than  to  his  perfect  compre- 
hension of  legal  principles.  He  ob- 
tained a  complete  mastery  of  the  sci- 
ence of  law.  He  had  strong  common 
sense,  by  which  he  tested  everything, 
and  with  sound  men  of  judgment  he 
united  great  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion and  brilliancy  of  imagination.  His 
mind  was  eminently  a  philosophical 
one,  and  found  recreation  in  abstract 
speculation ;  nothing  interested  him 
more  than  the  great  mysteries  and  baf- 
fling questions  of  life. 

"It  was  as  an  orator  that  he  was  best 
known  to  the  general  public.  With 
great  natural  powers  of  speech  he  im- 


proved himself  by  a  good  classical  ed- 
ucation and  by  a  life-long  study  of  an- 
cient and  modern  classics.  There  was 
in  his  speeches  a  special  quietness  of 
manner,  an  exquisiteness  of  thought, 
a  fertility  of  imagination,  and  a  power 
and  grace  of  expression  that  made 
them  captivating.  Some  of  his  ad- 
dresses, in  commemoration  of  his  de- 
ceased brethren  at  the  bar,  are  re- 
markable for  their  beauty.  That  upon 
Mr.  William  Hungerford  is  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  composition  that  our 
language  contains.  To  his  profession 
he  was  ardently  attached ;  he  loved  its 
science,  its  eloquence,  its  wit,  its  no- 
bility. He  was  proud  of  its  history, 
of  its  contribution  to  philosophy  and 
literature,  and  its  struggle  in  defense 
of  human  rights,  and  assaults  upon 
human  wrongs.  While  he  was  the 
ablest  and  most  accomplished  lawyer 
of  our  state,  his  culture  was  peculiarly 
his  own.  He  sought  and  studied  the 
great  arguments  and  orations  of  the 
past  and  present.  He  was  a  profund 
student  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton ; 
he  delighted  in  John  Bunyan,  Thomas 
Browne,  Thomas  Fuller  and  Jeremy 
Taylor.  He  was  cultivated  in  the 
French  language,  and  enjoyed  the 
suggestive  methods  of  French  wit,  and 
was  familiar  with  their  great  dramat- 
ists and  public  orators.'* 


AN  IMMORTAL  INSTITUTION  DEEP  WITHIN  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  MAN  IS  THUS  PLAINLY  A  SENSE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL— 
THIS  IT  IS  WHICH  ADMINISTERS  TO  HIS  DELIGHT  IN  THE 
MANIFOLD  FORMS,  AND  SOUNDS  AND  ODORS,  AND  SENTI- 
MENTS,  AMID  WHICH  HE  EXISTS— AND  JUST  AS  THE  LILY  IS 
REPEATED  IN  THE  LAKE,  OR  THE  EYES  OF  AMARYLLIS  IN 
THE  MIRROR,  SO  IS  THE  MERE  ORAL  OR  WRITTEN  REPETI- 
TION OF  THESE  FORMS,  AND  SOUNDS,  AND  COLORS,  AND 
ODORS,  AND  SENTIMENTS,  A  DUPLICATE  SOURCE  OF  DELIGHT 

EDGAR  ALLEN   POE 


LOYAL       TO       THE       CROWN 

MOSES  DUNBAR,  TORY,  AND  HIS  FIDELITY  TO 
CHURCH  AND  KING  —  EXECUTED  FOR  TREASON- 
INTERESTING  CHAPTER  IN  CONNECTICUT  HISTORY 

BY 

JUDGE  EPAPHRODITUS   PECK 

Associate  Judge  of  Hartford  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas 


THE  history  of  Moses  Dunbar 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  story  full 
of  interest  to  all  students  of 
Connecticut's  history,  because  he  is 
the  only  person  who  has  ever  been  ex- 
executed,  except  by  military  proce- 
dure for  treason  against  this  State; 
and  full  of  interest  to  all  who  love 
heroism  and  hi^-minded  devotion  to 
principle,  because  of  the  fidelity  and 
consecration  with  which  he  served  the 
church  and  the  king  to  which  he  be- 
lieved his  loyalty  to  be  due,  consecra- 
tion alike  of  the  affections  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  life,  fidelity  even  unto  death. 

Moses  Dunbar  was  bom  in  Walling- 
ford,  on  June  14,  1746,  the  second  of 
a  family  of  sixteen  children.  When 
he  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  his 
father  removed  to  Waterbury;  that 
is,  I  suppose,  to  what  is  now  East  Ply- 
mouth. The  present  town  of  Ply- 
mouth was  then  a  part  of  Waterbury, 
afterward  set  off  as  a  part  of  Water- 
town  in  1780,  and  set  off  from  Water- 
town  by  its  present  name  in  1795. 

In  1764,  when  not  quite  eighteen 
years  old,  he  was  married  to  Phebe 
Jerome  or  Jearam  of  Bristol,  then 
New  Cambridge.  In  the  same  year, 
"upon  what  we  thought  sufficient  and 
rational  motives,"  he  and  his  wife  left 


the  Congregational  church,  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  and  declared 
themselves  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Rev.  James  Scovil  was  then  lo- 
cated at  Waterbury  as  a  Church  of 
England  missionary  of  the  "Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,"  Connecticut  being 
foreign  missionary  ground  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  English  church;  he 
was  also  in  charge  of  the  little  Angli- 
can church  in  New  Cambridge,  which 
perished  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  the 
Revolution. 

To  his  Episcopal  surroundings  we 
are  undoubtedly  justified  in  tracing 
Dunbar's  later  toryism,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Scovil, 
and  of  the  Rev.  James  Nichols,  who 
succeeded  him  in  charge  of  the  New 
Cambridge  church. 

When  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  the  king's  cause  had  no 
other  such  zealous  supporters,  in  Con- 
necticut at  least,  as  the  Anglican  mis- 
sionaries stationed  in  the  State. 

We  can  easily  see  the  reasons  for 
this.  These  men,  brought  up  in  the 
English  church,  accustomed  to  lode 
on  the  king  as  the  head  of  the  church, 
and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  came  to  New  England  only 
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to  find  here  the  despised  separatists, 
who  in  England  were  entitled  to  noth- 
ing more  than  contemptuous  tolera- 
tion, and  who  had  not  always  had  that, 
ruling  in  church  and  state  with  a  high 
and  not  at  all  a  gentle  hand. 

Their  own  church,  which  at  home 
had  every  advantage,  political  and  so- 
cial, whose  Bishops  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  whose  services  were  maintained 
in  splendid  pomp  by  the  public  funds, 
which  was  the  spiritual  governor  of 
England,  as  king  and  parliament  were 
its  dvil  governors,  was  weak  and  de- 
spised, and  suffering  great  legal  disad- 
vantages as  compared  with  its  Puri- 
tan rival. 

To  give  an  extreme  instance  of  Uie 
hardships  which  the  Episcopal  clergy- 
man sometimes  suffered,  William 
Gibbs  of  Simsbury  was  required  by 
the  authorities  of  that  town  to  pay 
taxes  from  his  own  scanty  income  to 
support  the  Congregational  ministry. 
When  he  refused,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  bound  on  the  back  of  a  horse, 
and  in  that  harsh  way  carried  to  Hart- 
ford jail,  where  he  was  imprisoned  as 
a  delinquent  taxpayer.  He  was  then 
an  old  man,  became  insane,  and  con- 
tinued so  until  his  death.^ 

While  the  law  for  the  support  of 
the  Congregational  churches  by  taxa- 
tion was  finally  relaxed  for  the  benefit 
of  Episcopal  dissenters,  and  their 
treatment  probably  tended  to  become 
more  friendly  as  their  numbers  in- 
creased, the  position  of  constant  in- 
feriority and  occasional  oppression  in 
which  they  found  themselves  must 
have  been  very  galling  to  the  clergy- 
men of  the  English  church,  who  doubt- 
less felt  that  it  was  entitled  by 
English  law  to  be  the  dominant,  in- 
stead of  the  inferior,  church. 


The  Puritan  government  was  not 
one  likely  to  be  beloved  by  those  who 
were  out  of  sympathy  with  its  theol- 
ogy and  practice;  still  less  by  those 
who  devoutly  believed  it  to  be  both 
schismatical  and  heretical,  and  who 
constantly  felt  thfe  weight  of  its  op- 
pressive hand  upon  them. 

But  the  churchmen  had  always  the 
crown,  and  the  powerful  mother  church 
at  home,  to  look  to  as  their  backer  and 
defender;  and,  though  neither  church 
nor  crown  seem  ever  to  have  interested 
themselves  much  in  the  lot  of  their 
co-religionists  here,  the  distinguished 
connection  there  was  at  least  a  matter 
of  pride  and  fervent  loyalty  to  the  os- 
tracized churchmen  here. 

And,  naturally  enough,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  fear  of  the  wrath  of 
the  powerful  church  at  home  was  all 
that  restrained  the  Puritans  here ;  and 
feared  a  withdrawal  of  all  privileges, 
and  an  attack  on  the  verv  existence  of 
their  churches,  if  the  Puritan  colony 
should  succeed  in  establishing  its  in- 
dependence. 

"It  was  inferred  from  the  history 
of  the  past,  that,  if  successful,  few 
would  be  the  tender  mercies  shown  by 
the  Independents  in  New  England  to 
a  form  of  Protestant  religion  which 
was  in  their  eyes  'dissent,'  and  which 
nothing  but  the  want  of  power  hitherto 
had  prevented  them  from  fully  destroy- 
ing. It  was  the  remark  of  a  Presby- 
terian deacon,  made  in  the  hearing  of 
one  who  put  it  upon  record,  'that  if 
the  colonies  should  carry  their  point, 
there  would  not  be  a  church  in  the 
New  England  States'."  ^ 

And  so,  when  the  hated  rulers  of  the 
colony  openly  defied  the  king,  denied 
the  authority  of  Parliament  over  them, 
and  finally  determined  to  make  their 
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Puritan  commonwealth  independent 
altogether,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  bitter  the  opposition  to  the 
revolutionary  movement  must  have 
been  among  the  churchmen,  and  what 
firebrands  of  tory  zeal  the  missionary 
clergymen,  in  their  circuits  through 
the  state,  must  have  been. 

The  position  of  active  hostility  to 
the  colonial  cause  taken  by  the  Epis- 
copal clergy  led  to  their  being  specially 
marked  out  by  the  intolerant  patriot- 
ism of  the  day  for  persecution;  and 
this  in  turn,  no  doubt,  reacted  to  in- 
crease their  hatred  of  the  colony,  its 
Puritan  religion,  and  the  possibility  of 
its  acquiring  independence. 

Nineteen  days  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  clergy  of  the 
State  met  to  determine  their  course; 
one  point  of  peculiar  difficulty  was  the 
prayer  for  the  King,  and  that  he  might 
be  victorious  over  all  his  enemies,  in 
the  prayerbook. 

At  least  one  Congregational  minis- 
ter in  Massachusetts  suffered  embar- 
rassment from  a  similar  cause.  He 
had  prayed  so  long  for  "our  excellent 
King  George,"  that,  after  the  war 
commenced,  and  independence  had 
been  declared,  he  inadvertently  insert- 
ed the  familiar  phrase  in^his  prayer, 
but,  recollecting  himself  in  time,  he 
added:  "O  Lord,  I  mean  George 
Washington  I" 

But  the  Church  of  England  clergy 
could  not  so  readily  evade  their  pre- 
scribed prayer  for  the  king.  They 
could  not  omit  it  without  unfaithful- 
ness to  the  canons  of  the  church,  nor 
include  it  without  incurring  the  wrath 
of  their  neighbors,  and  the  accusation 
of  open  disloyalty.  They  therefore  re- 
solved to  suspend  public  services  until 
the  storm  of  revolution  should  blow 


over;  which  they  probably  thought 
would  be  but  a  few  months.  • 

But  one  old  man,  John  Beach  of 
,Newtown  and  Redding,  absolutely  re- 
fused his  consent  to  this  resolution, 
and  declared  that  he  would  "do  his 
duty,  preach  and  pray  for  the  King, 
till  the  rebels  cut  out  his  tongue."  The 
doughty  old  loyalist  kept  his  word,  and 
yet  died  peaceably  in  his  bed,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  just  in 
time  to  escape  the  bitter  news  of  Com- 
wallis's  surrender.  * 

But  he  had  some  exciting  experi- 
ences in  the  meantime.  While  he  was 
officiating  one  day  in  Redding,  a  shot 
was  fired  into  the  church,  and  the  ball 
struck  above  him,  and  lodged  in  the 
sounding-board.  Pausing  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  uttered  the  words,  "Fear  not 
them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not 
able  to  kill  the  soul;  but  rather  fear 
him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  hell."  He  then  proceeded 
with  the  service,  without  further  in- 
terruption. 

At  another  time  a  party  of  men  en- 
tered his  church,  and,  as  he  was  about 
reaching  the  prayer  for  the  King, 
pointed  a  musket  at  his  head.  He 
calmly  went  on,  and,  whether  they  did 
not  fire,  or  missed,  he  escaped  injury.  • 

But  many  of  his  brethren,  though 
less  bold  than  he,  suffered  more. 

Dunbar's  last  days  in  jail  were  com- 
forted by  the  sacred  offices  of  the 
church  administered  by  Rev.  Roger 
Veits,  a  fellow-prisoner,  who  had  been 
tried  at  the  same  term  with  Dunbar 
and  convicted  of  assisting  captured 
British  soldiers  to  escape,  and  giving 
them  food.  Nor  was  Dunbar's  own 
pastor.  Rev.  James  Nichols,  treated 
much  better.  "Once,  says  reliable  tra- 
dition, he  was  discovered  hiding  in 
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a  cellar  near  the  residence  of  the  late 
Sextus  Gaylord,  captured,  tarred  and 
feathered,  and  dragged  in  the  neigh- 
boring brook."  •  At  the  same  term  of 
court  at  which  Dunbar  was  convicted 
of  treason,  this  Mr.  Nichols  was  also 
tried,  but  was  acquitted.^ 

A  new  convert  to  the  religious  faith 
of  the  Church  of  England,  under  the 
teaching  of  its  persecuted  ministers, 
a  man  evidently  of  courage  and  reso- 
lute energy,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that 
Moses  Dunbar  was  a  devoted  and  fear- 
less supporter  of  the  royal  cause.  In 
his  own  words,  "From  the  time  that 
the  present  unhappy  misunderstanding 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colo- 
nies began,  I  freely  confess  I  never 
could  reconcile  my  opinion  to  the  ne- 
cessity or  lawfulness  of  taking  up 
arms  against  Great  Britain".' 

His  adherence  to  the  Church  of 
England  had  already  caused  a  breach 
between  himself  and  his  father,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  practi- 
cally driven  from  home,  and  it  was 
then  probably  that  he  began  living 
near  his  wife's  home  in  New  Cam- 
bridge. 

During  the  twelve  years  from  his 
marriage  in  May,  1764,  to  his  wife's 
death  ,he  had  seven  children,  of  whom 
four  survived  their  father.  On  May 
20,  1776,  his  wife  died,  as  wives  and 
mothers  usually  did  in  those  days 
when  they  reached  the  age  of  thirty 
or  so. 

Not  many  months  afterward,  he  was 
married  again  to  Esther  Adams. 

The  Revolutionary  war,  with  its  ac- 
companying divisions  of  neighbor- 
hoods and  families,  was  now  in  full 


progress,  and  Dtmbar  was  already  an 
object  of  suspicion.  "Having  spoken 
somewhat  freely  on  the  subject,"  he 
says,  "I  was  attacked  by  a  mob  ot 
about  forty  men,  very  much  abused, 
my  life  threatened  and  nearly  taken 
away,  by  which  mob  I  was  obliged  to 
sign  a  paper  containing  many  false- 
hoods."* 

The  family  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber by  marriage  was  as  much  divided 
politically  as  any  could  be.  Zerubba- 
bel  Jerome,  the  father,  and  his  three 
sons,  Robert,  Thomas  and  Asahel, 
were  all  four  soldiers  in  the  American 
army.  Asahel  died  in  the  service.^® 
Chauncey  and  Zerubbabel,  Jr.,  were 
tories,  and  were,  in  1777,  imprisoned 
for  some  time  in  Hartford  jail  for  dis- 
loyalty, and  finally  released  on  profes- 
sion of  repentance,  and  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  state."  Chaimcey 
was  also  once  flogged,  or  escaped  flog- 
ging only  by  slipping  out  of  his  shirt, 
by  which  he  was  bound,  and  fleeing  to 
shelter.^* 

Phoebe  married  Dunbar ;  Ruth  mar- 
ried Stephen  Graves,  who  was  a  noto- 
rious tory  leader,  and  lived  for  a  time 
in  the  "tory  den,"  where  his  wife,  then 
nineteen  years  old,  carried  him  food 
at  night;  Jerusha  married  Jonathan 
Pond,  who,  Mr.  Shepard  says,  was 
probably  a  tory,  and  the  other  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  married  Joseph  Spencer, 
whose  political  position  is  now  un- 
known." Of  Stephen  Graves,  Mr. 
Welton  speaks  as  follows :  "Stephen 
Graves,  a  young  churchman  residing 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  Harwinton, 
was  drafted  for  the  Continental  army, 
and  sent  a  substitute.    The  next  year. 
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while  he  was  paying  wages  to  the  sub- 
stitute, he  was  drafted  again,  an  act  so 
manifestly  oppressive  and  cruel  that 
he  refused  any  longer  to  maintain  his 
substitute,  and  thenceforth  became  the 
object  of  relentless  persecution  by  the 
lawless  band  who  styled  themselves 
the  'Sons  of  Liberty.'  Once  they 
caught  him  and  scourged  him  with 
rods,  tied  to  a  cherry  tree,  on  the  line 
between  Plymouth  and  Harwinton,  at 
the  fork  of  the  roads.  Again  he  was 
captured  in  Saybrook,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  visit  his  gfrandfather's  family, 
and  brought  back,  but  when  within 
three  miles  from  home  he  escaped, 
while  climbing  Tine  Hollow  Hill,' 
and  reached  home  safely ;  but  did  not 
enter  his  house  till  his  pursuers  had 
come  and  gone  without  him.  The  loy- 
alists of  the  neighborhood  for  a  while 
worked  together  on  each  one's  farm 
for  safety.  Their  wives  kept  watch  for 
first  sighted  them  blew  her  tin  horn  or 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  she  who 
conch,  all  the  others  in  turn  repeating 
the  warning,  till  the  men  had  time  to 
get  well  on  their  way  to  their  cave, 
which  the  man-hunters  never  discov- 
ered." ^* 

After  his  first  wife's  death,  Dunbar 
savs:  **I  had  now  concluded  to  live 
peaceable,  and  give  no  oflfence,  neither 
by  word  nor  deed.  I  had  thought  of 
entering  into  a  voluntary  confinement 
within  the  limits  of  my  farm,  and  mak- 
ing proposals  of  that  nature,  when  I 
was  carried  before  the  committee,  and 
by  them  ordered  to  suffer  imprison- 
ment during  their  pleasure,  not  exceed- 
ing five  months.  When  I  had  remained 
there  amout  fourteen  days,  the  author- 
ity of  New  Haven  dismissed  me.  Find- 
in  my  life  uneasy,  and,  as  I  had  rea- 
son to  apprehend,  in  great  danger,  I 
thought  it  my  safest  method  to  flee  to 


Long  Island,  which  I  accordingly  did, 
but  having  a  desire  to  see  my  friends 
and  children,  and  being  under  engage- 
ment of  marriage  with  her  who  is  my 
wife,  the  banns  of  marriage  having 
been  before  published,  I  returned,  and 
was  married.  Having  a  mind  to  re- 
move my  wife  to  Long  Island,  as  a 
place  of  safety,  I  went  there  the  second 
time,  to  prepare  matters  accordingly. 
When  there  I  accepted  a  captain's  war- 
rant for  the  Kingf  s  service  in  Colonel 
Fanning^  s  regiment. 

I  returned  to  Connecticut,  when  I 
was  taken  and  betrayed  by  Joseph 
Smith,  and  was  brought  before  the 
authority  of  Waterbury.  They  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter.  I  was  carried  before  Justices 
Strong  and  Whitman  of  Farmington 
and  bv  them  committed  to  Hartford, 
where  the  Superior  Court  was  then 
sitting.  I  was  tried  on  Thursday,  23rd 
of  January,  1777,  for  high  treason 
against  the  State  of  Connecticut,  by 
an  act  passed  in  October  last,  for  en- 
listing men  for  General  Howe,  and 
for  having  a  captain's  commission  for 
that  purpose.  I  was  adjudged  guilty, 
and  on  the  Saturday  following  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court  and 
received  sentence  of  death."  ^^ 

Several  things  in  this  statement  at- 
tract attention ;  firstly,  the  great  pow- 
ers stated  to  have  been  exercised  by 
the  "Committee,"  who  could  imprison 
a  man  at  their  pleasure,  "not  exceeding 
five  months,"  without  trial;  again,  h^ 
persistent  activity  in  the  royal  cause, 
which  even  his  marriage  hardly  inter- 
rupted. During  his  very  honeymoon, 
he  was  pledging  himself  irrevocably  to 
the  King's  cause,  and  receiving  the  for- 
mal commission,  which  would  neces- 
sarily condemn  him,  if  it  were  discov- 
ered  upon   him.     The   regiment   in 
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which  he  was  commissioned  was  made 
up  of  American  loyalists,  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Seabury,  afterward  the  first 
American  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
churchy  was  its  chaplain. 

The  refusal  of  the  Waterbury  au- 
thorities "to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter,"  for  which  Miss  Prichard, 
in  the  history  of  Waterbury,  already 
dted,  expresses  herself  as  thankful, 
evidently  thinking  thai  it  denoted 
greater  moderation  on  their  part, 
seems  to  me  to  mean  simply  that  in  in- 
quiring into  the  facts  the  Waterbury 
magistrates  found  that  the  specific  acts 
charged  were  committed  in  Farming- 
ton,  and  therefore  sent  him  thither 
for  trial.  It  was  only  the  usual  and 
necessary  procedure,  since  a  criminal 
trial  must  always  be  had  in  the  juris- 
diction where  the  criminal  acts  are 
committed. 

Judge  Jones,  in  his  history  of  New 
York,  a  bitterly  loyalist  book,  says  of 
the  charge  against  him :  "His  commis- 
sion and  orders  from  Gen.  Howe  were 
in  his  pocket.  There  happened  to  be 
no  existing  law  in  the  colony  which 
made  such  an  offense  punishable  with 
death.  A  law  was  therefore  made  on 
purpose ;  upon  which  ex  post  facto  law 
he  was  indicted  and  tried  for  trea- 
son." " 

This  charge  that  the  law  was  passed 
after  the  criminal  acts  were  commit- 
ted, if  well-founded,  would  be  a  seri- 
ous one ;  for  such  legislation  is  univer- 
sally recognized  as  contrary  to  natural 
justice.  By  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  not  then  in  force,  of 
course,  any  ex  post  facto  law  in  inva- 
lid and  null.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  statement  is  true. 

The  act  defining  treason  under 
which  he  was  convicted  was  the  second 
act,  the  first  having  been  a  ratification 


of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  which 
ment  October  lo,  and  adjourned  No- 
vember 7,  1776. 

Jones  himself  says  that  Dunbar  was 
taken  up  early  in  1777;  Dunbar  says 
that  by  the  justices  he  was  committed 
to  Hartford,  where  the  Superior  Court 
was  then  sitting,  by  which  he  was  tried 
on  January  23,  1777.  This  was  the 
January,  1777,  session  of  the  court. 
The  indictment  charges  his  treason- 
able acts  to  have  been  committed  on 
November  10,  1776,  and  January  i, 
1777;  very  likely  the  latter  date  was 
charged  because  he  was  arrested  on 
that  day,  and  the  royal  commission 
was  then  foimd  in  his  possession. 

So  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  his  ar- 
rest, and  the  acts  for  which  he  was 
tried,  occurred  a  considerable  time  after 
the  passage  of  the  act  against  treason. 

Doubtless  it  is  true  that  he  and 
other  tories  had  been  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned as  dangerous  characters,  and 
there  had  been  no  sufficient  statute 
under  which  to  punish  them ;  and  the 
legislature,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, supplied  the  omission.  But 
when  they  instituted  a  prosecution 
under  the  act,  they  clearly  set  up  acts 
occurring  after  its  passage. 

The  indictment  of  Dunbar  read  as 
follows : 

"The  jurors  for  the  Governor  & 
Company  of  the  State  of  Connecticutt 
upon  their  Oaths  present  that  one 
Moses  Dunbar  of  Farmington  in  said 
county  being  a  person  belonging  to  & 
residing  within  this  state  of  Connecti- 
cutt, not  having  the  Fear  of  God  be- 
fore his  Eyes  &  being  Seduced  by  the 
Instigation  of  the  Devil  on  or  about 
the  loth  day  of  Novembr  Last  past 
&  also  on  or  about  the  ist  day  of  Jan- 
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uary  Instant,  did  Wittingly  &  feloni- 
ously wickedly  &  Traitorously  proceed 
and  goe  from  said  Farmington  to  the 
City  of  New  York  in  the  State  of  New 
York  with  Intent  to  Join  to  aid  Assist 
&  hold  Traitorous  Correspondence 
with  the  British  Troops  and  Navy 
there  Now  in  Armes,  and  Open  Warr 
and  hostilities  against  this  State  and 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  also  that  the  said  Moses 
Dunbar  on  or  about  the  said  loth 
Day  of  November  last  &  ist  day 
of  January  Instant  Did  unwittingly 
and  knowingly  feloniously  wickedly 
and  Traitorously  at  New  York  afore- 
said Join  himself  to  the  British  Army 
and  Enter  their  Service  and  Pay  and 
did  Aid  and  Assist  the  said  British 
Army  and  Navy  Now  in  Arms  and 
Enemies  at  Open  Warr  with  this  State 
and  the  rest  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  did  Inlist  and  Engage 
with  said  British  Army  to  Levy  Warr 
against  this  State  and  the  Government 
thereof  and  Did  procure  and  perswade 
one  John  Addams  of  said  Farmington 
and  Divers  Other  Persons  belonging 
to  and  Residing  within  this  State  to 
Inlist  for  the  purpose  of  Levying  Warr 
against  this  State  and  the  Government 
thereof  and  Did  Traitorously  Corres- 
pond with  said  Enemies  and  Give 
them  Intelligence  of  the  State  and  Sit- 
uation of  the  State  and  did  plot  and 
Contrive  with  said  Enemies  to  Betray 
this  State  and  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  of  America  into  their  Power 
and  hands  against  the  peace  and  Dig- 
nity of  the  State  and  Contrary  to  the 
form  and  effect  of  the  Statute  of  this 
State  in  Such  Case  lately  made  and 
provided." 

His  sentence  was: — 
"that  he  Go  from  hence  to  the  Gaol 
from    whence    he    Came    and    from 


thence  to  the  place  of  Execution  and 
there  to  be  hanged  up  by  the  Neck 
between  the  heavens  and  the  Earth 
untill  he  Shall  be  Dead."  " 

The  name  of  the  man  whom  Dunbar 
was  charged  to  have  persuaded  to  en- 
list, John  Adams,  suggests  that  he  was 
probably  a  father  or  brother  of  the 
Esther  Adams  whom  he  had  just  mar- 
ried. Apparently  Dunbar  carried  on 
his  courtship  and  his  loyalist  campaign 
together,  and  won  the  heart  of  the 
daughter  for  himself,  and  of  the  father 
or  brother  for  the  King,  at  the  same 
time. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  other 
trials  and  convictions  under  the  same 
statute;  but  no  one  was  executed  but 
Dunbar.  I  presume  that  the  colonists 
felt  it  necessary  to  make  an  example 
of  some  one,  to  show  that  the  law  had 
teeth,  and  to  drive  the  tory  sentiment 
of  the  state  into  concealment  and  si- 
lence. For  this  purpose  they  may  have 
desired  a  shining  mark,  and  selected 
as  the  victim  a  man  of  high  character 
rather  than  the  reverse. 

He  was  ordered  to  be  hanged  on 
March  19,  1777.  On  March  first, 
with  the  aid  of  a  knife  brought  him  by 
Elisha  Wadsworth  of  Hartford,  he 
cleared  himself  of  his  irons,  knocked 
down  the  guard,  and  escaped  from  the 
jail.  Wadsworth  was  indicted  for  his 
part  in  this  escape,  and  was  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  for  one  year,  to  pay 
forty  pounds  fine,  and  the  costs  of  his 
prosecution.  Half  of  his  term  of  im- 
prisonment, and  his  fine,  was  after- 
ward remitted. 

Dunbar  was  soon  recaptured,  and 
was  executed  on  March  19,  1777,  ac- 
cording to  the  sentence.  The  gallows 
was  erected  on  the  hill  south  of  Hart- 
ford, where  Trinity  College  now  is, 
"A  prodigious  Concourse  of  People 
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were  Spectators  on  the  Occasion," 
said  the  Connecticut  Courant  of  March 
24th. 

"It  is  said  that  at  the  moment  when 
the  execution  took  place  a  white  deer 
sprang  from  the  near-by  forest,  and 
passed  directly  under  the  hanging 
victim.  This  tradition,"  says  Miss 
Prichard  in  the  History  of  Waterbury, 
"is  pretty  firmly  established." 

Two  official  sermons  were  preached 
on  the  occasion  of  Dunbar's  execution : 
one  by  Rev.  Abraham  Jarvis,  of  Mid- 
dletown,  afterward  Episcopal  Bishop 


of  Connecticut,  at  the  jail  to  Dunbar 
himself;  and  one  by  Rev.  Nathan 
Strong,  of  the  First  Church  in  Hart- 
ford, in  his  church.  Mr.  Strong  says : 
"For  reasons  we  must  in  charity  hope 
honest  to  himself,  he  refuses  to  be 
present  at  this  solemnity ;  my  discourse 
therefore  will  not  be  calculated,  as 
hath  been  usual  on  such  occasions,  to 
the  dying  creature  who  is  to  appear 
immediately  before  the  Great  Judge; 
but  to  assist  my  hearers  in  making  an 
improvement  of  the  event,  for  their 
own  benefit." 


[to  be  concluded] 


OLD    HOME    WEEK 


BY 


FRANK   WALCOTT    HUTT 


Jnst  for  a  little,  'tis  well  to  fare 

Out  of  the  highway  and  down  the  lanes, 

Under  the  roofs  of  old  homes,  to  share 
Nature's  balm  for  the  struggling  world's  pains; 

Just  for  a  little  to  turn  aside 
Out  of  the  rush  of  the  seething  tide. 

Out  of  the  high-roads,  come,  let  us  go ! 

Out  of  the  thoroughfares  of  care, 
Into  the  quiet  of  * 'apple  row;" 

Into  the  paths  of  the  valley,  where 
Shadow  the  memories  of  days  of  old, 

Sweeter,  more  precious  than  silver  or  gold. 


Let  us  all  follow  the  homeland  cry; 

Return  once  again  to  your  kinsmen,  and  hear 
The  whip-poor-will  calling,  the  old  pine  tree  sigh; 

Rest  in  the  calm  of  the  meadowland  near. 
Just  for  a  little, — and  then  to  fare 

Back  to  the  toil  of  the  world  and  its  care. 


THE    AGE    OF   THE    HUMANITARIAN 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  ABOLISHMENT  OF  CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT— BEING     AN     ABLE    ARTICLE 

BY 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND 

Former  Dean  of  the  I«aw  School  of  Yale  University 


WITHIN  the  last  century 
English  and  American 
periodicals  have  con- 
tained hundreds  of  articles  devoted 
to  the  topic  of  capital  punishment. 
It  has  occupied  large  space  in  the  col- 
umns of  our  most  influential  news- 
papers, religious  and  secular.  It  has 
been  discussed  in  many  sessions  of 
many  legislatures  of  our  Union.  £t 
has  again  and  again  received  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament. 

It  has  been  argued  on  Scriptural 
grounds,  on  ethical  grounds,  on  hu- 
manitarian grounds.  The  old-fas- 
hioned Tory  has  feared  that  infidelitv 
lurked  behind  "the  attempt  to  set 
aside  that  great  principle  which  God 
had  laid  down,  that  *Who  so  shed- 
deth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed.' "  The  tender-hearted 
Quaker  has  pleaded  for  the  sanctity 
of  human  life.  The  conservative 
jurist  has  predicted  a  carnival  of 
crime  if  the  gallows  no  longer  bore 
its  gastly  burden;  the  progressive 
jurist  has  doubted  the  deterrent  ef- 
fect of  a  penalty  which  is  rarely  en- 


forced. So  wise  and  experienced  a 
statesman  as  Earl  Russell  thought 
"nothing  would  be  lost  to  justice, 
nothing  to  the  preservation  of  inno- 
cent life  if  the  punishment  of  death 
were  altogether  abolished." 

It  has  come  to  be  practically  con- 
ceded that  society  has  the  right  to 
protect  life,  liberty  and  property  by 
the  adoption  of  any  measures  best 
fitted  to  secure  that  end.  Crime  is  a 
breach  of  the  social  compact,  a  viola- 
tion of  some  law  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual.  The  of- 
fender must  pay  the  penalty  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  such  violation. 
No  thought  of  passion,  or  vengeance, 
or  retribution,  or  expiation  must  dic- 
tate or  shape  or  color  this  punish- 
ment. The  sanguinary  instincts  of 
the  middle  ages  no  more  belong  to 
the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the 
nineteenth  century  than  do  the  de- 
crees of  that  merciless  magistrate, 
Judge  L)mch.  The  sole  considera- 
tion with  which  the  legislator  of  to- 
day has  to  deal  is  the  simple  inquiry: 
What  kind  of  degree  of  punishment 
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will  most  effectually  protect  society 
{rom  the  consequences  of  crime? 

In  deciding  this  question,  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  htunan 
nattu'e  and  the  teachings  of  mature 
experience  must  alike  be  taken  into 
account.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  while  undue  leniency  brings  law 
into  contempt,  tmdue  severity  pre- 
vents the  uniform  enforcement  of  law 
by  weakening  its  hold  upon  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  community. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  social 
compact,  society  is  bound  to  afford 
the  amplest  possible  protection  to 
human  life.  Does  capital  punish- 
ment give  such  protection?  It  is 
said  that  one  object  in  visiting  crime 
with  a  penalty  is  to  deter  others  frcMn 
committing  a  similar  offence.  Docs 
capital  punisment  act  as  such  a  deter- 
rent? Does  its  existence  on  the  stat- 
ute book  tend  to  strengthen  or  to 
weaken  public  respect  for  law? 

Let  us  inquire  whether  in  our 
times  and  in  this  country  capital  pun- 
ishment is  so  enforced  as  to  afford 
adequate  protection  to  human  life; 
in  our  Union  for  general  intelligence, 
and,  secondly,  if  not  so  enforced, 
whether  the  reasons  for  its  non-en- 
forcement are  temporary  and  acci- 
dental, or  well  considered  and  prob- 
ably permanent. 

We  shall  be  materially  aided  in 
these  inquiries  by  reliable  statistics 
from  two  States  not  second  to  any 
respect  for  law  and  love  of  social  or- 
der. I  refer  to  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  It  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned that  they  are  fair  specimens  of 
our  best  civilization,  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing competent  courts  of  justice, 
able  lawyers,   admirable  systems  of 


common  school  education  and  many 
well-endowed  and  well-equipped  uni- 
versities of  learning.  Whatever  may 
be  truthfully  said  of  other  communi- 
ties, here  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  singularly  free  from  political, 
mercenary  or  other  corrupting  in- 
fluences. In  these  States,  if  any- 
where in  our  broad  land,  we  should 
expect  to  find  laws  in  sympathy  with 
the  temper  of  the  people.  Certainly 
we  should  be  surprised  to  discover 
any  obvious  reluctance  to  punish  high 
crimes  with  suitable  serverity,  or  a 
manifest  disposition  to  shield  the 
criminal  from  "The  due  reward  of 
his  deeds." 

Beginning  with  Massachusetts,  we 
find  that  during  the  year  from  i860 
to  1882,  both  inclusive  (omitting^  all 
cases  which  were  not  actually  passed 
upon  by  juries),  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  trials  for  murder 
in  the  first  degree.  Twenty-nine  per- 
sons were  convicted  of  the  crime  as 
charged.  Twelve  of  the  twenty-nine 
had  their  death  sentences  commuted 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  Sixteen  of 
the  seventeen  whose  sentences  were 
not  commuted  were  hung,  and  one 
committed  suicide  before  the  day 
fixed  for  execution.  In  twenty-six 
cases  verdicts  of  murder  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  were  rendered. 

If  there  are  any  who  believe  that 
Massachusetts  is  controlled  by  a 
spirit  of  philanthropy  verging  some- 
what too  closely  upon  fanaticism,  we 
call  their  attention  to  a  few  statis- 
tics from  the  neighboring  Common- 
wealth of  Connecticut,  a  State  which 
no  sane  man  has  ever  suspected  of 
entertaining  sentimental  views  of 
crime  or   its   penalty.      During   the 
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thirty  years  from  January  i,  1850, 
to  January  i,  1880,  ninety-seven  per- 
sons were  tried  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  Thirteen  were  convicted  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  In  six 
of  the  cases  the  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  life. 
Seven  were  executed.  Forty-two 
were  convicted  of  murder  in  the  sec- 
ond degree.  Seven  were  acquitted 
on  the  sole  ground  of  insanity. 

There  are  instructive  statistics 
from  New  Haven  County  covering 
the  same  period  of  time.  The  county 
seat  is  the  City  of  New  Haven,  the 
home  of  Yale  College  and  formerly 
one  of  the  capitals  of  the  State.  For 
this  thirty  years  preceding  the  year 
1880,  the  number  of  trials  for  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree  was  twenty- 
three.  In  one  case  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
Two  were  hung.  Three  were  acquit- 
ted on  the  sole  ground  of  insanity. 
Nine  were  conviceted  of  murder  in 
the  second  degree. 

During  the  same  period  the  num- 
ber of  trials  for  the  crime  of  burglary 
in  the  same  county  was  three  hun- 
dred. Now,  bear  in  mind  that  a 
trial  for  murder  is  not  only  not  a 
hasty  proceeding,  commenced  with- 
out much  preliminary  investigation 
and  pressed  forward  with  very  little 
ceremony,  but  that  it  usually  sup- 
poses three  previous  hearings — ^be- 
fore the  coroner's  jury,  a  magistrate, 
and  a  grand  jury,  all  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  if  there  is  a  probabil- 
ity of  guilt — and,  farther,  that  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  the  crime  of 
burglary  is  never  brought  before  a 
grand  jury,  but  is  tried  on  "informa- 


tion" of  the  presecuting  attorney  for 
the  county,  and  you  will  be  prepared 
to  appreciate  the  startling  contrast 
presented  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
three  hundred  trials  for  burglary  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  resulted  in  convic- 
tions. In  three  cases  the  accused 
were  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity. 

In  1852  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
abolished  the  death  penalty,  substitu- 
ting imprisonment  for  life.  Its  most 
populous  county  is  Providence,  of 
which  the  county  seat  is  the  City  of 
Providence,  not  exceeded  in  intelli- 
gence by  any  community  in  our  coun- 
try; possessing,  like  New  Haven, 
public  schools  of  unsurpassed  excel- 
lence, to  say  nothing  of  the  civilizing 
and  enlightening  influences  of  an  an- 
cient university.  Turning  to  the  rec- 
ords of  this  county,  we  find  that 
during  the  thirty  years  next  succeed- 
ing the  date  of  the  abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment,  out  of  twenty-seven 
trials  for  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
there  were  seventeen  convictions; 
considerably  more  than  fifty  percent. 

But  let  us  take  more  concrete  illus- 
trations. Three  trials  for  murder  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut  within  the 
last  twelve  years  of  the  period  men- 
tioned attracted  extraordinary  atten- 
tion, not  only  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
ceptional atrocity  of  the  offences  as 
proved,  but  also  of  the  astounding 
character  of  the  verdicts  rendered. 
In  each  case  the  killing  was  by  poi- 
son administered  by  somebody,  de- 
liberately, systemaUcally,  persist- 
ently. There  was  no  suggestion  of 
insanity.    It  was  not  urged  that  the 
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deed  was  done  in  self-defence,  or  in 
the  heat  of  passion  or  under  great 
provocation.  There  was  no  conceiv- 
able escape  from  the  conclusion, 
either  that  the  accused  were  innocent 
not  only  of  any  criminal  intent,  but 
of  any  homicidal  act,  or  else  that  they 
were  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  In  two  of  these  cases,  the 
verdict  was  murder  in  the  second  de- 
gree, the  penalty  for  which  was,  as 
the  jury  had,  of  course,  been  in- 
structed, imprisonment  for  life.  In 
the  third  case,  a  plea  of  murder  in 
the  second  degree  was  accepted  by 
the  Court.  When,  a  little  later,  one 
of  the  women — for  two  of  the  ac- 
cused belonged  to  the  gentler  sex — 
confessed  to  having  poisoned  eight 
persons  within  twenty  years,  it  could 
not  have  been  a  surprise  even  to  the 
jury  who  had  saved  her  from  the 
gallows. 

About  twelve  years  before  in  the 
same  State,  a  man  was  tried  for  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances:  Having  n 
grudge  against  a  neighbor,  the  ac- 
cused armed  himself  with  a  shot  gun, 
concealed  himself  behind  a  stone 
wall  on  the  road  side  not  far  from  his 
house,  and  ajsvaited  his  opportunity. 
When,  presently,  the  unsuspecting 
farmer  seated  in  his  wagon  was 
driving  past  the  place  of  ambush,  the 
assassin  took  careful  aim  and  fired. 
As  the  victim  fell,  an  arm  pressed 
upon  one  of  the  reins  and  the  horse 
obeying  the  impulse  thus  unconsci- 
ously given,  bore  his  bleeding  and 
dying  master  into  the  yard  and  be- 
fore the  door  of  his  murderer.  The 
result  of  the  trial  was  a  verdict  of 


murder  in  the  second  degree.  This 
occurred  in  a  county  in  which  there 
were  twenty-seven  trials  for  murder 
within  thirty  years  and  in  which  the 
hangman's  office  has  been  a  sinecure 
for  a  century. 

Take  another  case  occurring  three 
years  earlier  in  another  county  of 
the  same  State.  A  man  after  several 
quarrels  with  his  wife  of  whom  he 
professed  to  be  jealous,  invited  her 
to  bathe  with  him  in  a  shallow  stream 
near  their  home.  Having  in'  a  very 
deliberate  manner  held  her  head  un- 
der water  tmtil  she  was  drowned,  he 
secreted  her  dead  body  in  an  adjoin- 
ing thicket,  and  subsequently  trans- 
ferred the  remains  from  place  to 
place  to  diminish  the  danger  of  dis- 
covery. I  believe,  that  when  finally 
arrested,  he  was  engaged  in  this 
somewhat  unenviable  if  not  repre- 
hensible occupation.  Tried  for  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree,  he  was  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  second  de- 
gree. It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  dur- 
ing the  period  to  which  I  refer — from 
1850  to  1880 — Connecticut  has  al- 
ways been  represented  in  its  crimi- 
nal courts  by  competent  prosecuting 
officers,  abundantly  able  to  cope  with 
the  counsel  for  the  defence. 

The  story  during  the  last  twenty 
years  bringing  us  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day  is  but  a  corroboration  and 
the  illustrations  would  be  very  simi- 
lar. 

It  is  asserted  that  in  Massachu- 
setts fifty  per  cent,  of  life  prisoners 
are  pardoned.  Of  the  fifty-six  com- 
mitted to  the  Connecticut  State 
prison  during  the  thirty  years  from 
1850  to  1880   on  life    sentences    for 
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murder  or  oa  commutation  of  sen- 
tence, eight  died  in  prison,  four  were 
transferred  to  the  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane;  leaving  forty-four  to  be 
accounted  for.  Of  these,  thirty-four 
were  pardoned,  after  an  average  per- 
iod of  confinement  of  nine  years  and 
two  months. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  the 
statement  does  not  seem  extrava- 
gant, "that  imprisonment  for  life  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  un- 
known punishment  in  this  country." 
And  it  is  very  important  that  we  bear 
in  mind  that  verdicts  of  murder  in 
the  second  degree  as  a  substitute  for 
the  death  penalty,  are  rendered  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  probable  con- 
sequences we  have  described. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  at  the 
outset,  that  not  a  few  thoughtful  men 
who  have  made  crimes  and  their  pen- 
alties the  subject  of  special  study, 
have  seriously  questioned  whether 
there  is  any  appreciable  deterrent  in- 
fluence in  pimishment.  For,  it  is  said, 
if  the  offence  be  committed  in  cold 
blood,  the  offender  counts  upon  es- 
caping detection,  and  if  in  hot  blood, 
he  takes  no  thought  of  the  future. 

It  will,  we  think,  be  conceded  bv 
llie  vast  majority  of  those  who  have 
had  occasion  to  be  familiar  with  pro- 
ceedings in  criminal  courts,  as  well 
as  by  our  most  accomplished  penolo- 
gists, that  the  difficulty  of  securing 
convicticms  in  capital  cases  arises  al- 
most exclusively  from  reluctance  to 
take  human  life.  In  many  instances, 
of  which  some  examples  have  been 
given,  this  feeling  has  been  so  strong 
as  to  override  all  evidence,  and 
at  defiance  inevitable  inferences  from 
undisputed  facts. 


It  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  jury 
and  the  prisoner's  counsel  were 
joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  save  the  ac- 
cused from  the  gibbet.  And  yet,  af- 
ter all,  the  venerable  anecdotes  to 
prove  that  by  circumstantial  evidence 
the  innocent  have  been  condemned 
to  die  and  the  guilty  have  been 
screened  from  punishment;  the  well- 
worn  stories  of  convicticms  procured 
by  perjured  testimony,  and,  where 
the  edge  of  these  familiar  weapons 
is  somewhat  dulled  by  proof  of  the 
prisoner's  confession,  the  easy  sug- 
gestion of  insanity — these  and  sim- 
ilar devices  which  perhaps  to  a  spec- 
tator weighing  the  evidence  with  im- 
partial mind  because  having  nothing 
at  stake,  seem  pitiably  weak,  may  fill  ^ 
the  anxious  twelve  with  most  dis- 
tressing doubts.  Have  they  not,  or 
at  all  events,  do  they  not  believe  that 
they  have  the  life  of  a  fellow  being 
in  their  hands? 

But  for  this  predisposition  to 
mercy  among  jurors  founded  on  the 
fear  of  making  a  fatal  mistake,  mur- 
der trials  would  be  reduced  to  much 
more  moderate  dimensions  and  the 
ends  of  justice  be  more  speedily  at- 
tained. The  eclat  of  cheating  the 
gallows  of  a  victim  with  so  many 
chances  in  his  favor  will  usually 
tempt  an  able  advocate  to  undertake 
a  capital  case  and  .will  stimulate  him 
to  greater  zeal — not  always  limited 
to  legitimate  efforts — ^than  is  mani- 
fested in  any  other  criminal  proceed- 
ing where  professional  activity  is  not 
stimulated  by  a  generous  fee. 

With  what  follows  you  are  all  fa- 
miliar— the  countless  pretexts  for 
postponing  the  trial;  the  pains  taken 
to  secure  twelve  men  having  no  de- 
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cided  convictions  on  any  subject;  the 
characteristic  treatment  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  State;  and  last  of  all 
the  fervid  appeal  to  the  weary,  con- 
fused jurors  to  "beware  how  they 
usurp  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty 
and  allow  their  fallible  inferences 
from  human  and  therefore  imperfect 
evidence  to  send  a  fellow  creature  to 
the  scaffold;"  and  all  the  rest  of  it: 
I  dare  say  some  of  you  know  it  by 
heart — from  the  daily  papers.  Some 
times  it  has  the  ring  of  true  elo- 
quence; sometimes  it  is  the  merest 
rant.  But  wh^her  it  be  eloquence 
or  rant,  it  serves  to  remind  the  jury 
of  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  the 
danger  of  being  misled  to  the  injtuy 
of  the  accused,  and  the  possibility, 
however  remote,  of  sacrificing  an  in- 
nocent man. 

Over  against  this,  as  the  point  to 
be  carried,  the  advocate  masses  his 
heaviest  artillery.  Hear  him.  "Of 
all  penalties,  capital  punishment 
alone  is  irreparable.  Property  may 
be  restored;  reputation  may  be  re- 
trieved; but  human  life  once  taken, 
can  never  be  recalled.  Fatal  mis- 
takes have  been  made;  will  be  made 
again,"  etc.,  etc.  True,  every  word 
of  it;  and  because  true,  rarely  with- 
out its  effect  upon  a  jiuy.  More- 
over, we  think  it  demonstrable  that 
reluctance  to  convict  on  this  precise 
ground  is  increasing  rather  than  di- 
minishing in  our  most  enlightened 
communities. 

But  if,  as  will  occasionally  happen, 
the  case  is  too  clear  for  even  a  spec- 
ulative doubt,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty 
is  returned,  the  prisoner's  counsel 
need  not  dispair.    There  remain  the 


various  expedients  which  we  have 
neither  space  nor  time  to  enumerate; 
terminating  with  the  petiticxi  for  par- 
don or  commutation,  which  almost 
everybody  seems  willing  to  sign — all 
intended  to  set  at  naught  the  delib- 
erate judgment  of  the  jurors,  and 
save  the  forfeited  life  of  the  convict. 
Another  consideration  should  be 
by  no  means  overlooked.  If  capital 
pimishment  is  to  be  retained  on  our 
statute  books  and  is  ever  to  be  en- 
forced, we  shall  still  be  confronted 
with  that  most  embarrassing  if  not 
insoluble  problem:  How  shall  exe- 
cutions be  conducted?  Public  hang- 
ing is  now  almost  universally  con- 
demned on  account  of  its  brutalizing 
effect  upon  the  spectators.  Secret 
hanging  will  never  be  and  ought 
never  to  be  tolerated  among  a  free 
people.  If  hanging  is  within  the 
prison  enclosure  and  representatives 
of  the  press  are  permitted  to  be  pres- 
ent— and  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  can  be  excluded — ^then  every  in- 
cident, moment  by  moment,  of  the 
last  hours  of  the  doomed  man,  with 
all  the  hideous  and  harrowing  details 
of  the  final  tragedy,  will  soon  be  eag- 
erly devoured  by  millions  of  readers 
from  Maine  to  Mexico,  with  results 
hardly  less  demoralizing  than  those 
which  accompany  and  follow  the 
public  enforcement  of  the  death  pen- 
alty. For  it  should  be  observed — ^al- 
though the  gloomy  picture  hardly 
needs  a  more  sombre  tint — ^that  one 
consequence  of  our  infrequent  hang- 
ings is  that  the  clumsy  because  un- 
practiced  hand  and  the  troubled  be- 
cause humane  heart  of  the  execu- 
tioner often   turns   what  should  be 
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made  an  impressive  spectacle  into  a 
scene  which  excites  only  disgust,  hor- 
ror and  indignation  among  the  be- 
holders. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  final 
inquiry:  What  is  proposed  as  an  ef- 
fectual substitute  for  the  death  pen- 
alty? 

Let  us  see  if  imprisonment  for  life 
will  not  answer  this  reasonable  re- 
quirement. As  has  already  been  re- 
marked, the  design  of  the  death  pen- 
alty is  two  fold.  First:  To  incapa- 
citate the  criminal  from  repeating  his 
crime;  and  second:  To  deter  others 
frcMn  committing  a  like  offense.  This 
is  all.  Restitution  is  impossible. 
Reformation,  in  the  brief  period  be- 
tween the  sentence  and  the  scaffold 
is  highly  improbable. 

But,  clearly,  society  at  large  is  as 
perfectly  protected  from  the  violence 
of  a  man  who  is  confined  in  prison 
for  life,  as  though  he  were  "hung  by 
the  neck  until  dead."  Hanging  does 
nothing  more  than  put  him  out  of  the 
way.  Does  imprisonment  for  life  do 
less? 

But  observe;  the  convicted  mur- 
derer has  forfeited  the  right  to  be  at 
large;  therefore  he  is  imprisoned  for 
life.  He  has  even  forfeited  the  right 
to  the  society  of  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  crimes,  but  of  lesser  degree ; 
therefore  his  only  fellow  prisoners 
should  be  fellow  murderers.  If  in 
any  given  commonwealth,  there 
should  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
life  prisoners  to  warrant  the  erec- 
tion of  a  separate  building  to  confine 
them,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
add  a  wing  to  the  main  prison  ad- 
joining yet  distinct.    A  life  prisoner 


should  have  regular  hours  of  labor, 
nutritious  food,  clean  and  well-ven- 
tilated cells,  suitable  clothing;  but  no 
diversions;  no  relaxations;  no  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world;  no 
correspondence  with  relatives  or 
friends.  In  a  word,  he  must  be  so- 
cially dead,  as  much  so  as  if  his  body 
were  mouldering  in  a  felon's  grave. 

Solitary  confinement  should  be  re- 
served for  additional  punishment — 
or  for  violation  of  prison  rules; per- 
haps permanent  solitary  confinement 
for  the  murder  of  a  keeper  or  a  fel- 
low prisoner.  In  Rhode  Island, 
where,  for  other  murders,  capital 
punishment  is  abolished,  it  is  enacted, 
"that  every  person  who  shall  commit 
murder  while  under  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment for  life  shall  be  hung." 
This  statute  was  probably  passed  in 
the  belief  that  juries  would  always 
convict  under  such  circumstances,  but 
within  five  years,  in  another  New 
England  State,  a  convict  who,  while 
endeavoring  to  escape,  killed  his 
keeper,  was  convicted  of  murder  in 
the  second  degree.  And  although 
this  was  really  a  case  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree,  and  should  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  punishment  known 
to  the  law,  yet  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  if  there  are  exception- 
ally wicked  prisoners,  there  are  also 
brutal  keepers  and  a  long  series  of 
exasperating  indignities  may  trans- 
form a  human  being  into  a  wild  beast. 

Gmsider  now  the  probable  deter- 
rent effect  of  the  sug^sted  substi- 
tute for  the  death  penalty.  Impris- 
onment for  life  under  the  conditions 
which  have  been  indicated,  is  a  form 
of  punishment  which  may  well  ap- 
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peal  to  the  stoutest  heart.  A  man 
condemned  to  die  and  cherishing  a 
hope,  however  faint,  of  a  reprieve, 
may,  at  the  last,  when  all  hope  has 
fled,  brace  himself  by  a  supreme  ef- 
fort, against  the  brief  agony  of  the 
gallows  and  meet  his  fate  with  forti- 
tude. Indeed,  we  know  that  men 
have  done  this.  But  now  if  we  look 
forward  to  the  certainty  of  a  life- 
long seclusion  from  his  fellowmen? 
There  is  no  room  here  for  mock  hero- 
ism or  bravado.  There  is  no  specta- 
cle: There  are  no  spectators.  Noth- 
ing which  the  world  can  give  will 
ever  minister  to  his  enjoyment  or 
comfort,  or  break  the  sad  monotony 
of  his  weary  days.  There  will  be  no 
tidings  from  home;  he  has  no  home 
but  a  cell;  no  horizon  beyond  the 
prison  walls.  He  is,  in  sober  ear- 
nest, "A  man  without  a  country." 

To  others,  his  punishment  is  a 
standing  menace;  a  perpetual  warn- 
ing. The  lessons  taught  by  the  gal- 
lows are  short  lived.  The  man  dies 
and  is  forgotton.  But  the  prisoner 
for  life  preaches  from  his  lonely  cell 
a  daily  sermon  to  deter  from  crime. 

Again,  the  deterrent  influence  of 
this  form  of  penalty  will  be  materially 
enhanced  by  the  greatly  increased 
certainty  of  conviction  after  detection 
and  of  punishment  after  conviction. 
From  the  moment  when  it  is  made  to 
appear  that  a  possible  mistake  is  not 


irreparable,  trials  for  murder  will  be 
deprived  of  their  anomalous  and  ex- 
ceptional features.  The  gallows  will 
no  longer  cast  its  dark  shadow  across 
the  court  room.  Evidence  will  be 
weighed,  and  inferences  drawn,  and 
probabilities  balanced,  and  verdicts 
rendered,  as  in  other  criminal  cases. 
There  will  be  less  feverish  excite- 
ment; fewer  angry  controversies,  di- 
minished attraction  for  the  idle  and 
vicious;  in  a  word,  a  much  more 
wholesome  atmosphere,  material  as 
well  as  moral,  for  the  exercise  of 
calm  reflection  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment. It  would  be  strange,  more- 
over, if  much  impassioned,  not  to 
say  lurid  eloquence  of  the  Old  Bailey 
variety  were  not  lost  to  the  world. 
But  our  Hfe  is  controlled  by  compen- 
sations and  we  should  hope  to  be  rec- 
onciled, in  time,  even  to  this  result, 
in  view  of  the  more  rapid  dispatch 
of  criminal  business,  and,  as  we  firm- 
ly believe,  the  added  security  to  hu- 
man life. 
And  now,  if  the  question  be  asked — 
and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  such  an  inquiry — How 
can  the  literal  execution  of  a  Hfe  sen- 
tence be  ensured?  I  answer:  By 
a  constitutional  provision,  making 
release  from  confinement  impossible 
until,  before  the  court  in  which  the 
prisoner  was  convicted,  it  shall  be 
made  to  appear  that  he  was  innocent. 
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CRITICISM  OF  CONNECTICUT  NATURALISTS 


BY 


JOHN   BURROUGHS 


IN  THE  ATI^ANTIC  MONTHI^Y 


"The  father  of  the  animal  story  as 
we  have  it  to-day  was  doubtless 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  who,  in  his 
'A  Hunting  of  the  Deer,'  forever 
killed  all  taste  for  venison  in  many 
of  his  readers.  The  story  of  the 
hunt  is  given,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  deer,  and  is,  I  think,  the  most 
beautiful  and  effective  animal  story 
yet  written  in  this  country.  It  is 
true  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 
The  line  between  fact  and  fiction  is 
never  crossed. 

"But  in  Mr.  Thompson  Seton's 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  and 
in  the  recent  work  of  his  awkward 
imitator,  the  Rev.  William  J.  Long, 


I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  line  be- 
tween fact  and  fiction  is  repeatedly 
crossed,  and  that  a  deliberate  attempt 
is  made  to  induce  the  reader  to  cross, 
too,  and  to  work  such  a  spell  upon 
him  that  he  shall  not  know  that  he 
has  crossed  and  is  in  the  land  of 
make-believe.  Mr.  Thompson  Seton 
says  in  capital  letters  that  his  stories 
are  true,  and  it  is  this  emphatic  as- 
sertion that  makes  the  judicious 
grieve.  True  as  romance,  true  in 
their  artistic  effects,  true  in  their 
power  to  entertain  their  young  read- 
er, they  certainly  are;  but  true  as 
natural  history  they  as  certainly  are 
not." 


R.  Burrough's  criticisms  quo- 
ted above  are  interesting, 
not  only  because  they  pre- 
sent the  hard  cold  severity  of  the 
aging  naturalist  whose  last  few 
weeks  have  been  spent  roughing  it 
with  President  Roosevelt  in  the  great 
northwest,  but  because  the  three  dis- 
tinguished men  mentioned  are  now, 
or  have  been,  residents  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  late  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner resided  and  died  in  Hartford, 
and  his  wife  is  still  at  the  late  litter- 
ateur's    home.       Ernest     Thompson 


Seton  resides  at  Cos  Cob,  while  Wil- 
liam J.  Long  is  living  in  Stamford. 

Dr.  Long,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  a  quiet  and  patient  observer  of 
animals  in  their  native  wilds,  has  of 
late  given  us  some  delightful  books 
that  profess  to  record  these  observa- 
tions. Mr.  Burroughs  denies  these 
observations  categorically;  calls  them 
inventions,  on  the  sole  ground  that 
he  is  himself  an  observer  and  has  not 
seen  these  things;  and  condemns  Dr. 
Long  for  perpetrating  a  fraud  upon 
an  innocent  public. 
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This  is  a  personal  question  be- 
tween two  writers;  the  personal  ele- 
ment must  therefore  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  it.  Dr.  Long,  is  by  re- 
putation, and  by  the  testimony  of  all 
who  know  him,  a  gentleman  of  honor 
and  integrity.  His  life  has  been  one 
long  search  for  the  verities.  At 
eighteen  years  he  made  the  sacrifice 
that  few  can  measure  of  giving  up 
home,  friends,  money,  position,  to 
follow  what  seemed  to  him  the  truth. 
He  is  a  scholar,  a  graduate  of  Bridge- 
water  Normal  School;  of  Harvard 
University;  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary;  of  Heidelberg  University, 
where  he  took  the  degrees  of  A.  M. 
and  Ph.  D.,  and  a  student  also  of  the 
Universities  of  Paris  and  Rome.  He 
speaks  four  or  five  languages;  reads 
as  many  more ;  and  his  specialties  are 
philosophy  and  history.  The  study 
of  nature  and  animal  life  is  to  him 
purely  a  recreation  in  a  life  of  con- 
stant hard  work;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  brings  to  this  study  a 
rare  training.  If  his  observations  are 
unusual,  so  also  are  his  qualifications 
and  opportunities.  For  over  twenty 
years  he  has  spent  part  of  each  sea- 
son, summer  or  winter,  deep  in  the 
woods.  Sometimes  he  has  lived  in 
the  wilderness  alone  for  months  at  a 
time;  again  he  follows  his  animals 
with  Indian  hunters,  whose  whole 
life  has  been  a  study  of  the  natural 
and  animal  worlds.  No  danger  or 
difficulty  seems  too  great  to  stop  him 
when  he  is  on  the  trail  of  an  animal 
"to  find  out,"  as  he  says,  "just  what 
the  animal  is  doing,  and  why  he  is 
doing  it."  Moreover,  as  his  work 
shows,  he  is  intensely  S3mipathetic ;  his 


knowledge  of  the  animal  world  has 
the  added  force  of  intuiticxi  as  well 
as  of  long  study,  and  The  Dial  calls 
him  "our  foremost  animal  psycholo- 
gist." Every  pre-supposition  there- 
fore is  in  his  favor.  He  would  nat- 
urally speak  truth,  first  because  truth 
is  natural  to  him,  and  second  because 
with  his  position  and  profession  he 
would  have  no  conceivable  object  in 
speaking  otherwise.  As  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs and  every  other  close  obser- 
ver will  testify,  there  are  wonders 
enough  to  be  seen  in  the  animal  world 
without  invention. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  who  denies  Dr. 
Long's  observations,  has  spent  his 
life  largely  on  the  farm.  In  training 
and  opportunity  he  is  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  the  man  he  condemns.  Of 
the  great  wilderness,  and  of  the  ani- 
mak  among  whom  Dr.  Long  is  most 
at  home,  he  has  until  recently  had  no 
direct  knowledge  or  personal  exper- 
ience. His  observations  of  the  small- 
er animals  and  birds  of  the  farm  are 
accurate  and  excellent;  but  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  these  observa- 
tions to  preclude  the  possibility  or 
even  the  probability  of  those  recorded 
by  Dr.  Long.  It  is  passing  the 
bounds  of  criticism,  as  well  as  of  rea- 
son, to  say  that  what  one  observer 
sees  on  his  farm  in  New  York  must 
limit  what  another  observer  may  see 
in  the  Maine  wilderness — especially 
when  one  remembers  the  fact  that  is 
emphasized  by  most  modem  obser- 
vers, namely,  the  individuality  of 
every  animal  of  the  higher  orders, 
which  gives  him  habits  more  or  less 
diflFerent  from  every  other  individual 
of  the  same  species. 
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The  writer  of  this  editorial  has 
spent  many  years  in  the  west  among 
the  Indians,  and  incidentally  watch- 
ing the  animals,  in  which  I  have  more 
than  a  passing  interest.  I  was  first 
drawn  to  Dr.  Long's  books  by  the 
wonderful  keenness  and  accuracy  of 
the  observations  recorded  there.  I 
bear  willing  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
many  of  Dr.  Long's  lecords  of  ani- 
mal life,  which  I  have  personally 
witnessed,  but  which  I  had  never  be- 
fore seen  recorded;  and  I  have  seen, 
or  heard  from  reliable  Indians,  facts 
of  animal  cunning  and  intelligence 
quite  as  remarkable  as  any  of  those 
that  are  denied  so  absolutely  by  Mr. 
Burroughs.  Of  the  facts  recorded 
in  "The  School  of  the  Woods," 
"Beast  of  the  Field,"  and  "Fowls  of 
the  Air"  I  have  no  doubt  whatever; 
for  I  know  Dr.  Long's  habit  of  never 
publishing  an  observalion  till  he  has 
verified  it,  either  by  a  second  obser- 
vation or  by  the  witness  of  reliable 
trappers  and  Indians.  Some  of  his 
theories  of  animal  education  and 
psychology  may  be  modified  or 
changed  by  further  observations ;  and 
no  one  will  rejoice  more  than  Dr. 
Long  to  receive  proof  or  disproof  of 
what  is  to  him,  at  best,  only  a  work- 
ing hypothesis.  At  present  his  theory 


of  animal  education  seems  to  have  a 
pretty  strong  backing  of  fact,  and  we 
are  grateful  to  him  for  having 
opened  our  eyes.  We  remember 
many  things  that  we  have  seen  in 
animal  life  that  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  words  "nature"  and  "in- 
stinct ;"  and  that,  if  training  and  in- 
dividual motive  can  enter  into  the 
lives  of  our  dogs  and  cats  and  modify 
their  natural  habits,  the  same  thing 
must  be  true  in  a  more  marked  de- 
gree of  their  free,  wild  kindred.  Cer- 
tainly Dr.  Long  presents  a  remark- 
able array  of  observations  on  this 
subject,  and  they  can  hardly  be  swept 
aside  by  the  mere  negation  of  another 
naturalist  who  has  not  seen  them, 
and  who,  indeed,  could  not  see  them, 
for  he  has  never  put  himself  under 
the  difficult  conditions  where  alcme 
such  observations  are  possible.  Not 
one  observer  in  a  hundred  would  ever 
have  put  himself  in  the  place  where 
Dr.  Long  has  been  to  watch  his  ani- 
mals, and  not  (Hie  in  a  thousand 
would  have  the  patience  or  courage 
to  stay  there.  He  has  seen  more 
than  other  observers  simply  because 
he  has  put  himself  in  a  position  to  do 
so.  In  a  word,  he  has  paid  the  price 
of  his  success. 


^^^^^^ 


"THE   SCHOOL    OF   THE    WOODS" 

BY 

WILOAM  J.  LONG 

In  a  personal  letter  regarding  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Barroaghs  many  interesting  truths  were 
told  by  Mr.  I^ng  and  his  position  was  possibly  more  strongly  expressed  than  it  has  been  in  the 
published  articles.  After  some  persuasion  Mr.  I«ong  has  given  his  permission  to  reproduce  the  per- 
sonal letter  sent  me  directly  following  Mr.  Burrough's  attack— Bdxtor 


I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  kindly 
spirit  of  your  letter  and  edi- 
torial and  for  the  courtesy 
which  submits  the  latter  to  me  before 
publication.  I  could  wish  that  your 
contemporary,  which  first  published 
Mr.  Burroughs'  attack,  had  been 
governed  by  a  like  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Burroughs  falls  into  a  very 
natural  mistake  in  his  criticism,  the 
mistake  by  a  man  who  assumes  final 
authority  in  a  matter  of  which  he  has 
not  sufficient  knowledge.  I  say  this 
advisedly ;  for,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Burroughs*  observations  on  the  farm 
and  his  nature  book  which  I  read  with 
delight  and  to  which  I  give  full  meas- 
ure of  praise,  all  our  animals  and 
birds  differ  widely  in  habits  and  intel  • 
ligence,  and  no  man  has  sufficient 
knowledge  of  any  class  of  animals  to 
affirm  or  deny  absolutely  what  other 
animals  of  the  same  class  will  do  in 
a  different  locality  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. Curiously  enough  his 
mistake  and  spirit  are  precisely  these 
of  the  New  England  theologians  fol- 
lowing Calvin's  good  example.  They 
discovered  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
undoubtedly.       Then     they     built     a 


fence  around  it;  called  it  a  creed; 
limited  the  divine  wisdom  and  ordin- 
ation to  their  own  small  horizon ;  and 
sent  all  those  to  endless  perdition  who 
dared  to  see  the  truth  differently  and 
without  the  fences. 

One  expects  more  freedom  in  na- 
ture than  in  theology ;  but,  spite  your 
eyes  and  experience,  to  set  an  intelli- 
gent animal  down  as  a  creature  of 
mere  habit  and  instinct — instinct  that 
has  no  increase,  and  habit  that  knows 
no  modification — and  to  limit  what 
the  bear  can  do  in  Canada  by  what  one 
has  seen  the  rabbit  do  in  West  Park, 
that  surely  is  a  bondage  of  the  letter 
such  as   Edwards   never  approached. 

As  I  said  recently  in  the  Boston 
Transcript:  There  is  a  storm  in  the 
forest,  but  fortunately  in  the  forest 
storms  never  strike  the  ground.  One 
may  sit  there  in  peace  and  quiet  amid 
the  great  trees,  watcliing  a  wood- 
mouse  tunnel  for  a  crumb  that  he 
dares  not  take  openly  from  your  hand, 
while  a  tempest  rages  overhead.  One 
hears  the  sound  thereof,  but  scarcely 
feels  a  breath  of  it  upon  his  face 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  first 
time   that     Mr.     Burroughs   has   ex- 
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pressed  himself  in  print  with  less 
courtesy  and  accuracy  than  we  could 
wish  to  see.  Some  of  us  remember 
his  controversy  anent  the  classics  with 
Maurice  Thompson,  a  gentleman,  a 
scholar,  and  a  rare  naturalist.  But 
to  pass  over  that  in  which  the  per- 
sonal element  entered  too  strongly 
and  in  which  knowledge  on  one  side 
found  itself  opposed  to  dogmatism  on 
the  other,  I  recall  his  cutting  criticism 
of  Lowell  and  Bryant  in  Scribner's 
Monthly  (December,  1879).  For  in- 
stance— and  this  is  but  one  of  many 
points — ^he  criticised  Lowell  for  hav- 
ing buttercups  and  dandelions  bloom 
freely  together,  a  thing  to  be  seen  in 
a  hundred  meadows.  As  it  turned 
out  he  had  never  seen  and  did  not 
even  know  the  species  of  buttercup 
that  grows  here.  In  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  (March,  1880),  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  showed  the  ex- 
treme inaccuracy  and  arrogance  of 
this  whole  criticism. 

To  take  an  extreme  case,  as  I  did 
in  the  Transcript:  I  suppose  that 
there  is  one  point  upon  which  nearly 
all  dog  owners  will  agree — namely: 
The  extreme  devotion  of  the  mother 
dog  for  her  young.  Yet  this  is  by  no 
means  an  invariable  habit.  Once, 
when  following  dogs  through  a  Ger- 
man game  preserve  to  compare  the 
habits  of  foreign  species  with  our 
own,  the  birth  throes  came  upon  a 
pointer — z  gentle,  playful  dog  belong- 
ing to  my  friend.  Baron  v<mi  Horn- 
stein.  She  flung  the  pups  savagely 
aside  one  by  one  as  they  were  bom, 
and  rushed  on  to  join  the  hunt,  leav- 
ing them  to  die  in  the  bush. 

This  extreme  variety  and  adaptive- 


ness  in  the  same  species  is  quite  as 
true  in  the  wild  as  in  the  domestic  an- 
imals. The  only  difference  is  that  we 
see  much  less  of  the  wild  animal's  life, 
and  we  are  still  too  much  governed 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  old  natural 
history.  The  black  bear  of  Florida 
differs  widely  in  habits  from  his 
brother  of  the  Mississippi  cane 
swamps,  and  still  more  widely  in  hab- 
its and  disposition  from  the  animal  of 
the  Canada  wilderness.  The  panther 
of  Colorado  is  afraid  of  the  smallest 
of  dogs ;  the  panther  of  northern  New 
Hampshire  and  the  Adirondacks  will 
kill  the  biggest  of  them  without  prov- 
ocation. The  salmon  of  the  east 
coast  tastes  no  food  for  months  after 
entering  fresh  water;  the  salmon  of 
the  west  coast  is  a  voracious  feeder. 
For  thirty  years  I  have  heard  the  rob- 
in's song — every  note  and  variation 
of  it.  Yet  last  summer  in  the  Maine 
woods  Mr.  Pearl  Young,  a  well- 
known  guide,  and  myself  spent  an 
hour  trying  to  find  a  rare  wild  singer 
that  neither  of  us  had  ever  heard  be- 
fore ;  and  when  we  found  him  he  was 
a  common  robin. 

Mr.  Burroughs  denies  that  a  por- 
cu(Hne  ever  rolls  himself  into  a  ball. 
That  may  possibly  be  i  rue  of  the  por- 
cupines that  he  has  seen.  Here  the 
porcupine  has  no  longer  any  natural 
enemies  that  he  is  afraid  of,  and  tfiere 
is  no  need  of  the  habit.  In  the  wilder- 
ness I  have  found  them  when  I  had 
to  poke  them  with  a  stick,  so  closely 
were  they  rolled,  before  I  was  sure 
where  the  head  and  tail  were.  Neg- 
lect of  this  habit  cost  the  life  of  one 
porcupine  that  I  have  seen.  It  was  in 
deep,  soft  snow.    A  fisher  attacked 
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the  porcupine,  which  struck  his  head 
against  a  log  and  kept  his  tail  flat  to 
the  ground,  ready  to  strike.  The 
fisher  ttinnelled  deep  in  the  snow, 
passed  under  the  tail  and  body  of  the 
porcupine,  stuck  his  head  out  of  the 
snow  tmder  the  porcupine's  throat, 
gripped  him  and  killed  him  without 
receiving  a  single  barb. 

Mr.  Burroughs  will  call  this  a  lie, 
because  he  has  not  seen  it.  Fortu- 
nately Mr.  Young,  the  guide  referred 
to,  once  saw  the  same  thing  in  a  dif- 
ferent locality. 

The  critic  accuses  Mr.  Seton  of  de- 
liberate falsehood  and  misrepresen- 
tation. While  I  differ  radically  from 
Mr.  Seton  in  many  of  his  observa- 
tions and  theories  of  animals,  my 
notes,  covering  a  period  of  twenty 
years  of  close  watching  of  animals, 
bear  out  some  of  the  things  which 
Mr.  Burroughs  assures  us  are  pure 
inventions.  The  fox,  for  instance, 
that  deliberately  led  the  hounds  in 
front  of  a  train  is  ridiculed  as  a  piece 
of  pure  absurdity.  Yet  two  dogs  of 
mine  were  killed  by  the  same  fox  in 
this  way  at  different  times,  and  a 
third  in  a  way  much  more  remark- 
able. There  was  also  a  fox  in  West 
Upton,  Mass.,  in  the  winters  of  1887- 
1890  that  would  play  around  the  hills 
until  he  heard  the  hoot  of  a  distant 
train,  when  he  would  lead  the  hounds 
straight  for  the  railroad  tracks.  He 
succeeded  in  killing  one  of  them,  at 
least,  to  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  quite  as  far 
astray  about  the  fox  in  many  other 
particulars.  He  claims  that  a  fox 
knows  a  trap  by  inherited  knowledge. 
Now  a  fox  is  like  a  caribou  in  that 


he  believes  only  his  nose.  When  he 
avoids  a  trap  it  is  not  because  he 
knows  it  is  a  man's  invention,  but  for 
exactly  the  opposite  reason;  namely, 
that  it  has  a  smell  on  it  that  he  does 
not  know.  Put  the  same  trap  in 
shallow  rtmning  water  to  take  away 
the  unknown  smell,  put  a  bit  of  green 
moss  from  a  stone  upon  it,  and  a  fox 
will  put  his  foot  into  it  without  a 
question.  He  claims  also  that  a  fox 
in  the  wilderness  knows  as  much  as 
in  a  settled  community.  That  must 
be  a  priori  knowledge,  for  he  has  cer- 
tainly never  tried  the  wilderness  fox. 
Personally,  I  have  trapped  foxes  in 
both  places  and  I  have  invariably 
fotmd  that  the  wilderness  fox  is  an 
innocent  when  compared  with  his 
brother  of  the  settlements.  And  this 
—contrary  to  Mr.  Burroughs'  abso- 
lute decree — is  the  result  of  teaching 
and  experience. 

Mr.  Burroughs  denies  absolutely 
the  story  of  the  fox  that  brought  poi- 
son to  her  young.  There  is  a  diflB- 
culty  in  that  story  which  I  hope  some 
day  to  have  Mr.  Seton  explain;  but 
Mr.  Burroughs  does  not  discover  it. 
Yet  most  of  it  is  true  to  both  fox  and 
wolf  natures  as  I  know  them.  Mr. 
Richard  Maddox,  an  English  gentle- 
man who  has  hunted  each  year  for 
over  twenty  years  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies  and  in  Ontario,  told  me  that 
a  mother  wolf  brought  poison  to  her 
two  cubs  that  were  kept  chained  on 
his  ranch  and  killed  them  both  in  pre- 
cisely this  way. 

Mr.  Burroughs  treats  my  own 
books,  and  especially  my  "School  of 
the  Woods"  with  even  less  courtesy. 
He  denies  the  facts  absolutely  because 
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he  has  not  seen  them  on  his  farm,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be  true.  He 
also  denies  the  theories.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  such  thing  as  an  animal 
teaching  her  young — "there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  dealings  of  an  animal  with 
her  young  that  in  the  remotest  way 
suggests  human  instruction."  Teach- 
ing is  not  primarily  instruction,  by 
the  way.  It  is  not  giving  something 
new  to  the  yotmg  animal  or  boy,  but 
rather  an  inducement  bringing  out 
what  is  already  in  him.  This  is  the 
theory  of  all  good  teachers  from 
Froebel  to  the  Boston  supervisors. 
But  let  that  pass.  How  any  man 
could  watch  the  mother  birds  and  ani- 
mals for  a  single  season,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  fifty  years,  and  write  that  state- 
ment passes  my  comprehension.  In 
my  notes  are  a  hundred  instances  to 
deny  it  (and  my  notes  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  published  when  they 
were  written  but,  lest  my  own  witness 
should  be  cast  out,  let  me  bring  in  two 
others  on  a  single  subject.  Anna 
Botsford  Comstock,  who  is  one  of  our 
best  and  most  careful  naturalists,  tells 
of  a  cat  that  learned  to  open  a  door, 
and  taught  two  out  of  her  litter  of  kit- 
tens to  do  the  same  thing.  Rev. 
Magee  Pratt,  of  Hartford,  formerly 
literary  editor  of  the  Connecticut 
Magazine,  who  is  an  authority  on 
horticulture,  had  a  cat  that  learned 
from  a  dog  to  sit  up  on  her  hind  legs 
and  beg  food.  She  taught  four  out  of 
five  kittens  to  do  the  same  thing.  I 
could  quote  a  hundred  other  instances, 
in  both  wild  and  domestic  animals, 
and  show  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Burroughs'  whole  argument  in 
this  connection  misses  the  point  alto- 


gether. He  tells  us  what  animals  do 
by  instinct  (though  he  is  vastly  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  young  birds  build 
their  nests  as  well  as  old  ones)  and 
says  simply  that  this  is  enough. 
"School  of  the  Woods"  does  not  deny 
instinct — I  have  watched  an  ant  and 
the  bee  and  the  water  spider  too  long 
for  that — it  shows,  and  conclusively  I 
think,  that  instinct  is  not  enough. 
For  an  animal's  knowledge  is,  like 
our  own,  the  result  of  three  factors: 
Instinct,  training  and  experience.  In- 
stinct begins  the  work  (for  the  lower 
orders  this  is  enough),  the  mother's 
training  develops  and  supplements 
the  instinct,  and  contact  with  the 
world  finishes  the  process. 

"A  wild  animal  is  a  wild  animal  as 
soon  as  it  is  born,  and  it  fears  man 
and  its  natural  enemies  as  soon  as 
its  senses  are  developed,"  he  writes. 
But  all  our  domestic  animals  were 
wild  yesterday;  how,  then,  are  they 
now  tame?  Young  fawns  when 
found  in  the  woods  just  after  birth 
have  no  fear  of  man;  how  does  fear 
come?  The  Arctic  animals  had  no 
fear  of  the  first  explorers;  now  they 
are  wild ;  whence  this  change  ?  Here 
are  two  animals,  an  otter  and  a  fisher ; 
both  belong  to  the  weasel  family, 
and  in  a  general  way  are  alike.  The 
first  is  gentle  and  harmless  to  all  ani- 
mals ;  the  second  is  a  savage  and  per- 
sistent hunter.  Now,  without  the 
mother's  influence  and  teaching  how 
shall  the  young  grouse  know,  as  they 
soon  do  know,  which  of  these  ani- 
mals to  avoid  and  which  to  ignore? 

Again  he  says,  ''Let  a  domestic  cat 
rear  its  kittens  in  the  woods  and  they 
are  at  once  wild  animals."    That  de- 
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pends  entirely  on  the  cat.  Let  a 
mdtherly  old  tabby  drop  her  kittens 
anywhere,  and  at  your  approach  she 
will  rub  against  your  legs,  and  the 
kittens  will  be  like  her.  Let  a  half- 
starved  wild  creature  drop  her  kit- 
tens in  the  same  spot,  and  she  will 
fight  at  your  approach,  and  the  kit- 
tens will  show  the  same  wildness. 
Mr.  Burroughs  dogmatizes  here;  but 
he  can  test  the  theory  if  he  will,  as  I 
have  dcme.  In  the  Nantucket  swamps 
are  scores  of  wild  cats  that  are  a 
scourge  tp  the  game.  Summer  visi- 
tors bring  cats  with  them  and  fre- 
quently when  they  go  away  abandon 
their  pets  thoughtlessly.  Little  by 
little  they  drift  off  to  the  swamps  and 
become  wild.  I  have  found  and  stud- 
ied them  there  often.  At  first  these 
abandoned  cats  will  come  to  you.  The 
young  are  timid,  as  all  defenceless 
things  naturally  are  (timidity  and 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  ani- 
mals are  not  fear  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  as  a  chapter  in  **School  of  the 
Woods"  tries  to  show),  but  the 
mother  by  her  example  teaches  them 
to  trust  you.  Gradually  they  grow 
wilder,  in  successive  generations,  and 
I  spent  three  weeks  once  trying  to 
tame  a  half-starved  savage  mother 
and  her  three  kits.  Twice  she  sent 
her  teeth  through  my  hand,  but  in  the 
end  the  fear  vanished.  I  had  taught 
them  what  the  mother  would  have 
taught  them  a  few  years  earlier. 

Not  only  have  I  watched  these  an- 
imals myself,  but  I  have  taken  infinite 
pains  to  compare  my  observations  not 
with  the  books  but  with  the  exper- 
ience of  trappers  and  Indians  who 
know  far  more  of  animal  ways  than 


the  books  have  ever  provided;  and  I 
have  heard  from  old  Indians  whose 
lives  have  been  spent  in  the  woods, 
stories  of  animal  cunning  and  intel- 
ligence beside  which  my  own  small 
observations  seem  very  tame  and 
commonplace. 

You  know  the  wonderful  things 
that  your  own  particular  dog  will 
do?  That  is  not  because  he  is  more 
intelligent  than  all  other  dogs,  but 
simply  because  you  have  watched  him 
more  and  know  him  better.  You 
would  find  much  more  wonderful 
things  of  the  wolf  and  fox  could  you 
but  watch  them  with  the  same  thor- 
oughness and  sympathy.  For  these 
wild  animals  are  not  spoiled  by  men ; 
and  they  are  in  every  way  more  cun- 
ning and  individual  animals. 

Your  editorial  is  quite  right  when 
it  intimates  that  I  may  by  further  ob- 
servation modify  my  theories  of  ani- 
mal education  and  psychology.  That 
is  what  I  am  doing  all  the  time. 
Meanwhile  the  facts  remain  as  I  have 
recorded  them,  and  every  modifica- 
tion must  be  the  result  of  more  facts. 
And  I  shall  probably  continue  to 
watch  animals  for  myself  and  believe 
my  own  eyes  and  ears  rather  than 
listen  to  the  voice  of  authority  in 
these  matters ;  for  otherwise  of  what 
use  is  it  either  to  watch  or  write  ? 

Your  critic  is  too  kind  and  esti- 
mates my  ability  too  highly.  He 
should  read  Dr.  Lockwood  and  find 
out  how  little  he  knew.  But  his  crit- 
icism is  a  refreshing  contrast,  and  so 
I  let  it  go  gladly. 

With  kindest  regards,  very  sin- 
cerely yours,  W.  J.  Lokg. 

Stamford,  Conn. 
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51.  Norton,  Nicholas  Norton  and 
wife,  Elizabeth,  of  Martha's 
Vineyard,  had  first  son,  Isaac, 
bom  at  Weymouth,  May  3,  1641, 
married  Ruth  Bayes.  They  had 
son,  Joseph.  Was  he  not  the 
Joseph  Norton,  who  married 
Sarah  Swain,  and  father  of  Sol- 
omon, bom  about  1715,  and  mar- 
ried after  1742  Deborah  Smith? 
If,  as  I  am  told  by  a  descendant, 
Solomon  had  deeds  of  land  on 
the  Vineyard  from  his  father, 
Joseph,  dated  1752,  it  could  not 
have  been  Joseph  (3),  Joseph 
(2),  Nicholas  (i),  for  both 
Joseph,  Sr.,  and  Joseph,  Jr., 
were  dead  at  that  time,  one  in 
1734  and  the  other  in  1744.  And 
if    Joseph,    Jr..   married   Sarah 


Swain,  born  in  1670,  she  was 
eight  years  his  senior,  which  is 
not  possible  of  course. 

Joseph  (3)  NortiMi,  son  of 
Joseph  (2),  Nicholas  (i),  wa^ 
born  in  1778. 

I  have  no  dates  of  the  children 
of  Isaac  and  Ruth  Bayes.  They 
were  Jacob,  married  Dinah  G>f- 
fin;  Samuel  married  Content 
Coggeshall ;  Joseph — did  he 
marry  Sarah  Swain? 

Benjamin  married  Avis  . 

Was  she  Avis  Stanton?  Isaac 
bom  1680  (?),  and  five  daugh- 
ters, only  two  of  whom  I  have 
record. 

Hannah  married  Joshua  Dag- 
get,  and  Ruth  married  Israel 
Daggett.    I   sincerely  wish  that 
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we  might  get  some  light  on  this 
Norton  line. 

Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Stewart, 

Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

52.  (a.)  Preston.  Esther  Pres- 
ton was  born  at  Torrington, 
Conn.,  August  6,  1772.  Her 
mother  was  Sarah  (Cooke) 
Preston,  probably  daughter  of 
Joseph  Cooke,  of  Torrington. 
Who  was  Esther  Preston's 
father,  and  what  was  the  line? 

(b.)  Preston.  Sarah  Cooke, 
bom  May  12,  1753  or  1754, 
probably  daughter  of  Joseph 
Cooke,  of    Torrington,    married 

Preston,  who  was  mortally 

wounded  at  the  "Battle  of  the 
Brandy  wine,"  September  1 1 , 
1777.  He  started  to  go  home, 
but  died  before  reaching  there, 
and  was  buried  in  New  Haven. 
What  was  his  given  name?  To 
what  ccMnpany  did  he  belong? 
Give  his  genealogy. 

(c)  Preston.  Stephen  Preston, 
Corporal  of  Captain  Durkee's 
"Independent  Company/*  of 
Wyoming  Valley,  was  in  the 
"Battle  of  the  Branywine,"  Sep- 
tember II,  1777.  Was  he  the 
husband  of  Sarah  Cooke,  of 
Torrington?  Give  any  genea- 
logical or  Revolutionary  War 
Records  regarding  him. 

(d.)  Preston.  Aaron  Cooke, 
bom  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  October 
I,  1745,  died  May  19,  1804,  mar- 
ried Lydia  Preston,  bom  in  1748, 
who  died  Febmary  13,  1814. 
Give  Lydia  Preston's  genealogy. 

(Miss)  Esther  H.  Thompson, 

Box  407,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


53.  (a.)  Williams.  Who  was 
the  "Mr.  Williams"  mentioned 
*  with  eight  other  men,  who 
served  as  committees  from  the 
three  towns  of  Hartford,  Wind- 
sor, and  Wethersfield,  May  i, 
1635-36,  at  the  General  Court 
held  at  Hartford,  and  was  he  the 
father  of  my  ancestor,  Mary 
Williams,  who  married  1647, 
Joshua  Jennings,  of  Hartford, 
supposed  son  of  John  Jennings, 
of  Hartford?  A  Court  was  sum- 
moned at  Hartford,  May,  1635- 
36,  to  deliberate  on  the  subject 
of  the  Pequot  War,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  towns  were  allowed 
to  send  "Committees"  (besides 
the  Deputies)  and  these  commit- 
tees were:  Messrs.  Whiting, 
Webster,  Williams,  Hull,  Chap- 
lin, Talcott,  Mitchell,  Sherman 
and  Geffords.  (See  Barber's 
''Conn.  Hist.  Coll."  P.  2.) 

The  names  of  the  children  of 
Mary  (Williams)  Jennings 
were:  Joseph,  Michael,  Joshua, 
Matthew,  Horace,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  (as  taken  from  their 
father's  will),  but  Savag^e  gives 
them  sons,  John  and  Isaac. 

\^.       Lmf.       \^. 

(b.)  Jennings.  Wanted  proof  *of 
Joshua  Jennings,  of  Hartford, 
(in  above  query)  as  being  a  son 
of  John  Jennings,  ist,  of  same 
town?  During  my  one  brief 
visit  to  Hartford  I  found  proof 
in  the  oldest  Land  Records  there 
of  one  of  the  two  Nicholas  Jen- 
nings in  New  England,  being  a 
son  of  John,  ist,  of  Hartford, 
and  think  that  proof  of  the  par- 
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entage  of  Joshua  exists.  Also 
wanted  information  of  John  Jen- 
nings, 1st.  Who  was  he  and 
where  did  he  come  from?  He 
d.  1641  in  Hartford.  {Memo. 
Hist  of  H—)  In  N.  £.  Gen. 
Reg.  Vol.  44,  "John  Hooker  of 
Marefield,  Co.  Leicester,  Eng- 
land, in  his  will  of  1654,  names 
cousins  Wm.  Jennings  and  Sam- 
uel Hooker  in  New  England. 
Also  names  Wm.  and  John  Jen- 
nings, sons  of  John  of  Chilcott, 
in  Denbighshire.",  John  Hook- 
er was  brother  of  Rev.  Thomas, 
of  Hartford,  so  a  connection  be- 
tween the  Hookers  and  Jennings 
is  shown,  both  in  old  and  New 
England,  prior  to  1654. 

(c.)  Tilton.  Who  was  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Tilton, 
of  Windsor,  Ccmn.,  later  of  Had- 
ley,  Mass.?  My  records  say 
they  "m.  May  10,  1639,  in  Wind- 
sor, Ct.,"  but  her  last  name  is 
not  given.  Some  of  their  de- 
scendents  ought  to  be  able  to 
answer  this  query.  I  have  proof 
that  Peter  Tilton,  of  Windsor, 
was  a  s<Mi  of  William  Tilton,  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  which  I  should  be 
pleased  to  give  to  any  descen- 
dants who  might  like  it. 

v^.  x^.  o. 
Miss  C.  L.  Sands, 

66  Lincoln  Street,  Meriden,  Conn. 

54.  (a.)  Blackly.  Wanted  ances- 
try of  Thomas  Blackly  said  to 
have  been  in  Hartford  in  1640, 
New  Haven  in  1643,  and  Bran- 
fcnrd  in  1645.  ''He  signed  the 
agreement  with  those  who  mi- 
grated from  Branford   to    settle 


in  Newark,  N.  J.  Who  was 
his  wife? 
(b.)  Dodd.  Thomas  Blackly 's 
son,  Aaron,  married  Mary  Dodd, 
of  Guilford.  Was  she  a  daugh- 
ter, or  granddaughter,  or  of 
what  relation  to  Daniel  Dodd, 
who  came  from  England  in  1642, 
locating  at  Branford,  some  of 
whose  descendants  are  known  to 
have  been  in  Guilford  in  1703  ? 

J.  M.  Lindly, 
Winfield,  Iowa. 

Note. — 54.  (a.)  Little  appears 
to  be  known  about  Thomas 
Blackley.  Miss  Mary  K.  Tal- 
cott  in  her  article  on  the  Origi- 
nal Proprietors  of  Hartford 
says  that  he  "embarked  for  New 
England  in  the  Hopewell,  July 
28,  163s,  ae.  20;  was  granted  a 
lot  in  Hartford  conditionally, 
Jan.  7,  1639-40,  removed  to  New 
Haven,  1643 »  ^^s  at  Branford  in 
1645;  signed  the  fundamental 
agreement  of  the  settlers  of 
Newark,  in  Oct.,  1666,  but  re- 
mained in  Connecticut;  in  his 
latter  days  he  was  at  Guilford, 
and  died  in  Boston,  probably  on 
a  trading  visit  about  1674.  His 
Widow,  Susanna,  afterwards 
married  Richard  Bristow,  of 
Guilford.  Memorial  History  of 
Hartford  County,  Conn.,  Vol.  i, 
P.  231. 

Answer. — 54.     (b.)       Daniel  Dod 

married     Mary    probably 

about  the  year  1646.  He  died 
in  the  winter  of  1664-5.  She 
died  May  26,  1657,  and  were 
both  buried  in  Branford.    They 
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had  Mary,  who  married  Aaron 
Blatdily  (Blackley)  about  the 
time  of  her  father's  death. 

Family     Record     of      Daniel 
Dod.     P.  13. 


The  diary  of  Rev.  Stephen  Mix,  of 
Wethcrsficld,  continued  from  Vol. 
VII,  P.  402  : 

(Page  42.) 

1717.  May  26.  Sarah,  child  of 
Joseph  Curtice;  Leonard,  child  of 
Leonard  Dix. 

Sept.  I.  Josiah,  child  of  Josiah 
Goodrich;  Sarah,  child  of  Sam'U 
W'ms;  Hanah,  [child]  of  Sam:  Col- 
lins; Elezabeth,  [child]  of  Luther 
Lattemer. 

Dec.  8.  Wm :  child  of  Wm :  War- 
ner; Elnath:  child  of  Wm:  Gkxxl- 
rich,  Jun'r. 

Dec.  22.  Mary  (I  think),  child 
of  Jno:  Wiard;  and  Kez[iah],  child 
of  Micael  Griswold,  Jun'r. 

Dec.  29.  Elesabeth,  illegitimate 
child  of  Joseph  and  Anne  Clerk. 
She  was  David    Wright's    daughter. 

1717-18.  Jan'y  3.  Baptised 
Thankful,  daughter  of  Nathan  Hurl- 
but,  at  his  own  house;  the  child  be- 
ing supposed  dangerously  ill. 

Jan'y  5.  Eunice,  child  of  Mr. 
Josh:  Robbins,  ye  2d. 

Feb.  2.  Elisha,  child  of  Mr.  Elisha 
Williams;  Abigail,  child  of  Capt. 
David  Goodrich. 

Feb.  9.  Jeremiah,  child  of  Sam'll 
Griswold;  Sam'll,  child  of  Ziba 
Tryan. 

Feb.  16.  Elias,  child  of  Ephraim 
W'ms;  and  Benjam:  child  of  Ben- 
jam:  Belding. 

Feb'y  23.    Noadiah,  child  of  Jno: 


Taylor,  Jun'r;  Ebenezer,  illegitimate 
child  of  [Wds?]  Abig'l  Laftemer. 
The  [The  rest  gone,  at  foot  of  page; 
about  one  line]. 

[A  break,  from  1718  to  1727,  oc- 
curs here.     S.  W.  A.] 

(Page  43.) 

1727.  Oct.  I.  Treat,  ye  soa  of 
Sam'll  and  Katharine  Deming. 

Oct.  8.  Christian,  child  of  Sam'll 
Stedman. 

Oct.  29.  Martha,  child  of  Jna 
Smith;  Elesabeth,  child  Ezra  Beld- 
ing. 

Nov.  5.  William,  child  of  Jonath: 
Churchil. 

Dec.  3.  Lois  and  Eunice  Dem- 
ing, children  of  NathH  Deming. 
One  perhaps  near  5,  and  the  other 
perhaps  abt  3  3rrs  old;  Mehetabel, 
child  of  Sam'll  Robbins;  Timothy, 
child  of  Timothy  Bordman. 

Dec.  10.  Susannah,  child  of  Jos- 
eph Dickinscm. 

Jan  y  7.  Susannah  Goodrich,  wid- 
dow  of  Ephraim  Goodrich,  deceased. 
She  was  daughter  of  Mr.  Dan'll 
Hooker.  She  own'd  ye  cov't  now. 
Ephraim,  child  of  said  Ephr:  Good- 
rich, deceased;  and  this  Susanah,  his 
wife. 

Jan'y  28.  Ishabod,  child  of  the 
Widow  Lucas.  She  was  Joseph 
Crowfoot's  daughter. 

Feb'y  11.  Hezekiah,  child  of 
Timothy  Begelo. 

Feb'y  18.  Mary,'  child  of  Jno: 
Jillit  [Gillette],  illegitimate.  Ye 
child  of  J.  Jillit  now  own'd  ye  cov't. 

Feb'y  3.  Solomon,  child  of  Beza- 
leel  Lattemer. 

March  17.     Martin,  child  of  Mar- 
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tin  Smith;  George,  child    of    Rob't. 
Mackee. 

(Page  44.) 

1727-8.  March  24.  Elisha,  child 
of  Richard  Lord;  Jno:  child  of  Tho: 
Wiard. 

1728.  Hon'r,  child  of  Robert 
Francis.    Apr.  14. 

Mary,  child  of  Rich'd  Montague. 
Apr.  21. 

May  19.  Jno:  child  of  Josiah  and 
Sarah  (my  eldest  daughter)  Good- 
rich, of  Tollon  [Tolland.] 

[May]  26.  Wm:  son  of  Wm: 
Hurlbut. 

June  2.  EHzur,  son  of  Sam'U 
Talcott. 

June  9.  Katharine,  daughter  of 
Charles  Bulkly. 

June  23.  Josiah,  child  of  Ebene- 
zer  Wright. 

June  30.  Josiah,  child  of  Josiah 
Griswold. 

July  28.  Elias,  child  of  Peter 
Hurlbut;  who  now  own'd  the  coven- 
ant. 

Aug.  25.  Rebecca,  child  of  Moses 
Goodrich. 

Sept.  I.  Henery,  child  of  Henry 
Kircum. 

Sept.  22.  James,  child  of  Jno: 
Wells. 

Octob'r  20.  Jno:  child  of  Jno: 
Deming,  3d;  i.  e.  Sam'll's  son;  James 
and  Mary,  children  of  Jonath:  Blin. 

Nov.  17.  Hezekiah,  child  of  Hez- 
ck'h  May;  Katharine,  child  of  Dan'll 
W'ms. 

(Page  45-) 
1728.    Dec.    8.     Sarah,    child    of 
Jno:   Stilman;   Sarah,  child  of  Jos- 
eph Flowers. 


Jan'r  26.  Lucy,  chjld  of  Sam'U 
Wright,  Jun'r. 

Feb.  9.  Hezek:  child  of  Noadiah 
Deming. 

March  2.  Jno:  ye  child  of  Jno: 
Tyral  [Tryon?] 

March  9.  Sarah,  child  of  Jonath: 
Dickenson. 

March  16.  James,  child  of  Nath'U 
Butler;  Jno:  (I  think),  child  of  Jno: 
Taylor,  Jun'r;  Sarah  (I  think), child 
of  Isaac  Goodin. 

[1729?]  Apr.  13.  Elisha,  child 
of  Nath'U  Deming. 

April  20.  Hezekiah,  child  of  Jos- 
eph Dickenson. 

May  18.  David,  child  of  Ephr: 
W'ms;  Elesabeth,  child  of  Jno:  Rus- 
sel ;  Benoni,  child  of  Mary,  ye  daugh- 
ter of  James  Wright.  This  child 
unlawful;  I  think  charged  on  one 
Wolf,  of  Glastenbury. 

June  8.  Benjamin,  child  of  Jno: 
Dix;  Sarah,  child  of  Sam'l  Buck. 

Jtme  22.  Elisha,  child  of  Sam'll 
Robbins. 

July  6.  Elias,  child  of  Isaac 
Deming;  Martha,  [child]  of  Timothy 
Wright. 

(Page  46.) 

1729.  August  10.  Jno:  child  of 
Jno:  Coleman,  Jun'r. 

August  17.  David,  child  of  Da-, 
vid  Deming. 

August  24.  Joseph,  child  of  Jos- 
iah Talcot. 

August  31.  Martha,  child  of  Mr. 
Rob't  Wells ;  Hezekiah,  child  of  Na- 
th'll  Hale. 

Sept.  21.  Jno:  child  of  Jno:  Jil- 
lit  [Gillette]. 

Sept.  28.  Stephen,  or  Stephen 
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Jno:   [Joseph?])   child  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tyn  Kellog. 

October  12.  Mary  [a  few  words 
in  short-hand],  Thomas  Belding; 
S^chary,  child  of  Zachary  Bunce. 

October  19.  Sarah,  child  of  Jon- 
ath:  Robbins. 

Nov.  9.  Joseph,  child  of  Abigail 
Miller;  and  I  think  ye  father's  name 
to  be  Joseph  Miller ;  a  man  who  came 
from  N.  York  government,  I  think 
from  some  w'r  on  Hudson's  River. 

Nov.  23.  Gideon,  child  of  Nath'U 
Wright. 

Nov  24.  Elesabeth,  child  of  Mr. 
John  Curtice;  w'ch  child  was  priv- 
ately baptized;  it  being  dangerously 
il;  died  ye  night  following. 

Nov.  30.  Thankful,  child  of  Wm: 
Blin ;  and  George,  the  child  of  Benj : 
Stilman. 

December  7.  Prudence,  child  of 
Jonath :   Bumham. 

Dec.  14.  Giles,  child  of  Charles 
Bulkeley;  Hanah,  child  of  Timor 
Bordman. 

[2] 8.  Prudence,  child  of  Gcr- 
shom  Not;  Christopher,  child  of 
Joseph  Wells. 

(Page  47-) 

Jan>  4.  Ruth,  child  of  RichM 
Lord. 

Feb'y  8.  Hanah,  child  of  Sam'll 
Stedman. 

Feb'y  15.  Wm:  child  of  Rob't 
Francis. 

Feb'y  22.  Sarah,  ye  child  of  Wm : 
Barton. 

March  i.  Abigail,  child  of  Mr. 
Dan '11  Fuller;  Pastor  of  ye  ctfh  at 
Wellington. 

March  15.  Sarah,  child  of  Sam'U 
Deming. 


March  22.  Hanah,  child  of  Jo- 
siah  Belding;  Joseph,  child  of  Joseph 
Flowers;  Richard,  child  of  Rich'd 
Montague. 

[1730?]  April  19.  Wm:  child 
of  Dan'll,  son  of  Josh:  Robbfais,  ye 
2d. 

May  3.  Prudence,  Martha,  Israel; 
children  of  Jno:  Blin;  b2q>tized  at 
their  mother's  motion,  and  on  her 
acct;  Bezaleel,  child  of  Bezaleel 
Lattemer;  Lydia,  child  of  Silas  Beld- 
ing. 

May  10.  Mabel,  child  of  Josiah 
Griswold;  Mercy,  a  Negro  maid  of 
Capt.  Josh:  Robbins. 

May  17.  Prudence,  child  of  Peter 
Hurlbut. 

May  31.  Timo:  child  of  Timothy 
Begelo.     [Bigelow,  E.  S.  W.] 

July  19.  Charles,  son  of  Leonard 
Dix;  Jonath:  child  of  Mary  Hun- 
lock,  who  was  Miary  Hanmer. 

Aug.  9.  Jno:  child  of  Eben'r 
Belding. 

Aug.  16.  Lydia,  child  of  Jno: 
Blin. 

(Page  48.) 

Aug.  30.  Mary,  child  of  Rob't 
Maskee  [Mackee].;  Mabel,  child  of 
Jno:  Smith. 

Sept.  13.  Gideon,  child  of  Gideon 
Deming;  Joshua,  child  of  Josh: 
Woolcot.     [A  line  of  short-hand]. 

Oct.  II.  James,  child  of  Wm. 
Deming. 

Oct.  25.  Elesabeth,  child  of 
Jonath:  Robins. 

Dec.  6.  Dan'l,  child  of  Jno:  Dem- 
ing; Ann,  child  of  Tho:  Harris. 

Dec.  13.  Elesabeth,  child  of  Hez- 
ekli  May;  George,  child    of    David 
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Wms,  and  Mabel  Rose,  his  wife. 
This  last  illegitimate. 

Dec.  20.  James,  child  of  Jonath: 
Blin;  Nath'll,  child  of  Henery  Kir- 
cum.  This  was  privately  baptized, 
because  ill,  and  feared  likely  to   die. 

Jan'y  24.  Stephen,  child  of  Jacob 
Goodrich. 

Jan'y  31.  Prudence,  child  of  Jno: 
Try  an. 

Feb'y  14.  Hanah,  child  of  Gideon 
Wells;  Elisha,  child  of  Jno:  Stil- 
man:  Sarah,  child  of  Joseph  Bore- 
man. 

Feb.  21.  Tho:  child  of  Tho: 
Fox;  David,  child  of  Joshua  Carter; 
i.  e.,  Joshua  Carter  [A  line  of  short- 
hand]. 

1731.  March  7.  Judith,  child  of 
Capt.  Rob't  Wells;  Deliverance, 
child  of  Jno:  Hurlbut  and  Elesabeth 
Dodg,  al.  Hurlbut.  She  now  own'd 
ye  cov't  and  had  her  child  baptiz'd: 
Israel,  child  of  Josiah  Talcott. 

(Page  49.) 

March  14.  Wm:  child  of  Mr. 
[William?]  Manly;  belonged  to 
Charles  Town ;  Mary,  child  of  David 
Deming. 

March  21.  Elesabeth,  child  of 
Dan'll  Butler. 

May  9.  Sarah,  child  of  Jno:  Jil- 
lit   [Gillette]. 

June  27.  Eben'r,  child  of  Sam'U 
Talcot. 

July  4.  Moses,  child  of  Capt. 
Sam'll  Wright;  Dudley,  child  of 
Noadiah   Deming. 

July  18.  Jno:  the  child  of  Samll 
Buck. 

Aug.  I.  Benj :  child  of  Charles 
Bulkeley;  Nath'U,  child  of  Nathll 
Butler. 


Aug.  15.  Thomas,  child  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  Belding;  i.  e.  [A 
line  in  short-hand  follows]. 

Sept.  12.  Jno:  child  of  Jno: 
Russel,  JunV. 

Sept.  22.  Benjamin  and  Hezekiah, 
twins;  children  of  Jonathan  Chtu-ch- 
il.  They  were  now  privately  bap- 
tized; the  one  of  y'm  being  a  poor 
thing,  and  the  life  of  it  doubted  of. 
They  were  near  14  days  old.  I 
think  he  spake. 

Octob'r.  Elesabeth,  child  of  Mr. 
Jno :   Curtice. 

OctobV  20.  Esther,  child  of  Tho: 
Stedman;  Elesabeth,  (I  think), 
child  of  Timo:  Bord[man]. 

(Page  so.) 

Octob'r  31.  Elesabeth,  child  of 
Jno:  Coleman,  Jun'r;  Caleb,  child  of 
Caleb  Griswold. 

Dec.  5.  Sam'll,  child  of  Benj : 
Stilman ;  James,  child  of  Jno :  Smith ; 
Elijah,  child  of  Jonath:  Russel.  This 
child  illegitimate. 

Dec.  12.  Ozias,  child  of  Eb'r 
Gibbs,  who  came  firstly  from  Wind- 
sor. 

Dec.  19.  I  was  at  Hartford,  to 
preach  at  the  [ist?]  Ch'h  and  Mr. 
Beckus  preached  here,  and  baptiz'd  a 
child  for  Mr.  Rich'd  Lord ;  and  Flag's 
1st  child. 

1732.  March  26.  Allyn,  child  of 
Nath'll  Stilman ;  Anne,  child  of  Tho : 
Harris;  Jno:  Hon'r,  Martha;  child- 
ren of  Timothy  Baxter ;  he  and's  wife 
now  owning  ye  cov't. 

April  30.  Jno:  child  of  Josiah 
Griswold. 

May  20.  Patience,  child  of  Wm: 
Blin. 
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June  4.  Hanah,  child  of  Nath'U 
Deming. 

June  18.  Rebecca  (I  think),  ist; 
a  illegitimate  of  JosiTi  Ryley;  Pru- 
dence, child  of  Ephraim  Williams. 

[Rev.  Simon  Backus  of  Newing- 
ton.    E.  S.  W.] 

June  18.  Anabel,  child  of  Wm. 
Barton. 

(Page  SI.) 

Aug.  13.  Mehetabel,  child  of 
Gersh[om  Not.] ;  Anne,  child  of 
Zachary  Bunce;  Wm:  child  of  Wil- 
liam Deming. 

Aug.  20.  Hanah,  child  of  Rich'd 
Montague;  Hezekiah,  child  of  Ann 
Renalls  [Reynolds] ;  widow  of 
James  Renals,  deceased. 

Aug.  27,  Timothy,  child  of  Tim- 
othy Wright;  Abigail,  child  of  Isaac 
Deming. 

Sept.  3.  Solomon,  child  of  Dan'll 
Williams. 

Sept.  10.  Susannah,  illegitimate 
child  of  Jonath:  Renals   [Reynolds]. 

Sept.  24.  Jno:  illegitimate  child 
of  Jno:  No[tt?] ;  baptized  on  its 
mother's  accotmt;  she  now  owning 
the  covenent. 

Oct.  I.  Epaphras,  son  of  Epaph- 
ras  Lo[rd?] ;  Daniel,  son  of  Timothy 
Bordm[an]. 

Nov.  19.  Lois,  child  of  Hezekiah 
Butler;  Oliver,  child  of  Silas  Beld- 
ing. 

December  3.  Joseph,  child  of 
Tho:  Balding;  Jno:  child  of  Jno: 
Rennals,  Jim'r;  Margaret,  child  of 
Wm:  Manly;  Elisha,  child  of  Tim- 
othy Baxter. 

Dec.  31.  Jno:  child  of  Tho: 
Fr[ancis?]. 


Jan'y  14.  Lydia,  child  of  Am- 
asa  Ada[ms]. 

(Page  52.) 

Jan'y  21.  Katharine,  child  of 
Sam'Il  Deming;  Rebecca,  child  of 
Joseph  Miller;  on  his  wiv's  account; 
who  is  a  daughter  of  Sam'U  Wright. 

Feb'y  11.  Esther,  child  of  Joshua 
[a  line  of  short-hand]   Woolcot. 

FebV  18.  Jahleel,  child  of  David 
Williams;  Ann,  child  of  John  Jillit 
[Gillette]. 

March  4.  Abigail,  child  of  Jno: 
Stilman. 

March  11.  Timothy,  child  of 
Robert  Francis. 

March  18.  Hon'r,  child  of  Jno: 
Deming;  Eleazer,  child  of  Hezekiah 
May;  Sarah,  child  of  Josiah  Talcott; 
James,  child  of  James  Mitchell. 

1733-  April  8.  Wm:  child  of 
Jonathan  Dickenson. 

May  6.  Ephraim,  illegitimate 
child  of  Lydia  Griswold.  She 
charged  it  on  Ephraim  Willard; 
Maria,  child  of  Nicolas  Ayrault. 

May  13.  Esther,  child  of  John 
Tryan. 

May  20.  Sam'll,  child  of  Jonth'n 
Russel. 

June  24.  Mary,  illegitimate  child 
of  Joseph  Curtice,  Jun'r;  Mary,  ille- 
gitimate child  of  James  Treat,  Jun'r, 
And  James  [The  rest  frayed  off,  at 
top  of  page]  ;  Rebecca,  child  of  Mr. 
Martyn  Kellog;  Jerusha,  child  of 
Isaac  Goodrich. 

July  I.  Elizur,  child  of  Jonath: 
Bum  [ham]. 

August  26.  John,  child  of  Lt. 
Joseph  Treat.  Sam:   [Blank]. 
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Sept.  2.  Jonathan,  child  of  Caleb 
Griswold ;  Charles,  child  of  Jno : 
Blin. 

Sept.  i6.  Jonathn,  child  of  Jno: 
Tavlor. 

Sept.  23.  Eunice,  child  of  Ezra 
Beldinj^;  Hezekiah,  child  of  l^an'll 
Robbins. 

Octob'r  14.  George,  child  of 
Sam1l  Buck. 

Novemb'r  4.  Sarah,  child  of  [Ja- 
cob?] Goodrich;  Mary,  child  of 
Jos[iah]   Buck. 

Nov.  18.  Eunice,  child  of  Joseph 
Bord[man]  ;  Rebecca,  child  of  Jos- 
eph Flowers. 

1733.  JanV  13.  Ashbel,  child  of 
Isaac  Ryly. 

Jan'y  20.  Joshua,  child  of  Jon- 
athan Robbins. 

1733-4.  Feb.  10.  George,  child  of 
Hezekiah   Kilbum. 

FebV   24.     Mary,  child    of    Rich: 

[         ]' 

(Page  54.) 
March   3.     Sarah,   child    of    Tho: 
Harris;     Abigail,     child     of     Amasa 
Adams. 

1734.  March  31.  Anna,  child  of 
Nath'll  Stilman. 

April   7.     Abigail,   child    of   David 

[the 


Deming;  Hanah,  child  of  Jno:  Ren- 
als  [Reynolds],  Jun'r;  Solomon, 
child  of  Wm:   Blin,  JunV. 

April  22.  Mabel,  child  of  Jno: 
Smith ;  died  in  a  little  time  after. 

May  12.  Jno:  child  of  Beza  [Be- 
zaleel  ?  |   Lattemer. 

June  2.  Prudence,  child  of  Ephr: 
Williams. 

June  2}^.  Jacob,  son  of  Josiah ; 
son  of  Jacob  Griswold,  SenV. 

[ulv  14.  Chloe,  child  of  Josiah 
Ryly.' 

Sept.  22.  Hannah,  child  of  Jno: 
Coleman,  Jun'r. 

OctobV  4.  Ye  night  following — 
baptized  two  twin  children  of  James 
Treat,  Jun'r.  Ye  names  were: 
Jno:  and  Sarah. 

Octob'r  20.  Abigail,  child  of  Jno: 
Jillit    [Gillette]. 

Octob'r  27.  Absolom,  child  of 
David   Williams. 

Xov'r  3.  Sam'll  Phillips  Lord, 
child  of  Mr.  Epaphras  Lord. 

Xov.  10.  Charles,  child  of  Charles 
Bulkeley. 

Dec.  [8?].  Elijah,  child  of  Timo: 
Wright. 

Dec.  29  (?)  Mary,  child  of  Mr. 
Sam'll   Ta[lcott?l. 

END.] 


HE  IS  WISE  WHO  FLXDS  A  TEACHER  L\  EVERY  MAN, 
AN  OCCASION  TO  IMPROVE  IN  EVERY  HAPPENING; 
FOR  WHOM  NOTHING  IS  USELESS  OR  IN  VAIN 


JOHN  LANCASTER  SPALDING 


W  K  K  K    T  H  K     PURITANS     FATALISTS 

T!lh:  MTTK  HISTORIANS  OF  GOD'S  ACRE— 
rSVCHOLOGICAL  vSTUDY  OF  THEIR  INARTIS- 
TIC MICMORIALS— UNMISTAKABLE  EVIDENCE 
OF  THEIR  RESIGNATION  TO  THE  INEVITABLE 

BY 

JULIA   LANSING   HULL 

(Ou  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Meriden  Morning  Record) 


ClvMHTERIES  are  mute  his- 
torians and  evolution  of 
thought  can  be  traced  on 
the  marble  slabs  just  as  surely  as  by 
the  written  words  of  those  who  chron- 
icle events.  There  is  as  much  differ- 
ence in  cemeteries  as  there  is  "in 
folks."  Some  are  totally  lacking  in 
individualitv  while  others  teem  with 
what  the  novelist  calls  "heart  inter- 
est," and  awaken  even  in  the  veriest 
stranger,  whose  heart  is  not  torn  by 
personal  memories,  a  wondrous  sym- 
pathy and  charity. 

The  atmosphere  of  an  old  cemetery 
places  one  in  a  philosophic  mood. 
The  bits  of  history,  the  fleeting  glimp- 
ses of  customs  and  manners  of  years 
ago,  the  untold  tales  of  sacrifice  and 
devotion  revealed  "between  the  Hues" 
on  the  silent  stones,  make  the  imagin- 
ation run  riot,  and  one  involuntarily 
attempts  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of 
which  these  mute  witnesses  give  the 
only  clue. 

There  is  an  impersonality,  a  re- 
moteness about  an  old  burvinjLr 
ground,  which  obliterates  the  morbid 


feeling  that  attaches  to  the  new  ceme- 
tery. Things  which  happened  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  take  on  an  unreal- 
ity which  revives  interest  and  di- 
vorces one's  mind  from  the  gruesome 
conditions.  A  modern  shaft  in  a 
well-kept  yard  is  *iike  the  writing  on 
the  wall :"  a  warning  or  reminder  of 
things  which  the  world  would  feign 
forget.  The  simple  little  memorial 
of  a  century  ago,  on  the  other  hand, 
simply  seems  to  be  a  milestone  in  his- 
tory and,  as  such,  awakens  a  feeling 
of  interest  and  curiositv. 

Oak  Hill  Cemetery  in  Southington 
is  a  delightful  blending  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  which  admits  of  many 
deductions  and  surmises.  Nature 
I'as  done  its  utmost  to  rid  this  last 
resting  ])lace  ()f  the  terrors  of  death. 
The  growth  ni  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
utter  absence  of  a  set  design  in  ar- 
rangement, give  a  tranquility  and 
satisfaction  lo  tlie  mind  which  is  in- 
tensified l)y  the  expansive  view  which 
greets  the  eye  from  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  As  the  sun  sinks  behind  the 
horizon  and  its  warm  rays  no  longer 
illuminate    the    marbles,    there    is    no 
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feeling   of   desolation,   but   rather   of 
exaltation  and  infinite  peace. 

The  beauty  of  location  of  this  par- 
ticular "God's  Acre"  brings  forcibly 
to  mind  the  references  made  in  tradi- 
tion as  to  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  earlier  settlers  in  the  selection  of 
a  place  where  they  might  bury  their 
dead.  After  considering  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  Oak  Hill  the  question 
uppermost  in  the  mind  is :  Did  those 
old  Puritans  choose  this  spot  because 
of  some  material  advantage  or  did 
just  a  little  sentiment  creep  into  the 
transaction  ?  Did  they,  for  once, 
leave  the  beaten  track,  break  the  fet- 
ters of  conventionality  and  give  free 
rein  to  their  artistic  longings  which 
may  have  been  only  dormant?  Did 
thev  so  far  consider  the  mortal  frame 
as  to  deliberately  select  a  spot  which 
would  gladden  the  eye  of  the  living 
and  make  the  wrench  of  parting  more 
endurable. 

If  one  were  to  judge  solely  from 
the  flinty  inscriptions  on  some  of  the 
stones,  sentiment  played  absolutely 
no  part  in  the  creation  of  Oak  Hill. 
Utility  and  convenience  figured  very 
largely  in  the  daily  routine  in  1700. 
Economy,  too.  played  a  very  impor- 
tant part  and  these  three  character- 
istics figure  even  on  the  tombstones 
as  if  those  interred  were  loth  to  be 
separated  from  these  attributes  even 
in  death. 

A  psychologist  has  said  that  a  sense 
of  humor  is  an  absolute  essential  to 
a  well  balanced,  normal  mind.  With- 
out it  vision  becomes  distorted  and 
things  appear  either  larger  or  smaller 
than  they  really  are.  The  quaint  lit- 
tle stones  in  Oak  Hill  simply  reveal 
what  historians  have  always  empha- 


sized— the  utter  absence  of  humor  in 
the  Puritans.  This  lack  of  humor 
pervaded  their  religion  and  was  re- 
flected in  their  everyday  life  and  the 
odd  inscriptions  show  how  terribly 
serious  was  the  problem  of  existence 
to  these  early  settlers.  There  was 
no  attempt  or  desire  to  lessen  the  ter- 
rors of  death.  It  was  as  natural  to 
die  as  to  be  born.  There  was  no  use 
trying  to  dodge  the  inevitable  and  it 
indicated  a  lack  of  character  to  cater 
to  the  flesh  or  the  mind  in  order  to 
lessen  the  pangs  of  sorrow.  The 
pent-up  grief  found  expression  in 
such  comforting  warnings  as  the  fol- 
lowing, which  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  popular : 

This   Solemn  voice   Mortal  attend 

To  meet  your  God  prepare 
And  at  His  bar  prepare  to  stand 

For  soon  you  must  be  there. 


Behold  and  see  as  you  pass  by 
As  you  are  now,  or  once  was  I, 

As  I  are  now,  so  you  must  be 

Prepare   for   Death  and   follow  me. 


Death  is  a  debt  to  others  due 

Which  I  have  paid,  and  so  must  you. 

The  idea  has  generally  gone  forth 
that  as  a  rule,  the  people  of  a  cen- 
tury or  two  ago  were  characterized 
by  a  spirit  of  resignation.  Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps,  they  subscribed  to 
the  "what  is  to  be,  will  be"  tenets. 
Though  they  would  have  been  the 
last  to  admit  it,  they  were  nothing 
more  or  less  than  fatalists.  Despite 
their  deep  religious  convictions,  they 
frequently  felt  called  to  attribute  to 
the  Lord  things  which  might  have 
been  accounted  for  had  thev  analvzed 
their   own   narrow-minded   notions. 

Now  and  then  a  tell-tale  stone  re- 
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veals  a  cynicism  which  would  do 
credit  to  a  twentieth  century  individ- 
ual. Note  the  pessimistic  strain  in 
this,  in  memory  of  a  man  who  had 
lived  to  the  ripe  a^e  of  eighty-two 
vears : 

Our  age  to  seventy  is  set, 

How  short  the  term,  how  frail  the  state 
And  if  to  eighty  we  arrive 

We  rather  sigh  and  groan  than  live. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth and  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  double  stones 
seem  to  have  been  very  popular,  and 
in  Oak  Hill,  one  of  the  silent  evi- 
dences of  the  triumph  of  love  over 
the  hide-bound  customs  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  ])eople  of  that  day,  is 
the  words  on  one  of  these  double 
stones,  which  says:  '*They  dies 
within  eighteen  hours  of  each  other." 
'J'he  life  storv  of  this  husband  and 
wife,  aged  eighty-nine  and  seventy- 
five,  is  told  in  the  following,  which 
contains  more  real  sentiment  than  any 
of   the   other   ancient    inscriptions: 

Along  the  gentle  stream  of  life  we  past, 

Together  to  the  grave  we  come  at  last. 
While  in  our  life  each  other's  grief  sup- 
prest 
And  in  our  death  we  hope  for  everlast- 
ing peace. 

Whether  our  prudent  and  self- 
contained  ancestors  ])elieved  it  a  use- 
less waste  of  money  and  energy  to 
erect  a  stone  over  the  body  of  one 
child,  is  a  question,  hut  records  are 
not  lacking  at  Oak  Hill  to  show  often 
two  or  three  children  died  before  the 
one  stone  was  erected  to  mark  the 
burial  ])lace  of  the  several  little  ones. 
One  inscri])tion  giving  various  dates 
and  announcing  the  fact  that  three 
children  were  interred,  reads  thus : 


To  the  dark  and  silent  tomb 
Soon  we  hasted  from  the  womb. 
Scarce  the  dawn  of  life  began 
E're  we  measured  out  our  span. 

The  examples  of  **cemetery  art" 
which  Oak  Hill  affords,  provide  more 
infallible  proof  that  the  good  people 
who  inhabited  this  mundane  sphere 
in  ante-Revolution  times,  had  no 
sense  of  humor.  Before  the  Puritans 
cut  themselves  off  from  contact  with 
the  mother  country,  the  art  of  Eng- 
land and  the  continent  was  reflected 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  col- 
onies. When  deprived  of  this  source, 
the  primitive  people  found  them- 
selves absolutely  unequal  to  the  task 
of  creating  or  imitating  anything  ar- 
tistic. The  strenuous  davs  of  the 
Revolution,  the  days  of  sejf-sacrifice 
and  terror  were  reflected  in  everv 
line.  There  were  no  curves ;  angles 
predominated. 

Some  of  the  specimens  of  art  in 
Oak  Hill  give  an  idea  of  the  meagre- 
ness  of  originality  and  the  grotesque 
conception  of  the  beautiful.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  genuinely  ludicrous 
than  that  product  of  an  artist  of 
1776,  which  is  dignified  by  the  name 
of  cherub.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  conceive  of  the  state  of  mind  which 
gave  birth  to  such  ideas  of  cherubim 
and  serai)hini.  They  truly  are  not 
in  the  "likeness  of  anything  in  the 
heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath  or 
the  waters  under  the  earth."  A  cir- 
cle with  lines  of  varying  leni^th  to 
designate  the  features  are  put  over 
the  graves  irrespective  of  **age,  color 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 
The  remains  of  the  innocent  babe 
and  the  hardened  old  sinner  arc  alike 
adorned,  the  expression  only  var}in':r 
as  the  artist  happened  to  change  his 
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tactics  in  locating  his  instrument. 
The  majority  of  the  memorials  are  of 
brown  sand-stone  and  occasionally 
there  are  attempts  at  lateral  decora- 
tion, the  four  leaf  clover,  palm  leaf, 
and  scroll  being  favorites.  On  two 
stones  are  outlines  of  large  hearts,  a 
surrender  to  sentiment  which  must 
have  occasioned  some  alarm  anions; 
the  dutiful.     There  is  one  attempt  a: 


has  relief  which  beggars  description. 
There  is  a  combination  of  rotundity 
and  elongation  which  is  conflicting; 
the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  head  fai^s 
to  reveal  the  sex  and  the  inscription 
gives  no  clue.  If  the  figure  was  in- 
tended to  represent  tlie  person  in- 
terred it  is  to  he  hoped  spirits  do  not 
know  of  the  efforts  made  to  do  honor 
to  their  memories. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  SPIRIT- 
BRIEF  EDITORIAL  TALK  ON  LIVING  AND  DOING 


Man,  the  Master- 
Workman  In  the  World 

"Man.  the  workman  in  the  world, 
is  a  pygmy  creator,"  says  Bliss  Car- 
man, poet  and  aesthete.  "It  matters 
not  at  all  whether  he  draws,  or  digs, 
or  makes  music,  or  builds  ships,  in  the 
work  of  his  hands  is  the  delight  of 
his  heart,  and  in  that  joy  of  his  heart 
lurks  his  kinship  with  his  own  crea- 
tor, and  from  w^hom,  through  the  obe- 
dient will  and  plastic  hand  of  the  ar 
tist  all  art  and  beautv  are  derived." 

We  are  the  builders,  the  makers  of 
the  future,  the  strugglers  for  attain- 
ment. In  the  heart  of  every  true  man 
there  is  a  desire  to  develop  the  best 
that  is  in  him  and  to  accomplish  some- 
thing which  will  have  made  his  exis- 
tence worth  the  while.  Even  though 
the  material  gain  may  be  modest 
there  remains  the  sweet  contentment 


of  duty  conscientiously  performed. 
All  lalx)r  has  its  compensations ;  there 
is  reward  in  struggle :  there  is  a  per- 
sonal gratification  in  attempting  which 
many  times  gives  greater  enjoyment 
than  the  morbidity  of  prosperity. 

"Since  life  is  great,  nay  of  inesti- 
mable value,  no  opportunity  by  which 
it  may  be  improved  can  l>e  small.  "  In 
the  midst  of  the  humble  and  inevitable 
realities  of  daily  life  each  one  must 
seek  out  for  himself  the  way  to  better 
worlds.  Our  power,  our  worth  will 
be  proportionate  to  the  industry  and 
perseverance  with  which  we  make 
right  use  of  the  ever  recurring  minor 
occasions  whether  for  becoming  or 
doing  good.  What  is  success  but  a 
command  to  attempt  still  higher 
things?  What  is  failure  but  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  all-hoping  heart  of 
man  to  make  another  venture?" 
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The  Nobility  qf  Life 
and  its  Upbuilding 

There  is  more  in  the  present  than 
today ;  there  is  yesterda}   ii])on  which 
today  was  huilded,  and  tomorrow  for 
which  today  we  are  huildin^.     There 
is  an   incHnation   anion j^^   unapprecia- 
tive  minds  to  forj^^et  the  past  and  to 
think  only  of  the  coming.       This  ab- 
normal attitude  takes   from  life  that 
which  gives  us  the  greatest  incentive 
for  lalx>r,  and  rohs  us  of  reward.     It 
is  only  by  a  continuity  that  we  achieve, 
and  every  hour  since  the  beginning  is 
a  record  that  shouhl  be  faithfully  pre- 
served and  reverenced.     "The  ])ast  is 
but  the  happy  prologue  to  the  swell- 
ing act  of  an  imperial  theme."     From 
the  beginning  to    the    expiration  the 
loan  of  life  is  a  ])recious  span  of  time 
and  on  the  day  of  its  maturity  it  can 
only  be  balanced,  "well-spent"  accord- 
ing to   its   productiveness.     "Ciive  to 
men     earnestness,     consciousness     of 
their    own    affairs,     self-respect     and 
knowledge,    and    then    insist    upon    it 
that  they  shall  use  them :  give  to  men 
this  spirit  and  there  shall  be  no  priest 
and  no  bishop  that  shall  govern  them 
except  as  the  air  governs  the  flowers, 
except  as  the  sun  governs  the  seasons, 
for  the  sun  wears  no  sce|)tre,  but  with 
sweet  kisses  covers  the  ground   with 
fragrance  and  with  beaut}."     As  one 
writer  has  said:  We  are  born  to  i^row 
— this   is    the    word     which    religion. 
])hilosophy.    literature   and    art    cease- 
lessly utter:  and  we  can  grow  only  by 
keeping  ourselves   in    vital   communi- 
cation with  the  world  within  and  with- 
out us.     ITse  or  lose  is  nature's  law. 
Leam  to  think,  anrl  you   shall  never 
lack  pleasant  occupation.     Bring  your 


mind  into  unison  with  the  hundreds 
of  thoughts  which  are  found  in  the 
l)Ooks  of  power,  and  you  need  be 
neither  lonely  nor  depressed.  **The 
transfusion  of  thought  is  more  quick- 
ening than  the  transfusion  of  blood.'' 
Therefore  that  which  is  endeavoring 
to  assist  you  in  up-building  is  price- 
less in  its  value. 

Where  Men  Find  0\it 
the  Handiwork  of  God 

In  the  Connecticut  Magazine  I  wish 
to  persuade  you  to  "Step  out  into 
that  great  circle  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence marks  out,  where  men  find  out 
the  footsteps  and  the  handiwork  of 
(lod,  and  take  which  they  find  to  make 
men  larger  and  richer,  and  truer  and 
better."  I  wish  to  lead  you  to  broad- 
er life  that  you,  like  that  "glorious 
company  of  men  who  are  saying  to  the 
rock  and  to  the  sky  and  to  the  realms 
of  nature.  'What  secret  hath  (k)d  told 
you  ?  Tell  it  to  us,'  "  may  too  assist 
in  making  men  free  and  emanci|)ating 
the  human  mind,  "h'very  artist  who 
works  ui)on  his  canvas  or  upon  the 
stone,  or  rears  u;^  stately  fabrics,  ex- 
|)ressing  something  nobler  to  men 
giving  some  form  to  their  ideals  and 
aspirations — every  such  man  is  work- 
ing for  the  largeness  nnd  so  for  the 
liberty  of  men.  And  every  mother 
who  sits  by  the  cradle,  singing  to  her 
babe  the  song  whicli  the  angels  sing 
all  the  wav  up  to  the  very  throne,  she 
too  is  ("lod's  priestess,  and  is  workin«.^ 
for  the  largeness  of  men.  and  so  for 
their  lil)erty.  Whoever  teaches  men 
to  be  truthful,  to  be  virtuous, to  be  en- 
terprising: in  short,  whoever  teaches 
manhood,    emancii)ates    men :  for  lib- 
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erty  means  not  license,  but  largeness 
and  balance  of  manhood  that  men  go 
right,  not  because  they  are  told  to, 
but  because  they  love  that  which  is 
right." 

Absorb  Strength  from  the 
Heroic  Struggles  of  the  Past 

Tlien  value  the  loan  of  existence.  It 
is  but  a  little  while  and  we  come  this 
way  but  once ;  why  barter  continually 
over  the  monetary  cost  of  that  which 
is  in  itself  priceless  because  of  its  in- 
culcations of  the  principles  of  love  of 
home  and  duty.  Cultivate  the  love 
of  living,  the  love  of  nature:  became 
^'absorbed  in  its  color,  its  variety,  its 
drenching  beauty ;"  nourish  sympathy 
for  vour  fellowmen  and  their  deeds. 
And  the  telling  of  these  is  history, 
just  as  what  you  are  now  doing  is  to 
be  but  narrative  in  the  morning. 

And  historv  is  still  more — it  is  ro- 
mance :  it  is  philosophy ;  it  is  achieve- 
ment :  it  is  the  teacher  that  is  point- 
ing the  road  to  nobility.  There  are 
no  tales  of  chivalry  and  daring  con- 
ceivable in  the  minds  of  novelists  with 
a  greater  fascination  than  the  actual 
life  story  of  the  coming  of  your  own 
first  ancestors  to  America,  their  strug- 
gles and  their  hardshi]>s.  their  joys 
and  their  successes,  their  romances 
and  their    courageous    deeds.       That 


which  you  are  doing  today  is  but  an- 
other chapter  in  the  thrilling  story. 
The  man  who  lives  for  todav  alone  is 
but  an  atom  and  contracts  his  entire 
life  into  twenty-four  hours.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  inspiration  of 
hope,  for  that  comes  with  tomorrow ; 
his  feet  are  on  shifting  sands,  on  tick- 
ing seconds,  on  hurtling  moments ;  for 
he  has  none  of  the  advantages  of  the 
solid  foundation  of  the  yesterdays, 
"made  strong  by  the  heroic  struggles 
and  sufferings  of  the  past."  The  ap- 
preciation of  the  vital  truth  that  every 
hour  is  marking  destiny  makes  better 
manhood ;  the  enkindling  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  brief  span  measured  by 
the  words  *'birth"  and  "death"  creates 
a  kindlier  fellowship  and  a  greater 
sympathy  with  the  fellow  struggler. 
Away  with  the  falsity  that  history 
is  a  cold  corpse  of  the  long  ago.  His- 
torv is  this  verv  hour  of  vour  life,  and 

V  •■  » 

you  are  either  making  it  weak  or 
strong  according  to  its  historical  foun- 
dation. Awaken  the  historical  spirit 
and  the  knowledge  that  you  are  a 
maker,  a  creator,  a  record  of  whose 
deeds  is  to  be  held  in  lasting  rever- 
ence, and  "work  to  you  will  ])e  a  con- 
stant pleasure :  your  passage  through 
the  world  an  enchanting  revelation ; 
and  your  comradeship  with  men  and 
women  an  untarnished  happiness." 
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ITS  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS— ITS  PROGRES- 
SIVE CORPORATIONS— ITS  PROFESSIONAL 
AND    MUNICIPAL     LEADERS— CONCLUDED 

BY 

EDWARD  B.  EATON 


D  ANBURY'S  past  is  a  record 
of  notable  achievements  and 
its  future  is  being  builded 
upon  the  solid  foundation.  The  solid- 
ity of  the  business  enterprises  of  a  city 
depends  much  upon  the  soundness 
of  its  banking  institutions  and  in  this 
Danbury  has  a  notable  strength.  From 
the  davs  of  the  earliest  financiers  the 
banking  has  been  conducted  with  in- 
tegrity and  foresight.  The  first 
institution  was  organized  in  1824, 
when  the  legislature  of  the  State 
granted  ])erniission  to  the  Fairfield 
Countv  Bank  at  Xorwalk  to  establish 
a  branch  at  Danbury.  On  .\ugust 
24,  1824,  Zalmon  W'ildman.  father  of 
the  late  Frederick  S.  Wildman.  was 
elected  ])resident.  and  David  Foote 
was  appointed  to  contract  with  Dr. 
Comstock  for  a  room  in  his  house  in 
which  to  locate.  September  20.  1824, 
Curtis  Clark  was  elected  casliier  and 
the  bank  began  business.  From  this 
beginning;'  evolved  the  Danbury  P)ank, 
which  in  July,  1844,  consumed  the  for- 
mer institution.  Tn  i8'^)5  it  became  a 
national  bank  and  is  now  enjoying  a 
well-earned  prosperity.  Its  original 
chartered  capital  was  $100,000  and  an 


increase  was  made  to  $200,000  in 
1854,  and  still  another  increase  to 
$300,000  in  1857.  It  has  had  three 
l)anking  houses,  the  first  now  stand- 
ing on  the  comer  of  Bank  and  Main 
Streets  and  occupied  until  January  10, 
1856;  second  was  built  in  1865,  pos- 
session was  taken  July  10.  1856,  and 
occupied  until  August  27,  1888,  when 
the  last  structure  was  erected  and  is 
now  a  financial  institution  with  the 
most  modern  facilities. 

During  the  existence  of  this  bank 
the  following  have  been  its  executive 
officials,  viz : 

Zalmon  Wildman,  president  from 
August  24,  1824.  to  May  26,  1826; 
Sanuiel  Tweedy,  president  from  June 
22,  J  826,  to  November  22.  1833;  Da- 
vid Foote,  president  from  December 
22,  1833,  to  June  20,  1835;  Samuel 
Tweedy,  president  from  June  20. 
1835,  ^^  June  18,  1864:  Lucius  P. 
Iloyt,  ])resident  from  June  18,  1864, 
to  January  16,  1892;  Samuel  \\.  Run- 
die,  from  Tanuarv  16,  i8()2,  to  the 
present  time.  Curtis  Clark,  cashier 
from  Septeml>er  20,  1824,  to  May, 
1837.  George  W.  Ives,  assistant 
cashier  from   Tune  20,   i8ss.  to  Tulv. 
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i-Savings  Bank  of  Dant.ury  wilh  fir. 
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iS.^R.  Aaron  Seelo'.  casliitT  from 
July  2.  1838.  10  Jiini;  i.  1854;  Epli- 
riaiii  (irenory,  casliicr  from  June  1. 
1854.  to  OctolKT  1.  1855  :  Jaliez  Ams- 
tniry,  casliier  from  (Vtolicr  i,  1835.  to 
tin.'  |)rt'sent  liiiii'.  CfiMirf;!."  H.  Wil- 
liams, in  the  si-rvicf  nf  tin-  Iwuk  since 
i8f)5.  was  api  mint  oil  assist;ml  ca-iliier 
[aiuiary  26,   i8<),v 

OvtT  half  a  ccniury  ayn  I  [nraee 
I'.ull  sufigesu-cl  til  <".i.'i>rj;i'  W.  ivos, 
lliai  tlif  ra]}i(l  growth  of  tlic  mwn  iie- 
CL'ssitatfil  llie  inslitutini,'  of  a  Savings 
Sncii'ty,  and  aclitifj  n|«iii  tlic  business 
judgnK-nt  tlu'  Savings  KaiiK  <.I  Dan- 
hury  was  charti.Tc<l  in  [X41)  and  coni- 
ruvnfcil  hnsinvss  on  June  J>)  of  that 
vcar.  Tims  llio  old  Ives'  liotnoslca<l 
iH-cauH-  till'  fradlv  of  tliv  lirsi  savings 
li;mU.  a  desk  in  iIk-  dining  n")ni  being 
used  as  a  safe,  and  in  llie  ahsence  of 
Iter  Imsliand.  Mrs.  ives  rea-ived  de- 
posits and  attended  to  ilv.-  Imsiness. 
Later  Mr.  Ives  erected  :.!  his  own  ex- 
l)ense  a  little  building  ni  the  corner  of 
liis  dooryanl,  ami  from  this  small  lie- 
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ginning  tlif  (ioiHisils  liave  increased 
until  on  May  i,  1903,  tliey  readied  (lie 

sum  lit  S,VJ4o.<j5i.7(i,  and  the  corpo- 
ratiiHi  lias  a  snrphis  of  $249,837,32. 
Frederiirk  S.  Wildmaii  lield  the  ottice 
nf  president  from  June  29,  1849,  until 
his  death,  October  16.  1893.  wlien  he 
was  siicci'i'ik'd  hy  Jolin  \V.  Bacon,  the 
present  hiciiinhent.  (Icorj^e  W.  Ives 
was  Sft.Telury  and  treasurer  nntii  Sep- 
teml>er  ,:i),    iS'x>.  and   was   succeeded 


liy  James  Jabine,  who  occupied  the 
ollice  until  July  30.  1873,  when  the 
present  incumbent,  Henry  C.  Ryder, 
was  elected.  Tlic  vice-presidents  to- 
day are  Lyman  1).  Rrcwster  and  S. 
M.  Kundle.  The  l!i>ard  of  Directors 
includes  H.  C.  Ryder.  .\.  X.  Wild- 
man.  I).  !■;.  R<i(,'ers,  F.  E.  Hartwell. 
H.  M.  Robertson.  11.  II.  W.x.dman 
and  Robert  >[cI,oan. 

The  I'ninn  Savings  liank  was  in- 
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corporated  in  June,  1866,  and  its  orig- 
inal incorporators  included  many 
men  who  have  been  indentified  with 
ihc  progressiveness  of  tlie  city.  James 
S.  Taylor  w'as  the  first  president : 
.Martin  H.  Gritting,  vice-president ; 
John  Shethar.  secretary;  \V.  F.  Olni- 
ste<i.  treasurer.  The  first  directors 
were:  Charles  Hull,  Martin  H. 
Griffing.  Samuel  C.  fiolley.  .-\lmnn 
Judd,  Lucius  H.  Boughton.  Elijah 
Stnrdevant.  William  H.  Clark,  Amns 
N.  Stebbins,  James  Baldwin.  William 
S.  Peck.  James  S.  Taylor,  George  C. 
White,  Norman  Hodge,  Orrin  Bene- 
dict, Alfred  A.  Heath,  Francis  H. 
Austin,  William  F.  Taylor,  Levi 
Osborn. 

The  institution  has  been  conducted 
upon  the  most  approved  financial 
plans,  and  on  May  i,  HJ03,  showed 
deposits  of  $1,577,000,  an<l  a  surplus 
fund  of  $107,000.  The  president  of 
the  bank  is  S.  C.  Holley.  and  the  vice- 
president,  J.  H.  Fanlon,  with  the  fol- 
lowing Board  of  Trustees:  W.  J. 
Rider.  J.  H.  Fanton.  O.  K,  Chichester, 
W.   H,   Austin,  C.   D,   Rvder.  L.   1- 


HubbcU.  T.  C.  .Millard,  A.  G.  Tweedy. 
E.  S.  Fairchild  and  George  1"!.  Fair- 
child. 

Other  financial  institutions  that 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
building  of  Danbury  have  lieen  the 
old  Wooster  liank  which  was  merged 
into  the  Danbury  Hank,  and  the  Na- 
tional Pahfiuiotpie  l>ani<,  which  was 
organized  as  a  state  bank  on  May  i, 
1834. 
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Tile  Daiiljury  Fair  -.vliicli  annually 
opens  on  the  first  Monday  in  October 
lias  tlio  ri-pitt.ition  of  beinp  one  of  the 
largest  anil  most  snccessful  in  New 
Englanil. 

Aftur  1821  fairs  were  occasionally 
lield  ill  Danfniry  nnti!  1869  when  the 
present  Daiibury  Ap;ricuhiiral  Society 
was  organized  without  any  capital  or 
money  resources,  but  after  holding 
two  very  successful  fairs  the  society 
was  lornit'il  into  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany in  1X71  a\m\  raised  funds  for  the 
purpose  1)1  its  gnnuids  entering  upon 
a  carcLT  of  unexampled  success.  Tt  has 
been    growing   in   attendance  and   the 


numbers  of  its  attractions  until  now  it 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  agricul- 
tural fairs.  It  is  purely  a  product  of 
local  enterprise.  Its  attendance  has 
increased  from  7,798  in  1871,  to  63,- 
202.  in  1902,  which  is  larger  than  the 
aggregate  of  any  other  six  fairs  in 
Coimecticut.  The  grounds  are  situ- 
ated jnst  beyond  the  city  limits  and 
mimerous  buildings  have  licen  erected 
to  accommodate  the    various    depart- 

During  the  week  of  the  fair.  Dan- 
bury  suddenly  expands  into  a  city 
twice  iis  usual  si^e.  Then  in  the 
gentle  vesper  of   the    >ear    when   the 
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leaves  are  tiiniiiig  lo  tlie  deep  autum- 
nal lints  and  the  iiieilow  October  air 
makes  one  i<x\  that  Hfe  is  really  worth 
livinfi.  Danbury  is  seen  al  ber  Ijcst 
and  her  !atdi-siring  is  out.  The  fair 
is  tlie  liarvest  festival  of  Western  Con- 
necticut, an  event  that  lakes  prece- 
dentrt:  of  all  else  for  the  time  being. 
During  the  week  ihe  city  gives  itself 
<-mire!y  over  lo  it.  the  schools  and  fac- 
tories allow  cxlra  holidays,  and  even 
the  connly  courts  take  judicial  notice 
of  it  anil  adjourn  until  the  following 

The  active  managers  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  are  among  IJanbury's 
most  prominent  citizens.  Its  presi- 
dent. Mr.  S.  H.  Rnndle.  was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Danbury  \a- 
tional  liank.  Its  secretary.  Mr.  G. 
M.  Run<lle,  is  an  ex-mayor  of  the 
city.  Its  treasurer,  :\tr.  John  W.  Ila- 
con,  is  president  of  the  Savings  Hank 
of  Danbury,  and  has  held  the  olHce  of 
treasurer  of  the  society,  since  its  re- 
organization in  1 87 1,  a  period  of 
thirty-iwo  years.  Mr.  H.  H.  Wec- 
land.  president  of  the  Metro]>oliian 
Railway  System  of   \cw  York  City. 


whose  summer  residence  is  a  few 
miles  distant  front  Danbury,  is  one  of 
its  l.Soard  of  Directors. 

The  cdncationai  interests  of  Dan- 
bury have  been  counucndably  devel- 
o]K'(i  and  the  school  facilities  are  now 
e([ual  to  any  in  ihe  State, 

Its  legal  and  medical  history  is  a 
long  and  honorably  record,  while  its 
municipal  leaders  have  been  men  of 
brilliant  enterprise. 

The  city  is  c<innecte(!  by  an  electric 
railway  with  I'ethel  on  the  south  and 
with  the  fair  grounds  and  Lake  Ken- 
osliia  on  the  west,  and  there  are  many 
projected  lines. 
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EARLY  STRUGGLES  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED  BY  THE  SETTLERS 
IN  ESTABLISHING  DESIRABLE  COLLEGE  SYSTEM- 
YALE  AND  EARLY  TROUBLES  WITH  LEGISLATURE 


CHARLES  H.  SMITH,  LL.   D. 
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member  of  the  M»ine  Kislorlcal  Society.  The  nojsble  article  pre- 
sented herewith  is  written  especially  for  The  Connecticut  Magaiine 
and  relates  to  an  iiDportant  phase  in  early  American  education.  II 
will  be   followed  by  a  second  contribution   from   Professor  Srailh 


NEW  Haven  Colony  was  found- 
ed by  men  wlio  understood 
the  importance  of  public 
education.  Their  plan  for  the  Colony 
provided  for  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools,  with  a  College  ai  the  head 
of  the  system.  With  regard  to  this, 
Levemiore  in  his  "Repiihlic  of  New 
Haven"  writes,  "No  .school  system 
like  that  which  Davenport  and  Eaton 
planned  and  upheld  then  existed  else- 
where in  New  or  Old  lingland," 

Primary  and  Gramniar  Schools 
were  established,  but  the  College  did 
not  come  until  Davenport  and  his 
generation  had  passed  away,  anil  a 
new  century  was  opening.  This  long 
delay  was  due  partly  to  the  straitened 
circumstances  of  the  settlers  result- 
ing from  unsuccessful  business  ven- 


tures, partly  to  a  protest  from  Cam- 
bridge against  the  withdrawal  of  sup- 
port needed  by  Harvard.  This  sup- 
port was  given  both  by  sending  New 
Haven  boys  to  Harvard,  and  by  con- 
tributing grain  for  the  support  of 
students  in  that  institution.  Johns- 
ton in  his  history  of  Connecticut 
writes,  "It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that,  at  least  in  spirit,  the  establish- 
meiU  of  Harvard  by  Ihe  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  a 
contemporary  rival  in  the  struggling 
lilltc  settlement  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  But  for  the  diflerent  circum- 
stances of  the  two  peoples,  and  a  def- 
erence to  Harvard's  appeal  for  sup- 
port, their  two  Universities  would 
have  been  born  almost  together,  and 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  annivor- 


saries   of    Harvard   and    Yalf    would 
have  been  almost  co-iiiddenl." 

When  tlie  Seventeenth  century  was 
drawing  to  ils  di)se,  the  project  for 
siartinj^  a  Colle<jc  wa.-*  revived.  Iliit 
the  la]ise  of  time  and  increase  of  pop- 
ulation had  hrouf^ht  en'ar,t;e<l  views. 
The  plan  was  n<i  longer,  as  in  the  time 
of  DaveniHirt.  for  a  local  Collecc 
which  shonld  round  out  (he  New  Ha- 
ven school  svslem.  Init  for  one  which 
should  sujjply  (he  needs  of  Southern 
New  England,  and  attract  students 
from  the  Middle  Colonies.  Further- 
more,    as      New      Haven     was     now 
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we  have  .seen  to  the  fiist  settlement 
of  the  place,  was  frusirated.  The 
College  was  fonnded.  but  not  in  New 
Haven,  and  it  was  sixteen  years  before 
it  could  be  brought  to  the  (dace  where 
it  historically  belonged. 

A  charter  for  a  "Collegiate  School" 
was  obtained  fnmi  the  Colonial  As- 
sembly in  October,  i/Oi.  by  ten  Con- 
gregational ist  ministers  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  were  constituted  the  first 
Trustees.  The  ■Sch.Kil,"  as  the  Cob 
lei^re  was  at  first  called  for  pruden- 
tial reasons,  was  started  in  Say- 
brook,  where  fifteen  rimnial  Com- 
mencements  were  held.     Then,  in  the 


\o 
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erection  of  a  College  building  was 
conmienced.  At  an  o'pportune  mo- 
ment there  came  a  gift  from  Elihu 
Yale,  whose  father  had  been  one  of 
the  original  settlers  of  New  Haven. 
This  gift  made  it  possible  to  finish,  or 
nearly  finish,  the  building  in  time  for 
the  Commencement  of  1718.  A  great 
and  joyous  occasion  was  this  Com- 
mencement, the  first  public  one  in  the 
history  of  the  College.  It  was  at- 
tended by  the  dignitaries  of  Church 
and  State,  and  was  doubtless  the  oc- 
casion of  much  unrecorded  joy  on 
the  part  of  New  Haveners  who  saw 
their  hopes  at  last  realized.  With 
becoming  gratitude  the  Trustees 
named  the  new  Hall  after  their  bene- 
factor, Yale,  and  this  liccame  a  few 
years  later  the  official  name  of  the 
institution. 

In  the  Charter  the  head  of  the 
School  was  styled  a  "Rector."  The 
first  to  bear  that  title  was  Rev.  Abra- 
ham Fierson,  who  died  in  1707,  and 
the  second  was  Rev.  Sanmel  Andrew 
of  Mil  ford.  Their  Urms  of  office 
covered  the  Saybrook  period,  which 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  sepa- 
rate sketch  in  a  former  number  of  the 
"Connecticut    Magazine." 

In  1 7 19  a  new  Rectur  was  chosen. 
Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  a  Harvard 
graduate  and  minister  of  Stratford. 
He  came  to  Xew  Haven  promptly  on 
his  election,  and  took  liold  of  his  new 
work  in  a  way  whicli  j^ave  promise  of 
success.  l)Ut  his  career  at  Yale  was 
short.  It  soon  be^aii  {(»  be  rumored 
that  this  liead  of  a  Puritan  Col]e.u:o 
was  actually  jL^oinq  over  to  the  Iq)is- 
copal  Church,  and  would  seek  ordin- 
ation at  the  hands  of  a  Bishop.  When 
it  was  found  tliat  such  was  liis  settled 


purpose,  he  was  excused  from  further 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  Rector. 
He  went  to  England,  was  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and,  re- 
turning to  this  country,  was  for  many 
years  Rector  of  Christ  Church  in 
Boston.  Concerning  this  incident  in 
the  history  of  the  College,  President 
Woolsey  wrote:  **I  suppose  that 
greater  alarm  would.'  scarcely  be 
awakened  now  if  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  the  College  were  to  de- 
clare for  the  Church  of  Rome,  avow 
their  belief  in  transubstantiation,  and 
I)ray  to  the  Virgin  Marv.'* 

Rector  Cutler's  successor  was  Rev. 
Klisha  Williams  of  Newington.  He 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  College 
for  thirteen  years,  then  resigned  to 
follow  a  more  active  life.  He  went 
to  the  .Assembly  and  was  made 
Speaker,  then  in  1745  went  with  the 
e.xpedition  that  captured  Louisburg, 
and  was  afterward  made  a  Colonel. 

In  1739  Rev.  Thomas  Clap  began 
his  eventful  career  at  \  ale.  For  six 
years  he  was  "Rector"  ot  the  "Colle- 
j^^iate  School,"  then  for  twenty-one 
years  he  was  "iVesiden^  of  Yale  Col- 
lege." This  change  of  title  for  the 
College  and  its  head  was  made  by  the 
Assembly  in  a  new  C'hartcr  which  was 
jL^ranted  in  1745.  Th"  change  suit- 
ably marked  the  increased  size  and 
importance  of  the  institution.  In 
1750  a  second  huildinu  was  needed 
to  acconiiiiodatc  the  students,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  new  dorinitorv  was  built. 
In  recognition  of  ijie  ai('  given  by  the 
Colonial  .Xssembly,  it  was  called  Con- 
necticut Hall,  but  later  its  name  was 
changed  to  South  Middle.  It  has 
been  the  oldest  building  on  the  Col- 
lege Square. 


A  change  of  far-ri'acliinjj  ctmst'- 
quenct  was  made  in  1733-  L'p  tn 
that  time  Ihe  Coliepc  liad  wdrsliipped 
in  the  Meeting  House  (in  liie  drcen. 
the  sindcnts  occupying  seals  in  the 
gallery,  liut  now  the  college  with- 
drew, and  preaching  services  on  Snii- 
day  were  condnctcd  in  the  Vale  Hali. 
This  separation  from  the  parish 
church  was  the  beginning  of  an  in- 
dependent religions  lire  which  has 
profoundly  influenced  the  character 
of  Yale.  In  1757  a  regular  church 
was  organized,  and  it  has  remained 
the  College  church  ever  since.  Us 
relations  are  almost  exclusively  with 
what  is  now  the  Academical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University.  Its  reorgan- 
ization into  a  true  University  church 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  developments 


i>f  the  future,  lint  no  one  is  reaiiv 
yet  for  the  suhslitiition  of  voluntary 
for  compulsory  attendance  which 
would  he  involved  in  such  a  develop- 
ment. In  i7'>i-,-(  a  church  building. 
long  known  as  the  Athencnni,  was 
erected.  Its  succes.sor  was  the  Old 
Chapel  huilt  in  1824.  and  this  in  turn. 
in  1876,  gave  place  to  the  present 
Chai>el.  the  gift  of  Mr.  Hattell  of 
Norfolk,  Conn. 

In  contending  for  the  right  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  church,  President 
Clap  made  the  most  of  the  fact  that 
clergymen  were  the  originators  and 
organizers  of  the  College.  He  did 
so  again  in  176^  when  he  defended 
the  College  from  an  attack  which  con- 
templated putting  it  under  political 
control.  By  an  argument  which  Judge 
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Story  at  a  later  day  characterized  as 
masterly,  he  satisfied  the  Assembly 
that  the  College  was  legally  exempt 
from  legislative  visitation.  In  this 
he  doubtless  rendered  an  important 
service  to  the  College,  but  in  one  re- 
spect the  effect  of  his  victory  was  un- 
fortunate, for  it  closed  an  important 
source  of  revenue.  Hitherto,  the  As- 
sembly had  shown  its  interest  and 
confidence  in  the  College  by  grants  of 
money.  In  the  first  Charter  provision 
was  made  for  the  payment  of  sixty 
pounds  sterling  annually,  and  this 
was  continued  imtil  1755.  1  besides, 
from  time  to  time,  special  grants 
were  made.  Thus,  250  pounds,  or 
one- fourth  of  its  whole  cost,  was  con- 
tributed to  the  erection  of  the  first 
Yale  Hall.  Subsequently,  such  items 
as  these  appear  in  President  Clai)'s 
statement  of  receipt:  **i74i.  The 
(leneral  Assembly,  for  new  covering 
the  College,  £42.''  ^'1742,  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  for  a  new  Kitchen  and 
Fence  about  the  Rector's  House,  £40." 
In  all,  these  special  grants,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  one  of  Ck)  pounds, 
amounted  in  1765  to  2,0^)0  pounds. 
Hut  after  the  1 'resident  iiad  (lemon- 
strated  the  complete  independence  of 
the  College,  the  feeling  arose  that  it 
was  no  longer  entitled  to  public  aid, 
and  presently  the  benefactions  of  the 
Assembly  ceased. 

President  Clap  was  a  strong  man 
who  saw  clearly  and  urged  incisively 
what  he  believed  was  for  the  good  of 
the  College.  This  made  him  appear 
dictatorial,  and  brought  him  nnich  ill 
will.  After  devoting  twenty -seven 
years  of  his  life  with  u;itiring  zeal  to 
the  College,  he  was  constrained  to  re- 
sign in  lyf^).  and  died  soon  after. 


The  succeeding  eleven  years,  from 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  were 
years  of  uncertainty  and  peril  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  of  much  discourage- 
ment to  the  College.  No  suitable 
ixerson  could  be  found  who  was  will- 
ing to  take  the  Presidency,  and  so  Dr. 
Daggett,  the  sole  Professor  of  whom 
the  College  could  boast,  was  asked 
to  act  as  President.  During  this  per- 
iod the  democratic  impulse  of  the  time 
reached  the  College,  and  swept  away 
ollicial  recognition  of  social  rank. 
Heretofore,  the  students  had  been 
listed  according  to  their  family  stand- 
ing, very  much  as  their  elders  were 
given  seats  in  the  meeting  house. 
It  is  related  of  one  bright  lad,  son  of 
a  shoemaker,  that  he  secured  a  cov- 
eted place  high  up  on  the  list  among 
the  sons  of  Judges  by  gravely  an- 
nouncing that  his  father  was  on  the 
bench.  Dr.  Daggett  put  an  end  to 
that  in  17^)7,  and  from  that  time  stu- 
dents* names  have  been  arranged  al- 
phabetically. 

In  1777,  Dr.  Daggett  refused  to 
act  as  President  any  longer,  and  Rev. 
Mzra  Stiles,  1).  1).,  who  "had  ac- 
(|uire(l  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  learne<i  man  in  .\merica,"  was 
chosen  President.  His  extensive  ac- 
(|uiremeiits  served  him  in  good  stead, 
for  early  in  his  term  of  oilice  he  lost 
his  two  Professors,  the  one  of  Divin- 
ity an<l  the  other  of  Mathematics  and 
Xatural  IMiiK^sophy,  and  he  filled  both 
their  places  himself. 

lie  was  also  Professor  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History.  In  thus  filling  the 
places  of  President  and  three  profes- 
sors at  the  same  time  during  the 
greater  part   of  his   term.   Dr.    Stiles 
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gave  proof  not  only  of  his  versatility. 
but  also  of  his  ck-volioii  lo  tlif  Collcjjf. 
On  coming;  to  Vale  it  was  a  pari  of 
his  plan  to  iiiercase  the  teaching  force 
of  the  institutioTi.  lint  Instead  of  an 
increase  there  was-  a  falling  off,  and 
nothitifT  but  !its  detennineil  and  self- 
sacrificing  sjiiril  prevented  the  ser- 
ious crippling  of  the  College.  The 
niain  obstacle  to  its  suitahle  eqiiip- 
ment  was  the  unfriendly  altitude  of 
the  State  Oovemmenl. 

Mention  has  Iieon  made  of  the  cut- 
ting ofl  of  Stale  aiil  from  the  institu- 
tion which  ('resident  Clap  had  shown 
was  not  subject  to  State  su[>ervision. 
To  give  the  State  snch  a  measure  of 
oversight  as  woulil  justify  the  renewal 
of  l)ene  fact  ions,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  Col- 
lege, was  tlie  problem  which  Presi- 
dent Stiles  and  others  sought  to  solve. 
In  1792  a  happy  solution  was  found 
This  consisted  in  enlarging  lite  Cor- 
poration by  adding    to    it.  cx-officio, 


the  <".overnor.  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  six  senior  State  Senators.  These 
lay  niemljers  coulil  not  take  the  con- 
trol of  the  College  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  clerical  mcmlK-rs  who  outnum- 
l)ered  them,  but  lliey  were  in  a  posi- 
tion lo  know,  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
every  thing  that  transpired  in  the 
management  of  liie  institution.  This 
satisfied  the  demand  at  the  time  for 
State  ()versigbt.  and  liarmonious  rela- 
tions between  State  and  College  were 
restoreii.  (Irants  were  made  which 
evcnliially  amounted  lo  over  $40,000, 
and  it  became  possible  lo  secure  a 
new  Professor,  and  to  Imihl  a  new 
dormitory.  This  was  called  Union 
Hall,  to  eonmiemorale  the  renewed 
co-operation  of  .Assembly  and  Trus- 
tees, but  it  is  iK'tter  known  as  South 
College.  It  was  taken  down,  along 
with  the  .\theneuni.  in  1793  to  make 
room  for  V.inderbilt  Hall. 

President  Stiles  died  in  1795.     The 
College  was  then  nearly  one  hundred 
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Hall,  were  signers  ol  tlie  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Tlie  war  itself  pre- 
sents us  with  a  most  honorable  record. 
.\t  Bunker  Hill,  Long  Island,  White 
Plains.  Saratoga,  \'alley  Forge.  Mon- 
mouth, Stony  Point.  Yorktown.  and 
cjther  historic  tiatllc-  fields,  Yale  grad- 
uates MLTe  at  tile  front  in  every  grade 
of  the  service  from  General  to  pri- 
vate. In  Trumbull's  painting  of  the 
hatlie  of  Kunker  Hill.  Lieutenant 
C.rosvener  appears  "ciMi.spicuously  at 
ihe  front."'  fajjlain  Coit.  Lieuten- 
ant <>ray.  Captain  Chester,  and  Pri- 
vate Hear.st.  were  all  in  the  thick  of 
the  ti^;ht  "'ai  the  rail  and  grass  fence 
where  the  longest  stanii  was  made." 
At  the  siege  of  I'.oston.  at  least  fifteen 
ul  Washingtirti's  ollicers  were  Yale 
graduates.  -Most  of  lliesc  also  took 
])art  in  the  operaticms  around  N'ew 
York,  together  with  others,  in  all  at 
least  thirty-two  olVicers.  .At  Prince- 
ton the  favorable  tnm  of  the  battle  at 
;>  critical  monieni  was  secured  by  Col. 
Hitchcock.  After  it  was  over.  Wash- 
ingtdu.  in  the  presence  of  the  army. 
tr«)k  him  hy  the  baud  in  front  of  N'as- 
san  Hall,  Princeton's  historic  huild- 
ing,  and  lhnnke<l  him   f-.r  his  gallant 


l>ad 


shapi, 


years  old.  and  occupied  a 
great  importance.  Of  its 
two  thousan<l  gra<hiates 
played  an  important  part 
the  destinies  of  State  and  .Nation. 
.Among  these  were  learned  divines  and 
educators,  such  as  Jonathan  l-'dwards. 
theologian  ami  President  nf  Prince- 
ton:  Sanniel  Johns.m.  first  President 
of  Cnhmihia;  l-.leazur  Wheelock.  tirst 
Prcfiidern  of  nartmiiuth  ;  Samuel  Sea- 
bury,  first  [Jisho]>  of  Connecticut; 
-Ahraham  IJahlwiu,  first  President  i>t' 
University  of  C.enrgia:  F.ilward  D.irr 
nrifTui,  President  <.f  Williams;  l'>a 
StiW.  Timothy  l)wi;;ht.  au.l  Jere- 
miah Day.  Presidents  of  \;\V-. 

In   the  stirring  times  of  the    Kevu- 

Seventooii  were  incmhers  nf  the  C.iU- 
tincntal  Congress,  and  four  nf  these. 
namely,  Pbili])  Livingston,  Lewis 
Morris,  Oliver   Wolcntt.  and   I.vman 
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ing  E>aobury.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  Major  Wyllis  "was  in  the  lead- 
ing battalion  that  stormed  one  of  the 
Yorktown  redoubts."  Among  those 
who  fell  in  the  war  a  place  of  honor 
is  appropriately  given  to  Nathan 
Hale,  the  martyr  spy,  who  died  re- 
greting  that  he  had  but  one  life  to 
give  for  his  country.  In  all.  the 
names  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
Yale  graduates  who  look  part  in  the 
war  are  known,  and  there  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  aljout  forty  more 
whose  devotion  to  ihcir  country's 
cause  has  not  been  made  matter  of 
individual  record. 

In  the  councils  of  .N'ation  and 
State,  Yale  graduates  of  the  period 
we  are  considering  were  prominent. 
Four,  namely,  William  Livingstone, 
William  Samuel  Johnson. Jared 
Ingersol,  Abraham  Baldwin. 
were  members  of  theConvention 
of  1787  that  framed  the  Federal 
Constitution,.  Eighty-two  were 
Senators.  Representatives.  Cabi- 
net Officers,  Federal  Judfj».'s,  and 
Foreign      Ministers.  .\mong 

these  were  Silas  Dcane.  Theo- 
dore Sedgwick,  Maiiasscb  Cut- 
ler, James  Hillhouse,  Joel  Mar- 
low.  Oliver  Wolcott.  and  Jere- 
miah Mason.  Si.xty-five  were 
Ciovemors  and  Judges  of  Su- 
preme Courts  in  the  several 
states.  Among  these  werc 
Chancellor  James  Kent  of  \ew 
York,  and  the  two  Oliver  Wo!- 
cotts,  Jonathan  Ingersol.  Roger 
Griswokl.  and  Roger  Minoi 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut.  Ii  is 
evident  that  Yale  did  her  pari 
in  training  leaders  for  the 
Church,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation. 


The  accession  of  President  Dwight 
in  1795  opened  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  Yale.  His  predecessors 
laid  the  foundation  upon  which  he 
commenced  the  superstructure  of  the 
modem  College  and  University.  Thus 
far  the  College  had  been  dominated 
by  the  ideas  and  hampered  by  the 
usuages  of  former  generations.  Pres- 
ident Dwight  set  his  face  resolutely 
toward  the  future,  and  under  the 
touch  of  his  genius  it  began  to  as- 
sume those  essential  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  Yale  of  to-day. 
(Ireat  enlargement  there  has  been 
since  his  lime,  but  this  has  come 
mainly  as  ihc  development  of  what 
was  started  by  this  far-sighted  man. 

When  he  became  President,  the 
way    was   op<rn    for   the    founding    of 
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three  new  Professorships.  In  the 
earlier  period,  clergymen  who  had  at- 
tained som^  pulpit  eminence  might 
have  been  chosen  for  these  places. 
But  President  Dwight  saw  the  advan- 
tage of  encouraging  young  men  of 
promise  to  adopt  a  special  line  of  in- 
struction for  their  life  work,  and  pre- 
pare themselves  for  it.  In  this  appre- 
ciation of  specialization,  he  showed 
how  essentially  modern  was  the  work- 
ing of  his  mind.  He  selected  three 
young  graduates.  Jeremiah  Day,  Ben- 
jamin Silliman,  and  James  L.  Kings- 
ley.  Silliman  went  abroad  for  study, 
and,  returning  well  prepared  for  his 
work,  entered  upon  his  brilliant  career 
as  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  Gifted  as  a  lecturer,  he 
popularized  Science,  and  awakened 
widespread  interest  in  his  favorite 
studies.  Luminous  and  inspiring  as 
a  teacher,  he  attracted  eager  students 
to  his  laboratory,  and  made  Yale,  as 
it  has  been  called,  "the  scientific  cen- 
ter of  America'*  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Under  President  Dwight  and  the 
eminent  men  he  gathered  about  him, 
the  fame  of  the  College  was  widely 
extended,  and  students  resorted  to  it 
from  distant  parts  of  the  land.  It 
was  no  longer  a  local  Connecticut  or 
even  New  England  institution,  but 
was  taking  on  a  national  character 
which  it  has  ever  since  maintained. 
To  provide  for  its  present  and  future 
growth,  more  land  was  purcha.sed, 
namely,  the  greater  part  of  the  Col- 
lege Square,  and  two  new  buildings, 
North  Middle  and  Lyceum,  were 
erected. 

In  addition  to  his  enlarged  views 
for    the    College.     President     Dwight 


conceived  the  plan  of  making  Yale  a 
University,  with  its  four  Departments 
of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  Theol- 
ogy, Law,  and  Medicine.  But  his 
death  in  1817  came  before  he  was  able 
to  carry  out  his  plans.  Only  the  Med- 
ical School  had  actually  been  organ- 
ized. This  began  in  18 13  with  a  fac- 
ulty consisting  of  Aemeas  Munson, 
Nathan  Smith.  Eli  Ives,  Benjamin 
Silliman,  and  Jonathan  Knight.  All 
were  eminent  men,  and  the  School 
"attained  immediately  an  enviable 
reputation  and  marked  success."  Its 
first  building  was  the  one  now  known 
as  Sheffield  Hall.  In  this  the  stu- 
dents roomed  and  boarded,  and  at- 
tended prayers  in  the  morning  and 
lectures  during  the  day.  The  cata- 
logue for  1822  announces  that  "the 
Medical  students,  during  their  resi- 
dence in  the  institution,  are  subject 
to  the  same  moral  and  religious  re- 
.straints  as  those  of  the  Academical 
College."  The  same  catalogue  an- 
nounces that  room-rent  in  the  Medi- 
cal College  is  five  dollars,  "which  en- 
titles the  student  to  remain  in  the 
room  during  the  year."  One  would 
think  that  this  modest  charge  would 
have  made  the  Medical  College  with 
its  boarding  department  and  religious 
privileges  exceedingly  j)opular.  But 
such  was  not  the  case,  and  before 
many  years  the  building  was  given  up 
entirely  to  its  educational  uses. 

The  School  has  an  enviable  repu- 
tation for  thoroughness,  and  this  has 
been  secured  in  the  face  of  many  dis- 
couragements. The  endowment  has 
always  been  small,  being  for  many 
years  not  enough  for  incidental  ex- 
penses. Yet  the  Medical  Professors 
with  great  public  spirit  have  steadily 
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stiffened  the  examinations,  and 
protfMiged  the  course  to  three, 
then  to  four  years  at  the  cost  of 
fewer  students,  and  smaller  fees. 
Hut  they  realized  that  "a  Sclio<tl 
whose  distinguishing  mark  is 
the  extent  to  which  it  carries 
its  scientific  instruction  and  its 
facilities  for  malting  the  results 
ot  scientific  investigation  tell 
upon  medical  practice,  will  have 
a  range  of  influence  far  trans- 
cending the  numl)er  who  fre- 
quent its  class  rooms. "  To  ac- 
complish this  is  the  aim  and  hope 
of  the  Yale  Medical  School. 

The  buildings  of    the    School 
are  provided  with  the  most  ap- 
proved appliances  for  laboratory 
work    in    the    several    fields    of       ' "' 
medical  investigation.      A  recent  gift 
of  $100,000  has  added  to  its  plant  a 
large  clinical   building    opposite    the 
New  Haven  Hospital. 

President  Dwiglil's  efforts  for  the 
development  of  Yale  into  a  Univer- 
sity were  continued  by  his  successor. 
Jeremiah  Day,  who  was  President 
from  1817  to  1846.  During  lliat  per- 
iod the  Divinity  School  and  ihe  Law- 
School  were  organized. 

The  Divinity  School  may  Ive  said 
to  have  had  its  Iwginning  contempor- 
aneously with  the  College  ;  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men  for  the  ministry 
was  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the 
institution  was  started.  In  1755  a 
Professorship  of  Divinity  was  estab- 
lished as  a  regular  Chair  in  the  Col- 
lege. The  incumbents  of  this  Chair. 
the  most  prominent  of  whom  in  early 
times  were  the  three  Presidents,  Dag- 
gett.  Stiles,  and   Owight.   for  marly 


seventy  years  preached  in  the  College 
pulpit  and  taught  graduates  who  were 
fitting  for  the  ministry.  It  was  thus 
that  some  of  the  foremost  preachers 
and  theologians  of  N'ew  Kngland,  no- 
tably Moses  Stuart,  Lyman  Beecher. 
and  Nathaniel  \V.  Taylor,  received 
their  theological  training  from  Presi- 
dent Dwight.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  President  Dwight,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  old  method  of  combining 
College  and  Divinity  School  in  one 
was  no  longer  adequate,  and  a  sepa- 
rate Theological  Department  was  or- 
ganized. 

The  new  Departnieni  was  placed  in 
the  band.s  of  three  men,  Professors 
Taylor,  Filch,  and  C.ibbs,  with  whom 
a  fourth.  Goo<lrich.  was  assi>ciated. 
The.se  men  shajK'd  its  course  and  gave 
it  renown  for  over  tiiirty  years.  The 
early  portion  of  this  time  was  the  he- 
roic period  of  the  "Theological   Seni- 
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inary"  as  it  was  then  called,  when 
teachers  and  pupils  were  full  of 
the  ardor  of  conflict  for  the  truth 
as  they  saw  it ;  when  New  Ha- 
ven Theolog^y  wa^  a  recog- 
nized School  of  New  England 
thought ;  when  the  popular  name, 
"Taylorism"  did  homage  to  the  great 
leader  who  questioned  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  day,  and  contended  for  modi- 
fications which  gave  a  new  direction 
to  the  rehgious  thought  of  the  land. 

The  influences  then  prominent  at 
Yale  gave  rise  to  an  evangelistic 
movement  of  great  importance.  In 
1829,  several  members  of  the  Theo- 
logical School,  namely,  Theron  Raid- 
win,  John  V.  Brooks,  Mason  Gros- 
venor,  Elisha  Jenney,  William  Kirby, 
Julian  M.  Sturtevant.  and  Asa  Tur- 
ner, formed  the  "Illinois  Band."  and 
agreed  to  devote  themselves  to  Chris- 
tian work  in  what  was  then  the  New 
West.  That  great  region,  now  the 
home  of  an  advanced  Christian  civili- 
zation, was  then  attracting  adventur- 
ers of  every  kind,  and  it  was  feared 
that  irrt^ligion  and  illiteracy  would 
gain  the  upper  hand.  Animated  by 
religious  and  patriotic  devotion,  the 
Illinois  Band  went  forth  and  accom- 
plished a  work,  the  value  of  which  to 
the  Church  and  Nation  can  hardly 
be  overestimated. 

The  buildings  of  the  Divinity 
School  arc  four  in  number,  and  are 
prominently  located  at  the  corner  of 
Him  and  College  Streets.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Marquand  of  Southport,  con- 
tributed largely  to  their  erection. 

The  Law  School  was  started  as  a 
private  entcr])rise  by  Scth  P.  Staples, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  and  still  more  emi- 
nent   teacher.     As   his   practice   made 


large  demands  upon  his  time,  he  was 
obliged  to  meet  his  pupils  before 
breakfast,  and  we  are  told  that  they 
in  their  eagerness  to  get  his  instruc- 
tion would  sometimes  gather  at  his 
house  before  he  was  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  patiently  wait  for  his  appear- 
ance. In  1824  the  College  adopted 
the  school  by  printing  the  names  of 
its  students  in  the  catalogue,  and  in 
1843  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
was  conferred  upon  them.  Until 
1869  the  School  was  in  the  hands  of 
not  more  than  two  teachers  at  once, 
and  the  attendance  toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  became  quite  small. 

In  1869  Judge  Button,  then  the 
only  teacher,  died,  and  the  next  vear 
the  graduating  class  numbered  only 
three.  The  School  was  now  taken  in 
hand  by  Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin 
and  other  eminent  lawyers  who  have 
worked  with  untiring  zeal  for  its  ad- 
vancement. TliQy  have  sought  to 
ground  their  pupils  in  the  principles 
of  the  law  by  requiring  the  study  of 
text-books  with  recitations ;  to  secure 
greater  thoroughness  by  lengthening 
the  course  from  two  to  three  years ; 
to  encourage  graduate  study  by  oflfer- 
ing  graduate  degrees  in  course ;  and 
to  meet  the  needs  of  business  men  by 
courses  designed  especially  for  them. 

In  thus  working  toward  a  higher 
and  broader  standard,  it  has  been  for- 
tunate in  carrying  public  support  with 
it,  so  that  it  has  seen  little,  if  any 
cause  for  discouragement  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  During  that  time,  its 
students  have  come  in  increasing 
numbers  from  distant  States,  and 
after  graduation  have  gone  into  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  foreign 
lands.     Among  its  alunmi  are  distin- 
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guished  men  who  have  borne  witness 
to  the  value  of  their  professional 
training,  and  by  the  importance  of 
their  work  have  extencied  the  influ- 
ence of  Yale.  They  are  to  be  found 
on  the  benches  of  the  Ignited  States 
Supreme  and  District  Courts,  amonjT; 
the  Chief  Justices  and  Judges  of  sev- 
eral States,  as  Presidenis  and  Profes- 
sors of  a  number  of  State  Universi- 
ties, as  distinguished  diplomatists. 
and  in  other  ways  prominent  in  pub- 
lic life  in  this  country  and  in  Japan. 
The  School  is  well  housed  in  a  new 
and  spacious  building,  llendrie  Hall, 
the  pleasing  front  of  which,  facing  the 
Green  on  Elm  Street,  is  an  ornament 
to  the  City. 

President's  Day*s  term  of  office  was 
twenty-nine  years,  the  longest  in  the 
history  of  the  College.  Under  him 
the  institution  assumed  definite  form 
as  a  University,  but  the  Academical 
Department  completely  overshadowed 
the  others,  as  it  continued  to  do  for 
many  years.  It  gained  steadily  in 
size  and  scholarship.  Four  new  build- 
ings were  put  up.  Commons  Hall, 
Trumbull  Art  Gallery,  North  College. 


and  Chapel.  The  ^'Old  Brick  Row'* 
of  seven  buildings  was  now  complete. 
The  last  half  of  President  Day's 
term  was  '*a  truly  brilliant  period." 
It  was  ushered  in  by  an  important  re- 
ligious revival  which  gave  great  so- 
briety and  steadiness  to  the  College 
life.  "As  a  body,  the  whole  College 
community  was  characterized  by  an 
interest  in  study  and  a  spirit  of  work 
which  surpassed  any  thing  known  be- 
fore." The  name  of  one  class  in  par- 
ticular has  come  down  to  us  as  em- 
IxKlying  much  that  was  best  in  the 
undergraduate  life  of  that  period — 
the  famous  class  of  '37,  the  class  of 
William  M.  Evarts,  Morrison  Waite. 
Edwards  Pierrepont,  and  Samuel  J. 
Tilden.  ** During  all  this  period,  the 
consciousness  among  the  students  of 
their  numbers,  and  of  their  cosmopol- 
itan character,  added  to  the  esprit  de 
corps  which  was  already  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  College  community. 
Never  l)efore  had  the  students  been 
known  to  manifest  such  affection  for 
their  Alma  Mater,  or  to  take  such 
pride  in  the  ability  and  the  reputation 
of  their  instructors.*' 


(To  be  followed  by  Second  Article) 


THE  ICE  STORM 


BY    A.    L.    WORTHINGTON 


Trees  of  silver  and  steel  and  gray. 

Sky  of  mother-of-pearl. — 
When  a  ribbon  of  light  the  sunshine  brings : 

The  bows  entwine  in  diamond  strings, 
With  a  radiant  crash  each  twig  npsprings. 

Till  the  souls  of  men  feel  the  mystery 
And  the  minds  of  men  unfurl. 


CLEARING  THE  TRAIL  FOR  CIVILIZATION 

PENETRATING  THE  GREAT  WOODS  AND  FELLING 
THE  FORESTS— LAYING  THE  THOROUGHFARES  AND 
HIGHWAYS     FOR      PROGRESS     IN      A     NEW     WORLD 

BY 

H.  A.  WARREN 


Connecticut  appropriated  through  its  (reneral  Assembly  last  session  9450,000  for  the  improvement 
of  public  roads  during  year  1903-1904.  The  amount  expended  in  excess  of  this  appropriation  by  the 
individual  towns  carries  the  total  to  figures  which  speak  commendably  of  the  importance  Connecticut 
attaches  to  unrestricted  public  highways  as  the  channels  for  progress.  Road  building  has  become  a 
•clenoe,  and  the  necessity  of  unobstructed  travel  increases  with  the  material  advancement  and 
development  of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Warren  in  his  researches  has  gathered  much  Interesting 
material  relating  to  the  conception  of  the  early  road  idea  of  the  colonists.  At  his  home  in  Collinsville 
he  is  now  writing  the  second  article  for  The  Connecticut  Magazine,  picturing  the  life,  traffic  and 
travel  on  the  old  turnpikes.— Editor 


^^^HAT  the  condition  of  a  people's 
^1^  roads  is  an  important  index 
to  their  civilization  is  an 
axiom  generally  admitted  by  histor- 
ians and  economists.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  newly  settled  regions. 
There  the  factors  by  which  social  de- 
velopment is  determined  are  compara- 
tively few  and  the  relative  importance 
of  the  highway  is  much  greater. 
During  the  first  stages  of  coloniza- 
tion, where  facilities  for  communica- 
tion by  waterways  are  meager,  the 
maintenance  of  roads  is  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  state. 

The  early  history  of  Connecticut 
illustrates  this  close  connection  in  an 
exceptionally  interesting  manner.  In 
addition  to  the  local  necessity  for 
communication,  the  pressure  of  an 
alien  population  along  the  Hudson 
resulted  in  a  desire  for  the  union  of 
the  Connecticut  River  and  the  New 
Haven  colonies,  and  roads  were  built 
between  the  two  settlements  at  a  very 
early  date.    At  a  later  time  the  fact 


that  the  colony  lay  on  the  direct  route 
between  New  York  and  Boston  and 
between  New  York  and  Newport  was 
a  powerful  incentive  to  the  extension 
of  these  highways.  For  many  years 
well  traveled  roads  led  across  the 
state  from  northeast  to  southwest  and 
for  its  entire  length  along  the  shore 
of  Long  Island  Sound.  Then  began 
the  final  conflict  by  which  England 
wrested  from  France  the  control  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence Valley;  the  center  of  political 
and  military  gravitation,  previously 
shifting  indefinite,  became  fixed  for  a 
term  of  years  in  the  country  includ- 
ing the  Mohawk  and  upper  Hudson 
Valley  together  with  Lakes  Cham- 
plain  and  George;  the  strategic  nec- 
essities caused  by  the  capture  of  Fort 
Frontenac,  of  Crown  Point  and  Ti- 
conderoga,  and  the  opening  of  the 
inland  water  route  to  Canada  re- 
quired the  formation  of  closer  ties 
between  New  England  and  Northern 
New   York.    In    1758,   the   year   in 
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which  these  events  took  place,  the 
Old  North  Road  was  conceived  and 
it  remained  in  use  for  more  than  for- 
ty years  until  superseded  by  the 
Hartford  and  Albany  turnpike. 

This  highway  through  the  Great 
Green  Woods,  as  the  northern  half  of 
Litchfield  County  was  then  called, 
was  an  amalgamation  of  shorter  ways 
which  from  time  to  time  had  been 
built  to  accommodate  the  slowly 
growing  population  to  the  west  of 
Hartford.  Its  history  together  with 
that  of  its  predecessors  throws  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  life  and  cits- 
toms  of  the  time.  The  town  and 
state  records  relating  to  it  are  full  of 
valuable  allusions  to  contemporary 
social  conditions,  of  delightfully 
naive  confessions  of  colonial  thrift 
and  shrewdness,  of  unconscious  ex- 
positions of  political  and  business 
maneuvering  that  impart  a  modern 
human  touch  to  the  financiering  of 
the  era  and  shadow  forth  the  gigan- 
tic railroad  manipulations  of  the 
present. 

The  pioneers  who  penetrated  the 
Green  Woods  found  no  trails.  The 
country  was  uninhabited  even  by  the 
Indians.  So  slow  was  the  coloniza- 
tion that  when  in  1733  Ezekial  Ash- 
ley of  "Ousatonnuck,"  petitioned  the 
colonial  assembly  to  finish  a  road 
which  he  had  begun  from  the  present 
limits  of  the  town  of  Salisbury  in  the 
direction  of  Hartford,  the  sparseness 
of  the  population  did  not  appear  to 
warrant  the  expense  and  the  request 
was  denied.  During  the  succeeding 
twenty  years  the  settlement  of  Nor- 
folk, Canaan  and  New  Hartford 
took  place.  The  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  sturdy  colonists  in 
reaching   their    destination   are   well 


described  by  Boyd  in  his  Annals  of 
Old  Winchester.  "They  left  their 
families  and  stock  at  points  along  the 
way,  where  openings  in  the  forest 
could  be  found  for  grazing,  and  went 
forward  with  their  axes  and  cleared 
a  trail  from  one  opening  to  another, 
and  then  moved  their  caravan.  Tra- 
dition says  that  they  went  forward 
with  their  trail  to  a  natural  meadow 
at  the  northerly  border  of  a  small 
pond,  a  mile  east  of  Norfolk  center, 
then  returned  and  brought  their  fam- 
ilies and  flocks  to  this  oasis.  Thence 
they  cleared  their  way  to  the  foot  of 
Haystack  Mountain,  and  along 
Blackberry  River  to  Canaan,  which 
must  to  them  have  been  a  happy  land 
after  the  toils  and  privations  of  their 
journey." 

The  first  traveled  roads  of  this  re- 
gion were  bridle-paths  which  led 
northwestward  to  the  more  thickly 
settled  portion  of  the  Housatonic 
valley  in  Massachusetts  and  east- 
wardly  to  connect  with  the  roads  in 
Simsbury  and  Farmington  which 
towns  at  that  time  covered  a  much 
greater  area  than  now.  An  amusing 
picture  is  presented  by  the  author 
just  quoted  of  tavern  life  on  these 
highways.  "Landlord  Mott  erected 
his  hostelry  on  the  bridle-path  that 
preceded  the  Old  South  Road.  The 
building  was  neither  imposing  or  spa- 
cious. Its  walls  were  of  unhewn 
logs,  its  roof  of  hemlock  bark,  with 
an  opening  in  the  ridge  for  the  escape 
of  smoke  from  the  capacious  stone 
chimney  which  ascended  to  the  level 
of  the  garret  floor.  How  a  tavern 
could  be  sustained  in  this  uninhabit- 
ed region  is  hard  to  conceive.  Land- 
lord Mott,  however,  took  courage 
and  made  the  best  of  his  business. 
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To  an  inquiry  as  to  how  he  succeed- 
ed in  retailing  his  first  k^  of  rum, 
he  replied  that  he  was  doing  remark- 
ably well;  that  hunters,  when  they 
came  along,  would  fill  their  bottles, 
and  that  nearly  every  day  he  bought 
a  glass  of  tanzy  bitters  from  his  wife, 
and  that  she  would  then  buy  one  of 
him  with  the  same  fourpence  half- 
penny." 

In  1752  the  citizens  of  the  century- 
old  towns  of  Simsbury  and  Farming- 
ton  joined  the  settlers  of  New  Hart- 
ford at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Green 
Woods  in  a  petition  to  the  county 
court  for  an  order  opening  a  road 
from  Hartford  to  that  place.  The 
petition  was  granted  and  commis- 
sioners were  chosen  to  lay  out  a  route 
and  a  jury  summoned  to  condemn  the 
right  of  way.  It  led  from  "Col. 
John  Whiting's  farm  a  Cross  the 
mountain  near  to  Mr.  Joseph  Wood- 
ford's and  So  Westwardly  until  It 
meet  with  a  Highway  which  is  Layed 
thro  the  notch  of  the  mountain  near 
Chery's  Pond  So  Called." 

Then  began  a  merry  war  of  politi- 
cal intrigue  and  plotting.  The  pro- 
posed route  lay  through  the  northern 
part  of  the  town  of  Farmington  now 
included  in  the  territory  of  Avon; 
and  while  great  expense  was  imposed 
upon  the  town  by  its  building,  but  lit- 
tle benefit  was  derived  in  comparison 
with  that  reaped  by  the  towns  to  the 
west;  furthermore  Farmington  al- 
ready possessed  a  good  road  leading 
west  from  the  meeting-house  at  Cider 
Brook,  two  miles  south  of  the  com- 
missioners' lavout. 

As  soon  as  possible  a  town  meet- 
ing was  held  and  agents  were  chosen 
to  present  a  memorial  upon  the  mat- 
ter to  the  next  legislature.    Quaint 


and  archaic,  but  strong  and  terse  is 
the  language  of  the  aggrieved  com- 
plainants. "Your  memorialists  beg 
Leave  to  observe,"  they  write,  "That 
the  order  of  Court  and  the  Report  of 
the  Com'tee  concerning  sd  Highway 
confined  the  Jury  too  much  within 
certain  Bounds  and  did  not  allow 
them  reasonable  Liberty  to  examine 
and  lay  out  the  Road  where  they, 
when  they  come  to  the  Place,  sho'd 
think  best.  2ndly,  That  the  County 
Court  did  not  follow  the  Direction  of 
the  Law  in  appointing  the  Com'tee 
aforesd,  in  yet  they  were  chosen  from 
Hartford  and  Wethersfield  and  Glas- 
sonberrv  and  The  Law  directs  that 
such  Com'tee  shall  be  taken  from  the 
Towns  that  have  most  need  of  the 
Highway  which  in  this  Case  were 
manifestly  Symsberry  and  New  Hart- 
ford. 3rdly.  That  two  of  the  mem- 
orialists who  moved  first  to  have  a 
Road  laid  out  were  two  of  the  Jury 
be  supposed  but  to  be  too  much  en- 
that  laid  out  the  sd  way  and  cannot 
gaged  to  be  indifferent  as  Jurimen 
ought  to  be.  4thly.  The  Place  where 
sd  Highway  is  laid  out  [near  the  pres- 
ent course  of  the  road  over  Talcott 
Mountain  between  Hartford  and 
Avon]  is  exceeding  bad  very  moun- 
tainous Stony  &  uneven  at  Several 
Places  the  Mountain  is  very  Steep 
and  Rocky,  Scarce  any  Earth  to  be 
got  &  it  hardly  possible  to  make  a 
feasable  Road  over  it,  besides  Several 
other  long  and  Difficult  Hills,  many 
wet  Places  &  miry  Marshes,  yt  will 
cost  vast  Labour  to  build  ye  Causeys 
over,  besides  a  Difficult  Place  in  the 
River  where  a  Bridge  must  be  build 
near  twelve  rod  in  Length  &  the 
Banks  of  ye  River  so  Sandy  yt  is  next 
to  impossible  to  make  a  Bridge  stand 
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in  sd  Place.  Your  memorialists  ver- 
ily believe  that  it  will  cost  Five  Thou- 
sand Pounds  to  make  the  Road  mere- 
ly passable,  after  all  yt  the  Inhabitants 
of  New  Hartford  and  Symsberry  for 
whose  Sake  it  is  pretended  to  be  laid 
out,  will  not  be  helped  at  all  thereby 
but  must  seek  Some  more  feasable 
way  especially  for  Carting."  The 
memorialists  further  bespeak  their 
"Honors  gracious  Interposition"  to 
set  aside  the  doings  of  the  court  and 
direct  the  survey  of  a  new  road  to  in- 
clude that  passing  over  the  river 
across  the  bridge  already  built  at  "Sy- 
der  Brook." 

In  well  formed  letters,  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  crabbed  penmanship 
of  the  agents  for  Farmington,  is  an 
annotation  upon  this  ancient  docu- 
ment which  records  the  fate  of  the 
anti-logrolling  attempt  and  gives  the 
signature  of  a  character  afterward  im- 
mortalized by  Whittier.  The  words 
are  as  follows  "In  the  Lower  House 
The  Question  was  put  Whither  any 
thing  Should  be  granted  on  this  Me- 
morial— Resolved  in  the  Negative. 
Test  Ab'm  Davenport  Clerk." 

By  some  strange  oversight  the  or- 
der to  the  several  towns  directing  the 
building  of  this  road  was  not  made  to 
extend  to  Farmington.  It  was  the 
popular  belief  that  the  agents  of  the 
town  knew  more  about  this  omission 
in  the  court  records  than  they  were 
willing  to  tell.  At  any  rate  the  object 
which  the  old  township  had  failed  to 
obtain  by  legislation  was  now  accomp- 
lished either  by  direct  machination  of 
high  officials  or  "Thro  Mistake  In  ye 
Draftsman,"  as  was  afterward  polite- 
ly suggested  by  their  opponents.  For 
ten  years  the  road  remained  unbrok- 
en and  the  tide  of  travel  going  east 


through  the  Green  Woods  divided  at 
the  eastern  end  of  what  is  now  the 
hamlet  of  Canton  Street,  reaching 
Hartford  either  via  Farmington  or  by 
a  road  through  the  southern  part  of 
Simsbury  which  crossed  the  "Great 
River"  at  Weatogue. 

This  defiance  of  the  higher  author- 
ity lasted  for  ten  years.  It  might 
have  had  a  longer  continuance  but  for 
the  military  events  in  the  northwest. 
In  the  act  of  1758  appointing  a  com- 
mission of  survey  through  the  Green 
Woods  gjeat  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  strategic  necessities  of  the  road  "to 
the  Great  Accommodation  and  Benefit 
of  His  Majesties  Subjects  and  espe- 
cially in  time  of  Warr  occationally 
travelling  or  Marching  thither  [to  Al- 
bany] from  the  Eastern  or  Central 
Parts  of  this  Colony." 

The  committee  was  thorough  if  not 
circumspect.  They  submitted  a  plan 
for  a  new  road  "whose  greatest  Dis- 
tance either  north  or  south  of  a  Strait 
Line  between  the  State  House  in 
Hartford  and  Col.  Whitnev's  House 
in  Canaan  is  not  more  than  two 
miles."  The  layout  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  numbers  of  farmers  whose 
property  it  left  at  one  side  and  the 
crooks  and  turns  necessary  to  keep  it 
within  the  two-mile  limit  of  a  "Strait 
Line"  were  so  numerous  as  to  make 
its  projectors  the  laughing-stock  of 
whole  countryside.  Nevertheless  the 
plan  somewhat  modified  was  accepted 
in  spite  of  the  continued  remonstrance 
of  Norfolk,  and  the  towns  through 
which  the  route  ran  were  ordered  to 
clear  and  build  the  road.  The  default 
of  Farmington  was  brought  to  light 
at  this  time  and  she  was  compelled  to 
construct  her  portion. 

Of  this  road  Boyd  says :  "This  thor- 
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oughfare,  known  to  a  former  genera- 
tion as  'The  Old  North  Road/  and 
now  ahnost  a  myth,  had  in  its  day  im- 
portance and  renown.  According  to 
tradition  it  was  the  wonder  of  the  age 
that  a  direct  and  practicable  route 
could  be  found  and  opened  through 
the  jungle  and  over  the  succession  of 
steep  rocky  hills  and  mountains  of  the 
Green  Woods  for  travel,  and  the 
movement  of  troops  and  munitions  be- 
tween Hartford  and  Albany.  Conti- 
nental  troops  passed  over  it  for  ser- 
vice. Detachments  of  Burgoyne's 
army,  as  prisoners  of  war,  marched 
over  it  to  quarters  assigned  them.  It 
should  not  be  inferred  from  the 
amount  of  travl  upon  it  that  the  road 
was  an  Appian  way.  On  the  con- 
trary, direct  as  it  was,  it  went  up  and 
down  the  highest  hills,  on  the  uneven 
beds  of  rocks  and  stones,  and  passed 
marshy  valleys  on  corduroy  of  the 
coarsest  texture." 

Roys,  another  local  historian,  thus 
describes  the  building  of  these  roads: 
"The  manner  then  pursued  and  ap- 
proved of  for  making  roads  was  to 
dig  a  pass  or  trench  through  knolls 
and  on  the  declivities  of  hills  suffi- 
ciently wide  for  carts  to  pass  forward, 
and  in  general  not  to  pass  each  other 
but  with  great  difficulty.  The  wet 
and  marshy  places  which  crossed  their 
route  were  filled  with  earth  which 
formed  a  level  for  the  time  above  the 
water  and  mud.  When  coming  to  a 
rock  of  considerable  size  they  very 
prudently  sheered  off,  and  took  a  cir- 
cular turn,  avoiding  it  as  an  uncon- 
querable obstruction.  The  course  of 
highways  was  generally  over  high 
ground  in  order  to  escape  the  swamps 
and    dense    forests    which    in    many 


places  lay  directly  in  their  way.  Lat- 
er, when  the  surface  was  cleared  and 
dry,  many  alterations  were  made  in 
their  direction,  which  better  accom- 
modated the  inhabitants  in  every  part 
of  the  town." 

The  travel  on  the  road  was  largely 
by  horseback.  Wagons  and  carriages 
began  to  be  used  in  1760  but  only  the 
roughest  carts  could  stand  the  jolting 
of  the  new  road,  and  saddle  and  pil- 
lion were  easier  for  travel.  "These," 
says  Kilbourn  in  his  History  of  Litch- 
field, "were  regarded  by  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  as  articles  of  especial 
convenience  and  gentility — much 
more  so  than  carriages  and  coaches 
are  now.  Horses  were  trained  to  car- 
ry double;  and  it  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  father,  mother,  and 
at  least  one  child  mounted  on  the  same 
horse.  Ox-carts  and  ox-sleds  were 
common,  and  journeys  of  hundreds  of 
miles  were  not  infrequently  made  in 
these  tedious  conveyances." 

An  interesting  side  light  upon  the 
state  of  settlement  in  the  Green 
Woods  at  the  time  is  given  in  a  me- 
n:orial  addressed  to  the  legislature  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Farmington,  Sims- 
bury  and  New  Hartford  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road  in  1764.  The 
memorialists  remind  their  representa- 
tives that  "It  is  now  become  One  of  ye 
Greatest  Roads  in  ye  Government  & 
wyll  still  be  of  great  Service  if  proper 
Care  is  taken  to  keep  this  Road  in 
good  repair  and  finish  it  thro-out. 
We  therefore  humbly  request  your 
Honours  to  take  this  matter  into  your 
Consideration  &  to  Order  &  appoint 
a  Committee  to  take  proper  Care  of 
the  abovesd  Road  that  it  be  kept  in 
good  Repair  thro  ye  Towns  not  Inhab- 
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ited  that  is  ye  Towns  of  Barkham- 
stead,  Winchester  &  Colebrook  &  that 
this  be  done  at  the  expense  of  ye  Pro- 
prietors of  sd  Townships." 

This  petition  was  negatived,  but  an- 
other to  the  same  end  met  with  better 
fate  two  years  later.  The  road  had 
by  that  time  become  too  important  to 
neglect.  As  the  petitioners  observe, 
"It  has  been  found  to  be  of  very  great 
Benefit  to  the  Publick  and  in  particu- 
lar for  Transporting  of  Iron  Pigs 
from  Salisbury  toward  Hartford 
which  is  don  in  Create  Quntitys.  It 
is  also  the  Nearest  Road  towards  Al- 
baney  and  the  best  that  has  been  yet 
found.  "Now,"  they  continue,  "youre 
Memorialists  humbly  shevsth  That  by 
Reason  of  Create  and  Tall  Trees  fall- 
ing in  and  acrost  sd  Highway  and 
Sirni  Bridges  being  Impaired  and 
Sundry  other  amendments  wanting. 
Travelers  with  Horses  and  Teemes, 
&c  are  Exposed  to  very  Create  Diffi- 
ctjtye."  In  accordance  with  their  re- 
quest the  proprietors  of  the  unincor- 
porated towns  were  ordered  to  "keep 
the  Road  in  Repare"  and  a  committee 
of  inspection  was  appointed  to  see 
that  this  duty  was  performed. 

Soon  after  this  the  recalcitrant 
towns  were  settled.  Business  in  the 
Creen  Woods  grew.  The  ship-build- 
ers of  Windsor  and  Hartford  sought 
the  tallest  and  straightest  trees  for 
masts ;  forges  were  erected  by  swift 
running  streams;  saw-mills  began 
their  work  of  devastation ;  grist-mills 
were  started.  During  the  Revolution 
the  iron  industries  centering  about  the 
mines  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
colony  were  kept  busy  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cannon.  The  following  ap- 
peal to  the  stay-at-home  patriots  met 
with  a  ready  response. 


NOTICE. 

All  gentlemen,  farmers  and  others, 
well  wishers  of  the  grand  cause  of 
liberty,  that  will  repair  to  Salisbury 
and  cut  wood  for  the  furnace  will  not 
only  render  a  substantial  service  to 
their  country;  but  shall  receive  the 
great  price  of  two  shillings  and  six 
pence  lawfull  money,  for  each  cord 
they  cut  and  cord,  and  may,  if  they 
chuse,  receive  a  part  of  their  pay  in 
salt,  sugar  and  molasses  to  be  paid  by 
the  managers  at  sd  forge." 

An  interesting  side  light  upon  the 
scarcity  of  "hard"  money  at  the  time 
is  furnished  by  the  following  notice  in 
the  Courant: 

FORCE  AT  COLEBROOK. 

Mar.  6,  1780. 
Wanted  to  employ  immediately 
men  to  cut  Wood,  to  manufacture 
Iron  and  Steel  at  this  place  for  which 
they  shall  receive  their  pay  as  fast 
as  they  cut  and  settle  their  accounts, 
either  in  Bar  Iron,  Plough  Iron,  or 
Edge  Tool  Steel :  I  will  give  one  hun- 
dred of  iron  for  cutting  and  splitting 
15  cords  of  wood,  they  finding  them- 
selves with  provisions,  ax,  and  blank- 
et; provisions  may  be  had  of  me  as 
cheap  as  they  were  before  the  war. 

JACOB  OCDEN. 

On  several  occasions  during  these 
troublous  times  the  heavily  taxed  peo- 
ple were  put  to  an  additional  burden 
by  the  floods  in  the  Farmington.  At 
one  time  New  Hartford  petitioned  for 
permission  to  establish  a  lottery 
wherewith  to  obtain  the  funds  for  re- 
building her  bridge.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  Farmington  bitterly  com- 
plains that  the  "Impoverishment 
brought  upon  this  Town  by  the  Warr" 
has  rendered  her  unable  to  replace  the 
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three  bridges  swept  away  within  her 
bounds. 

The  value  of  the  road  for  military 
purposes  was  once  more  made  appar- 
ent during  the  Revolution.  In  April 
1775  various  bands  of  rugged  farmers 
with  musket  and  powder-horn  march- 
ed to  Hartford  en  route  to  Lexington. 
In  reverse  direction  passed  Capt.  Mott 
of  Preston  and  the  sixteen  men  sent 
from  Hartford  to  the  re-enforcement 
of  Ethan  Allen  and  the  second  capture 
of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga. 
This  fiery  son  of  Litchfield  County 
himself  traveled  along  its  course  to 
the  colonial  capitol  and  left  behind 
him  a  l^end  preserved  by  that  inde- 
fatigable annalist,  Boyd.  "There  is  a 
tradition  that  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  while 
on  military  service  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  presumed  to  desecrate  the 
Sabbath  day  by  traveling  over  one  of 
these  roads,  instead  of  spending  the 
day  in  sacred  meditations,  when  a  lit- 
tle bushyheaded  grand  juror  of  the 
town  of  Winchester  emerged  from  his 
log  cabin  by  the  roadside,  seized  the 
bridle  rein  of  the  Colonel's  charger, 
and  attempted  to  arrest  him  as  a  Sab- 
bath breaker.  The  Colonel,  sternly 
eyeing  the  legal  dignitary,  drew  his 
sword,  and  flourishing  it  aloft,  irrev- 
erently    exclaimed,     "You     d d 

woodchuck  I  Get  back  into  your  bur- 
row or  ril  cut  your  head  off !"  Grand 
Juror  Balcomb,  finding  what  a  Tartar 
he  had  caught,  prudently  abandoned 
his  captive  and  retired  into  his  cabin. 

The  means  of  communication  with 
the  outer  world  remained  very  scant 
till  the  next  century.  The  post  routes 
which  ran  through  the  more  thickly 
settled  communities  were  not  estab- 
lished here.  There  was  no  public 
conveyance.    Once  a  week  the  post- 


boy, generally  a  full  grown  man, 
brought  the  newspaper  and  did  er- 
rands for  a  consideration.  In  the 
Courant  of  Dec.  26  is  found  the  fol- 
lowing notice,  showing  the  business 
difficulties  under  which  these  proto- 
types of  the  modem  express  compa- 
nies labored. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern. 

The  subscriber  having  supplied  his 
customers  with  the  Connecticut  Coinr- 
ant  almost  five  years,  desires  those 
who  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  same 
to  make  immediate  payment,  as  he  is 
called  on  to  make  a  speedy  settlement 
with  the  Printers.  Those  that  intend 
to  continue  this  custom  in  the  future, 
must  depend  on  making  quarterly 
payments,  as  no  papers  can  be  had  till 
they  are  paid  for.  Eben  Burr,  Jr., 
Norfolk. 

These  visits  of  the  post-boy  are  thus 
described  by  Monroe  E.  Merrill  in  his 
oration  delivered  at  the  Barkhamsted 
Centennial  in  1879:  "The  old  time  tav- 
ern was  in  its  glory  in  those  days.  No 
wretched  inn  or  hotel,  but  the  good 
old-fashioned  tavern.  There  gather- 
ed of  an  evening  all  of  the  good  men  . 
of  the  place,  and  smoked  their  evening 
pipe,  and  sipped  in  friendly  sociability 
that  cruelly  murdered,  buried,  and  al- 
most forgotten  beverage,  the  mug  of 
flip.  There,  once  a  week  came  the 
post-boy  with  his  meager  budget,  his 
only  paper  the  Connecticut  Courant, 
then  about  a  tenth  of  its  present  size, 
the  wild  notes  of  his  horn  heralding 
his  approach  long  before  he  appeared 
in  sight." 

Gradually,  as  the  country  emerged 
from  the  privations  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  perils  of  the  constitutional 
controversy,  there  arose  a  demand  for 
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a  closer  intimacy  with  the  capitol  city 
and  the  outside  world.  Other  por- 
tions of  the  young  state  already  pos- 
sessed good  roads.  In  1799  the  Tal- 
cott  Mountain  and  Greenwoods  turn- 
pike companies  were  chartered  and 
new  roads  were  quickly  put  through. 


Where  they  followed  the  line  of  the 
Old  North  Road  the  latter's  identity 
was  merged  into  that  of  the  greater 
highway;  where  the  older  route  was 
left  at  one  side  it  was  finally  abandon- 
ed and  discontinued. 


THE     BREAKWATER 


BY 


MARY  HOADLEY   GRISWOLD 


WTTI^K    GUI«I«    LIGHT    STATION,     FORT    MICHIB 


Between  the  harbor  and  the  open  sea, 

The  guiding  light  falls  on  an  unkempt  length 

Of  rough  hewn   wedges; 

A  granite  mass,  whose  beauty  is  its  strength; 

Whose  strength  provides  its  only  right  to  be. 


Its  lines  are  ugly;    yet  that  ugliness 

An  angry,  desperate  ocean  holds   at  bay 

Like  towering  ledges; 

While  mighty   merchantmen,  the  ocean's  pray, 

Lie  safe  where  only  lapping  tides  caress. 


There  are  some  lives,  unbeautiful  to  men, 

And  yet  they  stand  as  bulwarks  'round  about 

Thier  weaker  brothers ; 

And  shield  them  from  o'erwhelming  seas  of  doubt; 

God  gives  them  beauty  far  beyond  our  ken. 


THE   EVOLUTION  OF  iESTHETICISM 

IDEA  OF  STRUCTURAL  BEAUTY  AS  EMBODIED  IN  OLD  CHURCH 
AT  LYME— PRINCIPLES  OF  SYMMETRY  IN  PIONEER  DAYS  WHEN 
LOGS    WERE    ROLLED    400    MILES    DOWN    CONNECTICUT    RIVER 

BY 

ERNEST  CHADWICK 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  sturdy  Americans  in  the  days  of  the  beginning  gAve  studious  attention 
to  the  philosophy  of  perception.  Julia  Lansing  Hull  in  the  article  entitled  **  Were  the  Pnritana 
Fatalists  ?  **  in  the  last  issue,  gave  evidences  of  the  inartistic  spirit  of  the  forefathers  as  exemplified  in 
the  fcrotesqne  memorials  in  a  cemetery  in  Southington.  Mr.  Chadwick,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
New  London  County  bar  and  a  student  of  aesthetic  culture,  presents  another  phase  of  this  subject, 
■howing  its  development  in  a  later  period.  Astheticism  was  discussed  in  ancient  times  by  Plato,  St. 
Augustine  and  Plotinus;  and  the  principles  as  applied  to  poetry  by  Horace  and  Aristotle,  in  relation 
to  style  by  Longinus  and  to  eloquence  by  Quintilian.  In  many  of  the  early  homes  of  America 
these  works  were  almost  as  sacred  as  the  Bible,  and  while  there  was  little  time  for  the  application  of 
their  doctrines,  an  understanding  of  the  science  must  be  accredited  them.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Alexander  Gottlieb-Baumgarten,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Prank fort-on-the-Oder,  taught  that  there 
is  in  the  mind  a  faculty  for  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful— a  power  whose  existence  is  not  dependent 
on  that  of  the  intelJect,  though  the  latter  may  be  necessary  to  properly  develop  it,  and  the  new  world 
was  ever  alert  relating  to  the  soul  of  things,  which  undoubtedly  evoluted  to  material  form,  and  was 
later  reflected  in  their  handiwork.— Editor 


fN  181 5  the  society  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of 
Lyme,  obtained  permission  of 
the  Connecticut  legislature  to  raise 
four  thousand  dollars,  by  a  lottery,  to 
commence  the  construction  of  a  new 
meeting-house. 

Three  buildings  for  public  worship 
had  been  erected  by  this  old  ecclesias- 
tical society,  placed  aloof  on  the  bare 
southern  extremity  of  a  long  granite 
ridge — called  therefor  the  Meeting 
House  Hills — and  garrisoned  each 
Sunday  by  the  statutory  twelve  armed 
men,  they  stood  on  their  guard  against 
sudden  attack  of  the  treacherous  In- 
dian. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  red  man  had  become  a 
public  charge  instead  of  a  common 
scourge,  and  after  the  last  of  these 
meeting-houses  had  been  burnt  to  the 


ground,  there  was  erected  at  the  junc- 
tion of  three  elm-shadowed  roads,  re- 
moved from  the  sterile  site  of  its  pre- 
decessors, one  of  the  most  refined 
specimens  of  church  architecture  to  be 
found  in  all  New  England. 

Such  a  result  was  but  logical.  If 
there  was  ever  a  time  in  our  history 
when  art  was  untrammeled,  it  was 
that  interval  between  the  primitive 
struggle  with  nature  and  the  present 
day  ambition  to  perform  two  hours 
work  in  one.  That  term  Zeitgeist,  for 
which  we  have  no  single  word,  the 
tendency  of  an  entire  people  toward 
one  thing  first  of  all,  now  war,  now 
letters,  art,  statecraft,  the  wielding  of 
centralized  wealth  or  whatever  may 
be,  points  out  the  reason  why  we  must 
look  to  some  period  other  than  our 
own,  for  the  best  examples  of  Amer- 
ican architecture.    A  nation,  like  an 
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individual,  cannot  excel  in  an3rthing 
that  receives  but  secondary  considera- 
tion. 

Besides  the  times  being  propitious, 
the  builders  of  the  church  were  pecu- 
liarly well  fitted  for  their  work.  Re- 
fined, well  educated  and  rich,  they 
possessed  what  is  not  always  accredit- 
ed to  the  New  Englander,  strong  aes- 
thetic feeling.  Withal  there  remain- 
ed enough  of  the  Puritan  reverence  to 
render  the  house  of  the  Lord  the  edi- 
fice of  all  others  best  fitted  to  draw 
out  the  choicest  resources  of  its  build- 
ers. 

The  town  itself  was  rich  in  wood, 
stone  and  other  requisite  materials, 
and  besides,  was  readily  accessible  to 
remote  points  over  great  water  high- 
ways— an  advantage  utilized  to  the  ut- 
most. Thus  there  was  a  happy  coin- 
cidence of  place,  people  and  times. 

To  describe  the  church  as  rectangu- 
lar, fronted  with  a  portico  supporting 
a  steeple,  a  structure  made  of  great 
white-oak  timbers  hewed  out  with 
machine-like  precision,  planked  and 
clapboarded,  fastened  together  with 
nails  worked  by  hand  from  wrought 
iron  or  oak  almost  as  hard,  is  but  to 
indicate  the  characteristics  of  the  typ- 
ical meeting-house  to  be  found  in  the 
New  England  states ;  nor  within  does 
the  columned  gallery  clinging  to  the 
three  walls,  the  domed  ceiling  or  the 
carved  mahogany  present  distinguish- 
ing marks.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
house  is  its  perfect  symmetr)'  and  its 
exquisite  proportions. 

Ruskin  has  given  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  symmetry  and  proportion  as  ap- 
plied to  architecture.  Conceive  a 
building  seen  through  a  square-mesh- 
ed net,  hung  near  the  gazer's  eye; 
those  portions  intersected  by  the  hori- 


zontal lines,  according  to  the  rule  of 
the  famous  critic,  become  subject  to 
the  laws  of  proportion,  while  the  sec- 
tions between  the  vertical  lines  fall  to 
the  test  of  symmetry. 

To  show  how  sensitive  to  these  laws 
were  the  builders  of  the  Lyme  church, 
if  the  steeple  was  constructed  with  one 
order  more  than  it  actually  has,  or  one 
section  had  been  omitted,  an  interrup- 
tion in  its  graceful  taper  would  have 
resulted  and  its  beauty  have  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Yet  such  an  error 
is  so  common  in  other  structures  that 
it  is  safe  to  say  not  one  house  in  ten 
thousand — ^referring  only  to  those  of 
architectural  pretension — ^is  entirely 
free  from  it. 

Whether  this  gratif3ring  result— of 
good  proportions — ^was  the  eflfect  of 
consummate  care  in  selecting  every- 
thing that  had  to  do  with  this  modem 
Solomon's  temple,  may  be  a  question. 
The  fact  remains  that  only  the  very 
choicest  material,  the  skillfuUest 
craftsmen  and  the  most  select  designs 
were  used. 

After  the  great  London  fire.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  submitted  to  his 
sovereign  a  plan  of  a  remodeled  town, 
with  wide  thoroughfares  adorned  with 
sightly  edifices.  Probably  with  little 
hope  of  realizing  his  ambition,  as  the 
niggardliness  which  limited  his  year- 
ly stipend  as  architect  of  the  cathedral 
of  the  world's  greatest  city,  to  200 
pounds,  and  at  last  summarily  dis- 
missed him  from  the  supervision  of 
St.  Paul's,  just  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  great  labors,  was  ever  a  clog 
to  his  wishes.  He  was  only  permitted 
to  erect  a  few  churches,  wedged  here 
and  there  in  the  crowded  city  blocks. 

Confined  to  one  elevation.  Wren 
solved  the  difficulty,  roughly  speak- 
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ing,  by  taking  the  Parthenon  for  his 
model,  shearing  away  its  side  columns 
and  crowning  the  pediment  with  a 
steeple.  The  plans  of  one  of  these 
structures,  modified  and  refined  were 
used  for  the  Lyme  church. 

The  question  may  have  suggested 
itself,  what  beauty  can  a  house,  three 
sides  of  which  are  comparatively  bare 
of  ornament,  possess?  Such  an  ar- 
rangement, the  concentration  of  inter- 
es  at  a  few  points,  is  the  essence  of 
art.  The  invaluable  aid  of  contrast  is 
thus  obtained.  Even  distribution  of 
ornament,  no  matter  how  beautiful, 
becomes  cloying,  and  like  a  composi- 
tion each  word  of  which  is  italicized, 
defeats  its  own  object. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  master- 
builder  of  this  old  Connecticut  house 
of  worship  (one  Belcher,  of  New  Ha- 
ven) save  that  he  erected  in  Lyme  at 
about  this  time,  another  building — b. 
superb  example  of  domestic  architec- 
ture. "Si  monumentum  requiris,  cir- 
cumspice"  may  well  be  said  of  him. 

How  like  a  ship  just  come  to  an- 
chor with  her  masts  yet  draped  with 
diminishing  sails,  the  master  work  of 
this  old  sea-coast  town,  with  her  white 
spire,  towers  skyward ! 

Tradition  has  it  that  the  actual 
workmen  on  the  church  were  ship 
carpenters.  If  anyone  should  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt  this,  let  him  glance  at 
the  main  timbering.  A  series  of  huge 
•posts,  like  the  ribs  of  a  vessel,  braced, 
girded  and  fortified  in  every  conceiv- 
able manner  form  the  walls  and  sup- 
port the  mighty  roof — a  veritable  ship's 
hull  inverted.  The  roof  with  its  low 
classic  pitch  and  clear  span  of  fifty 
feet,  rests  upon  great  trusses,  the  bot- 
tom members  of  which  are  without 
doubt  the  most  remarkable  structural 


feature  of  the  entire  edifice.  These, 
technically  tie  beams,  are  ponderous 
white  oak  timbers,  over  fifty  feet  in 
length,  squared  to  ten  inches,  single 
sticks  all,  with  a  curve  of  a  yard  or 
more  to  clear  the  swell  of  dome  be- 
neath. 

Nor  are  these  beams  in  mere  thick- 
ness exceptional.  In  many  places 
notably  in  and  under  the  steeple,  the 
squared  surfaces  run  as  high  as  a  foot 
or  more.  Small  wonder  that  much  of 
this  material  had  to  be  hauled  from 
Millington  forests,  fifteen  miles  away, 
one  timber  at  a  time. 

This  lavish  use  of  material  was  not 
on  the  whole  uneconomical,  for  while 
mere  substance  was  no  doubt  wasted, 
time  was  saved  in  allowing  the  trees  to 
remain  their  natural  size,  while  the 
mere  appearance  of  strength  gained 
by  this  method  is  eminently  gratifying 
to  the  eye. 

One  peculiarity  of  construction  is 
worth,  noting,  the  relative  importance 
given  to  vertical  over  horizonal  sup- 
ports; an  upright  timber  carries 
weight,  while  a  level  beam  has  itself 
to  be  borne.  This  is  a  very  cunning 
method  of  building.  It  does  away 
with  the  sagging  intervals  so  often 
seen  in  old-fashioned  wooden  houses. 
In  all  the  structure  there  is  but  one 
really  sinking  line — and  that  not  no- 
ticeable. 

The  joiner  work  is,  like  the  material 
used,  unstinted.  It  is  literally  true 
that  no  two  timbers  of  any  conse- 
quence meet  or  cross  each  other,  that 
are  not  braced  at  all  their  angles.  No 
strain  from  any  direction  is  not  an- 
ticipated. 

In  one  respect  the  model  of  a  ship 
is  not  followed  in  the  room;  there  is 
no   ridge  pole;   nothing   that  corre- 
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sponds  to  a  keel.  The  ship  carpen- 
ters probably  found  consolation  in 
nicely  dove-tailing  and  pinning  to- 
gether the  ends  of  the  long  rafters. 

The  same  principle  of  solidity  car- 
ried througout  the  more  visible  por- 
tions of  the  church,  even  to  the  last 
detail,  gives  the  artistic  quality  of 
honesty.  The  Lamp  of  Truth  fairly 
blazes  from  brown  foundation  to  gold- 
en weather  vane.  Each  ornament  ac- 
tually has  three  dimensions,  and  un- 
like those  flippant  sheet  iron  capitals, 
turned  out  to-day  by  the  gross,  the 
volutes  in  this  structure  are  presenta- 
ble from  any  point  of  view. 

Four  classic  pillars  adorn  the  por- 
tico and  share  the  weight  of  the  lofty 
spire.  These  great  pine  trees  as  they 
stood  on  their  native  Vermont  hills, 
were  floated  down  the  Connecticut, 
the  Long  River  of  the  Indians,  four 
hundred  miles,  to  salt  water.  Well 
seasoned,  no  doubt,  before  they  reach- 
ed their  voyage's  end.  There 
dragged  to  the  village  green,  stripped 
of  their  bark,  bored  through  the  cen- 
ter with  a  pump  augur  to  prevent 
checking,  and  turned  out  on  the  slow 
hand  lathe,  they  became  again  elevat- 
ed as  white  columns,  with  graceful 
flutings  and  perfect  entasis. 

Within,  as  well  as  without,  the 
same  honesty  in  ornament,  finish  in 
detail  and  prodigality  of  material  are 
to  be  seen.  In  these  days  when  the 
prime  object  of  builders  seems  to  be 
how  much  one  material  may  be  made 
to  resemble  another,  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  a  piece  of  work,  whether  a  table 
top  or  a  pew  back,  pretending  to  be  so 


constructed,  actually  made  of  a  single 
board,  instead  of  a  composite  ar- 
rangement of  alternate  strips  of  wood 
and  glue.  The  width  of  some  of  the 
planks  used  in  this  structure  almost 
make  one  believe  that  the  minimum 
measure  was  at  least  a  foot. 

No  work  of  art,  no  matter  how  per- 
fect, is  proof  against  "improvement" 
Some  years  after  the  church  was  com- 
pleted, a  tidal  wave  of  "reform"  en- 
gulfed Lyme  and  nearly  swept  the 
church  from  its  foundation.  Proba- 
bly this  wave  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  crusade  against  liquor,  when 
one  zealous  inhabitant  of  the  old  town 
chopped  down  his  healthy  apple  or- 
chard in  order  to  set  an  example  of 
"temperance."  At  any  rate,  this 
yearning  for  higher  things  caused  the 
society  to  raise  the  floor  of  the  meet- 
ing-house some  two  feet.  Something, 
possibly  the  feeling  against  the  vanity 
of  beauty,  led  them  at  the  same  time, 
to  replace  the  handsome  mahogany 
pulpit  and  its  lofty  stair,  with  a  pine 
box,  stained,  with  strange  inconsist- 
ency, to  resemble  that  which  it  sup- 
planted. 

Fortunately,  in  1887,  the  floor  was 
lowered  to  nearly  its  original  resting 
place,  and  the  apse  and  pulpit  were 
added,  an  effort  being  made  to  em- 
phasize the  original  character  of  the 
church  bv  certain  conventional  deco- 
rations ;  an  attempt  naturally  unsuc- 
cessful, not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge,  as  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
simulating  in  one  age  the  feeling  that 
existed  in  another. 
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THE  ROUTE  FROM  HARTFORD  ACROSS  WINDSOR  PLAINS  TO 
SUFFIELD— TAVERNS  BY  THE  ROADSIDE— BARTERING  AMMUNITION 
FOR    MOCCASINS    WITH    INDIANS— THE    SLAVE    TYTHING     MASTER 

BY 

JUDGE  MARTIN  H.  SMITH 

^Contrary  to  the  usual  notion,  the  first  slaves  In  Connecticut  were  not  chiefly  negroes,  but 
Indians  taken  in  battle,  and  afterwards  distributed  amons:  the  settlers,"  says  Frederick  Calvin 
Norton  in  Page  321,  Volume  V,  of  The  Connecticut  Magazine.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  historian, 
states  that  the  first  black  slave  owned  in  Connecticut  was  Louis  Berbice,  killed  at  the  Dutch  fort  in 
Hartford  by  Gysbert  Opdyke  in  1639.  Ownership  of  negroes  was  common  among  the  leading  states- 
men of  our  early  history.  Judge  Martin  H.  Smith  has  prepared  an  extensive  manuscript  on  early 
Connecticut  slavery,  and  the  introductory  relating  to  village  scenes  in  Suffield  during  those  days  is 
here  presented,  and  will  be  followed  in  an  original  and  entertaining  treatment.  The  author  is  treas- 
urer of  the  Suffield  Savings  Bank  and  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  in  the  town  of  which  he  writes.— 
Bditor 


^^HE  Suffield  of  a  century  ago 
Cl^  was  little  like  the  Suffield  of 
to-day.  It  was  an  almost  un- 
broken forest  and  the  thoroughfares 
now  so  beautiful  were  waste  and  bare. 
Wagon  roads  crossed  at  every  con- 
ceivable point  of  the  compass,  and 
were  made  rough  by  gravel  pits  which 
furnished  countless  loads  of  gravel. 
In  front,  and  a  little  south,  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  was  the  wooden 
Town  hall  and  schoolhouse,  one 
building  for  economy.  All  around 
was  the  litter  of  the  play-ground. 
The  master  had  all  he  could  do  to  dis- 
cipline properly  the  unruly  urchins. 
The  rod  knew  no  sex  in  those  days. 
To  the  north  was  the  place  for  bon- 
fires and  wicket  The  Congregation- 
al church  was  a  bam-like  frame  build- 
ing, somewhat  ornamented^  standing 
on  the  ground  of  the  present  house  of 
worship.    Behind  it  as  now,  was  the 


cemetery;  but  wonderfully  smaller 
than  to-day.  The  Baptist  church  was 
on  the  site  of  the  second  house  south 
of  the  First  National  Bank.  It  was 
plain  enough  outside,  but  inside  the 
only  furniture  was  a  high  pulpit  and 
some  very  hard  benches.  The  only 
permissible  form  of  heating  was  by 
foot  stoves.  There  was  no  Episcopal 
church,  or  Bank,  or  Connecticut  Lit- 
erary Institution.  The  cows  and 
horses  had  the  range  of  the  streets, 
so  the  door  yards  were  strongly 
fenced  and  the  gates  kept  closed. 

There  was  a  tavern  where  lawyer 
"Tip"  and  his  ilk  gathered  their  boon 
companions  to  swap  stories  and  ca- 
rouse. That  was  before  he  came  to 
the  poor-house,  but  in  the  direct  line 
of  descent  For  that  matter  there  were 
a  dozen  taverns  scattered  over  the 
town,  all  doing  a  thriving  business; 
entertaining  man  and  beast;  selling 
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gin  and  mm  by  the  drink,  pint,  quart, 
gallon,  or  barrel,  as  the  needs  of  their 
customers  might  be.  And  all  this 
without  license,  for  the  time  had  not 
come  when  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  was  limited  by  license.  It 
was  the  time  when  the  clergy  kept 
"spirits"  on  their  sideboards,  and  used 
them  too.  A  time  when  the  judge  on 
occasion,  adjourned  his  court  to  in- 
dulge in  his  wonted  stimulant. 

The  mail  came  in  once  a  week  amid 
the  clamor  of  the  boys  and  the  pranc- 
ing of  horses.  It  was  brought  in  an 
old,  lumbering  stage-coach,  clumsy 
even  in  comparison  with  a  Swiss  Dil- 
igence, six  seats  inside  and  four  on 
top.  The  route  from  Hartford  was 
across  Windsor  Plains  by  way  of  Po- 
quonock.  On  a  clear  day  the  echoing 
bugle  could  be  heard  miles  away  so 
the  people  might  not  be  unprepared 
for  the  advent. 

There  were  a  goodly  number  of  In- 
dians scattered  over  the  township, 
who  seldom  mixed  with  the  whites 
except  to  barter  baskets  and  mocca- 
sins for  ammunition.  They  were 
quiet  and  peaceable  enough,  but  secre- 
tive and  suspicious,  begetting  a  simi- 
lar spirit  in  others.  They  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  scare  refractory 
children  into  subjection.  Negro 
slavery  existed  as  elsewhere  in  the 
state,  and  it  is  this  I  intend  to  tell 
about  more  completely.  There  were 
not,  however,  more  than  four  score 
slaves  in  the  whole  town  and  in  servi- 
tude they  were  little  worse  off  than 
the  hired  man,  or  even  the  children. 

But  the  town  had  the  same  beauti- 
ful setting  as  to-day.  On  the  North, 
Mts.  Tom  and  Holyoke,  the  gate 
keepers  of  the  valley ;  on  the  East  the 
Stafford   range  of   hills;   West,   the 


Trap  mountains,  a  protection  from  the 
too  severe  western  winds,  and  through 
them  here  and  there  glimpses  of  the 
Hartland  range.  South  were  the 
Windsor  plains  stretching  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  with  all  their  wealth 
of  variegated  green,  of  pine  and  oak 
and  chestnut,  of  birch  and  alder  and 
rhododendron.  Through  it  Stony 
Brook  made  its  way,  turning  and 
twisting  in  every  direction,  forming 
now  and  then  little  pools  and  minia- 
ture rapids,  until  at  last  it  entered  the 
Connecticut  near  the  Great  Island. 
The  river,  harmonizing  mountain  and 
hill  and  plain  blended  all  into  a  scene 
of  rare  beautv.  In  the  middle  of  this 
and  overlooking  it,  on  a  sloping  ridge, 
was  High  street,  some  two  miles  long 
and  laid  out  more  than  twenty  rods 
wide. 

The  stage  did  not  bring  many  pas- 
sengers to  this  quiet  hamlet  in  those 
days.  The  sons  of  old  Suilield  staid 
here,  married  here,  raised  their  chil 
dren  here,  and  here  were  buried.  No 
Horace  Greeley  had  risen  to  advise 
them  to  "Go  West  and  grow  up  with 
the  country."  There  was  country 
enough  here  and  to  spare.  But  one 
afternoon  a  traveller,  while  the  mail 
was  being  changed,  wandered  around 
the  old  street,  and  at  last  into  the 
burying  ground,  the  only  place  of  in- 
terest in  town.  For  even  then  the 
inscriptions  on  the  gravestones  were 
old  and  quaint.  After  a  while  he 
came  across  a  negro,  busy  mending  a 
fence,  and  asked : 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  who  the  sexton  is  ?" 

'Old  Ti.     Sah." 

'And  who  is  the  bell-ringer  at  the 
church  over  yonder?" 

"Old  Ti.    Sah." 
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"Indeed:  Can  you  give  me  the 
name  of  the  chief  Tything-man?" 

"OldTi.    Sah," 

'And  who  is  Old  Tir 

I  am  Old  Ti.    Sah." 

It  was  an  odd  specimen  of  the  gen- 
us negro,  gray  and  grizzly  and  of 
tmcertain  age.  His  garments  had 
many  patches,  innocent  of  skillful 
workmanship.  A  queer,  self-assert- 
ing colored  man  was  Old  Ti.  He  was 
of  a  race  peculiar  to  itself.  For  the 
freedmen  of  Connecticut  were  much 
unlike  their  southern  brothers.  He 
was  brusque,  solemn  on  most  occa- 
sions, and  quaintly  dignified.  He 
wished  to  give  the  impression  that 
there  was  no  foolishness  about  him, 
and  that  life  was  a  very  serious  thing. 
Sometimes  he  belied  the  impression 
and  went  back  to  old  nature,  but  in  the 
reaction  expiation  had  to  be  made  and 
somebody  had  to  suffer.  He  looked 
upon  himself  from  two  points  of  view. 
He  was  indispensable.  He  was  irre- 
sponsible. 

Titus  Kent  was  bom  a  slave  in  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezur  Gay, 
D.  D.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
strictest  of  orthodox  schools.  John 
Calvin  could  not  have  given  points  to 
the  New  England  divines  in  theology. 
In  the  matter  of  managing  their  chil- 
dren or  servants  they  believed  them- 
selves to  stand  "in  loco  Dei."  If 
they  impressed  the  common  people 
that  they  were  Ambassadors  of  the 
Most  High,  to  their  own  households 
they  were  unapproachable  divinities, 
dispensing  Justice  with  little  mercy, 
and  were  therefore  in  the  image  of 
the  God  their  own  imaginations  had 
constructed.  No  doubt  men  endow 
their  divinities  with  qualities  drawn 
from  their  own  environments,  and  of 


this  these  old  Puritans  were  a  good 
illustration.  An  unfertile  soil,  rugged 
hills,  and  an  inclement  sky,  with  the 
parching  heat  of  summer  and  tortur- 
ing cold  of  winter,  with  their  earlier 
experience  and  preconceived  theologi- 
cal notions,  all  combined  to  stamp  in- 
delibly upon  their  minds  a  God,  hard, 
inflexible,  unsympathetic.  And  yet 
they  reached  out  with  all  their  souls 
for  a  more  perfect  knowledge. 

If  Titus  was  entirely  respectful,  he 
was  not  in  the  least  a  sycophant.  He 
knew  what  was  due  his  superiors ;  all 
white  people  were  his  superiors,  ex- 
cept the  boys.  They  were  in  one 
sense  his  natural  enemies,  in  another 
he  was  their  best  friend.  If  they  fear- 
ed him  they  respected  him  as  well. 
His  severity  was  on  the  outside  and 
for  the  public.  His  kindness  was  on 
the  inside  and  only  displayed  in  pri- 
vate. He  was  of  a  race  of  colored 
men  now  unhappily  almost  extinct,  se- 
rious, sensible,  level-headed,  and  in- 
dustrious. Where  power  was  in  his 
hands,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
he  was  a  little  inclined  to  tyranny. 
But  he  held  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
supported  by  that  divine  faith  which 
had  been  wrought  into  his  very  na- 
ture by  his  master,  assisted  most  like- 
ly by  divine  grace.  He  was  totally 
unlike  the  easy-going,  fun-loving, 
lazy,  rollicking,  emotional,  thought- 
less, careless,  thriftless,  irresponsible 
colored  man  of  to-day. 

"I  well  remember  the  first  time  I 
saw  him,"  says  one  who  was  a  boy  in 
the  old  days.  "The  impression  I  first 
had  of  him  I  shall  never  forget  as  long 
as  I  live  although  it  was  sixty-seven 
years  ago.  I  remember  as  thougrh  it 
was  but  yesterday  of  my  mother 
teaching  me  my  first  Sunday  school 
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lesson,  which  was  in  John,  first  chap- 
ter and  verse  first,  and  instructing  as 
to  how  I  must  behave  in  church,  and 
what  we  went  to  meeting  for.  She 
told  me  all  about  heaven,  and  that  we 
must  all  go  to  meeting  to  learn  to  be 
good  and  go  there.  She  told  us  what 
a  bad  place  hell  was,  where  all  boys 
went  that  did  not  behave,  and  that  the 
Devil  would  put  them  in  a  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone  and  keep  them  there 
forever.  This  was  the  orthodox 
preparation  for  the  first  'going  to 
meeting  in  those  days. 

"We  in  due  time  got  to  church,  and 
my  mother  led  me  into  the  meeting 
house.  I  was  frightened  and  hardly 
dared  breathe.  I  finallv  felt  easier 
and  began  to  look  at  the  wonderful 
surroundings.  The  first  thing  that 
attracted  my  attention  was  the  high 
pulpit  which  was  reached  by  a  wind- 
ing stairway  of  eleven  steps.  I 
thought  this  was  the  straight  and  nar- 
row way  that  led  to  heaven.  Over  the 
pulpit  was  a  large  sounding  board 
with  a  dome.  I  thought  if  it  fell  it 
would  smash  the  old  white  haired 
man  that  sat  under  it.  I  saw  on  the 
under  side  of  this  sounding  board  a 
small  opening  about  ten  inches  square 
and  I  was  sure  it  led  to  heaven.  It 
seemed  that  only  little  boys  like  myself 
could  get  through  that  hole.  I  began 
to  fear  for  my  mother  that  she  would 
never  get  into  heaven. 

"Finally  in  looking  around  I  discov- 
ered a  door,  partly  open,  under  the 


pulpit,  and  I  saw  that  it  looked  dark 
in  there.  I  at  once  thought  it  was  the 
hell  I  had  heard  of.  It  did  look  so 
dark  it  made  me  tremble,  and  I  re- 
solved I  would  try  to  be  a  good  boy 
and  keep  out  of  there.  From  this  re- 
pulsive place  I  glanced  up  into  the 
gallery,  and  in  a  seat  a  little  higher 
than  the  rest  sat  a  personage  that 
made  me  stare.  This  was  my  first 
sight  of  Old  Ti.  I  quickly  made  up 
my  mind  that  this  was  the  devil  I  had 
been  told  about.  He  was  very  black, 
and  his  hair  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
singed.  He  had  two  great  white 
eyes,  with  two  small  black  spots  in 
the  center  of  them  so  that  he  could 
see  all  the  bad  boys.  I  saw  his  staff 
in  one  corner  of  the  pew,  which  I 
took  to  be  a  tedder  stick  that  he  had 
to  turn  over  the  bad  boys  when  they 
were  done  on  one  side.  I  wanted  to 
get  a  view  of  his  feet  as  I  had  imag- 
ined that  they  looked  like  those  of  an 
ox,  cloven.  He  had  a  good  set  of 
white  teeth  which  he  displayed  to 
good  advantage,  and  I  thought  he 
could  eat  a  small  boy  at  one  meal.  I 
was  almost  scared  to  death,  and  trem- 
bled so  that  my  mother  drew  me  clos- 
er to  her  and  caressed  me  till  I  sobbed 
myself  to  sleep. 

It  is  regarding  Old  Ti,  one  of  the 
typical  Connecticut  slaves,  that  I 
shall  write  further,  and  interweaving 
his  biography  with  important  histori- 
cal data,  I  believe  it  will  be  an  inter- 
esting story. 


''Liberty,  which  we  so  much  covet,  is  not  a  solitary  plant — always  by    its  side  is 
justice;  but  justice  is  nothing  but  right  in  human  affairs.*' 
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the  public  schools.    Mr.  N 
cnracy  i*  his  slrongest  chsittcteHstic,     He  delves  into  the  past  with 
close  uppHcatlon  and  peoetrfltioo.     His  home  is  In  Bristol  and  his  birlh- 
place  was  Guilford.    The  lUustratioDaln  these  blogiaphle 
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CHARLES  BARTLETT  ANDREWS 
1879-1881  Two  Years 


CHARLES  BARTLETT  AN- 
DREWS, the  former  chief 
justice  of  the  Connecticut 
supreme  court,  was  a  descendant  of 
William  Andrews,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Hartford,  and  for  a  long  pe- 
riod its  town  clerk.  His  father  was 
Rev.  Erastus  Andrews,  pastor  of  a 
church  in  North  Sunderland,  Mass., 
he  having  removed  to  that  State  with 
his  family  early  in  life. 

Judge  Andrews  was  born  in  Sun- 
derland, November  4.  1834,  and  en- 
tered Amherst  College  in  1854,  where 
he  graduated  with  high  honors  four 
years  later.  He  then  studied  law  in 
the  town  of  Sherman,  Connecticut,  and 
in  i860  was  admitted  to  the  Fairfield 
County  bar,  beginning  practice  in  the 
small  town  of  Kent.   His  progress  was 


rapid  and  he  soon  became  known  as 
one  of  the  ablest  young  men  of  the  sec- 
tion. When  John  M.  Hubbard  of 
f-itchfield  was  chosen  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1863,  he  secured  Mr.  An- 
drews to  take  charge  of  his  large  law 
practice  while  the  former  was  attend- 
ing the  sessions  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Hubbard  was  at  that  time  the  leader 
of  the  Litchfield  County  bar,  and  his 
selection  of  so  young  a  man  to  look 
after  his  business  was  a  great  compli- 
ment to  the  legal  ability  of  Mr.  An- 
drews, 

Becoming  a  partner  of  Mr.  Hub- 
bard he  conducted  the  practice  of  the 
firm  with  much  success  during  the 
succeeding  four  years,  and  handled 
some  of  the  most  important  cases  that 
came  before  the  bar  of  the    county. 
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Mr.  Andrews  soon  grew  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  of  that  section  and 
naturally  became  prominent  in  politics. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
senate  in  1868  and  re-ciccted  in  1869. 

Mr.  Andrews  came  into  prominence 
during  the  second  session  when  he  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  In  the  early  sev- 
enties several  of  the  old-time  lawyers 

of  the  Litchfield  bar  who  enjoyed 
large  practices  were  removed  from  the 
field  of  action  from  one  cause  or  an- 
other. Mr.  Hubbard  died.  Origin  S. 
Seymour  and  Edward  W.  Seymour, 
two  other  able  lawyers,  removed  to 
Bridgeport :  so  that  Mr.  Andrews  at 
the  age  of  forty  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  the  largest  and  best  practice 
in  that  portion  of  the  State.  During 
the  next  few  years  his  time  was  whol- 
ly absorbed  in  attending  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  and  he  did  not  enter 
into  politics.  In  1878,  however,  he 
accepted  the  nomination  for  Represen- 
tative from  Litchfield.  At  the  follow- 
ing election  Mr.  Andrews  was  elected, 
and  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  Republican  to  hold  that  office 
since  the  Civil  War.  In  this  session 
Mr.  Andrews  was  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  leader  of  the 
House,  where  he  made  a  strong  im- 
pression as  an  able,  earnest,  painstak- 
ing legislator.  It  has  been  said  by  a 
writer  that  the  wisdom  as  a  leader 
displayed  by  Mr.  Andrews  at  this  ses- 
sion was  what  led  to  his  nomination 
for  Governor  later  on. 

In  1878  Mr.  Andrews  was  nominat- 
ed for  Governor  of  the  State,  and  as 
the  State  GovernmetU  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Democrats  for  almost  a 
decade  his  chances  were  thought  to  be 
very  slight.  In  the  election  he  received 
a  plurality,  but  was  elected  by  the  leg- 
islature.     In    commenting    on    Gov- 


ernor Andrews*  administration  the 
"Medico-Legal  Magazine"  says:  "Dur- 
ing Governor  Andrews*  two  years 
term  of  office,  several  important  meas- 
ures were  before  the  legislature.  The 
boundary  line  between  Connecticut  and 
New  York,  which  had  remained  un- 
certain for  a  centurv  and  a  half,  in 
fact,  since  the  foundation  of  their  Gov- 
ernments, was  at  last  settled  by  a  joint 
commission,  whose  report  was  accept- 
ed by  the  legislatures  of  both  States, 
tion  of  Governor  Andrews*  term  was 
the  passage  of  the  Connecticut  Prac- 
tice Act — a  measure  framed  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the 
State  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  codes 
framed  in  other  States  for  simplifying 
and  reforming  the  common  law  plead- 
ings and  practice  in  civil  actions.  Hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence elsewhere,  this  act  was  a  model 
of  simplicity  and  practical  usefulness, 
reforming  what  was  cumbersome  and 

intricate  in  the  old  practice,  while  it 
retained  the  advantage  of  the  sound 
principles  and  innumerable  precedents 
underlying  it. 

Its  success  has  fully  justified  the 
expectations  of  those  who  procured  its 
But  by  far  the  most  important  legisla- 
passage,  and  it  formed  a  most  impor- 
tant e])och  in  the  history  of  Connecti- 
cut legislation."  Returning  to  his 
practice  Governor  Andrews  was  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
in  1882  by  Governor  Bigelow.  His 
ability  on  the  bench  was  demonstrated 
to  such  a  degree  that  in  1889,  on  the 
retirement  of  Chief  Justice  Park,  Gov- 
ernor Bulkeley  appointed  Governor 
Andrews  to  that  position.  Succeed- 
ing Chief  justice  Park  on  the  chief 
judicial  offices  (^f  the  State,  Governor 
Andrews  occupied  the  position  during 
a  period  when  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant cases  in  the  history  of  the  State 
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were  before  the  court.  The  celebrated 
quo  warranto  suit  growing  out  of  the 
deadlock  of  1891,  the  legal  contest 
growing  out  of  the  legislation  regard- 
ing the  East  Hartford  bridge  affair, 
and  the  suit  of  the  State  against  the 
Aetna  Insurance  Company,  were  some 
of  the  most  important  matters  before 
the  court.  He  was  untiring  in  his 
work,  had  a  wide  range  of  vision 
which,  broadened  with  experience, 
possessed  much  sagacity,  was  uncom- 
monly well  versed  in  the  law  and  had 
the  gift  of  Yankee  common  sense  de- 
veloped in  a  noticeable  degree.  It  is 
said  that  many  of  the  more  important 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  while 
Judge  Andrews  was  on  the  bench, 
were  written  by  him,  and  although  oc- 
casionally some  of  his  learned  col- 
leagues differed  from  his  opinion, 
they  all  recognized  in  him  ability  of  a 
high  order,  great  power  of  analysis, 
and  conceded  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  law  and  the  principles  of  its  appli- 
cation. Governor  Andrews  tendered 
his  resignation  as  chief  justice  to 
Governor  McLean  on  June  10,  1901, 
to  go  into  effect  October  i.  It  was  re- 
luctantly accepted  by  the  Governor. 
The  General  Assembly  at  the  next  ses- 
sion appointed  Governor  Andrews  a 
State  referee  from  December  i,  1901. 
Governor  Andrews  then  retired  to  his 
home  in  Litchfield  where  he  lived  in 
partial  retirement.  In  November, 
1901,  Governor  Andrews  was  unani- 
mously chosen  the  delegate  from 
Litchfield  to  the  late  Constitutional 
Convention  at  Hartford,  held  in  1902. 
He  was  made  presiding  officer  of  the 
convention  by  practically  unanimous 
agreement,  the  same  as  Governor  Oli- 
ver Wolcott  of  Litchfield  was  eighty 
years  before.    He  attended  the  session 


very  faithfully  and  spoke  occasionally 
on  the  floor  of  the  convention. 

Governor  Andrews'  wide  accom- 
plishments were  recognized  by  the 
leading  universities,  as  he  was  made 
LL.  D.  by  Yale,  Amherst  and  Wes- 
levan  Universities. 

He  died  verv  suddenlv  at  his  home 
on  South  street  in  Litchfield  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1902.  The  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Monday,  September  15, 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Litchfield, 
many  state  officers  being  present. 

Of  Governor  Andrews*  career  the 
best  estimate  was  written  by  Charles 
Hopkins  Clark  in  the  Courant  as  fol- 
lows: 

'* Judge  Andrews  has  often  and  fitly 
been  cited  as  a  fine  illutsration  for  the 
younger  men  of  what  chances  there  are 
for  those  who  have  the  sense  and  alril- 
ity  to  improve  their  opportunities.  He 
started  as  a  poor  and  unknown  boy 
and  he  reached  our  highest  and  most 
honored  offices  by  doing  as  well  as  he 
could  what  came  upon  him  to  be  done, 
and  by  avoiding  nothing  that  did  come. 
When  others  decline<d  the  empty  nomi- 
nation for  governor,  he  accepted,  ready 
alike  for  defeat  or  victory ;  and,  when 
he  was  elected,  he  filled  the  office  so 
well  that  other  things  naturally  fol- 
lowed. He  proved  equal  to  whatever 
came  and  so  honors  kept  coming. 

"His  name  has  become  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  state  and  he  has  had  no 
small  part  in  guiding  its  development 
and  shaping  its  laws.  Just  running 
over  the  places  he  has  held  suggests 
what  a  lare^e  fig^ure  he  has  cut  in  our 
affairs,  hut  one  cannot  know  the  whole 
who  has  not  followed  closely  the  de- 
tails of  his  useful  work  during  his  long 
life." 
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HOBART  B.  BIGELOW 
1 881—1883     Two    Years 

The  career  of  Governor  Bigelow 
was  another  brilliant  example  of  a 
self-made  man.  By  great  perse- 
verance and  unflagging  industry  he 
became  one  of  the  first  citizens 
of  this  state  and  a  leading  bus- 
iness man.  He  was  born  in  North 
Haven  on  May  16,  1S34.  His  father 
was  a  prominent  man  »n  the  town,  and 
his  mother  a  lineal  descendant  of 
James  Pierpont,  second  minister  of 
the  New  Haven  Church  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Yale  College. 

The  family  removed  to  Great  Bar- 
rington,  Massachusettr,  when  the  boy 
Bigelow  was  ten  years  of  age.  He 
attended  the  public  rchools  in  that 
town,  and  was  afterwards  a  student 
in  an  academy  at  South  Egremont.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  the  young  man 
left  school,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
William  Faulkner,  of  Guilford,  presi- 
dent of  the  Guilford  Manufacturing 
Company  in  that  town.  It  was  his  de- 
sire to  learn  the  machinist  trade,  but 
he  made  little  progress  in  Guilford  for 
eight  months  after  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence there  the  Company  failed. 
Going  to  New  Haven  he  found  em- 
ployment and  continued  learning  the 
trade  at  the  old  New  Haven  Manufac- 
turing Company. 

When  his  years  of  apprenticeship 
were  over  Mr.  Big'.^low  commenced 
work  with  Ives  and  Smith,  where  he 
remained  until  1861.  Then  he  pur- 
chased the  machine  ^.iiop,  later  on  ad- 
ding the  foundry,  and  by  his  able 
management  so  enlarged  the  business 
that  in  1870  they  transferred  the 
whole  plant  to  Grapevine  Point.     He 


began  the  manufactuie  of  steam  boil- 
ers and  made  such  a  pionounced  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  that  at  the  time 
of  his  death  a  few  years  ago  his  busi- 
ness was  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Con- 
necticut's great  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. It  is  still  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative plants  of  the  state. 

Early  in  his  career  in  New  Haven 
Mr.   Bigelow     became     interested  in 
public  affairs,  and  was  soon  asked  to 
hold  positions  of  trust.     In    1875  he 
was  elected  a  republican   representa- 
tive from  New  Haven  to  the  General 
Assembly.     His  popularity    in     New 
Haven  was  pronounced,    and    when- 
ever he  was  a  nominee  for  office  he 
was  always  successful      Mr.  Bigelow 
was  elected  mayor  of  New  Haven  in 
1878   by   an   overwhelming  majority, 
and  his  administration  was  acceptable 
to  all.     In   1880  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  on  the  republi- 
can ticket,  and  he  served  in  this  office 
for   two   years.     Aft^r   retiring   from 
this  position  Governor  Bigelow  never 
held  public  office  aga'u,  and  devoted 
his  time  to  his  business.     He  died  at 
the  New  Haven  House  on  October  12, 
1891,  after  a  short  illness.     Governor 
Bigelow  showed  **by  his  benevolence, 
highminded    Christian    purposes,    and 
unblemished  personal  character,"  what 
an   influence   such  a  career  can   have 
on  his  fellowmen.     H?  has  left  an  un- 
perishable     record     in     New     Haven 
which   time  cannot    cfl'ace,    and    few 
men  have  lived  and  died  in  that  city 
who  were  more  respccicd  by  the  com- 
munity.    His  son,  Frank  L.  Bigelow. 
was  an   aide-de-camp  on   his   father's 
staff  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School. 
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THOMAS  Mcdonald  waller 

1883—1885    Two  Years 

In  the  life  of  Thomas  M.  Waller 
there  is  much  romance.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  note  that  the  majority  of  the 
governors  of  Connecticut  have 
been  the  architects  of  their  own 
fortunes,  and  it  is  especially  true  of 
Governor  Waller.  He  was  bom  in 
New  York  City  about  the  year  1840, 
and  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Arm- 
strong. His  parents  died  when  he 
was  nine  years  old.  Left  an  orphan 
at  this  tender  age  with  absolutely  no 
means  of  support,  in  a  great  city,  he 
began  at  once  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
newsboy.  From  that  time  on  he  sold 
newspapers  about  the  crowded  streets 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  city,  and 
every  day  was  filled  with  hard  work. 
He  started  his  successful  career  at 
this  age  by  extraordinary  devotion  to 
duty  and  submission  to  the  circum- 
Stances  in  which  he  was  placed.  His 
best  customers  were  found  about  the 
old  Tammany  Hall  of  those  days,  and 
it  is  said  that  more  than  one  night  he 
*'pillovved  his  head  on  the  steps  of  the 
old  Tribune  building." 

After  a  while  he  took  to  the  sea  and 
made  several  long  voyages  as  cabin 
boy  and  cook-mate.  This  hfe  agreed 
with  him  and  he  probably  would  have 
pased  his  days  on  th*?  ocean  had  not 
a  circumstance  occurred  which 
changed  his  whole  career.  In  1849 
he  made  arrangements  to  ship  to  Cali- 
fornia on  the  "Mount  Vernon,"  sail- 
ing from  New  London.  About  the 
time  the  ship  was  to  sail  the  late  Rob- 
ert K.  Waller  of  that  city  found  the 
boy  on  the  wharf,  took  a  fancy  to  him 
at  once,  and  adopted  him.     Recogniz- 


ing the  ability  the  young  man  pos- 
sessed, Mr.  Waller  had  him  take  his 
own  name,  and  the  boy  was  given 
every  advantage  by  his  benefactor. 
He  attended  the  schools  in  New  Lon- 
don, and  was  graduated  from  the 
Bartlett  High  School  with  honors. 
He  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  New  London  County  bar  in 
1861.  Soon  after,  however,  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  Second  Regi- 
ment, Connecticut  Wlunteers,  and 
was  appointed  fourth  sergeant  in 
Company  E. 

After  going  to  the  front  with  his 
regiment  Mr.  Waller  was  compelled 
to  resign  because  of  an  eye  difficulty. 
Although  very  young  he  developed 
unusual  oratorical  powers,  and 
throughout  the  war  helped  the  Fed- 
eral cause  by  delivering  many  patri- 
otic addresses  during  those  dark  days. 
His  magnetic  words  gave  renewed 
courage  to  many  faltering  men.  Re- 
turning to  New  London  he  entered 
the  practice  of  his  profession  and  soon 
gained  an  envious  reputation  as  an 
able  advocate.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Waller  entered  politics  as  a  democrat, 
and  was  an  acknowledged  leader  al- 
most from  the  start. 

He  was  elected  a  representative 
from  New  London  ^.n  the  General 
Assembly  in  1867.  1868,  1872  and 
1876.  During  the  last  session  he  was 
speaker  of  the  house  Mr.  Waller 
was  elected  secretary  of  state  on  the 
democratic  ticket  with  James  E.  Eng- 
lish in  1870.  and  in  18/3  was  honored 
by  being  chosen  mayor  of  his  adopted 
city.  He  was  chosen  state  attorney 
for  New  London  County  in  1875  ^ 
position  which  he  held  until  1883.  In 
1882  Mr.  Waller  was  nominated  for 
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governor  and  after  a  memorable  cam- 
paign in  which  he  visited  all  portions 
of  the  state,  making  speeches  in  his 
own  behalf,  he  was  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  2,390  over  W.  H.  Bulkeley. 
He  served  as  chief  executive  from 
1883  to  1885.  His  charming  person- 
ality, courtly  manners,  and  pronounced 
ability  made  his  name  famous 
throughout  the  country.  Soon  after 
retiring  from  the  governor's  chair  in 
1885,  President  Cleveland  appointed 
Governor  Waller  as  United  States 
Consul -General  at  London,  England. 
He  held  this  position  luitil  1889,  when 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
His  famous  speech  at  St.  Louis  in 
1888,  when  he  placed  in  nomination 
Grover  Cleveland  for  president  proved 
remarkable  as  oratory. 

Governor  Waller  has  held  no  politi- 
cal office  of  late  years  but  has  attained 
great  eminence  at  both  the  Connecti- 
cut and  New  York  bar.  A  writer  in 
commenting  on  his  career  says :  "Gov- 
ernor W^aller  has  consistently  been  a 
democrat  in  politics.  He  has  been 
frankly  independent  on  many  occa- 
sions in  conventions  of  his  party,  and 
in  other  places  of  partisan  debate.  As 
an  orator  he  is  impressive  to  a  degree 
which  on  occasions  of  party  strife  in 
important  gatherings,  has  given  him 
a  magnetic  hold  of  men.  and  no  man 
of  his  party  in  the  state  has  so  often 
carried  convictions  by  the  power  of 
eloquence  or  any  other  influence." 

HENRY    BALDWIN    HARRISON 

1885—1887     Two  Years 

Henry  Baldwin  Harrison,  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  lepublican  party 
in    Connecticut,    and    a    distinguished 


lawyer  of  the  state,  was  bom  in  New 
Haven  on  September  11,  1821.  He 
was  the  son  of  Annie  and  Polly  Har- 
rison, members  of  old  Connecticut 
families.  As  a  youth  he  was  a  stu- 
dent, and  he  became  an  assistant 
teacher  in  the  famous  old  time 
school  at  New  Haven,  of  which  John 
H.  Lovell  was  principal.  He  was 
fitted  for  college  by  Rev.  George  A. 
Thatcher,  afterwards  president  of 
Iowa  College,  and  a  distinguished 
scholar.  Entering  Yale  in  1842  the 
young  collegian  attained  scholarship, 
at  the  same  time  continuing  his  duties 
as  an  assistant  in  Mr.  LovelKs  school. 
He  was  graduated  In  1846  as  vale- 
dictorian of  his  class  and  with  the 
highest  honors  the  college  could 
bestow. 

In  the  fall  of  1846  he  commenced 
the  study  of  law  with  Lucius  A.  Peck, 
Esq.,  and  after  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  began  practice  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Peck.  Mr.  Harrison  became 
interested  in  politics,  and  recognized 
as  an  anti-slaverv  leader  in  Connecti- 
cut.  In  1854  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  senate  as  a  Whig. 
While  a  member  of  tVat  body  he  was 
the  author  of  the  Personal  Liberty 
Bill,  and  as  an  active  Whig  in  1855 
was  successful  in  bringing  about  the 
nullification  of  the  fugitive  slave  law. 
During  the  years  1855-6  he  was  one 
of  those  men  who  were  prominent  in 
organizing  the  republican  party  in  this 
state.  He  was  the  nominee  of  the 
party  for  lieutenant  governor  in  1857, 
but  was  defeated. 

In  1865  Mr.  Harrison  again  repre- 
sented New  Haven  in  the  General  As- 
sembly and  his  name  was  frequently 
mentioned   for  L^nited  States  senator 
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and  governor.  During  this  session 
he  became  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  on  railroads  and  in  federal 
relations.  He  constantly  and  elo- 
quently advocated  the  bill  giving 
negroes  the  electoral  franchise.  In 
1873  he  again  represented  New  Haven 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  was  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  In  1874  he  was 
the  republican  candidate  for  governor 
but  was  defeated  by  Charles  Robert 
Ingersoll.  He  was  aj^am  returned  to 
the  General  Assembly  as  a  represen- 
tative from  New  Haven  in  1883,  and 
was  made  speaker.  Mr.  Harrison 
was  nominated  for  governor  in  1884, 
and  after  a  closelv  contested  canvass 
was  elected.  Govomor  Harrison 
served  the  state  in  an  able  manner  for 
two  years,  retiring  in  1887. 

Devoting  himself  absolutely  to  his 
large  legal  practice,  Governor  Harri- 
son lived  quietly  at  lis  home  in  New 
Haven  where  he  was  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  most  honored  residents  of  the 
city.  A  Yale  biographer  has  said  of 
Governor  Harrison  :  ** Probably  his 
unwillingness  to  be  dtawn  away  from 
the  profession  of  his  clioice  has  more 
than  anything  else  hindered  his  re- 
ceiving political  honor.*' 

Governor  Harrison  died  at  his  home 
in  New  Haven  on  October  29,  1901, 
and  his  funeral  was  attended  bv  the 
state's  leading  citizens. 

Charles  Hopkins  Clark  in  "The 
Courant"  paid  glowin^f  tribute  to  the 
brilliant  governor  and  friend  :  "Con- 
necticut born,  Connecticut  bred,  the 
first  scholar  of  his  year  in  Connecti- 
cut's oldest  college,  he  passed  his 
whole  life  in  his  nativ*  state  and  will 


sleep  in  a  Connecticut  grave.  From 
his  youth  he  took  a  gcod  American's 
interest  in  politics,  scorning  the  self- 
ishness that  devotes  a  clear  brain  and 
eloquent  voice  to  the  unremitting  pur- 
suit of  private  gain. 

"As  we  write  his  nrune  the  later 
years  vanish  like  a  mist  and  we  see 
again  the  Harrison  of  Capitol  Hill — 
the  noble  head,  the  keen,  intellectual 
face,  the  unfailing  dignity,  the  unfail- 
ing courtesy.  We  hear  again  the  voice 
that  never  lacked  the  fitting  word,  al- 
ways had  political  conscience  behind 
it,  and  often  rose  to  true  eloquence. 
It  seems  a  strange  thing  that  Henry 
B.  Harrison  should  b?  dead.  We  bid 
farewell,  in  this  parting,  to  a  loyal 
and  scholarly  gentlemap  who  gave  his 
state  faithful  service  in  public  and 
private  station  all  his  hfe  long,  and 
who  now  enriches  Iv^r  with  another 
inspiring  memory." 

PHINEAS  C.  LOUNSBURY 

1887— 1889     Two  Years 

IMiineas  C.  Lounsbnry  was  l)orn  in 
the  town  of  Ridgefield,  January  10, 
1841,  and  is  descended  from  sturdy 
New  England  stock.  The  father  of 
Governor  Lounsburv  was  a  farmer  in 
Ridgefield,  with  an  unapproachable 
reputation.  As  a  boy  the  future  gov- 
ernor helped  his  father  on  the  farm, 
laboring  early  and  late.  He  found 
time  to  attend  school  and  obtain  a 
good  education.  Leaving  the  little 
farm  Mr.  Lounsburv  went  to  New 
York  City  and  secured  employment  as 
a  clerk  in  a  shoe  store.  In  a  short 
time  the  young  man  was  made  confi- 
dential clerk  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
store.     He  afterwards  became  a  trav- 
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elling  salesman  for  the  concern,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  every 
department  of  the  business.  As  a 
**drummer"  he  was  successful,  and  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty -one  years  de- 
cided to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes.  He  began  this  indus- 
try in  New  Haven  under  the  firm  name 
of  Lounsbury  brothers,  his  brother 
being  a  partner  in  the  business.  The 
business  prospered  from  the  first  and 
in  a  short  time  they  iiad  a  very  lucra- 
tive  trade.  They  afterwards  removed 
the  factory  to  South  Nor  walk,  where 
it  has  been  operated  iv.\  a  long  time  as 
Lounsbury,  Mathewson  &  Company. 
His  younger  brother  Iras  been  for  a 
long  time  senior  member  of  the  firm. 
Governor  Lounsbui  \'  demonstrated 
his  patriotism  when  the  Civil  War 
commenced  by  enlist'ng  as  a  private 
in  the  Seventeenth  Connecticut  Vol- 
unteers. His  army  experience  was 
necessarily  brief,  for  .soon  after  reach- 
ing the  front  he  w-as  taken  sick  with 
typhoid  fever ;  and  after  being  in  the 
service  four  months  he  was  honorably 
discharged.  Devoting  himself  to  his 
business  Mr.  Lounsbury  took  part  in 
the  political  discussion  of  the  day,  and 
became  a  prominent  man  in  the  repub- 
lican party.  In  1874  he  was  elected 
a  representative  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly from  the  town  of  Ridgefield,  and 
became  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  that  body.  In  t88o  he  was  a  presi- 
dential elector,  and  did  a  great  amount 
of  hard  campaign  \\or\<  in  support  of 
Garfield  and  Arthur.  Friends  of  Mr. 
Lounsbury  put  his  name  forward  for 
gubernatorial  honors  as  early  as  1882. 
and  his  candidacy  met  with  favor  in 
his  home  county.  In  the  republican 
state  convention  of  1884  there  was  a 


strong  faction  in  favor  of  nominating 
him  for  governor,  but  lie  was  defeated. 
Instead  of  taking  the  situation  as  many 
men  might  he  set  to  work  to  elect  the 
ticket.  It  has  been  said  that  his  manly 
course  at  this  time  was  a  great  factor 
in  rrjaking  his  name  st:  ong  at  the  next 
convention.       In    the    convention    of 

1886  he  was  nominated  for  governor 
and  was  elected  by  a  good  majority. 

Governor  Lounsbury    served    from 

1 887  to  1889,  and  left  a  favorable  rec- 
ord behind  him.  Since  that  time  he 
has  held  no  political  of^ce,  but  has  de- 
voted his  time  to  the  management  of 
the  Preferred  Accident  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  of  which  he 
is  president,  and  also  the  Merchants 
Exchange  National  Bank.  He  is  dis- 
tinctly a  business  man,  a  friend  of  the 
day  laborer,  a  soldier,  a  speaker  who 
can  grace  any  occasion,  and  withal  a 
thoroughly  conscientious  Christian 
gentleman. 

A  writer  has  called  Governor 
Lounsbury  the  second  Buckingham, 
for,  says  he:  *'He  has  the  virtues  of 
our  well-beloved  war  governor,  and 
like  him  coming  from  the  ranks  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  church  and 
home,  to  make  more  conspicuous  in 
public  station  the  integrity  and  per- 
sonal purity,  that  are  the  surest  foun- 
dation of  republican  institution." 

MORGAN  GARDNER RULKELEY 
1889 — ^^3  Four  Years 
Governor  Bulkeley  is  a  member  of 
one  of  Connecticut's  most  distin- 
guished families,  and  his  ancestors 
have  taken  an  important  part  in  the 
affairs  of  this  Commonwealth.  Peter 
Bulkeley  was  born  in  England  in  1583 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  minis- 
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try  at  VVoodhuIl ;  but  was  afterwards 
removed  for  non-conformity.  In  1635, 
in  company  with  a  number  of  friends, 
he  founded  the  settlement  at  Concord, 
and  was  its  first  minister.  He  died  in 
1659  after  a  Hfe  of  ^reat  usefuhiess. 

His  son,  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  Ger- 
sliom  lUilkeley,  a  leading  character  in 
our  colonial  history,  married  the 
daughter  of  Preside.it  Chauncey  of 
Harvard  College.  Their  third  child 
and  eldest  son,  John  Hulkeley,  born  at 
Colchester,  April  19,  1705,  was  grad- 
uated from  Yale  Collos^e  in  1726.  He 
practiced  law  and  medicine  in  his  na- 
tive town,  and  during  the  forty-ei^ht 
years  of  his  life  held  a  great  number 
of  public  odices.  For  thirty-one  ses- 
sions he  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly,  a  member  of  the  council, 
judge  of  the  superior  court,  and  col- 
onel of  the  Twelfth  Regiment  of  the 
Millitia.  His  gran:lson,  Eliphalet, 
was  father  of  John  Charles  I'ulkeley 
of  Colchester,  and  grandfather  of 
ICliphalet  A.  lUdkeley  who  was  one  of 
the  .leading  citizens  <i  Connecticut. 
Studying  law  he  Ix'caiiie  interested  in 
finance  and  politics,  was  one  of  the 
founders  (^f  the  republican  party  in 
Connecticut,  and  its  first  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
organized  both  the  Connecticut  Mu- 
tual and  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies, being  president  of  the  latter  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in   1872. 

His  son.  Morgan  Ga.dner  lUilkeley, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Hast  Had- 
dam  on  December  26,  1837.  He  re- 
moved with  his  father  to  Hartford  in 
1846,  and  obtained  bis  education  in 
the  district  schools  ai'd  the  Hartford 
High  School.     His  beginnings  in  life 


were  of  a  humble  nature,  as  the  first 
position  he  held  was  tiiat  of  an  errand 
boy  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Brooklyn, 
Xew  York.  This  was  in  1852,  and  his 
progress  was  rapid,  for  in  a  short 
time  he  was  a  confidential  clerk,  and 
in  a  few  years  a  partner  in  the  con- 
cern. When  the  Civd  War  opened 
Mr.  Bulkeley  enlisted  in  the  Thir- 
teenth New  York  Regiment  and  was 
at  the  front  under  General  McClellan 
during  the  Peninsular  campaign.  He 
afterwards  served  under  General 
Mansfield.  The  elder  Bulkeley  died 
in  1872  and  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  then 
removed  to  Hartford,  which  he  has 
made  his  home  ever  since. 

He  immediatelv  entered  into  the 
financial  and  social  iife  of  the  city, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  Hartford.  To  the  founding 
of  the  United  States  Bank  he  gave 
much  time  and  labor,  and  was  its  first 
president.  Upon  the  retirement  of 
Thomas  hjulers  from  the  presidency 
of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Mr.  lUilkeley  was  elected  as  his 
successor,  thus  becoming  its  third 
president.  As  a  financier  he  has  al- 
ways had  an  enviable  reputation  and 
is  a  director  in  the  Willimantic  Linen 
Company,  the  Aetna  National  Bank, 
and  several  other  successful  corpora- 
tions. The  wonderful  success  of  the 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  may 
be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  Mr. 
lUilkeley 's  rare  business  ability,  both 
as  a  manager  and  financier. 

Soon  after  bis  removal  to  Hartford 
he  began  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  lo- 
cal politics.  During  the  early  seven- 
ties Mr.  Bulkelev  was  a  councilman 
and   alderman    from   the   fourth   ward 
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and  in  1880  was  elected  mayor  of 
Hartford.  He  became  so  popular  in 
this  office  that  he  was  re-elected  three 
times  thus  serving  four  terms,  from 
1880  to  1888. 

While  mayor  he  exercised  his  best 
ability  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
citv  in  an  economical  manner,  and 
was  the  fearless  exponent  of  measures 
which  he  thought  to  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  city  irrespective  of 
partisan  feeling.  Among  the  poorer 
classes  he  has  always  been  very  lib- 
eral with  his  fortune,  and  it  is  said 
that  while  mayor  of  Hartford  Mr. 
Bulkeley  gave  away  every  year  more 
than  he  received  as  his  salary.  His 
administration  as  mayor  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  his  friends  thought  him  a 
desirable  candidate  for  governor.  In 
1886  Mr.  Bulkeley's  name  was  pre- 
sented to  the  republican  state  conven- 
tion but  the  enthusiasm  over  Mr. 
Lounsbury  was  so  great  that  solely 
in  the  interest  of  good  feeling  the 
former  withdrew  from  the  guberna- 
torial contest.  He  supported  Mr. 
Lounsbury  in  the  Campaign  that  fol- 
lowed, and  in  1888,  was  nominated  by 
acclamation  for  governor  of  the  state 
amid  great  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Bulkeley 
was  elected  and  took  his  seat  January 
10,  1889.  ^Js  administration  was 
characterized  by  a  vigorous  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Execu- 


tive to  serve  the  state  as  well  as  pos- 
sible. General  Merwin  was  nomin- 
ated in  1890  and  at  the  election  which 
followed,  the  first  under  the  present 
secret  ballot  law,  the  result  showed 
such  a  close  vote  that  there  was  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  who  was  the  vic- 
tor. The  returns  were  not  accepted 
by  the  officials  as  conclusive,  or  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  long, 
dreary  contest  followed  and  as  the 
General  Assembly  failed  to  settle  the 
question  of  gubernatorial  succession, 
Governor  Bulkeley,  acting  under  the 
constitution,  remained  in  office,  and 
exercised  the  duties  of  governor  for 
the  next  two  years.  He  retired  from 
the  office  when  his  successor  was  duly 
elected  and  inducted  into  office  in  1893. 
Since  that  time  Governor  Bulkeley 
has  not  held  political  office,  but  has 
been  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  Governor  Bulkeley  is  still  a 
resident  of  Hartford  where  he  is  hon- 
ored as  being  one  of  the  fore  men  of 
the  city. 

He  is  a  member  of  Massachusetts 
Commanderv  Loval  Lcq:ion ;  Robert 
O.  Tyler  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution ;  Connecticut 
Societv  of  the  War  of  1812;  Colonial 
War  Society ;  Connecticut  Historical 
Society  and  the  Union  League  Club 
of  New  York  Citv. 


IT  IS  THE  MAN,  NOT  THE  PLACE  THAT  COUNTS 
—IT  LS  WHAT  YOU  ARE,  NOT  WHERE  YOU  ARE— 
THE  ART  LIES  IN  PROVING  GREATER  THAN  THE 
POSITION  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BOK 


LITCHFIELD    COUNTY;     ITS   CONTRIBUTIONS    TO 
THE   NATION'S   POWER  AND   FAME 

RECORD  OF  INFLUENCE  NOT  EXCELLED  BY  ANY  OTHER  COLLEC- 
TION OF  TOWNS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— MOTHER  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  DISTINGUISHED  MEN— ANOTHER  ABLE  ARTICLE 

BY 

H.  CLAY  TRUMBULL,  S.  T.  D. 

(Author  of  "Studies  in  Social  OrienUl  Life'\  '* Friendship,  the  Master  Passion/* 

and  many  other  Volumes) 

Dr.  Trumbull  sat  in  the  pleasant  room  in  his  Philadelphia  home,  confined  by  infirmities,  and  with 
the  sunshine  streaming  down  upon  him,  continued  the  labors  of  a  remarkable  life,  recalling  with 
wonderful  vigor  the  experiences  of  a  septuagenarian.  Litchfield  has  always  held  a  precious  place  in 
his  memory,  and  he  speaks  of  his  boyhood  days  there  with  reverent  enthusiasm.  **  I  prepared  a  little 
booklet  some  years  ago  upon  this  Connecticut  mother  of  distinguished  men,"  said  Dr.  Trumbull,  a 
short  time  ago,  **  and  I  am  now  considering  revising  it  and  completing  my  work  on  the  subject.'*  It  is 
this  literary  labor  that  is  presented  herewith,  the  manuscript  having  been  secured  from  the  anthor 
marked,  **  revised  for  The  Coiinecticut  Magazine,"  and  the  first  part  begun  below.  It  will  continue 
through  several  issues,  and  in  the  meantime  the  distinguished  author  has  passed  away,  dying  a  few 
days  ago.    His  **  Recollections  of  Stonington  "  in  the  last  number  created  wide  interest.— Editor 


fN  the  States  of  the  American 
Union,  West  and  South,  the 
county  is  practically  the  unit 
of  population  and  of  influence.  In 
those  states  the  towns,  or  the  town- 
ships, as  they  are  called,  are  of  minor 
importance,  and  are  usually  designat- 
ed by  the  county  to  which  they  belong. 
But  in  the  Eastern,  or  the  New  Eng- 
land, states,  the  towns,  which  are  not 
commonly  called  "townships,"  have  a 
prominence  and  independence  not  ac- 
corded to  them  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  In  these  states  a  county  is 
a  collection  of  towns,  making,  as  it 
were,  a  smaller  state  within  the  state, 
with  a  prominence  and  importance  not 
accorded  to  the  county  elsewhere  in 
this  country.  This  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind  while  considering  the 
importance  of  one  Connecticut  county. 


Connecticut,  next  to  the  smallest  of 
the  New  England  states,  and  one  of 
the  smaller  states  in  the  Union,  has 
eight  of  these  distinctive  and  promi- 
nent counties,  each  one  with  its 
marked  characteristics,  and  with  histo- 
ries that  are  worthy  of  study  in  con- 
nection with  the  early  and  later  his- 
tory of  our  country.  This  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  the  character  of 
the  people  who  were  its  early  settlers, 
taken  in  connection  with  its  climate 
and  territorial  peculiarities. 

Litchfield  Cotmty  is  the  northwest- 
em  county  of  Connecticut,  where  Con- 
necticut borders  on  Massachusetts  and 
New  York.  It  averages  about  thirty- 
three  miles  in  length  and  about  twen- . 
ty-seven  miles  in  width.  It  has,  at 
the  present  time,  some  twenty  and 
more  separate  towns.    It  will  be  seen 
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that  the  limits  of  Litchfield  County 
are  not  much,  if  any,  more  extensive 
than  those  of  the  "ranch"  of  many  a 
single  cattle-king  in  Arizona,  Texas, 
or  New  Mexico;  but  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  there  is  no  other 
county  in  the  United  States  that  can 
show  such  a  record  for  power  and  in- 
fluence as  Litchfield  County.  Yet  this 
county  has  v/ithin  its  limits  not  a  sin- 
gle city,  nor  any  one  leading  industry, 
to  account  for  its  surpassing  influence. 
Whatever  else  is  to  be  reckoned  in  this 
problem,  the  power  of  the  "Connecti- 
cut Yankee,"  as  such,  must  be  consid- 
erd  a  main  factor. 

Litchfield  County  was  one  of  the 
latest  settled  of  the  Connecticut  coun- 
ties. When  the  first  settlers  came 
thither  from  Hartford  and  Windsor 
and  Lebanon,  in  about  1720,  a  century 
after  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower  at 
Plymouth,  Indians  were  still  there, — 
as  were  bears,  and  wildcats,  and  wild 
turkeys.  The  pioneer  settlers  of 
Litchfidd  County  were  men  ready  to 
meet  difficulties  and  to  overcome 
them.  And  those  who  followed  them 
were  men  of  the  same  stamp.  All  the 
trustworthy  histories  of  Litchfield 
Coxmty  bear  witness  to  this  fact. 

This  prominence  of  Litchfield 
County  was  shown  very  early,  and  it 
has  continued  unto  a  recent  date. 
Colonel  Ethan  Allen  was  a  native  of 
Litchfield  County.  His  work  at  the 
evening  of  the  American  Revolution 
is  an  important  portion  of  American 
history.  And  before  Ethan  Allen 
went  to  Ticonderoga  he  was  engaged 
in  starting  an  iron  furnace  and  foun- 
dry in  this  county.  While  we  should 
not  look  for  an  important  enterprise 
of  that  kind  so  far  from  tidewater, 
diat  foundry  furnished  much  of  the 


shot  and  shell  used  in  the  Revolution, 
and  much  of  the  heavy  iron  work,  in- 
cluding the  larger  anchors,  in  the  ear- 
lier United  States  Navy. 

The  ore  beds,  early  discovered  in 
the  upper  part  of  Litchfield  Cotmty, 
were  found  to  produce  better,  tough- 
er, and  more  tenacious  iron  than  was 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  coun- 
try. For  a  long  time  our  cannon  and 
shot  and  shell,  and  especially  our 
ships'  chain-cables,  had  to  be  made 
from  this  iron.  It  was  not  until  the 
present  generation  that  anything  was 
found  to  compete  with  this  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  Before  then,  the  ar- 
mories of  Harper's  Ferry  and  Spring- 
field had  to  come  here  for  their  sup- 
plies. 

Colonel  Seth  Warner  was  another 
native  of  this  county  who  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  and  later  at  Bennington.  A 
considerable  number  of  Revolutionary 
officers  were  from  this  county,  but 
they  were  less  prominent  than  Ethan 
Allen  and  Seth  Warner.  The  first 
cavalry  regiment  raised  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary Army  was  formed  here  by 
Colonel  Elisha  Sheldon  of  Salisbury, 
and  it  did  good  service  in  various 
fields.  Ira  Allen  was  a  brother  of 
Ethan  Allen,  and  an  associate  of  the 
more  distinguished  brother.  The  two 
had  no  small  part  in  beginning  that 
war  successfully.  The  distinguished 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Norfolk,  an  influential  church  to 
this  day,  left  his  parish  to  go  as  a 
chaplain  in  the  Continental  Army. 
From  the  beginning,  he  was  always 
ready  to  lead  or  to  follow  at  the  call  of 
dutv. 

The  famous  equestrian  statue  of 
King  George  III,  of  gilded  lead,  that 
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stood  in  Bowling  Green,  New  York, 
when  it  was  overturned  by  the  pa- 
triotic crowd  at  first  disappeared. 
Later  it  was  found  in  Litchfield  Coun- 
ty, in  the  home  of  the  Hon.  Oliver 
Wolcott,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  who  came  to  Litch- 
field from  Windsor.  The  statue  was 
melted  down,  and  made  into  forty 
thousand  bullets,  by  the  zealous 
daughters  of  Litchfield  County.  One 
set  of  daughters  was  making  blankets 
and  clothing  for  the  Colonial  troops, 
while  still  other  daughters  were  mak- 
ing bullets  to  kill  their  enemies. 
Xfajor,  and  later  General,  John  Sedg- 
wick, of  this  county,  was  in  the  Revo- 
lution, and  General  Herman  Swift 
was  in  this  war,  and  also  in  the 
French  War.  Thus  Litchfield  Coun- 
ty did  its  full  part  in  the  American 
Revolution,  and  lost  its  full  share  of 
men.  Aaron  Burr  had  his  home  in 
Litchfield  County  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  Revolution,  and  his  record  was 
a  good  one  then. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how 
much  emancipation,  with  its  conse- 
quences, might  have  been  delayed,  but 
for  the  work  of  two  natives  of  the 
county — ^Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  with 
her  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  that  took 
hold  of  the  popular  mind,  and  led  it ; 
and  John  Brown  of  Osawatomie,  who 
precipitated  the  conflict  of  arms. 
When  two  of  the  Southerners,  just  af- 
ter the  war,  came  out  from  a  theater 
in  New  York  where  they  had  seen 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  acted,  one  of 
them  said  to  the  other,  "Will,  that's 
what  licked  us."  And  that  seemed 
reasonable.  The  man  who  hanged 
John  Brown  said,  after  the  war,  "John 
Brown  was  a  great  man."  John 
Brown  certainly  had  a  part  in  a  great 


work,  and  he  was  a  Litchfield  County 
man. 

Other  prominent  clergymen  in  this 
country,  bom  in  Litchfield  County, 
had  no  small  measure  of  responsibility 
for  preparing  the  nation  for  its  suc- 
cessful life  struggle.  Prominent 
among  these  were  Horace  Bushnell; 
one  of  the  greatest  religious  thinkers 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  one  of  its  foremost 
preachers,  both  of  whom  are  immor- 
talized in  statues  of  bronze  in  the 
cities  where  they  preached  longest. 
Also  Charles  G.  Finney,  who  was  for 
a  generation  the  representative  anti- 
slavery  preacher  in  the  New  York 
Tabernacle,  which  was  built  to  give 
him  a  pulpit. 

John  Pierpont,  who  was  bom  in 
the  same  town  as  Horace  Bushnell 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  did  his 
share  in  arousing  the  country,  by  his 
voice  and  pen,  to  the  sin  of  slavery 
and  the  blessings  of  liberty.  His  ad- 
dress of  General  Warren  to  his  liber- 
ty-loving men, 
"Stand!  the  ground's  your  own,  my 

braves ! 
Will  ye  g^ve  it  up  to  slaves?" 
had  its   full  part  in  arousing   New 
England  boys  and  youth  to  faithful- 
ness in  their  stmggle  of  the  ages. 

Elizur  Wright  of  Litchfield  was  a 
joumalist  and  a  philanthropist  who 
had  no  insignificant  part  in  preparing 
the  way  for  emancipation.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Anti-Slavery 
Magazine,  the  Massachusetts  Aboli- 
tionist, and  The  Chronotype.  His 
words  were  received  with  conflicting 
curses  and  cheers  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  for  years.  The  words 
of  Litchfield  County  men  have  gone 
out  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
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Hundreds  of  Litchfield  County  men 
were  prominent  in  the  Civil  War  that 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  John 
Brown  and  EHzur  Wright  and 
Charles  G.  Finney  had  so  much  to  do 
in  bringing  about.  Prominent  among 
these  was  Major-General  John  Sedg- 
wick, known  in  the  army  as  "Uncle 
John."  He  was  a  valued  corps  com- 
mander. President  Lincoln  offered 
him  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  but  he  declined  it.  Another 
distinguished  United  States  Army  of- 
ficer from  Litchfield  County  was  Gen- 
eral Henry  W.  Wessels,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  Mexico  and  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  and,  after 
the  war,  as  an  Indian  fighter  in  the 
Northwest. 

A  prominent  and  effective  corps  in 
the  Civil  War  from  Litchfield  Coun- 
ty was  the  Second  Heavy  Artillery  of 
Connecticut,  and  various  infantry  reg- 
iments contributed  field  and  company 
and  staff  officers,  who  did  excellent 
service  for  their  country  and  reflected 
honor  on  their  native  county.  One 
such  patriot  was  Colonel  Dutton,  com- 
manding the  Ninety-eighth  New 
York  Infantry,  who  went  out  from  the 
old  Dutton  hcMnestead  to  serve  his 
country  and  meet  his  death  in  Mc- 
Clellan's  Chickahominy  campaign. 

It  was  General  Erastus  Blakeslee, 
of  that  same  Litchfield  County,  who, 
after  serving  with  honor  in  command 
of  a  cavalry  regiment,  studied  for  the 
ministry,  and,  after  being  in  several 
pastorates,  founded  the  system  of 
Blakeslee  lessons  for  general  Bible 
study. 

Captain  Valentine  B.  Chamberlain, 
of  Colebrook,  was  a  gallant  officer  in 
the  Seventh  Connecticut  Regiment. 
He  was  captured  on  Morris  Island. 


and  was  my  loved  associate  in  Coltun- 
bia  jail.  His  thrilling  escape  and  re- 
capture are  told  of  in  "The  Knightly 
Soldier."  His  brother,  Abiram 
Chamberlain,  is  governor  of  Con- 
necticut in  1903.  Ezra  L.  Moore,  of 
Salisbury,  also  in  the  Seventh  R^- 
ment,  was  adjutant  of  General  Joseph 
R.  Hawley,  in  the  regiment,  in  the 
brigade,  and  in  the  division. 

Even  a  Litchfield  County  private 
soldier  is  likely  to  make  his  mark. 
Thus  Dorrance  Atwater,  while  a  pris- 
oner in  Andersonville,  being  employed 
on  duty  in  the  records,  made  a  dupli- 
cate list  of  those  thousands  of  prison- 
ers, and  brought  it  away  for  the  bene- 
fit of  bereaved  families.  The  list  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Clara  Bar- 
ton, at  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross 
nurses. 

An  illustration  of  the  pre-eminence 
of  Litchfield  County  in  the  training  of 
the  young  for  their  best  work  in  the 
service  of  their  fellows  and  of  their 
God  is  well  shown  in  its  pioneer  work 
in  the  several  learned  professions. 
For  instance,  the  first  Law  School  in 
America  was  in  Litchfield  County. 
And  this  was  a  school  of  national 
prominence  before  one  had  been  at- 
tempted by  Harvard,  or  Yale,  or  Col- 
umbia, or  Pennsylvania,  or  Virginia. 
This  pioneer  Law  School  was  started 
by  Judges  Reeve  and  Gould.  Up  to 
that  time  no  college  or  university  in 
America  had  attempted  instruction  in 
law  as  one  of  its  courses,  nor  was  the 
law  treated  as  a  liberal  science. 

Tapping  Reeve,  a  young  lawyer  in 
Litchfield,  projected  this  Law  School, 
and  so  successfullv  did  he  conduct  his 
new  experiment  that  its  reputation 
"soon  became  as  extensive  as  the 
country,  and  young  men  from  Maine 
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to  Georgia  sought  to  finish  their  law 
studies  here."  When  Mr.  Reeve  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court*  he  associated  with  him  in  the 
Law  School  a  young  lawyer,  James 
Gould ;  and  when  he  too  was  raised  to 
the  bench,  the  Law  School  was  known 
as  that  of  Judges  Reeve  and  Gould. 
It  was  said  of  Judge  Reeve  "that  he 
first  gave  the  law  a  place  among  lib- 
eral studies  in  this  country;  that  he 
found  it  a  skeleton,  and  clothed  it  with 
life,  color,  and  complexion;"  and 
again,  that  this  school  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  legal  learning;  and  it  was, 
in  consequence,  felt  in  the  jurispru- 
dence as  well  as  in  the  legislation  of 
all  the  states. 

More  than  a  thousand  lawyers  were 
trained  at  the  Litchfield  County  Law 
School,  many  of  whom  became  emi- 
nent jurists  and  legislators.  From 
that  Law  School  there  went  out 
among  others  a  vice-president  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  John  C. 
Calhoun,  yet  he  would  hardly  be 
called  a  Connecticut  Yankee.  There 
were  also  of  graduates  of  that  school 
two  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  sixteen  United 
States  senators,  fifty  representatives 
in  Congress,  forty  judges  of  the  high- 
er state  courts,  besides  several  Cabi- 
net members  and  various  foreign  min- 
isters. And  this  is  but  a  single  item 
in  the  wide  influence  of  Litchfield 
County. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  academies  and  g^mmar 
schools  were  more  commonly  founded 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  youth. 
Universities  were  not  so  commonly 
found  at  the  corners  of  the  streets. 
Litchfield  County  did  good  work  with 
educational    agencies.    One    of    the 


first  of  these  was  Morris  Academy, 
founded  by  James  Morris,  a  Revolu- 
tionary officer.  In  1815,  in  a  sketch 
of  Litchfield  County,  it  was  said  of 
Morris  Academy,  "The  once  celebrat- 
ed Morris  Academy  was  founded  in 
1799."  The  influence  for  good  of 
that  pioneer  academy  was  long  con- 
tinued and  widespread. 

A  new  step  was  early  taken  in  the 
line  of  female  education,  and  a  new 
tone  given  to  such  education,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Female  Seminary 
under  Miss  Sarah  Pierce,  in  Litchfield. 
This  was  prominent  before  the  coun- 
try for  many  years.  After  a  while  it 
was  under  the  charge  of  John  P. 
Brace,  whom  I  knew  well  and  greatly 
admired  half  a  century  ago.  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  said  she  never 
knew  so  inspiring  and  eflicient  a 
teacher  as  he.  He  taught  some  of  the 
most  prominent  women  in  this  coun- 
try, and  a  number  of  well-known  mis- 
sionaries. His  work  influenced  the 
character  and  shaped  the  methods  of 
female  education  far  and  near  for 
years. 

In  the  town  of  Washington,  in 
Litchfield  County,  was  for  many  years 
the  famous  family  and  select  school, 
taught  by  a  Mr.  Gunn.  It  was  popu- 
larly known  as  "The  Gunnery,"  and 
also  as  "The  Bird  School."  This 
school  was  well  known  through  the 
United  States  by  being  so  often  writ- 
ten about  by  prominent  writers. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  often  spoke  of 
it  enthusiastically  in  his  letters  in  The 
Independent,  and  Dr.  Josiah  G.  Hol- 
land made  it  a  feature  in  his  "Arthur 
Bonnycastle"'  as  "The  Bird  School." 

A  Litchfield  County  lawyer,  Cyrus 
Swan,  was  the  friend  and  counsel  of 
Matthew  Vassar,  and  was  the  means 
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of  getting  the  Vassar  Female  Coll^^e 
started.  At  the  urgent  request  of  Mr. 
Vassar,  Mr.  Swan  was  treasurer  and 
manager  during  his  lifetime.  A  Nor- 
folk woman,  Miss  Hannah  Lyman, 
trained  under  Miss  Lyon  at  Mt  Hoi- 
yoke  Seminary,  was  the  efficient  and 
devoted  first  principal  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege, and  put  her  permanent  impress 
on  it  for  good. 

A  cousin  and  neighbor  of  Cyrus 
Swan  was  the  founder  of  the  famous 
"Hill  School  for  Boys"  at  Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania,  and  members  of  the 
family  are  still  in  charge  of  the  Hill 
School.  Another  member  of  that  ed- 
ucational family,  who  married  into 
another  Litchfield  County  family,  was 
at  the  head  of  a  famous  school  for 
boys  in  Fairfield  County.  Thus 
Litchfield  County  has  had  prominence 
in  higher  education  for  generations  in 
widely  diflFerent  fields. 

Professor  Amos  Smith,  of  Morris, 
formerly  in  Litchfield,  had  for  years  a 
notable  school  in  New  Haven  for  boys 
and  young  men.  Pupils  on  whom  he 
put  his  impress  made  their  influence 
felt  throughout  this  country  and  be- 
yond. Among  these  were:  General 
Garcia,  of  Cuba;  Hiram  Bingham, 
Jr.,  bom  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
a  pioneer  missionary  in  Micronesia; 
Dan  Huntington,  president  of  the  Na- 
tionary  Academy  of  Design ;  Profess- 
or N.  W.  Hodge,  of  Oberlin  College ; 


A.  S.  Darrow,  principal  of  Vicksburg 
Female  Seminary,  and  other  notables. 

A  young  ladies'  boarding-schooli 
widely  and  favorably  known  through- 
out the  country,  is  called  the  "Cather- 
ine Aiken  School"  of  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut The  head  of  that  school  is 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Devan,  a 
granddaughter  of  Henry  Ward  Beech- 
er, and  of  a  well-known  Litchfield 
County  family.  One  of  her  valued 
helpers  is  her  sister.  Miss  Scoville, 
who  has  been  peculiarly  successful  in 
pioneer  work  among  the  Indians. 

This  county,  which  was  so  early 
prominent  for  its  pioneer  law  school, 
for  its  pattern  academies,  and  for  its 
first  young  ladies'  seminary,  has  kept 
up  its  reputation  in  the  line  of  emi- 
nent institutions  of  learning  to  the 
present  day.  Not  only  are  schools, 
founded  or  conducted  by  its  natives, 
maintained  in  other  places  near  or  far, 
but  references  to  the  many  pages 
of  our  leading  monthly  or  weddy 
magazines  will  often  show  us  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  well-known  prepara- 
tory schools  and  endowed  academies 
for  young  men  and  young  women  in 
that  one  small  rural  county.  One  of 
its  more  modern  and  well-endowed 
schools  is  the  Robbins  School  of  Nor- 
folk, in  memory  of  one  of  the  choicest 
Litchfield  County  families  famous  for 
several  generations. 


"II  wholesome  labor  wearies  at  first,  afterward  it  lends  pleasure;    the  frost j  air  now 
chills  the  peasant's  cheek,  afterward  it  will  make  his  blood  the  warmer.'* 

—NeweU  Dwight  HOHt. 
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TALES  OF  A  DAY'S  WORK  IN  THE  YEARS  OF  THE  EARLY 
REPUBLIC— THRIFT  AND  FRUGALITY  THE  COMMON  HERED- 
ITAMENT—MEMORIES    OF     A    COUNTRY    SCHOOLMASTER 
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Mr.  Markham  is  the  author  of  the  article  entitled  **  Barly  Coinage  of  Money  in  America"  in  Vol. 
VII  of  The  Connecticut  Magazine,  m  which  he  has  been  introduced  to  his  readers.  For  some  time  Ji« 
has  been  writiof;  his  memories  as  a  country  schoolmaster  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  The 
life  and  customs  of  the  times  are  told  by  him  in  a  reminiscent  style,  which  carries  one  back  to  the 
homes  of  the  forefathers,  and  we  sit  in  the  firelight  from  the  burning:  log  and  listen  to  the  stone*  of 
the  past.    These  reminiscences  will  t>e  continued  by  Mr.  Markham  for  several  issues.—BDiTOR 


^n^Y  memory  goes  back  to  the 
^11  J  days  of  sixty-five  years 
ago  and  distinctly  I  re- 
call those  old  boyhood  scenes. 
I  am  now  approaching  the 
three-quarters'  century  mark  and 
fifty-five  years  ago  I  was  a  coun- 
try' schoolmaster  in  Connecticut.  With 
much  interest  I  have  noted  the  trend 
of  progress,  and  the  pictures  in  my 
memory  of  the  long-ago-yesterday 
und  the  strenuous  to-day  present  a 
remarkable  contrast.  I  have  often 
been  asked  if  our  hard-working 
forefathers  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century  when  railroading  and 
electricity  and  a  thousand  modem  in- 
ventions were  unknown,  really  enjoy- 
ed life.  In  the  secluded  existence  of 
the  infant  republic  what  were  their 
recreations?  In  the  times  when 
ever}^hing  beyond  the  Hudson  was 
the  wild  west  and  the  agricultural 
east  was  disturbed  only  by  the  rattling 
wheels  of  the  stage-coach  was  there 
any  real  enjo)mient?  Was  it  not  a 
matter-of-fact,  hard,  uninteresting  ex- 
istence?   And    I    answer    from    my 


sweet  recollections  of  the  early  'thir- 
ties,— these  were  the  days  of  well- 
earned  comfort  and  happiness;  days 
when  honesty  and  frugality  extended 
beneficent  blessings.  Our  pleasures 
were  simple  and  less  exacting  than  to- 
day; our  labor  was  physically  labor- 
ious and  rest  well-earned. 

Long  hours  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
in  the  summer  made  a  day's  work  for 
the  men ;  and  for  the  women,  almost 
as  exacting  in  bodily  exertiofli  the 
hours  were  even  longer.  It  was  an 
epoch  of  compensations  and  nearly  all 
of  the  people  of  my  memory  enjoyed 
accumulations  from  year  to  year  as  a 
result  of  their  arduous  work.  They 
saw  stalwart  sons  and  robust  daugh- 
ters grow  to  maturity,  busy  and  dili- 
gent; fitted  to  cope  with  the  world 
and  mature  into  useful  citizens.  And 
that  is  the  truest  happiness.  True,  we 
did  not  have  the  theater,  or  the  lec- 
ture. Cards  were  considered  instru- 
ments of  the  Devil  to  plague  humanity 
and  so  we  had  quilting  bees,  and  husk- 
ing bees  and  the  singing  schooL 

Lc^  houses  were  never  much  in 
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vogue  in  Connecticut  The  very  poor 
sometimes  built  board  and  slab  shan- 
ties, and  occasionally  one  would  see  a 
turf  hut ;  but  these  were  not  houses  in 
the  true  acceptation.  Usually  they 
were  small  at  first;  enlarged  as  chil- 
dren multiplied  and  eventually  became 
so  full  that  a  portion  of  the  family  had 
to  ''swarm." 

A  common  style  of  house  was  the 
Gambrel  roof — sometimes  called  the 
hip  roof.  Modifications  of  the  Gam- 
brel roof  are  much  used  by  architects 
of  tc-day  in  building  suburban  homes, 
partly  for  the  effect  and  partly  to  econ- 
omize room  in  the  attic.  These 
houses  were  low,  one  story  affairs, 
with  windows  in  each  of  the  gable 
ends,  but  rarely  with  windows  in  the 
lower  roof.  Pardon  me  if  I  go  be- 
yond my  own  recollections  and  tell  of 
things  that  I  heard  from  my  father's 
knee.  But  common  in  my  early  days 
was  the  house  much  favored  by  build- 
ers seventy-five  or  a  hundred  years 
gone  by.  It  was  called  the  lean-to, 
and  was  two  stories  in  front,  with 
short  steep  roof  and  the  rear  roof  a 
long  one  extending  down,  till  a  tall 
person  could  touch  the  eaves  from  the 
ground.  Frequently  the  roof  took  a 
curve,  somewhere  toward  the  middle 
and  became  more  flattened  at  the  low- 
er portion.  It  was  a  great  conven- 
ience, as  the  good  housewife  could 
place  her  sliced  apples,  whortleberries 
and  other  fruits  to  dry.  The  boys 
could  also,  for  the  same  purpose,  use 
the  roof  for  chestnuts,  hickory  nuts 
and  butternuts. 

A  "quassi"  imitation  of  the  colonial, 
without  the  pillars,  porch  or  piazza,  in 
some  of  the  better  houses,  would  be 
seen,  like  the  well  known  Governor 
Saftonstall  mansion. 


» 


n 


I  recall  another  style  of  a  cheaper 
house  built  bv  Peter  Huxford,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  in  Glastonbury,  now 
in    the    township    of    Marlborough* 
About  1725  Peter  moved  to  Glaston- 
bury  from  Chappaquidick,   Martha's 
Vineyard.    The  arrangement  of  the 
inner  house  varied,  of  course,  to  cor- 
respond to  the  size ;  but  usually,  there 
were  two  front  rooms,  a  oarlor  or  best 
room,  and  the  sitting  or  second  best 
parlor;  a  large  kitchen  and  "buttery 
Ml  the  rear  and  frequently  a  "sink' 
room ;  but  often  the  whole  family  took 
their  matutinal  wash  from  a  hollow 
rock  near  the  well.     If  the  house  was 
of  sufficient  size,  there  was  a  bed  room 
or  two  on  the  first  floor,  but  generally 
the  sleeping  rooms  were  on  the  floor 
above.     In   winter   these   bed   rooms 
were    above    and    were    exceedingly 
cold.    The  roof  was  thin;  the  walls 
and  partitions  were  thin  and  water 
could  not  be  placed  in  them  because  it 
would  freeze  and  ruin  the  vessels  in 
which    it    was    stored.      Bitter    cold 
nights  there  were  in  those  times  and 
the  children  shivered  and  huddled  to- 
gether  for   warmth.     Then   was  tlie 
good  mother  and  grandmother  very 
much    in    evidence.     The    old    brass 
warming  pan  was  produced  and  filled 
with  hot  coals,  drawn  quickly  about 
between  the  sheets  and  over  the  pil- 
lows.    The   little   and   big   shivering 
folks  jumped  in  and  were  made  happy 
by  the  grateful  warmth.     Fire  places 
had  to  be  built  in  every  living  room. 
The  kitchen  had  to  be  a  particularly 
large  one.     In  the  big  open  fire  place, 
the      long      black      heavy      "crane" 
mortared  into  the  side  could  be  swung 
backward    and    forward    as    desired. 
"Pot  hooks  and  tramels"  and  short 
stout  links  of  chains  were  suspended 
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from  the  crane  and  pots  and  kettles 
could  be  lowered  to  the  fire  or  raised 
from  the  fire  at  will.  Kitchen  uten- 
sils were  not  then  as  now.  A  tea  ket- 
tle, two  iron  pots,  one  holding  per- 
haps a  gallon  and  another  two  or 
more,  were  indispensible.  A  couple 
of  ''spiders"  of  different  sizes;  a  big 
iron  kettle  and  brass  kettle  holding 
from  eight  to  ten  gallons  were  used 
for  washing  purposes;  to  make  soap 
and  to  boil  down  cider.  Necessarily 
there  was  the  big  brick  or  stone  oven, 
four  or  five  feet  in  length  and  of  pro- 
portionate width.  This  was  heated 
every  Saturday,  and  if  the  family  was 
large,  again  about  the  middle  of  the 
week.  Hard,  well-seasoned  wood 
must  be  carefully  selected  and  the 
housewife  must  use  experienced  judg- 
ment to  bring  the  oven  to  the  right 
temperature.  Dear  reader,  just  think 
of  tfie  good  things  that  came  out  of 
that  old  stone  oven.  The  roasts  of 
beef;  the  "spare  ribs"  of  pork;  the 
chicken  pies,  the  pumpkin,  apple, 
mince  and  custard  pies.  Does  your 
mouth  water,  as  imagination  goes 
back  to  those  old  days?  I  confess 
mine  does.  There  was  a  smaller  re- 
cess, generally  under  the  oven,  and 
here  was  stored  the  family  dye  pot, 
an  indispensable  vessel  also.  The 
housewife  must  do  her  own  "dying" 
and  color  the  cloth,  homespun  and 
home  wove  for  outside  garments ;  for 
stockings,  mittens  and  many  other 
purposes.  Most  of  the  dye  stuffs  were 
procured  about  the  homestead.  But- 
ternut bark  made  a  brownish  yellow. 
The  bark  from  the  yellow  oak  made  a 
good  enough  yellow  and  was  nearly  a 
fast  color.  Indigo  weed  made  a  blue, 
but  this  would  "run"  and  so  small 
quantities    of    merchantable    indigo 


must  be  purchased.  Cochineal  was 
required  for  a  brilliant  red  that  should 
be  "fast,"  that  is,  unfading.  Scoke 
berries  made  a  kind  of  purple — not  a 
royal  purple,  but  it  answered.  Wild 
pigeons  were  also  much  addicted  to 
this  berry. 

Every  farmer  raised  his  own  sheep. 
The  sheep  were  grown,  washed  and 
sheared  and  there  his  responsibility, 
so  far  as  the  wool  was  concerned,  end- 
ed. Then  the  housewife  took  the  ma- 
terial in  hand ;  carded,  spun,  wove  and 
fashioned  the  necessary  garments 
therefrom.  Sometimes  within  a  rad- 
ius of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  carding  ma- 
chines, run  by  water  power,  were  es- 
tablished. Here  the  wool  could  be 
carded  and  made  into  "rolls."  Then 
the  woman  spun  and  wove  the  yam 
into  a  flannel ;  again  taken  back,  where 
it  was  dyed  and  "fulled"  and  pressed 
into  a  home  made  broadcloth.  If  the 
womanly  head  of  the  family  did  not 
possess  the  knowledge,  or  had  not  the 
necessary  time  an  itinerant  tailoress, 
would  come  and  spend  a  wedc  or  two, 
in  making  coats  and  trousers  for  the 
men  and  boys.  The  woman  almost 
invariably  made  her  own  and  female 
children's  garments.  There  were  no 
wrappers  or  underwear  for  the  women, 
g^rls  or  boys.  The  farmer  who 
was  much  out  in  the  snow  and 
cold  weather,  wore  two  shirts,  a  white 
and  red  one,  both  flannel.  Among 
men  ovecoats  were  not  much  worn, 
and  if  a  boy  had  a  flannel  shirt,  jack- 
et, trousers,  woolen  stockings  that 
came  to  his  knees,  cowhide  shoes,  a 
"comforter,"  or  tippet  and  mittens,  he 
was  equipped  for  anything  the  weath- 
er could  produce.  Girls  were  even 
more  thinly  clad.  A  chemise,  a  flan- 
nel petticoat  or  skirt,  woolen  stock- 
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ingSy  home  knit,  of  course,  coarse 
aboeSy  and  for  dress  occasions  a  pair 
of  pantalettes,  and  she  could  wade 
through  the  snow,  knee  deep,  to 
school,  a  distance  often  of  one  or  two 
miles.  There  were  many  frost  bites 
in  those  days,  but  not  so  much  sick- 
ness as  would  be  supposed.  Boys 
and  girls'  feet  were  wet  from  the  time 
of  arrival  at  school  till  after  supper  at 
night  Then,  shoes  and  stockings 
were  dried  and  before  the  fire,  ready 
for  another  day's  experience.  Gum 
shoes  were  unknown.  Rubber  boots 
were  still  in  the  future;  so  the  far- 
mer wore  his  top  cowhide  boots,  filled 
them  with  melted  tallow  and  lamp 
black  and  trudged  all  day  through  the 
snow,  in  the  woods,  chopping  fire  or 
cord  wood;  driving  his  oxen  with  a 
load  of  logs  or  wood  as  the  case  might 
be. 

If  the  men  and  women  of  this  gen- 
eration could  fully  realize  the  amount 
of  severe  physical  work  their  ances- 
tors had  to  perform,  the  bare  thought 
would  be  likely  to  give  them  nervous 
prostration.  The  householder  arose 
at  daylight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  found  him  in  bed.  The  first 
thing  in  the  morning  was  to  start  the 
kitchen  fire,  then  to  bam  and  feed  his 
stock.  The  partly  grown  boys  and 
girls  (sometimes)  did  the  milking. 
The  housewife  would  cook  the  break- 
fast and  after  it  was  eaten,  "do"  the 
dishes,  spin  or  weave  till  it  was  time 
to  make  the  mid-day  dinner.  The 
man  took  his  axe  and  away  to  the 
woods,  there  to  cut  down  big  trees, 
chop  fire  and  cord  wood,  or  if  expe- 
rienced with  the  broad  axe,  hew  out 
ship  timber,  such  as  knees,  "futtucks" 
or  the  ribs  of  vessels,  deck  beams,  etc. 


Or  he  might  yoke  his  oxen  and  haul 
wood  to  the  door ;  k^  to  the  saw  mill 
or  perhaps  the  prepared  timber  to  the 
ship  yard  or  to  the  nearest  point  for 
water  shipment  He  also  split  chest- 
nut wood  rails  twelve  feet  kmg,  and 
bar  posts.  These  were  frequently 
sent  to  Long  Island  where  fencing 
material  was  scarce.  Of  course  there 
were  farms  generally  not  far  from 
the  larger  rivers  and  streams  where 
raising  produce  and  stock  was  the 
principal  business.  And  yet  those 
hilly,  stony  lands,  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  forests,  yielded  as  much 
cash  revenue  as  the  more  easily  culti- 
vated ground  In  the  spring  out 
came  the  clumsy  plough,  and  he  could 
not  do  much  more,  among  the  stumps 
and  stones,  than  barely  scratch  the 
ground.  Here  he  planted  his  com, 
potatoes  and  sowed  his  oats  and  oth- 
er grains.  Then  building  and  repair- 
ing fences,  laying  up  stone  wall, 
planting  and  hoeing,  all  came  readily 
to  his  hand. 

About  the  first  of  July  came  the 
most  severe  labor  of  the  whole  sea- 
son— ^haying  and  harvesting.  Never 
less  than  twelve  hours  for  a  day's 
work  and  frequently  fourteen.  The 
writer  has  often  worked  in  the  hay  and 
grain  field  for  eight  consecutive  weeks 
and  when  the  last  load  of  hay  was  in 
the  bam,  or  the  last  stack  properly 
capped,  there  went  up  an  immense 
sigh  of  relief.  It  meant,  perhaps,  the 
head  of  the  house  would  cover  his  ox 
cart  and  take  his  whole  family  to  the 
sea  shore,  sleep  under  the  cover  of  the 
cart;  dig  clams  and  catch  fish.  Any- 
how, three  were  a  few  days  of  rest  and 
recreation  for  the  family.  In  those 
days  they  had  no  reapers ;  no  mowers. 
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PART    II. 

When  done  from  keel  to  futtock  bands 

The  iron  workers  throng 
Around  the  sledge  leviathans 

And  chant  this  craftman  song : 

'  *  We  are  the  sons  of  Tubal  Cain ; 
And  our  wild  refrain 

Of  sledges*  clash  and  anvils'  clang 
Long  before  the  Deluge,  rang. 

"Our  fathers  clamped  tall  Babel's  stones: 
And  their  ancient  bones 

Were  dust  and  ashes  ere  the  loam 
Was  broke  where  stood  Imperial  Rome. 

"They  forged  the  sword  of  Joshua — 
Aye,  the  first  sword  tempered  they, 

They  wrought  ere  war  or  warriors  were, 
Ere  Nimrod  or  the  tribes  of  Ur. 

' '  Their  chisels  clave  the  rocks  of  Nile ; 
And  the  dateless  pile 
Of  Cheops  and  the  Coptic  shore 
They  from  mountain  ledges  tore. 
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**  County  count  our  hoary  age,  who  cmn  ? 
For  the  life  we  ran 
Is  older  than  empire, — 
Old  as  toil  and  fire. 

"  Bright  the  myth  that  Venus  girdled, 
Charmed  the  ancient  kings  of  heaven, 
And  where  the  tranquil  cirrus  curdled. 
Led  enslavers  the  enslaven. 

**  A  thousand  years  her  throne  debated, 
A  thousand  years  her  throne  awaited. 
We,  in  the  girdled  world,  restore  her, 
To  charm  as  none  have  charmed  before  her. 

"  Through  the  constellations  swinging. 
Motion's  bounding  anthem  singing. 
All  the  stars  she  coys  above  her, 
Or  kisses  with  eclipse  shall  love  her. 

"Rock  on  rocky  anvil  dashed 
In  the  world's  May ; 
Then  brass  on  brazen  masses  clashed  ; 
Rough  laid,  boulder  forges  lashed 
Primeval  sombers  with  prophetic  day. 
Till  now  steel  tons  their  timbered  anvils  bray 
With  blows  that  shake 

And  make 
The  world. 

''Our  iron  fingers,  combing  through  the  upper  sea, 
In  midrush  grip  the  thunderbolt 
And  drag  it  harmless 
To  the  jarred  earth. 

•*  God  waged  with  fire  creation's  changes ; 
Astounding  ranges 
Of  mountains  groined  the  sky  on. 
Building  their  solid  frames  of  iron. 
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"  We  have  been  and  we  shall  be 
Forever; 
Deep  in  the  gloom  of  legend  we, 
And  when  a  million  years  shall  see 
The  future  dawn, 

Then,  as  now,  these  arms  of  brawn 
Shall  strive  with  rock  and  fire. 

* '  Empires  may  rise,  empires  pass  away  ; 
Kingdoms  fret  their  day. 
But  the  ton  hammers  and  the  engine's  brawn 
May  lull  their  thunder  on  the  Judgment  dawn. 

**  The  tower  clock  tells  the  hours  that  go  ; 
Volumes,  how  the  ages  flow — 
Let  the  booming  sledge  arise 
And  strike  the  rounded  centuries.*' 

Now  'tis  counting, 
Heed  it,  heed  it ; 
One  by  one  the  number  mounting, 
Read  it,  read  it ; 
In  its  beats  are  tones  complaining ; 
In  its  tramp  are  nations  waning 
And  it  calls  the  long  dead  peoples 

Prom  the  night. 
Higher  than  the  piercing  steeples 
Feel  the  flight 
Of  souls  by  millions  risen 
From  their  tenebrated  prison — 
Down  the  hammer  comes ! 
And  the  furnace  glums 

Plash  lightning. 

Count  the  rhythmic  calculations — 

One — two — three — 
And  its  iron  palpitations 

Like  a  deep  telluric  sea 
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Beating  through  the  glum  profound. 
Peel  the  shudder — shudder — shudder, 
And  the  dull  Plutonian  mutter 

Under  ground. 

Years  long  dead  the  live  review — 

Four — five — six ; 
Time  that's  passed,  the  passing,  too, 
In  maddest  resurrection  mix — 
Hark — the  building's  upper  antrie  calls 

And  plunging  from  the  dingy  vault 
The  dropping  engine  mauls, 
Mauls  a  tocsin  of  revolt 

Strike — strike — strike ; 

Seven — eight — nine ; 

Crash,  the  crash  and  Thormon-like, 

Bounding  down  the  thunder-line  ; 

It  is  the  vanished  cycles'  firman, 

With  the  voice  of  storm  or  merman 

Calling  from  their  wizard  region 

Into  line  and  into  legion 

Wraith  of  saint  and  wraith  of  demon ; 

Lo !   they  throng  and  pour  and  press  oa 

Like  the  ghostly  dim  procession 

Of  sea  waves  in  the  dark, — 

How  the  vast,  obscure  gyrations 

Sweep  the  long  extinguished  natioms 

In  their  whirl ; 

And  where  the  smoky  shadows  curl, 

Whites  the  flitting  film  of  spectre 

With  misty  diadem  and  sceptre ; 

Their  steps  are  still  as  steps  of  visioii 
Trooping  in  serene  derision 
Of  our  puny  mortal  hector 
And  this  puny  mortal  spark 
That's  blown  out  by  the  breathing, —  Hark  I 
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Sharp  the  sledge  and  anvil  clash, 

Ten — eleven — twelve — 
Glare  the  beaten  metals  flash — 
The  red  hot,  welding  glow — 
Peel  the  seismic  shudder  delve 
In  headlong  lunges 
When  he  plunges 
To  the  blow. 

Thirteen — fourteen — fifteen, 
Pile — pile — ^pile 
The  dark  years  in  the  light 

Till  the  unseen  be  seen 
And  the  hammer  tale  their  height. 

Sixteen — seventeen — eighteen — 
Stop  the  count — there  high  between 

The  massive  anvil  and  the  vault, 

Making  the  pending  sledges  halt. 

Christ,  the  Master  Lord,  was  set 

The  gnomon  for  all  time ; 
Nineteen  hundred  years  have  let 
The  great  world  ring  the  chime 
Of  a  new  hope  and  a  new  day 
Since  his  ray 
Alit  the  new  sublime : — 

Let  the  ponderous  hammer  stay ; 
The  rounded  century  is  runt 
The  builded  ship  is  done ; 
Aye,  from  stiff  keel  to  the  bulwark's  crests 
To  taffrail's  coping  and  the  splice 

Of  the  deep  stepped  and  sturdy  masts. 
The  builded  hull  is  done — 
Done  to  the  last  device. 

Tear  down  the  scaffolding ! 
Strip  him  naked  for  the  leap ! 
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Ptee  limbed,  unhampered  let  him 
Unharnessed  of  all  ba£3ing 
When  he  plunges  to  the  neap, 

Por  he  will  grandly  be 

A  monarch  of  the  sea, 
With  the  wave's  foot 
And  the  wind's  wing, 
Indeed  a  king. 

Drive  the  blocking  out !    Set  him  free 

Por  a  running  leap  into  the  sea  ! 

There  he  goes,  a  huge,  exulting  race, 
The  hard  ways  smoking  'neath  his  ardent  pace — 
And  lo !   his  quick  foot  signalling, 
Glad  Ocean  throws  her  arms  apart 
And  clasps  him  to  her  yearless  heart 
A  proud,  respondent,  living  thing. 

They  rein  him  to  the  rigging  pier 

And  make  his  proud  head  fast, 
Then  build  his  lofty  sailing  gear, 

Mast  rising  over  mast. 

Yard  and  sail  and  hempen  stay, 

Slack  halyard,  spar  and  block, 
Were  fitted  for  the  strong  wind's  play, 

Por  the  mid  sea's  lunging  shock. 

And  so  he  grew  through  skill  and  strife, 

The  last  blow  struck  at  length, 
A  creature  rife  with  the  wild  sea^s  life 

And  the  live  oak's  rigid  strength. 

Now  his  caverns  long  and  dim, 

With  priceless  freights  are  stowed, 
Then  cast  his  lines,  the  broad  sails  trim. 

And  take  to  the  ocean  road. 


T  is  said  by  travelers 
^— .  ^  that  nowhere  else  in 
II  %  t:he  world  are  to  be 
*^  seen  such  wonderful 
effects  in  autumn  fol- 
iage as  in  Connecticut. 
As  the  leaves  lose  their  green  the  scar- 
lets and  cardinals  and  yellows. and  pur- 
ples, intercepted  with  fvergi'cens,  all 
with  infinite  arrangements,  transform 
the  hills  into  huge  bouquets,  chame- 
leon under  the  changing  sunlight. 
The  falling  leaves  color  the  very 
breezes  into  brilliance    as    thev    float 


along  in  irregular  buoyancy,  making 
vast  carpets  woven  by  the  gigantic 
hand  from  the  richest  colors.  Then 
in  a  night  the  genii  of  the  storm  trans- 
form the  illuminated  forests  into  bare 
limbs  and  twigs;  the  hazy  blueish 
brown  and  greens  alternate  with 
darker  shades  and  the  winter  snow 
and  sleet  whiten  the  limbs,  clothing 
them  with  glittering  diamonds,  as  if 
some  great  spirit  had  blown  its  breath 
upon  the  forest  and  it  had  frozen 
there. 


"Bathed  in  the  tendercst  purple  of  distance, 
Tinted  and  shadowed  by  pencils  of  air." 


The  lUuHtratlonf*  arc  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Central  New  England  Railroad. 
Starting  from  Hartford  and  continuing  along  the  line  of  the  Central  New  England  are  some 
of  the  most  beantifwl  retreats  in  America,  visited  by  thousands  of  the  lovers  of  majestic 
nature. 


AN  OLD  COLONIAI.  ROMB  NKAK 


NKW  KAVRN 


DRIFTWOOD    FROM  YE   OLDEN    TIME 


SUSAN  E.  W.  JOCELYN 


IN  a  large  old  fashioned  brick 
house  built  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago  in  the  City  of  New 
Haven,  there  is  a  low  studded,  roughly 
plastered  room,  which  was  once  used 
for  a  kitchen  by  the  occupants  of  the 
homestead,  but  is  now  set  apart  as  a 
memorial  of  the  olden  lime. 

Passing  through  the  long  broad  hall 
of  the  mansion,  you  descend  a  short 
flight  of  stairs,  and  immediately  the 
atmosphere  of  1776  f^ccms  around  and 
about  you.  The  dark  oaken  floor  is 
brightened  by   a  rug    of    rag-carpet 


spread  in  front  of  the  wide  fire-place, 

and 

"While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  frost  line  back,  wiih  tropic  heat ;" 
the  eye.  following  the  flame  upward, 
rests  upon  an  appointment  which 
gives  rise  to  conflicting  emotions 
within  the  patriot  breast,  for  verily 
the  high  fluted  mantel  once  had  its 
place  in  the  home  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
It  is  well  to  state  right  here,  that  this 
mantel  is  not  an  heirloom  in  the  fam- 
ily of  which  I  write. 

An  old  hull's  eye  hangs  decoratively 
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at  one  side,  while  plates  of  ancient  de- 
sign and  queer  shaped  flasks  adorn  the 
top,  giving  evidence  that  the  fore- 
fathers did  not  depend  solely  upon 
glowing  logs  for  warmth.  Bright  as 
in  days  of  yore,  shine  the  pewter  plat- 
ters and  the  brass  candlesticks. 

Above  the  mantel  hangs  an  old  flint 
lock  and  powder-horn.  The  bellows, 
warming-pan  and  foot  stoves  are  con- 
veniently placed.  The  long  old-fash- 
ioned peel,  worn  smooth  by  the  pass- 
ing of  cakes,  pies  and  baked  beans  to 
and  from  remote  comers  of  the  oven, 
leans  lovingly  against  its  square  iron 
door,  which  with  its  close  shut  draft 
has  a  tantalizing  look,  for, 

"Take  all  sweet  odors,  from  all  the  spheres, 
And  multiply  each  through  endless  years, 
One    whiff    from    that    oven    was    worth 
them  all  I" 

Still  farther  on,  above,  hang  strings 
of  red  peppers,  the  fire- bucket  and  the 
candle  mould.  A  high-backed  settle 
flanks  one  side  of  the  room.  Ancient 
chests  of  drawers,  brass  bound,  with 
heavy  table  and  desk  covered  with  old 
books  and  parchments  are  set  in  stiff 
array.  Well  worn  chairs  which  gave 
rest  to  the  sturdy  ancestors,  still  stand 
invitingly  before  the  blazing  logs. 
Rare  old  china  gleams  through  the 
glass  door  of  the  great  grandmother's 
buffet  in  the  corner. 

The  spinning-wheel  and  the  distaff, 
the  reel  and  the  great  bread-tray 
hewn  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  are  ail 
here  showing  marks  ot  frequent  use, 
thereby  bearing  testimony  to  the 
thriftiness  of  ye  olden  time  house- 
wives. 


"T'was  in  this  dusky  room, 
Shut  in  from  aill  the  world  without 
We     sat     the     clean-winged     hearth 
about," 

and  watched  and  waited  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  New  Year. 

As  the  tall  old  clock,  accurate  to  a 
dot,  like  its  maker  (ihe  great-grand- 
father) struck  the  hour  of  twelve,  the 
outside  door  is  pushed  slowly  open 
and  there  on  the  threshold  we  behold 
the  sad  Old  Year,  pale  of  face,  and  • 
with  snowy  beard.  His  bent  form 
sways  in  the  doorw-r/>  si^d  then  his 
tearful  eyes  seek  ours,  while  from  his 
trembling  lips  there  fnlters: 

"O  list !  my  friends,  that  you  may  hear, 
The  solemn  passing  of  the  year — 
Those  strokes  attend !     It  is  the  knell 
Of  19-3,  farewell,  farewell." 

Slowly  he  smks  back  mto  the  dark- 
ness, while  from  without  comes  the 
sound  of  gay  hurrahs,  and  the  sweet 
face  of  a  tiny  boy  flashes  in  the  door- 
way, his  fresh  young  voice  piping, 

"He's  gone!  he's  gone,  old  19-3, 
And  I  am  come  to  stay  with  thee 
Don't  cry  for  him — give  smiles  galore 
For  I'm  your  little  19-4. 

Then  with  one  accord  we  arise,  and 
drawing  near  each  other,  we  sing 
"With  heart  and  voice,"  "Should  auld 
acquaintance  be  forgot,"  following  it 
with  the  doxology.  It  seems  a  bene- 
diction. 

Were  the  old  room  to  voice  its  ex- 
periences, it  might  carol, 

"I've  seen  the  years  when  growing  old. 
Go  mournful  out  through  gates  of  gold. 
While  light  of  foot,  or  swift  of  wing 
The  young  year's  came  in,  caroling, 
But  whether  grave,  or  whether  gay. 
They  passed  away — they  passed  away." 
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THIRD  ARTICLE  IN  SERIES  OP  ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS  OF  MEDIEVAL 
AND    COLONIAL    LIGHTING    CONTINUED 


C.  A.  QUINCY  \ORTON 


THE  age  of  candlesticks  is  one 
of  the  most  intoreslinf;  in 
the  history  of  liphlinp.  and  il 
is  witli  this  that  this  article  wiU  deal. 
A  kind  of  candle-chandehcr,  Unown 
as  a  "Candle  Beam,"  was  a  wood  or 
metal  lioop,  upon  which  was  secured 
tin  sockets  to  hold  the  candles.  This 
was  suspended  by  chains  or  wire  in 
the  center  of  places  of  puhlic  assem- 
bly,   or    other    large    rooms.     Some- 


times these  were  made  to  support 
thirty  or  more  candles,  and  when  in 
full  urlow  made  quite  a  brave  show. 
Another  form  of  candle-chandelier 
was  known  as  a  "Candle  Tree," 
and  was  much  in  use  in  the  puhlic 
room  of  old  time  inns.  The  "Candle 
Tree"  shown  in  Plate  VIII  hung  for 
more  than  eighty  years  in  the  old 
Eagle  Hotel  at  Windsor,  Conn. 
A  candle  holder  to  be  placed  upon 
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the  walls  of  public  halls,  or  private 
rooms,  was  known  as  a  "Sconce." 
The  more  common  kind  were  of  tin, 
the  back  often  corrugated,  and  kept 
polished  as  a  reflector,  Plate  IX. 
The  Sconce  was  also  made  in  more 
beautiful  forms,  frequently  silver 
plated,  brass,  and  sometimes  bronze, 
and  with  fine  cut  glass  pendants. 
They  frequently  were  supplied  with 
two  or  more  graceful,  projecting 
branches  secured  to  a  decorated  disk 
or  mural  plaque,  and  when  hung 
upon  the  wall  added  greatly  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  stately  and  spacious 
salons  of  the  fine  old  colonial  man- 
sions. 

Pewter  candlesticks  were  largely 
imported.  Some  of  these  are  mas- 
sive and  elegant.  In  1730  pewter 
candlesticks  of  various  styles  were 
largely  made  in  Boston.  Paul  Re- 
vere, of  heroic  fame,  offered  quite 
an  extensive  line  of  these  goods  to 
his  customers.  The  large,  plain 
pewter  candlestick  shown  in  Plate 
X,  was  on  duty  in  the  room  the  night 
that  Hannibal  Hamlin,  the  future 
vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
was  bom. 

Brass  candlesticks  in  a  multitude 
of  forms, as  shown  in  Plate  XII,  were 
largely  imported  from  Kngland  and 
Europe.  Newbury  port.  Mass.,  as 
well  as  New  Bedford.  Mass..  verv- 
early  in  the  history  of  the  colonies 
produced  very  many  of  the  plainer 
and  more  common  kind.  Those  im- 
ported were  often  very  elegant,  and 
some  of  the  choicest  gems  among 
the  collections  of  to-day  are  the 
beautiful  and  graceful  brass  candle- 
sticks,  which   were  the   pride   of  the 


colonial  housewife.  A  pair  of  brass 
candlesticks  was  considered  a  very 
appropriate  wedding  gift,  and  a  col- 
lector who  to-day  can  point  to  one  of 
these  pairs  which  have  historical  as- 
sociation is  considered  very  fortu- 
nate. A  tall,  beautiful  candlestick 
of  very  fine  brass  is  shown  in  Plate 
XI.  This  is  from  the  famil> 
of  Elbridge  Gerry,  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  third  vice-president 
of  the  United  States. 

The  large,  rich,  fire-gilt  and  glass 
pedestaled  candelabra  shown  in  Plate 
XIII  is  one  of  a  pair  in  our  collection 
which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing graced  the  dining  table  in  the  spa- 
cious dining  room  of  an  old  colonial 
manor  house  near  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey, when  the  immortal  Washington 
and  the  honored  Lafayette  were 
guests  during  their  stay  in  that  his- 
toric town.  The  three  gracefully 
shaped  branches  are  richly  decorated 
with  raised  vines  and  leaves,  while 
the  candle  sockets  are  crown  shaped. 
The  beautiful,  gracefully  tapering 
pedestal  is  of  green  glass  and  decor- 
ated   with   raised   gold    vines,    leaves 


PlAtf  WIN 
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To  Madame  Hancock  ou  her  arrival  in  Philadel- 
phia as  the  bride  of  John  Hancock — Pair  of 
Silver  CandlentickH 
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and  grapes,  while  the  massive  base 
is  of  pure  white  Italian  marble.  On 
each  candelabra  there  are  forty  long, 
three-sided  cut  glass  pendants.  This 
pair  of  candelabra  is  undoubtedly  of 
French  make,  and  in  their  day  must 
have  been  costly. 

A  beautiful  brass  candlestick  is 
shown  in  Plate  XIV,  which  is  Rus- 
sian antique,  and  is  of  the  so-called 
lace  pattern,  and  is  not  only  exquisite 
in  the  leaf-like  tracings  and  delicate 
perforations,  but  in  general  form  ex- 
hibits the  highest  type  of  the  metal 
workers*  art.  This  particular  candle- 
stick came  from  Count  Tolstoi's  na- 
tive village,  near  Tula,  Russia. 

The  marine  candlestick,  Plate  XV, 
is  not  only  graceful  and  beautiful  in 
form,  but  is  of  unique  construction, 
and  is  the  only  marine  candlestick  in 
the  collection.  This  is  so  hung  on 
its  lyre-shape  support  that  it  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  position  like  the  mar- 
iner's compass.  The  base  has  a  bay- 
onet slot  which  may  be  adjusted  to  a 
holder  placed  upon  the  wall,  so  that 
the  candlestick  cannot  only  be  used 
as  an  upright  upon  the  table,  but  may 
be  hung  as  a  mural  sconce.  On  the 
base  is  stamped  the  legend  "U.  S.  S. 
Constitution."  This  was  a  part  of 
the  furnishings  of  the  Captain's 
cabin  on  that  historic  man-of-war 
known  as  "Old  Ironsides."  It  is  of 
the  most  beautiful  French  brass,  and 
capable  of  taking  the  highest  polish. 
The  arrangements  for  holding  the 
candle  are  very  ingenious.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  candle  holder  proper  is 
removable,  while  the  barrel  of  the 
candlestick  contains  a  powerful 
spring.     The  candle  is  inserted  from 


the  bottom,  the  compressed  spring 
being  placed  beneath,  and  then  the 
bottom  is  secured.  By  this  means  the 
candle  is  automatically  fed  through 
the  aperture  at  the  top  as  fast  as  it 
bums. 

A  graceful  bronze  candlestick  of 
the  French  Empire  pattern  is  shown 
in  Plate  XVI.  The  historical  inter- 
est connected  with  this  candlestick 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  the  furnishings  of 
the  house  of  the  chaplam  who  accom- 
panied the  great  Napoleon  in  his  ban- 
ishment on  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 
Nearly  all  the  older  and  better  can- 
dlesticks were  furnished  with  what 
were  known  as  glass  "Bobesches," 
which  were  circular  shields  or  guards, 
usually  of  glass,  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  candlestick,  and  which,  while  ad- 
ding to  the  beauty,  also  served  to  re- 
tain any  drippings  from  the  burning 
candle.     See  Plate  XVI. 

The  silver-plated  candlesticks, 
known  as  the  "Sheffield,"  Plate 
XVII,  from  having  been  manufac- 
tured in  Sheffield,  England,  were 
among  the  frequent  and  early  impor- 
tations of  luxuries  into  Boston.  Our 
great-grandmothers  regarded  their 
pair  of  Sheffield  candlesticks  with 
especial  pride,  and  they  were  consid- 
ered as  among  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  "best  room."  The  beautiful 
silver  candelabras,  with  their  numer- 
ous cut-glass  pendants,  were  consid- 
ered a  mark  of  affluence  and  social 
distinction.  Not  infrequently  the 
more  wealthy  had  their  silver  candle- 
sticks made  to  order  in  England  and 
France.  A  stately  pair  of  these  "or- 
dered" candlesticks  is  fhown  in  Fig. 
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2-3,  Plate  XVII.  They  are  of  Shef- 
field plate,  and  were  imported  by  Sir 
John  Wentworth  while  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  New  Hampshire  prov- 
ince in  1768.  The  graceful,  fluted, 
Sheffield  candlesticks  shown  in  Fig. 
I,  same  Plate,  is  one  of  a  pair  that 
formerly  belonged  to  (lev.  Seymour, 
first  mayor  of  Hartford. 

Of  all  the  proud  triumphs  of  the 
American  navy,  none  will  ever  awake 
a  more  profound  enthusiasm,  or 
achieve  a  more  lasting  renown,  than 
the  glorious  victory  of  the  noble  old 
frigate  Constitution,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  brave  Captain  Hull, 
over  the  British  man-of-war  Guer- 
rierc,  commanded  by  the  haughty 
and  boasting  Captain  Dacres.  This 
splendid  victory  of  the  Constitution 
so  endeared  the  grand  old  frigate  that 
the  people  by  popular  acclaim  re- 
christened  her  "Old  Ironsides."  It  is 
said  that  in  less  than  an  hour  after  the 
opening  of  the  action,  which  took 
place  August  19,  1812,  oflf  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  the  proud  British  man- 
of-war  was  a  helpless  hulk,  shot 
through  and  through  by  the  well  di- 
rected fire  of  the  brave  Amercians. 
After  the  surrender  of  the  Briitsh 
frigate,  Captain  Hull  sent  a  prize 
crew  aboard,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Hoffman.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  Guerriere  had  four 
feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  and  was  in 
a  sinking  condition.  Lieutenant  Hoff- 
man was  directed  to  set  fire  to  the 
prize  and  blow  her  up.  Before  carry- 
ing out  his  orders,  he  had  the  personal 
effects  of  the  British  officers  removed 
to  the  Constitution. 

Desiring  to  possess  something  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  brilliant  engagement, 


he  secured  an  elgeant  brass  marine 
candlestick  from  the  cabin  of  the 
British  commander.  This  beautiful 
and  highly  prized  historical  relic  is 
shown  in  Plate  XV,  page  98,  last 
number  of  this  magazine.  On  one 
side  of  the  square  base  is  stamped  the 
"Broad- Arrow,"  the  royal  mark 
placed  on  British  government  stores 
of  all  kinds  since  1695,  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  base  is  stamped :  "U.  S. 
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S.  Constitution,"  and  on  the  other  is 
engraved,  **I9 — August — 1812." 

SILVER   CANDLESTICKS. 

Candlesticks,  as  well  as  three  and 
four  branched  candelabra  of  solid  sil- 
ver, were  not  uncommon  in  the  more 
wealthy  families  of  early  New  Eng- 
land. A  beautiful  and  massive  four- 
branched,  solid  silver  candelabrum  of 
very  rich  design,  and  exquisite  work- 
manship, graced  the  hospitable  board 
of  the  stately  Hancock  mansion  on 
Beacon  Hill,  Boston.  But  the  most 
common  of  all  the  finer  candlesticks 
were  the  so-called  "Sheffield."  These 
were  of  copper,  heavily  silver-plated. 
Manv  of  them  were  of  beautiful  He- 
signs,  and  all  were  of  most  excellent 
workmanship.  Plate  XVI  shows  sev- 
eral Sheffields  that  are  interesting  for 
their  historical  association,  as  well  as 
for  their  beauty.  The  handsome  fluted 
stick  on  the  left  is  from  the  old  home- 
stead of  Governor  Seymour,  first 
mayor  of  Hartford,  Conn.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  from  the  left  were  im- 
ported by  Sir  John  Wentworth,  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  province  in 
1768.  The  fourth  is  from  the  old  Lee 
estate  at  Arlington,  Va.  The  fifth 
is  from  the  first  Confederate  White 
House  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

A  unique  pair  of  solid  silver  can- 
dlesticks, almost  miniature  in  size,  is 
shown  in  Plate  XVUI.  These  are  of 
peculiar  construction,  being  made 
with  a  ratchet  joint,  just  below  the 
candle  socket.  The  base  is  concave, 
within  which  is  a  ring  of  compressi- 
ble material,  not  unlike  soft  rubber. 
These  were  called  '^sconce  sticks," 
and  were  used  in  connection  with  ''ni}' 
lady's  toilet."  The  large,  full  lenjs^th 
pier  glass,  which  was  a  common  fea- 
ture   in    all    well-furnished    Colonial 


houses,  was  a  beautiful  and  prominent 
article  of  furniture  in  "madam's 
room,"  in  the  Hancock  mansion  on 
Beacon  Hill,  Boston.  These  "sconce 
sticks"  were  used  in  connection  with 
the  pier  glass.  By  bending  the  Joint 
at  right  angle  with  the  pedestal,  and 
then  pressing  the  base  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  glass,  they  would  by  suc- 
tion adhere  firmly.  They  were  placed 
well  up  on  the  mirror  for  her  ladyship, 
the  better  to  see  to  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair,  and  then  removed 
and  placed  lower  down  on  the  glass, 
that  the  drapery  might  be  inspected. 
These  tiny  candlesticks  are  of  French 
make,  solid  silver,  and  derive  their 
historical  value  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  presented  to  Mrs.  Hancock, 
nee  Dorothy  Quincy,  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  on  her  arrival  in  Philadel- 
phia as  the  young  bride  of  John  Han- 
cock. 

Glass  candlesticks,  Plate  XIX,  were 
introduced  into  New  England  about 
1700.  These  were  of  a  variety  of 
shapes  and  styles,  and  were  often  very 
beautiful.  The  large  cut  glass  can- 
dlesticks of  French  make  were  often 
quite  as  costly  as  those  of  silver,  and 
were  considered  almost  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  all  well-laid  dining  tables. 
When  supplied  with  good  spermaciti 
candels  and  lighted,  the  effect  was 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  added  a 
grace  and  elegance  that  was  a  mark  of 
refinement  and  good  tsate. 

Single  glass  candlesticks  were  made 
plainer,  and  were  used  in  sleeping 
rooms.  The  tall,  glass  candlestick, 
Plate  XXT,  with  its  unique  shaped 
abatjour,  is  from  the  home  of  John 
Adams,  second  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  tradition  savs,  was  im- 
ported  from  France  as  a  gift  to  his  be- 
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loved  wife  Abigail.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  one  of  a  pair.  The  feature  of 
this  candlestick  is  that  it  is  made  to 
hold  the  large,  so-named,  "adaman- 
tine" candle,  which  was  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  common  candle,  and 
was  a  compound  of  spermaciti  and 
some  substance  which  made  it  very 
hard,  hence  Its  name.     Candles  of  this 


kind  were  largely  used  in  the  TJ.  S. 
navy  in  later  years.  Candlesticks 
adapted  to  support  small  glass  abat- 
juors  were  also  made  of  pewter,  brass, 
and  Sheffield  plate,  and  were  often 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  better  class, 
and  were  a  part  of  the  requisites   on 


the  toilet  table  on  either  side  of  the 
mirror  in"madam's  dressing  room." 
All  candlesticks  of  the  better  kind, 
whether  silver,  brass,  pewter  or  glass, 
were  most  frequently  made  in  pairs. 

Candlesticks  were  also  made  of  the 
prized  "Queen's  ware,"  Plate  XXII, 
Fig.  2,  this  material  lending  itself 
readily  to  the  skill  of  the  artisan  in 
the  production  of  beautiful  wares. 
China  and  porcelain  were  also  em- 
ployed in  making  candlesticks,  and 
with  their  beautiful  decorations  and 
gracefid  shapes,  were  often  very  high- 
ly prizde.  The  china  candlesticks 
shown  in  Plate  XXIII.  ist  Fig.  on  the 
left  was  from  the  honic  of  Ciovernor 
Israel  Washburn,  the  noted  war  gov- 
ernor of  Maine. 

Hospitality  that  was  almost  regal 
in  its  lavishness,  was  a  leading  char- 
acteristic in  many  of  the  fine  old 
homes  of  the  wealthy  in  ante-revolu- 
tionary times  in  the  .American  col- 
onies. The  dining  rooms  of  the  large 
manor  houses  in  the  country,  and 
statelj'  town  mansions,  were  often  of 
such  generous  dimensions,  and  so 
magnificently  furnished,  that  some  of 
them  were  not  inappropriately  s|)oken 
of  as  banquet  halls.  The  massive  oak 
or  mahogany  dining  tables  were  of 
such  goo<lly  size,  tliat  there  was  al- 
ways ample  room  for  the  invited 
guests,  as  well  as  all  chance  comers. 
Most  conspicuous  on  the  elegantly  laid 
board,  was  almost  always  the  tall, 
beautiful  candelabrum,  with  its  grace- 
ful branches,  hung  with  clusters  of 
prismatic  ]>endants,  supporting  from 
four  to  eight  candles.  I-ong  dining 
tables  frequently'  ha<l  a  catidelabrnm 
at  each  end,  while  from  the  center  of 
the  room  over  the  table  was  suspend- 
ed the    many    branched    candle-chan- 
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delier.  This  with  its  many  cut  glass, 
prsimatic  pendants,  added  a  glow  and 
brillinacy  to  the  elegantly  laid  table, 
that  gave  it  a  most  gorgeous  and  in- 
viting appearance.  A  dining  rooin 
candelabrum,  that  is  one  of  a  pair  in 
our  collection,  that  formerly  graced  the 
table  in  the  Van  Cleve  manor  house 
near  Trenlon,  N.  J.,  where  Washing- 
ton frequently  dined  during  his  stay 
in  that  vicinity  in  1776,  is 
shown  in  Plate  XXIII,  page  97, 
last  issue  of  this  magazine.  It 
has  a  large,  white  marble  base 
which  supports  a  tall,  graceful,  green 
glass  jR'destal,  from  which  extend 
four  ornate  gilt  branches,  from  which 
hang  forty-eight  long,  cut  glass  pend- 
ants. The  terminal  points  of  the 
branches  support  four  candles.  Wind- 
ing about  the  tapering  pedestal  is  a 
raised     gilt     vine,    with     leaves    and 


bunches  of  grapes.  With  its  mate,  and 
both  supplied  with  lighted  candles,  the 
generous  dining  room  which  they 
graced  must  have  been  brillinatly  il- 
luminated. 

Abatjours,  or  candle  shades,  Plate 
XX,  were  tall,  massive  glass  cylin- 
ders, often  standing  23  to  30  inches  in 
height,  which  were  placed  over  the 
lighted  candles  to  protect  them  from 
the  draught,  and  were  much  used  in 
the  Southern  states  where  the  weather 
conditions  favored  wide-open  win- 
dows, and  gentle,  soft  winds  were  wel- 
comed. The  effect  of  a  pair  of  these 
beautiful  shades  on  either  side  of  the 
stately  French  clock,  on  the  high  man- 
tel, with  a  beautiful  mirror  as  a  back- 
ground, gave  an  air  of  exquisite 
beauty  to  the  room.  The  abaljour 
here  shown  is  from  the  old  mansion  of 
(iovemor  Pickens,  in  Charleston. 
S.  C. 

Extinguishers  as  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  Fig.  5,  Plate  Xt,  were  point- 
ed, cap-shaped  covers,  for  extinguish- 
ing the  flame,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
smoking  of  the  wick  after  the  flame 
had  been  put  ont.  They  were  so  con- 
srtucted  with  an  inverted  L  shaped 
projection  on  the  larger  end  that  thev 
could  be  secured  in  a  perforation  in 
the  handle,  or  attached  to  a  like  per- 
foration on  (he  body  of  the  candle- 
stick proper,  when  not  placed  over  the 
candle.  Some  liad  long  delicate 
chains  secured  to  the  base  of  the  can- 
candlestick.  Extinguishers  always 
matched  the  candlestick  in  material. 
That  is,  a  silver  candlestick  would 
have  a  silver  extinguisher;  a  brass 
candlestick  a  brass  extinguisher. 

Snuffers,  Plate  XXIV,  for  snufting 
or  removing  the  charred  or  carbonized 
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wick  of  the  burning  candles,  were  as 
varied  in  shape  and  material  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  family  owning 
them  would  admit.  Many  were  of 
silver,  beautifully  chased  and  other- 
wise artistically  decorated.  Some  had 
handles  of  brass  finely  wrought,  and 
were  always  kept  scrupulously  clean 
and  polished.  Less  expensive  snuf- 
fers were  of  steel.  A  snuffer  tray, 
Plate  XXIV,  always  accompanied  a 
pair  of  the  more  elegant  snuffers,  and 
were  considered  a  necessary  part  of 
the  illuminating  apparatus  of  all  well- 
r^ulated  households.  These  trays 
were  frequently  of  silver,  while  others 
were  of  Sheffield  plate,  and  the  more 
<x>mmon  kind  were  of  jappanned  tin, 
the  latter  often  exhibiting  gorgeous 
decorations,  of  which  flowers  and 
fruit  were  prominent  figures. 


WE  CANNOT  TELL  HOW  FAR  A  LITTLE  CANDLE 
THROWS  ITS  BEAMS.  NOR  WHO  IS  LAYING  HIS 
COURSE  BY  ITS  FLICKERING  LIGHT  —  THE  MOST 
THAT  WE  CAN  DO.  AND  IT  IS  ALSO  THE  LEAST 
THAT  WE  CAN  DO.  IS  TO  TEND  THE  FLAME 
CAREFULLY    AND    KEEP    IT  STEADY 
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fN  the  spring  of  the  year  1637 
there  set  sail  from  London  in 
the  ship  Hector  and  a  com- 
panion vessel  a  company  of  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Puritan  souls  of 
both  sexes  and  different  ages,  bound 
for  the  forest  clad  shores  of  New 
England  to  plant  new  homes  and  new 
institutions  and  where  thev  would  be 
free  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  own  ideas,  far  beyond  the  easy 
reach  of  the  arm  of  a  tyrant  King  and 
his  mercenary  ministry.  These  colo- 
nists landed  at  Boston  June  26,  1637, 
and  remained  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring settlements  until  the  following 
spring,  when  they  removed  to  their 
future  home  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Quinnipiack  River,  where  they  settled 
and  founded  the  Colony  of  New  Ha- 
ven. 

The  leader  of  the  New  Haven  Col- 
ony was  the  Reverend  John  Daven- 
port, whose  prominence  in  the  cause 
of  the  English  Puritans,  while  he  was 
vicar  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Cole- 


man Street,  London,  brought  him  in- 
to disrepute  with  Archbishop  Laud, 
and  to  escape  from  the  warrant  which 
was  out  for  his  arrest,  he  crossed  over 
the  sea  into  Holland,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years,  when  he  returned 
to  England  for  a  brief  period  before 
departing  for  America.  Though  a 
young  man  when  he  accepted  the 
Church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Davenport 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Pur- 
itan party  in  the  church  was  rapidly 
growing  in  strength,  and  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  popularity  of  the 
movement  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Davenport,  and  that  he  elected 
to  cast  his  lot  with  the  reform  ideas. 
The  energy  of  youth,  together  with 
his  learning  and  ability  at  once  placed 
him  in  a  high  position  among  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  to  Laud  and 
his  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Cotton 
Mather  says  of  him,  "The  ablest  men 
about  London  were  his  nearest 
friends."    Archbishop  Laud  jealously 
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watched  the  movements  of  Daven- 
port, and  singled  him  out  as  an  object 
of  his  persecution.  Men  of  Daven- 
port's influence  and  ability  were  dan- 
gerous enemies  of  the  already  waning 
power  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
to  preserve  it  from  ruin  the  High 
Commission  was  called  upon  to  reduce 
to  silence  the  more  radical  of  the  Pur- 
itan ministers.  The  attempt  to  i^ccjrc 
Davenport's  arrest  and  imprisonment 
proved  futile,  and  the  learned  young 
vicar  of  St.  Stephen's  braved  the  per- 
"ils  of  the  sea,  and  feared  not  the  threat 
of  Laud,  uttej^d  upon  hearing  of  his 
successful  escape  to  America, — **My 
arm  shall  reach  him  even  there." 

The  colony  of  which  Davei:port 
was  the  leader,  and  the  recognized 
head  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the 
adviser  and  counsellor  in  all  civil  af- 
fairs, had  a  motive  in  declining  the 
overtures  of  the  towns  in  the  Bay  Col- 
ony and  at  Plymouth  to  settle  in  their 
midst,  and  instead  seek  a  new  and  iso- 
lated territory  in  which  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  their  government  and 
institutions.  The  leading  men  in  the 
company  that  had  followed  Davenport 
out  of  England  were  merchants  of 
London,  whose  ambition  to  gain  riches 
in  commercial  pursuits  did  not  inter- 
fere with  their  faith  in  the  divine  in- 
stitutions ordained  by  God.  Non- 
conformity to  the  Established  Church 
Tiad  more  attractions  for  them  than  the 
income  of  business.  They  according- 
ly closed  out  their  business  in  London 
and  sought  a  place  where  the  worship 
of  God  in  accordance  with  their  con- 
science would  not  interfere  with  the 
pursuits  of  commerce. 

Consequently  we  find  that  the  Col- 
ony of  New  Haven  had  a  larger  per- 
centage of  men  of  wealth  than  any 


other  of  the  colonies  in  New  England. 
Theophilus  Eaton,  who  next  to  Dav- 
enport, was  the  most  conspicuous  per- 
sonage in  the  new  settlement  was  for- 
merly a  leading  merchant  in  London, 
and  the  inventor}^  of  his  estate  after 
his  death  amounted  to  over  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  showing  him  to  have 
been  one  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants 
of  all  New  England.  Men  of  that 
character,  whose  ambition  was  yet  ac- 
tive, did  not  favor  the  idea  of  settling 
in  the  midst  of  a  town  already  popu- 
lated. They  aimed  to  found  a  new 
colony  and  be  at  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment fashioned  according  to  their  own 
ideas. 

The  New  Haven  colonists  at  first 
were  little  concerned  with  civil  gov- 
ernment in  the  new  plantation.  Land- 
ing as  they  did  early  in  the  spring  and 
scarcely  before  the  snows  of  winter 
had  disappeared,  they  were  compelled 
to  devote  most  of  their  attention  to  the 
felling  of  the  forests  which  covered 
the  site  of  their  future  homes,  and 
constructing  rude  habitations  out  of 
the  material  thus  obtained.  The  next 
important  move  was  that  of  planting 
the  season's  crops  upon  the  success  of 
which  so  much  of  the  approaching 
winter's  comfort  depended.  Provi- 
sion being  at  first  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  themselves  and  families  during 
the  winter,  they  next  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  serious  problem  of  for- 
mulating certain  laws  for  their  guid- 
ance in  civil  affairs,  and  the  yet  more 
serious  problem  of  organizing  a 
church. 

The  New  Haven  Colony  was  dis- 
tinguished from  many  of  the  other 
colonies  in  the  New  World  by  the  pe- 
culiarity of  its  civil  government  and 
the  administration  of  its  laws.    To 
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them  the  law  of  God  as  contained  in 
the  Scripture  was  the  one  rule  to 
which  all  civil  affairs  ought  to  con- 
form. The  New  Haven  planters  aim- 
ed to  build  up  a  christian  common- 
wealth, in  which  the  laws  given  to 
Moses  should  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  colony.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  their  state 
in  strict  conformity  to  scriptural 
teachings.  In  doing  so  they  estab- 
lished institutions,  both  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical as  near  as  possible  to  those 
under  which  the  Israelites  lived  after 
their  escape  from  bondage  in  Egypt. 
Nowhere  in  the  world,  except  when 
the  Lord  ruled  Israel,  has  a  common- 
wealth approached  so  near  the  ideals 
of  the  divine  brotherhood  of  men. 
The  chief  fathers  of  New  Haven  took 
a  long  step  forward  towards  the  gold- 
en age  of  a  civil  government  fashion- 
ed according  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
may  it  be  recorded  to  their  credit  that 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  pros- 
pered under  its  blessing  and  lived  in 
peace  with  their  neighbors. 

Owing  to  the  stress  of  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities the  New  Haven  plant- 
ers were  without  an  organized  gov- 
ernment for  fourteen  months  after 
they  landed  and  commenced  the  work 
of  building  up  a  settlement  In  the 
meantime,  however,  there  was  a  sem- 
blance of  civil  order,  for  the  records 
of  the  colony  show  that  soon  after 
they  landed  they  set  apart  a  day  of 
"extraordinary  humiliation,"  at  which 
time  the  whole  assembly  of  free  plant- 
ers having  come  together  they  drew 
up  a  plantation  covenant  wherein 
they  bound  themselves  to  "be  ordered 
by  those  rules  which  the  Scriptures 
hold  forth  to  us."  Thev  were  careful 
to  call  this  "a  Plantation  covenant  to 


distinguish  it  from  a  Church  covenant 
which  could  not  at  that  time  be  made.. 
a  church  not  being  then  gathered." 
This  covenant  or  provisional  compact 
under  which  they  lived  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  which  was  the  supreme 
law  of  the  little  community,  ordained 
and  provided  that  the  rules  as  set  forth 
in  the  Holy  Scripture  should  govern 
them  in  the  "choice  of  magistrates  and 
officers,  making  and  repealing  of  laws, 
dividing  allotments  of  inheritances, 
and  all  things  of  like  nature." 

It  was  not  until  "the  4th  day  of  the 
4th  month  called  June,  1639,"  *at 
"all  the  free  planters  assembled  to- 
gether in  a  general  meeting  to  consult 
about  settling  civil  government  ac- 
cording to  God."  This  gathering  of 
the  New  Haven  colonists,  which  ac- 
cording to  new  style  met  on  the  14th 
(lay  of  June,  1639,  was  a  momentous 
occasion  for  the  young  common- 
wealth. There  is  a  strong  local  tra- 
dition,— ^not  without  foundation,  that 
this  assembly  of  free  planters  con- 
vened in  a  bam  belonging  to  Robert 
Newman,  an  influential  planter  who 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  meeting;  as 
a  church  was  not  yet  constructed,  and 
the  town  being  without  a  public  build- 
ing of  any  sort,  they  probably  met  in 
Mr.  Newman's  bam  for  the  want  of 
a  more  commodious  place.  In  this 
unconventional  meeting  place  was  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  theocratic  gov- 
ernment, the  like  of  which  was  un- 
known in  the  new  world.  The  con- 
stitution adopted  at  that  time  was  the 
only  law  of  the  colony  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  until  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  Haven  lost  its 
identity  by  submitting  to  the  claims  of 
Connecticut  and  becoming  a  part  of 
that  colony  in  1665. 
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The  months  intervening  between 
the  landing  of  the  colonists  and  the 
meeting  in  Robert  Newman's  bam 
was  time  well  spent  in  preparation  for 
this  solemn  and  important  convention. 
During  that  time  the  Reverend  John 
Davenport  brought  forth  his  famous 
pamphlet,  concerning  the  authorship 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written, 
entitled  "A  Discourse  about  civil  gov- 
ernment in  a  new  plantation  whose 
design  is  religion."  Davenport  un- 
doubtedly wrote  this  tract  not  only  to 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  work 
of  the  convention,  but  also  in  answer 
to  certain  views  upon  civil  govern- 
ment entertained  by  his  colleague  in 
the  New  Haven  ministry.  Mr.  Samuel 
Eaton,  who,  as  Cotton  Mather  says, 
"dissented  from  Mr.  Davenport  about 
the  narrow  terms  and  forms  of  civil 
government"  advocated  by  him.  It 
appears  that  these  two  gentlemen,  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  colony,  were 
constantly  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
that  there  were  frequent  "passages  be- 
tween them  two"  upon  the  question  of 
the  freedom  of  the  elective  franchise. 
The  views  of  Davenport  as  set  forth 
in  his  pamphlet  ultimately  prevailed  in 
the  convention  and  became  the  funda- 
mental constitution  of  the  colony. 

The  meeting  in  Mr.  Newman's  bam 
was  attended  by  nearly,  if  not  all  the 
free  planters  of  New  Haven.  There 
is  no  accurate  record  of  the  fact  but 
from  the  conspicuous  part  Mr.  Daven- 
port took  in  the  meeting  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  he  acted  as  chairman. 
The  record  says, — "After  solemn  in- 
vocation  of  the  name  of  God  in  pray- 
er for  the  presence  and  help  of  His 
Spirit  and  grace  in  those  weighty  bus- 
inesses, they  were  reminded  of  the 
business  where  about  thev  met,  viz: 


for  the  establishment  of  such  civil  or- 
der as  might  be  most  pleasing  unto 
God,  and  for  the  choosing  the  fittest 
men  for  the  foundation  woiic  of  a 
church  to  be  gathered."  Mr.  Daven- 
port admonished  them  "to  consider  se- 
riously in  the  presence  and  fear  of 
God  the  weight  of  the  business  they 
met  about,  and  not  to  be  rash  or  slight 
in  giving  their  votes  to  things  they 
understood  not,  but  to  digest  fully  and 
thoroughly  what  should  be  propotmd- 
ed  to  them."  Having  invoked  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  their  undertak- 
ing they  proceeded  to  formulate  a  sim- 
ple constitution  which  should  be  for 
all  time  the  fundamental  law  of  the. 
colony. 

The  faith  of  these  merchant  plant- 
ers in  the  will  of  God,  and  the  &ct 
that  they  recognized  no  other  rule  of 
civil  action  but  that  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  makes  the  constitution 
that  was  adopted  at  this  convention 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  unique 
instruments  in  New  England  colonial 
history.  It  contained  two  cardinal 
principles  upon  which  all  civil  affairs 
in  the  colony  were  to  turn.  The  first 
was  the  reafiirmance  of  the  plantation 
covenant  agreed  to  by  all  "the  first 
day  of  extraordinary  humiUation," 
which  they  had  after  they  landed  up- 
on the  site  of  the  town.  That  cove- 
nant, under  which  they  lived  and  pros- 
pered for  fourteen  months  declared  in 
few  words  the  single  principle  that 
the  law  of  God  as  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures  should  govern  them  "in  all 
public  offices  which  concern  civil  or- 
der." T  he  second  principle  of  gov- 
ernment was  that  church  membership 
was  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
right  of  suffrage;  so  that  no  man 
could  be  considered   a   free  burgess 
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without  first  being  "in  the  foundation 
work  of  the  church."  The  placing  of 
the  elective  franchise  in  the  hands  of 
church  members  alone  was  a  great 
triumph  for  Mr.  Davenport,  who  was 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  position  final- 
ly taken  by  the  convention.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  record  of  the  meeting 
that  the  question  was  put  to  vote  twice 
without  opposition,  but  "one  man 
stood  up  after  the  vote  was  passed  and 
expressing  his  dissenting  from  the 
rest  in  point"  The  record  fails  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  dissenter,  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was 
Rev.  Samuel  Eaton,  with  whom  Mr. 
Davenport  had  previously  had  contro- 
versy over  the  limiting  of  the  right  to 
vote  to  church  members.  Mr.  Eaton, 
if  such  he  was,  argued  for  the  rights 
of  the  planters  whether  they  were  in 
church  fellowship  or  not,  and  contend- 
edy  "that  free  planters  ought  not  to 
give  this  power  out  of  their  hands." 
The  hd  of  his  allowing  the  question 
to  be  put  to  vote  before  expressing 
his  dissenting  opinion  indicates  that 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  Mr.  Daven- 
port's views  was  overwhelmingly 
strong.  Viewing  Mr.  Eaton's  opin- 
ion from  the  standpoint  of  these  days 
of  liberal  suffrage  we  may  well  call 
him  a  prophet  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  New  England  for  his  demo- 
cratic views  were  far  in  advance  of 
his  time. 

The  founders  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony  were  not  content  to  simply  in- 
vest church  members  alone  with  the 
voting  power;  but  they  took  a  step 
still  further  in  the  direction  of  found- 
ing a  christian  commonwealth  by  pro- 
viding that  magistrates  and  all  other 
civil  ofiicers  should  be  chosen  "out  of 
the  like  estate  of  church  fellowship.** 


In  short  no  one  but  church  members 
could  hold  office  in  the  colony,  and 
no  one,  but  church  members,  was  to 
have  a  voice  in  placing  them  in  au- 
thority. The  theocratic  theory  of 
government  was  accordingly  carried 
to  an  extreme  form  in  New  Haven. 
The  colony  being  made  up  of  the 
wealthiest  men  of  New  England,  who 
while  resident  in  London,  were  ac- 
customed to  aristocratic  ways  of  liv- 
ing, naturally  adopted  a  conservative 
form  of  government,  more  so  in  fact 
than  any  other  in  the  new  world. 
John  Fiske  has  well  said, — ^"the  feder- 
al republic  of  New  Haven  was  the 
most  theocratic  and  aristocratic  of  the 
New  England  Colonies." 

In  limiting  the  exercise  of  civil  au- 
thority to  those  only  who  were  free 
burgesses  in  the  foundation  work  of 
the  church  they  adhered  closely  to  the 
ideas  entertained  by  their  pastor,  Mr. 
Davenport,  who  stoutly  maintained 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  in  his  pamph- 
let upon  the  subject,  that  civil  govern- 
ment is  a  divine  institution  "appointed 
by  God  to  men."  For  more  than  a 
year  he  had  taught  them  from  this 
text,  so  that  they  had  come  to  believe 
in  the  teaching  of  their  beloved  pas- 
tor, whose  wisdom  ruled  the  little  col- 
ony in  all  affairs  both  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical. We  learn  from  the  anc- 
ient record  of  the  proceedings  that  Mr. 
Davenport  "declared  unto  them  by 
the  Scriptures  what  kind  of  persons 
might  best  be  trusted  with  matters  of 
government"  He  referred  them  to 
certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  "by  sundry  arguments  from  Scrip- 
tures proved  that  such  men  as  were 
described"  in  Exodus  and  Deuteron- 
omy were  the  only  men  fit  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  exercise  of  civil  au- 
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thority.  The  powerful  influence  of 
Davenport's  learning  and  ability 
placed  his  teachings  beyond  the  reach 
of  criticism  or  dispute,  and  save  for 
the  dissent  of  Mr.  Eaton,  his  views 
were  unanimously  adopted  and  made 
the  basis  of  government  for  the  plan- 
tation. Likewise,  it  was  ordained  and 
provided  that  all  matters  with  which 
civil  government  was  concerned 
should  be  conducted  after  the  manner 
of  scriptural  relation.  Of  such  were 
the  making  and  repealing  of  laws,  the 
dividing  of  inheritances,  the  deciding 
of  differences  that  might  arise  be- 
tween individuals,  "and  all  the  busi- 
nesses of  like  nature  are  to  be  tran- 
sacted by  those  free  burgesses"  under 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  Law 
of  God  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  early  records  of  the  General 
Court,  or  town  meeting  are  full  of  in- 
teresting incidents  in  which  these  laws 
were  enforced,  and  it  is  significant 
how  closely  they  adhered  to  the  old 
Mosaic  laws  in  executing  justice  and 
in  the  punishment  of  offences. 

In  the  year  1662  the  Connecticut 
Colony  procured  their  charter  from 
King  Charles  II.  In  order  that  they 
might  be  better  represented  before 
the  King  they  despatched  their  Gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Winthrop,  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  England.  Through  his  influ- 
ence Connecticut  obtained  a  charter 
whose  privileges  were  exceedingly  lib- 
eral. This  charter,  so  famous  in  col- 
onial historv  on  account  of  its  con- 
nection  with  the  Charter  Oak,  made 
provision  for  the  absorption  of  the 
New  Haven  Colony  and  the  union  of 
the  two  colonies  under  one  jurisdic- 
tion. In  obtaining  from  the  King 
privilegres  so  ample  in  scope.  Govern- 
or  Winthrop   betrayed   the    personal 


trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  friend  in 
the  New  Haven  ministry.  Previous 
to  his  departure  for  England  Govern- 
or Winthrop  had  promised  Mr.  Dav- 
enport that  New  Haven  should  not  be 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
necticut, unless  its  people  desired  it. 
Connecticut  had  no  sooner  received 
its  royal  charter  before  it  resorted  to 
various  measures  to  bring  New  Hav- 
en into  submission  to  its  demands  for 
union  of  the  two  colonies. 

Against  this  attempted  union  on  the 
part  of  Connecticut  the  New  Haven 
people  were  strenuously  opposed. 
The  leader  of  the  opposition  in  New 
Haven  was  Mr.  Davenport,  who,  aside 
from  the  personal  offence  given  him 
by  the  Connecticut  people,  had  other 
and  yet  more  grave  reasons  for  pre- 
serving the  independent  jurisdiction 
of  his  colony.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  had  been  the  chief  person- 
age in  a  colony  whose  laws  and  insti- 
tutions were  engrafted  upon  divine 
principles  in  accordance  with  his  in- 
terpretation and  exposition.  He  and 
his  followers  had  journeyed  out  of  old 
England  imbued  with  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  christain  community  in 
which  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  might 
be  set  up  and  the  will  of  God  done 
upon  earth.  In  seeking  a  home  in  a 
wilderness,  far  removed  from  all  oth- 
er attempts  at  colonization,  he  gath- 
ered around  the  church  of  which  he 
was  the  pastor,  a  commonwealth, 
composed  of  God  fearing  men,  and  in 
which  God's  word  was  to  rule.  In 
the  Connecticut  Colony  the  religious 
standards  had  never  been  so  high ;  nor 
were  the  churches  so  free  from  the 
control  of  secular  government.  Con- 
necticut had  never  taken  the  advanced 
position  of  limiting  the  right  of  suf- 
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{rage  to  church  members.  The  quali- 
fication of  a  voter  was  never  made  de- 
pendent upon  his  fellowship  with  the 
church.  The  Connecticut  churches 
recognized  church  members  in  all  per- 
sons who  had  been  baptized.  Against 
this  Mr.  Davenport  rebelled.  He 
maintained  a  higher  standard  than 
that  exacted  by  the  Connecticut 
churches.  He  opposed  the  union 
largely  on  the  ground  of  the  influ- 
ence it  would  have  upon  the  purity  of 
the  churches.  According  to  his  idea 
the  New  Haven  government  and  the 
New  Haven  church  was  as  near  the 
Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  as  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  in  a  world  of  im- 
perfection. He  denounced  the  union 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  town 
meeting.  At  a  general  court  held  Oc- 
tober 31,  1662,  he  took  occasion  to  be 
present,  and  in  an  address  of  much 
force  strongly  opposed  the  measure. 
The  result  of  his  opposition  was  that 
the  New  Haven  Colony  held  out 
against  the  demands  of  Connecticut 
until  January  5,  1665,  when  it  having 
appeared  that  resistance  was  no  long- 
er expedient  the  submission  was  unan- 
imously made. 

Mr.  Davenport  had  at  lergth  yield- 


ed to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
the  model  commonwealth  of  which  he 
was  the  founder  and  leader  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  independent  community. 
His  dream  of  a  golden  age  in  human 
affairs,  and  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  came  so  near  to  realization, 
had  at  length  been  shattered,  and  the 
blow  to  this  mighty  man  of  Puritan 
piety  was  greater  than  he  could  bear. 
The  last  tie  which  bound  him  to  his 
beloved  republic  had  been  severed, 
and  like  one  who  has  given  up  all 
hope,  he  resigned  his  pastorate  in 
New  Haven  and  removed  to  Boston  in 
April,  1668,  to  become  the  minister  to 
the  congregation  of  the  First  Church. 
The  date  of  his  removal  to  Boston 
was  just  thirty  years  from  the  time 
when  he  first  touched  foot  to  the  soil 
of  Quinnipiack,  full  of  hope  and  zeal 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  a  new  land.  Like  one  over- 
come by  grief  and  disappointment  he 
was  heard' to  exclaim,  "In  New  Ha- 
ven Colony  Christ's  interest  was  mis- 
erably lost"  The  name  of  John 
Davenport  is  forever  linked  with  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  New  Haven  and 
the  promoter  and  protector  of  a  Pur- 
itan Christian  Commonwealth. 


Great  mnsic  is  always  sad,  because  it  tells  us  of  the  perfect ;  and  such  is  the  difTereuce 
between  what  we  are  and  that  which  music  suggests,  that  even  in  the  vase  of 
joy  we  find  some  tears. 


THE   NORTHERN   CAT   BIRD'S   SONG 

BY 

HENRY  RUTGERS  REMSEN 


I  love  to  sit  for  hours  and  hear  the  cat  bird  sing, 

And  try  to  catch  in  his  every  note  the  throb  of  its  mocking  heart, 
Till  on  the  lilt  of  his  music  my  own  thoughts  rise  a-wing, 

Andflee  on  the  song's  strong  pinions  to  that  land  whence  all  longings  start. 

They  talk  of  the  nightingale*s  singing 

In  the  gardens  of  the  West, 
In  the  cool,  calm  shade  of  arbors  made 
By  hands  that  have  long  found  rest, 
Or  in  that  scented  stillness,  where  the  Eastern  beauties  lie. 
But  my  heart  loves  best 
That  song  by  the  nest — 
The  Northern  cat  bird's  cry. 

It  is  no  rush  of  music  that  flows — that  falls  asleep — 
Nor  the  sudden  and  loud-voiced  language  of  one  who  is  ill-content : 

But  here  and  there  still  laughter,  then  a  strain  so  sad  and  deep 
My  heart  arises  and  follows  it,  with  words  accompaniment. 

Then  swiftly  sadness  ceases,  he  mocks  the  tramp  of  men ; 

The  quick  call  of  the  clarion,  when  the  foemen  close  and  meet. 
The  hurry  of  their  struggle  now  re-echoes  through  the  glen, 

The  shout  of  labored  victory — the  wild  cries  of  defeat. 

Now,  now  the  measure  softens — he  sings  but  to  his  nest, 
And  she  who  sits  upon  it,  a-brooding  o*fir  her  care — 

A  song  of  happy  home-notes,  as  if  his  heart  confessed 
The  sum  of  all  his  rapture-song  was  but  to  see  her  there. 
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jperhaps  he  fears  a  gossip,  and  chatters  fast  and  wild ; 

Perhaps  a  parson,  droning  o'er  some  long-forgotten  text; 
Perhaps  a  mother,  croning  softly  to  her  ailing  child ; 

Perhaps  the  querulous  questionings  of  critics  sore  perplexed. 

The  burden  of  earth's  mystery  is  beating  in  his  song  ; 

The  fountain  of  all  passion  upwells  and  overflows ; 
The  hope  for  good  triumphant ;  the  shame  for  sin  and  wrong — 

The  beauty  of  the  lily,  and  the  warm  blood  of  the  rose. 

Till  maddened  by  the  sunshine,  and  drunken  by  the  sky. 
The  luminous  still  mid-day,  and  the  roses  crimson  hue, 

He  drowns  his  soul  in  music,  the  articulate  prophecy 
That  sings,  "  All  life  is  sweet,  sweet,  sweet ;  all  love  is  true,  is  true !  *' 

They  talk  of  the  nightingale's  singing 

In  the  gardens  of  the  West, 
In  the  cool,  calm  shade  of  arbors  made 
By  hands  that  have  long  found  rest, 
Or  in  that  scented  stillness  where  the  Eastern  beauties  lie. 
But  my  heart  loves  best 
That  song  by  the  nest — 
The  Northern  cat  bird's  cry. 


*'Beanty  like  truth  and  justice  lives  within  us;  like  virtue  and  like  moral  law  it  is  a 
companion  of  the  soul — the  power  which  leads  to  the  production  of  beautiful  forms ; 
perception  of  tbem  in  the  works  which  God  has  made,  is  an  attribute  of  humanity'* 
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LOVED  TRUTH  BETTER  THAN  MEN  AND  REFUSED  TO  DESK- 
CRATE  GENIUS  BY  INDULGING  IN  WHIMS  AND  PASSIONS  OP  THE 
CROWD— SENSITIVENESS  OP  KEATS— HUMILITY  OF  A  PEASANT 

BY 


DUANE  MOWRY 

(Member  of  the  Wisconsin  Bar) 

The  eccentricities  of  genius  are  well  illustrated  in  the  strange  life  of  James  Gates  PerdTal,  poet 
and  scientist.  In  Volume  VI,  Page  8i,  Magee  Pratt,  then  literary  editor  of  Thb  Connbcticut  Maoa- 
ZINB,  presented  an  interesting  illustrated  article  on  the  life  of  this  Connecticut  litterateur,  and  is 
the  same  issue  Rev.  C.  A.  Wight  wrote  on  PerciTal's  western  career,  with  photographs  portraying 
the  scenes  of  his  activity  at  Hasel  Oreen,  Wisconsin.  Several  hitherto  unpublished  reproductions  o' 
paintings  of  the  poet  were  also  presented.  Mr.  Mowry,  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  bar,  has  made 
farther  investigations,  and  from  personal  conversations  with  many  of  Percivars  old  acquaintances 
the  following  memoir  is  gathered.— BorroR 


fT  IS  now  nearly  a  half  century 
since  James  Gates  Percival  en- 
tered what  he  chose  to  call  in 
one  of  his  poems  "the  sleep  of  death." 
In  the  little  hamlet  of  Hazel  Green, 
situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  lead 
region  of  the  extreme  southwestern 
part  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and 
within  scarcely  a  stone's  tlirow  of 
what  has  since  become  the  historic 
town  of  Galena,  Illinois,  because  of  its 
having  been  the  abode  of  General 
Grant  prior  to  his  distinguished  mili- 
tary and  civic  career,  this  New  Eng- 
land bard,  on  the  morning  of  the  sec- 
ond day  of  May,  1856,  in  a  strange 
country,  among  strangers,  without  a 
single  relative  to  sympathize  or 
mourn,  passed  into  **the  undiscovered 
country."  A  few  friends  he  had 
among  the  residents  of  this  rough, 
mining  village,  but  his  retiring  and 
singular  ways  tended  to  repel  rather 
than  make  friends  and  confidants. 
Among  the  latter,  however,  was  Dr. 
J.  L.  Jenckcs,  his  medical  attendant. 


and  to  him  he  said,  "I  have  overtasked 
my  physical  strength,  and  I  feel  that 
I  am  worn  out." 

In  the  village  cemetery,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  dying  wish,  is  buried 
the  Connecticut  poet.  After  many 
days,  indeed,  too  many,  admiring 
friends  have  caused  to  be  placed  over 
his  sepulchre  a  granite  monument  on 
which  appears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: "James  Gates  Percival,  Bom  in 
Berlin,  Connecticut,  September  isth, 
1795  y  graduated  at  Yale  College,  B.  A. 
181 5;  M.  D.  1820;  State  Geologist  of 
Connecticut,  1835-1842;  State  Geolo- 
gist of  Wisconsin,  1854-1856;  Died  in 
Hazel  Green,  May  2nd,  1856.  Emi- 
nent as  a  Poet ;  Accomplished  as  a 
Linguist;  Learned  and  Acute  in 
Science;  A  Man  without  Guile." 
Thus  is  summarized  and  eulogized  the 
distinguished  career  of  one  of  the  in- 
teresting characters  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

There  are  still  living  in  the  great 
west  and  in  the  northwest  a  few  per- 
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sons  who  knew  Dr.  Percival  after  he 
came  to  Wisconsin.  It  has  been  the 
good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  be  able 
to  get  a  pen  picture  of  this  talented 
man,  as  he  actually  appeared  there 
while  engaged  in  his  daily  toil.  The 
number  of  persons  who  knew  him 
while  he  lived  in  Connecticut,  among 
the  living,  must  now  be  small.  But 
they  will  doubtless  appreciate  any- 
thing which  may  be  said  of  him  in  his 
later  life.  And  his  college  friends 
and  admirers,  who  only  know  him 
through  his  works,  will  certainly  wel- 
come anything  which  may  now  come 
from  the  fountain  of  historic  truth. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  of  Percival, 
he  has  been  represented  as  morbid, 
sensitive  and  retiring.  There  is  much 
testimony  concerning  his  earlier  life 
that  tends  to  confirm  this  view. 
Friends  and  co-workers  in  Wisconsin 
still  living  say  this  peculiarity  is  not 
true  of  his  later  life.  One  of  these 
says:  "He  entered  upon  his  new  field 
of  labor  in  the  mines  with  much  zeal 
and  pleasure,  which  seemed  to  in- 
crease with  the  prosecution  of  his  re- 
searches, whether  viewing  the  rocky 
bluff  of  a  stream,  or  examining  the  de- 
bris from  some  mineral  range  with  the 
view  of  deducting  some  facts  con- 
nected with  industrial  science  for  the 
benefit  of  mining.  His  ardor  and 
earnestness  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties were  intense  and  hardly  ever  until 
the  fading  hours  admonished  him  the 
day  for  toil  was  ended  would  he  turn 
his  steps  homeward.  This  unflagging 
devotion  to  the  love  of  work  and  the 
consequent  exposure  therefrom  prob- 
ably was  the  leading  cause  of  his  last 
illness.  However  eccentric  or  forbid- 
ding Dr.  Percival  appeared  to  outside 
observers,  in  the  social  circle  he  was 


full  of  cheer  and  mirth,  and  his  ut- 
terances often  were  sparkling  with  wit 
and  wisdom. 

A  friend  of  the  poet  writes  me: 
"There  were  occasional  intervals  of  a 
few  days  that  an  unpleasant  restraint 
seemed  to  rest  upon  him,  probably  pro- 
duced by  ill  health ;  at  other  times  his 
intellectual  powers  would,  apparently, 
exercise  free  scope  in  the  domain  of 
thought,  then,  if  he  felt  communica- 
tive, to  sit  in  his  presence  and  'drink 
at  the  fountain'  was  an  inspiring 
pleasure  that  few  men  have  been  able 
to  impart.  The  true  and  beautiful 
were  real  existences  with  him.  Noth- 
ing short  of  a  clear  and  correct  knowl- 
edge of  everything  worthy  of  investi- 
gation would  satisfy  him.  Whether 
botanizing  a  flower  or  placing  a  piece 
of  rock  in  its  proper  geological  order, 
the  utmost  care  and  accuracy  were  ex- 
ercised. Neither  was  his  intellectual 
greatness  and  power  confined  to  geol- 
ogy and  poetry,  but  embraced  a  va- 
riety of  subjects. 

"He  wrote  no  poetry  for  a  number 
of  years  previous  to  his  coming  west. 
But  the  muse  had  not  departed :  it  was 
only  held  in  reserve,  as  the  following 
incident  will  show:  While  surveying 
the  mining  lands  near  Sinsinawa 
Mound  for  the  American  Mining 
Company  in  1853,  Percival  was  lodg- 
ing for  the  time  in  one  of  the  early- 
built  hotels  at  Fairplay,  in  which 
sleeping  apartments  were  partitioned 
with  boards,  with  a  narrow  hall  ex- 
tending the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing. In  those  days,  the  boarders, 
mostly  miners,  were  not  governed  by 
any  rules  of  custom  for  the  time  of  re- 
pose,  but  were  in  the  habit  of  wending 
their  way  up  the  staircase  and  along 
the  dark  hall  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 
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The  noise  was  quite  annoying  to  the 
doctor.  Wishing  in  some  way  to  en- 
ter his  protest  against  such  disorder 
and  confusion,  he  took  a  pencil  and  a 
slip  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  and, 
while  waiting  for  breakfast,  wrote  a 
caustic  poem  in  Greek,  which,  during 
•  the  day,  he  read  to  two  or  three  of  his 
friends,  and  also  its  translation  in 
English*  While  not  very  severe  on 
the  landlord,  the  house  and  boarders 
were  neatly  satired." 

Another  correspondent  who  knew 
.—  Dr.  Percival  when  engaged  in  his 
work  as  state  geologist  for  Wisconsin, 
informs  the  writer  that  at  Madison  he 
wrote  at  least  one  short  poem  in  the 
Danish  language.  It  was  published 
in  one  of  the  local  papers  with  an  Eng- 
lish version  made  by  himself.  This 
must  have  been  as  late  as  1855.  This 
gentleman  gives  the  assurance  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  Percival's 
diversions  to  compose  a  poem  in  the 
German  or  Scandinavian  language 
and  to  parallel  it  in  English  of  com- 
paratively the  same  meter  and  rhythm. 
He  is  quite  certain  that  this  "diver- 
sion" occurred  on  several  occasions 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the 
west. 

Another  anecdote  illustrative  of  his 
character,  is  told  by  a  gentleman  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  mining  and 
geological  expeditions,  and  who  still 
lives  at  Hazel  Green.  "After  writing 
a  preliminary  report  of  his  survey  of 
the  Hazel  Green  lead  mines  to  the 
president  of  the  American  Mining 
Company,  he  submitted  it,  through  the 
-  general  agent  of  the  company,  Wil- 
liam Warner,  Esquire.  Mr.  Warner, 
who  was  a  highly  educated  gentleman, 
suggested  a  change  of  a  single  word., 
substituting  another  he  deemed  better. 


Percival  insisted  upon  the  correctness 
of  the  word  as  he  had  used  it  Re- 
monstrance proved  unavailing.  The 
definitions  of  words  and  their  proper 
use  in  sentences  were  to  him  postive 
things.  And  after  writing  an  impor- 
tant document,  he  could  not  admit  it 
contained  mistakes." 

The  presentation  of  Dr.  Percival's 
career  in  the  west  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  giving  the  subjoined 
testimony  of  Colonel  E.  A.  Calkins,  a 
venerable  member  of  the  editorial  sta£F 
of  one  of  Chicago's  daily  newspapers. 
He  was,  during  Percival's  residence  in 
Wisconsin,  connected  with  the  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  papers.  And  it  was 
while  Dr.  Percival  was  state  geologist 
that  business  brought  him  to  Madison 
and  Col.  Calkins  met  him.  He  thus 
describes  him: 

"Dr.  Percival  became  a  resident  of 
Wisconsin  in  1853,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  appointed  state  geolo- 
gist He  was  then  fifty-nine  years 
old,  but  he  had  the  appearance  of 
greater  age.  He  was  of  medium 
height,  spare  and  wrinkled,  with  a 
sort  of  stoop  in  his  walk  and  when 
standing  in  conversation.  His  eyes 
were  almost  constantly  fixed  on  the 
ground,  a  habit  which,  perhaps,  was 
acquired  with  his  stoop  by  his  long 
researches  in  geology  and  plant  life, 
of  which  he  was  a  close  student.  He 
spoke  with  a  low  voice  though  it  was 
not  unmusical.  He  was  remarkably 
bashful  and  difficult  to  engage  in  con- 
versation ;  though,  if  he  began  to  talk 
on  a  subject  of  science,  especially  on  a 
familiar  rock  formation,  he  would  be- 
come exceedingly  loquacious  and  pro- 
lix, using  technical  terms  without  a 
great  degree  of  interest  to  the  casual 
listener.    He  absolutely  avoided  socie- 
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ty,  had  no  intimate  friends,  never 
spoke  to  a  woman,  except  from  neces- 
sity, and  wandered  around  with  his 
mind  preoccupied,  as  if  in  deep 
thought,  traversing  the  fields  of  mem- 
ory, or  roving  in  the  heights  of  specu- 
lation. These  observations  apply  to 
Dr.  Percival  during  his  leisure  hours 
at  Madison;  he  was  very  industrious 
in  the  field  while  at  his  work. 

"Habitually  he  was  poorly,  not  to 
say  shabbily,  dressed.  He  had  old 
clothes  of  antiquated  cut  and  thread- 
bare texture.  His  cap,  which  was  on 
his  head  summer  and  winter  alike,  was 
a  wonder  of  dilapidated  cloth  and 
front-piece  with  much  worn  fur  trim- 
mings. Yet  there  was  nothing  of  the 
ill-clad  tramp  in  his  appearance. 
Notwithstanding  his  faded  and  frayed 
garments,  his  bent  form,  and  his  un- 
certain gait,  any  close  observer  would 
have  perceived  that  he  was  not  a  vag- 
rant on  the  street.  When,  in  answer- 
ing a  salutation,  he  lifted  his  fine  oval 
though  seamed  countenance  and  his 
soft  blue  or  grayish  eyes  to  a  passer- 
by, he  betrayed  the  marks  of  no  or- 
dinary genius.  With  his  shrunken 
form,  his  aspect  of  debility,  his  hes- 
itating timidity,  he  never  lost  the  dig- 
nity of  demeanor  with  which  his  nat- 
ural greatness  was  clothed.  Called 
out  by  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
subject  brought  to  his  notice,  when  the 
momentary  delight  of  his  mind  and 
fancy  had  subsided,  he  dropped  back 
again  into  his  habitual  downcast  reti- 
cence and  self-absorption  in  the  sub- 
jects engrossing  his  mind. 

"The  very  frugal  habits  of  Dr.  Per- 
cival, while  he  lived  in  Wisconsin, 
could  not  have  been  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity. His  salary,  when  state  geolo- 
gist, was  $1,200,  or  $1,500  a  year,  as 


much  as  was  paid  in  those  economical 
times  to  other  state  officers  and  to  the 
judges  of  the  courts.  He  was  not  a 
miser ;  he  saved  up  nothing  for  future 
use.  It  seems  that  it  was  a  trait  of 
his  character  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
the  value  of  money.  And  yet  nobody 
could  tell  where  his  very  considerable 
earnings  for  many  years  had  disap- 
peared. His  general  aspect  of  pover- 
ty was  not  produced  by  a  lack  of  in- 
come during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

"He  made  but  one  annual  report  as 
state  geologist  of  Wisconsin.  It  was 
extremely  technical  with  no  features 
of  popular  interest.  He  was  prepar- 
ing the  materials  for  his  second  an- 
nual report  when  the  illness  inter- 
vened which  proved  fatal.  He  had 
become  endeared  to  many  citizens  of 
Wisconsin  who  regarded  his  death  as 
a  personal  bereavement. 

"During  Dr.  Percival's  residence  in 
Wisconsin  he  regarded  more  particu- 
larly as  his  home  the  village  of  Hazel 
Green,  in  Grant  county,  where  he 
lived  in  the  house  of  the  Honorable 
Henry  D.  York,  a  prominent  citizen, 
active  in  public  affairs,  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
and  interested  in  the  great  lead  mining 
operations  of  that  locality.  In  the 
members  of  Mr.  York's  family  he 
seemed  to  have  found  more  congenial 
associations  than  any  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  during  his  former 
years.  Their  gentle  ministrations, 
their  respect  for  his  recluse  habits,  and 
their  gentle  kindness,  added  much  to 
his  later  enjoyment  of  life.  His  last 
illness  and  death  occurred  in  this  ref- 
uge which  he  had  found  from  the  dis- 
tractions, the  weariness,  the  desola- 
tion and  the  sufferings  of  his  earlier 
years."     (Dr.   Percival  actually  died 
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at  the  home  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Jenckes,  who 
was  his  attending  physician  during  his 
last  illness.) 

Colonel  Calkins  tells  us  how  Dr. 
Percival  became  state  geologist  of 
Wisconsin.  "The  office  had  been  cre- 
ated by  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed 
at  the  session  of  1852.  Governor  Far- 
well  appointed  Edward  Daniels,  a 
bright  scientist  Just  graduated  from 
Ripon  College,  to  fill  the  position. 
Professor  Daniels  did  some  good 
work  and  published  some  brilliant  re- 
ports. In  1853  William  A.  Barstow 
was  elected  governor  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  soon  after  he  was  in- 
augurated it  was  rumored  that  he 
would  remove  Professor  Daniels  from 
office.  There  was  an  artificial  howl 
throughout  the  columns  of  the  oppo- 
sition newspapers.  When  it  was  an- 
nounced that  James  Gates  Percival, 
one  of  the  most  expert  geologists  of 
the  age,  a  scholar  of  the  highest  repu- 
tation, already  familiar  by  personal 
study  and  investigation  with  the  geo- 
logical formations  of  many  states,  was 
to  succeed  Professor  Daniels,  the  cry 
of  the  opposition  subsided.  Dr.  Per- 
cival assumed  quiet  possession  of  the 
office  in  which  he  rendered  the  greatest 
service  to  the  state  and  to  its  mining 
industries." 

Colonel  Calkins,  himself  a  very  in- 
telligent and  well-read  man,  admits 
that  Dr.  Percival  had  very  great  at- 
tainments, but  says  in  his  conversa- 
tions on  scientific  subjects  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly technical  in  his  language,  so 
much  so  "that  I  would  not  have  tm- 
derstood  him  nor  remembered  what  he 
said.  He  was  very  dreary,  when  he 
got  deep  into  a  scientific  line  of  con- 
versation."   Thus  it  appears  from  liv- 


ing testimony  that  Dr.  Percival  was 
not  able  to  awaken  interest  in  subjects 
of  really  great  practical  interest,  be- 
cause he  could  not  treat  them  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  education  and 
capacity  of  his  hearers.  His  learning 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  few. 

A  copy  of  all  the  items  which  ap- 
pear in  the  inventory  of  Percival's  es- 
tate verifies  all  that  Colonel  Calkins 
has  said  about  his  abject  condition. 
The  total  of  these  items  is  appraised 
at  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 
The  principal  items  in  value  are  a  cer- 
tificate of  deposit  in  the  bank  at  Gsr 
lena  for  $300.00;  cash  in  hands  of  J. 
Crawford  for  $79.90;  horse,  buggy 
and  harness  for  $100.00.  The  small- 
er items  consist  of  a  gold  pen  and  sil- 
ver case,  portfolio  and  stationery,  pen- 
knife and  spectacles,  razor  strop  and 
box,  two  books,  wearing  apparel,  etc. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  valuable  li- 
brary which  it  has  been  said  was  sold 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  will 
was  what  is  known  as  an  oral  or  nun- 
cupative will,  and  would  not,  it  is  said, 
have  stood  the  test  of  a  court,  so  in- 
complete and  primitive  was  it.  But 
this  was  in  keeping  with  all  of  Perciv- 
al's  business  matters,  utterly  impracti- 
cal and  inadequate.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  relative  should  have  filed  a  let- 
ter in  the  probate  court  in  which  he 
says:  "I  suppose  Mr.  Percival  was 
not  competent  to  make  a  will.  He  has 
been  deranged,  in  a  measure,  for  a 
great  many  years." 

A  further  explanation  of  Dr.  Per- 
cival's  poverty  while  living  in  Wis- 
consin can  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  endeavoring  to  pay  up  some  of 
his  delinquencies  in  the  east,  those  he 
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contracted  before  leaving  for  the  west. 
The  latter  part  of  the  inclosed  letter, 
which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  pub- 
lished, would  seem  to  sustain  that 
view.  The  letter  has  more  than  a 
passing  interest  and  is  as  follows: 

Oshkosh,  July  14,  1855. 
Dr.  L.  A.  Thomas : 

Dear  Sir: — I  sent  you  from  Madi- 
son a  few  days  since  a  copy  of  my  re- 
port on  the  Iron  Mines  of  Dodge  & 
Washington  counties,  and  have  since 
traveled  to  this  place  through  Water- 
town  (a  city  on  the  Rock  river,)  Wau- 
pun  (the  site  of  the  State  Prison,)  and 
Fond  du  Lac  (a  city  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Winnebago.)  This  place  is  a 
city,  too,  at  the  junction  of  Fox  river 
with  Lake  Winnebago,  containing  a 
population  of  about  4,000,  and  favora- 
bly situated  for  commerce  as  the  out- 
let of  the  Upper  Fox  and  Wolf  rivers 
— the  last  an  outlet  for  the  extensive 
Pineries.  It  is  named  from  the  head 
chief  of  the  Menominee  tribe,  now  liv- 
ing in  this  neighborhood.  I  sent  Mr. 
White  a  draft  for  $200,  what  I  could 
save  from  the  sum  allowed  me  for  ex- 
penses. Tlie  state  of  the  treasury 
does  not  yet  allow  of  the  full  payment 
of  my  salary.  Mr.  Barry,  my  assist- 
ant, has  been  appointed  school  super- 
intendent, vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wright,  the  incumbent,  and  the  gov- 
ernor has  readily  consented  that  the 
sum  allowed  him  should  be  applied  for 
the  three  Inst  quarters  of  the  year  to 
chemical  anaUsis  r.nder  my  direction. 
I  shall  not  visit  Lake  Superior  unless 
in  September,  the  season  is  now  too 
uncomfort^l^le.  I  have  finished  the 
Lead  Miti(s  for  the  present,  and  am 
now  en-pbyccl  on  a  reconnoissance  of 


the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  the  stratification. 
You  can  arrange  with  Mr.  White  for 
the  amount  of  the  note  due  Mr.  S. 
Babcock,  if  you  wish  it. 

Yours  very  tnily, 
J.  G.  PERCIVAL. 

In  the  foregoing  letter  is  presented 
the  best  evidence  of  the  absolute  hon- 
esty of  Percival.  He  was  poor,  'tis 
true.  But  his  integrity  will  have  to 
be  handed  down  as  unquestioned  and 
unsullied.  There  is  much  other  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect  which  could 
be  adduced. 

Dismissing  the  further  considera- 
tion of  Percival,  the  man,  and  conced- 
ing that  he  has  never  been  accredited 
first  place  with  the  American  poets,  it 
may  be  asked  why  it  is  that  he  is  not 
appreciated  as  he  should  be?  The  an- 
swer has  been  g^ven  in  this  way. 
"The  country  was  not  ripe  enough  to 
prize  such  mental  gifts  as  his ;  nor  was 
he  one  who  could  desecrate  his  genius 
by  indulging  the  whims  and  passions 
of  the  crowd.  He  loved  truth  better 
than  men.  And  his  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  came  to  him  rather 
though  imagination  than  experience. 
From  such  causes  it  happened,  of 
course,  that  his  life  was  a  struggle, 
and,  compared  with  his  real  power, 
seems  like  a  failure.  For  while  he 
had  such  memory,  such  quick  percep- 
tion, such  intellectual  grasp  as  few 
men  have,  he  had  also  all  the  tremu- 
lous sensitiveness  of  another  Keats. 
He  had  the  humility  of  a  peasant  and 
the  modesty  of  woman  united  with  an 
ambition  which,  while  it  was  wholly 
unselfish,  would  allow  nothing  to  stop 
its  progress.    He  had  such  penetra- 
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tion  that  he  mastered  every  subject 
which  he  once  took  up,  such  activity 
of  thought  and  sight  that  nothing  es- 
caped him ;  and  yet  he  had  so  little  of 
executive  ability,  that  he  has '  made 
public  but  little  from  that  treasure  of 
vast  acquisitions  and  wide-ranging 
thoughts  which  his  friends  know  he 
had  in  store.  A  wild  impetuosit>'  was 
strangely  mingled  in  him  with  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  feeling ;  and  a  mys- 
tic spirituality  dwelt  in  a  mind  which 
did  not  tire  of  the  minute  details  of 
science.  Although  he  had  all  of  his 
faculties  in  command,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  a  man  whose  life  was  made  up  of 
such  delicate  contrasts  was  not  well 
fitted  to  meet  the  trials  of  life.  If 
such  a  man  devote  himself  to  litera- 
ture without  a  fortune  he  is  sure  to 
suffer When  his  ex- 
treme sensitiveness,  intellectual  pride, 
and  strong  love  of  literary  pursuits 
are  compared  with  the  poverty  which 
beset  him,  it  seems  to  us  that  no  man 
of  eminent  ability,  in  our  time,  has  yet 
been  called  to  go  through  severer 
trials." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  informant 
just  quoted  has  most  admirably  and 
truthfully  explained  the  reason  of  the 
want  of  appreciation  and  popularity 
of  Percival's  poetry.  He  summarizes 
the  greatness  of  a  tnily  g^eat  Ameri- 
can character,  great  in  almost  every 
field  of  human  endeavor  which  he 
chose  to  enter.  Yet  where  he  seems 
to  have  won  the  most  enduring  place 
in  his  country's  esteem  is  the  dis- 
tinctively one  place  where  his  right  of 
position  is  most  seriously  and  persist- 
ently questioned.  In  the  world  of 
scientific  effort  and  discovery  he  takes 
rank  with  the  most  eminent.  As  a 
master  of  languages  none  of  his  coun- 


trymen can  contest  his  right  to  the 
first  ranks.  He  has  been  fitly  de- 
scribed as  "a  universal  linguist."  As 
a  poet,  however,  he  has  been  denomi- 
nated "crude  and  extravagant," 
*'spontaneous,"  and  "immature."  If 
Percival  could  have  drawn  more  on 
human  experiences  and  less  on  the 
imagination,  these  criticisms  would 
have  to  fall.  As  it  is,  he  has  given  us 
in  "The  Coral  Grove,"  "Seneca  Lake," 
"The  Last  Days  of  Autumn,"  "Morn- 
ing Among  the  Hills,"  "Home,"  what 
is  possible  to  do  in  the  way  of  splen- 
did descriptions.  Perhaps,  in  descrip- 
tive poetry,  or  in  the  description  of 
natural  scenery  in  poetical  language, 
Percival  has  few  superiors.  Perciv- 
al's  poem  entitled  "Night  Watching," 
in  which  a  maiden  is  watching  over 
the  pillow  of  her  dying  lover,  "her 
hand  rested  upon  his  clay-cold  fore- 
head," is  a  delicate  writing  in  which 
the  author  is  shown  at  his  best.  Pro- 
fessor Goodrich,  of  Yale,  says  of  this 
poem  that  it  alone  "would  give  your 
name  to  distant  ages  as  a  genuine 
poet."  Probably  Percival's  shorter 
poems  will  be  longest  and  best  remem- 
bered. "The  Mind"  is  probably  the 
most  intellectual  of  his  longer  poems. 
But  so  much  has  been  said  of  this,  and 
indeed,  of  all  of  Percival's  poetry,  that 
I  am  reluctant  to  further  refer  to  it. 

If  James  Gates  Percival  had  been 
more  given  to  material  things,  if  he 
had  possessed  a  little  business  talent, 
if  his  bent  had  not  been  along  lines 
thoroughly  impractical  and  chimeri- 
cal, if,  united  with  his  great  scholarly 
attainments  there  had  been  given  some 
thought  to  existing  physical  condi- 
tions, his  poety  would  to-day  take  a 
higher  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
country,  perhaps,  a  leading  position. 
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^^HE  part  of  Connecticut  in  the 
^1^  framing  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution was  remarkable. 
The  significance  of  the  relation  of  the 
early  constitutional  history  of  the 
state  to  the  federal  constitution  has 
been  emphasized  by  the  late  John 
Fiske.  As  an  introduction  to  the 
main  discussion  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  ratification  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  the  official  acts  of 
Connecticut  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federation. The  plan  of  confederat- 
ing the  colonies  first  received  serious 
attention  from  the  Continental  Con? 
gress  on  June  11,  1776,  when  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
form  of  Union.    After  much  discus- 


sion and  revision  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation were  adopted  on  June  26, 
1778,  and  sent  to  the  state  legislatures 
for  ratification.  The  necessities  of 
the  war  hastened  action  in  many  of 
the  states,  but  it  was  not  until  March 
I,  1781,  that  Maryland,  the  last  state 
to  ratify,  gave  her  adherence  to 
the  Confederation.  Connecticut  was 
among  the  first  of  the  states  to  ratify, 
taking  action  in  April,  1779. 

The  delegates  of  Connecticut  in  the 
Continental  Congress  who  were  most 
prominent  at  this  time  were  Roger 
Sherman,  who  served  from  1774  to 
1 78 1,  and  again  in  1783;  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, who  served  from  1779  to  1783 ; 
and  William  S.  Johnson,  who  served 
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from  1784  to  1787.  These  were  the 
men  who  were  later  to  represent  Con- 
necticut in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787.  Sherman  in  the  early 
period  opposed  the  plan  of  Confeder- 
ation. Johnson  in  the  last  years  of 
the  Confederation  opposed  the 
Amendment  of  the  Articles.  Both 
were  prominent  in  Congress.  Sher- 
man was  a  member  of  numerous  com- 
mittees especially  in  1779  and  1780. 
Johnson  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  the  advisability 
of  the  amending  of  the  articles. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
details  of  Connecticut's  action  as   a 
member  of   the   Confederation.     The 
conservative   element   which   has   al- 
ways been  prominent  m  the  state  had 
opposed   the    grant    of   even    limited 
powers   to   the   general    government; 
and  continued  te  oppose  both  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  articles  of  Con- 
federation  with   some    success.    Just 
previous  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of   1787  Connecticut  refused  to 
con[U[)ly  jri|h  the  requisitions  of  Con- 
fess,. ■IRhis  action  was  largely  due 
te  the  repeated  failures  of  other  states 
to  respond  arid  the  consequent  unwill- 
ingness of  Connecticut  to  bear  more 
than  her  share  of  the  burdens.     She 
had  even  proposed  to  further  limit  the 
powers  of  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation   to    maintain    a    standing 
army  in  time  of  peace.     In  1782  the 
long  standing  dispute  with  Pennsyl- 
vania over  the  possession  of  the  Wy- 
oming  Valley,   which   had   been   or- 
ganized as  Westmoreland  County  and 
annexed  to  Litchfield  County  for  pur- 
poses of  administration,  was  settled. 

Connecticut's  charter,  like  most  of 
the  early  documents,  made  a  grant  of 
land  "extending    Westward    to    the 


South  Sea."  This  conflicted  with  the 
more  precise  grant  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  moreover  gave  Connecticut  a 
title  to  a  considerable  strip  of  land 
west  of  that  state.  Pennsylvania  ap- 
pealed to  Congress  to  appoint  a  fed- 
eral court  to  decide  the  jurisdiction. 
A  court  of  five  judges  was  according- 
ly constituted  and  sat  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  from  Nov.  12,  to  Dec  30,  1782. 
William  S.  Johnson,  Eliphalet  Dyer, 
and  Jesse  Root  were  the  counselors 
for  Connecticut.  The  decision  of  the 
court  was  unanimous  in  favor  of 
Pennsylvania  and-  Connecticut  sub- 
mitted. Later  Ellsworth  with  Ham- 
ilton and  Madison  sent  an  address  to 
the  states  in  the  name  of  Congress 
urging  the  cession  of  all  Western 
lands  to  the  fecjeral  government. 
Connecticut  at  length  ceded  all  her 
claims  except  those  to  a  strip  along 
Lake  Erie  therieafter  known  as  the 
"Western  Reserve."  This  was  kept 
ostensibly  as  a  means  of  rewarding 
the  revolutionary  veterans  of  the  state. 
Connecticut  had  been  extremely  op- 
posed to  the  action  of  Congress  in  re- 
tiring the  soldiers  on  five  years"  pay. 
The  state  afterwards  received  as  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  "Western 
Reserve"  two  million  dollars  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  fund. 

The  craze  for  the  issue  of  paper 
money  by  the  state  governments  was 
checked  early  in  Connecticut.  There 
were  issues  from  1775  to  1777  and 
another  in  1783  which  was  not  legal 
tender  in  private  transactions.  In 
1780  a  law  was  passed  drawing  a  dis- 
tinction between  contracts  made  in 
specie  and  those  made  in  paper.  A 
pay  table  for  settling  the  progressive 
rate  of  depreciation  was  constructed 
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and  power  was  given  t6  the  courte  *•" 
adjust  directly  or  by  referees  all  cases 
of  injustice  arising  from  the  strict  ap- 
plication of  the  law.  Thus  the  whole 
matter  was  gradually  settled  once  for 
all  so  that  Connecticut  escaped  the 
financial  troubles  of  1786  which  op- 
pressed most  of  the  states. 

In  many  ways  Connecticut  held  a 
unique  place  among  the  colonies.     In 
order   to   understand   thoroughly   the 
conditions  in  the  state  between  1781 
and  1787,  and  the  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple toward  the  question  of  revising  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  a  hasty  con- 
sideration of  her  own  constitutional 
development  is  essential.     "The  Fun- 
daniehtal     Orders"     of     Connecticut 
(1639)   were  "the  first  written  Con- 
stitution that  created  a  government." 
When  the  commission  of  government 
received  from  the  Massachusetts  au- 
thorities expired -at  the  end  of  one 
year  the  settlers  of  the  three  towns  of 
Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield 
organized  a  government  which  was  at 
once  federal  and  national.     Moreover, 
the  "Fundamental  Orders"  make  no 
allusion- to  any  sovereign  beyond  the 
seas  or  any  other  source  of  authority 
except  the  three  towns.     They  created 
a  state  which  was  really  a  tiny  federal 
republic,  recognizing  federal  equality 
in  town  representation  in  the  General 
Court  and  sanctioning  popular  sover- 
eignty by  electing  the  governor  and 
upper     house    by    a    plurality    vote 
Finally  no  powers  were  conferred  up- 
'  on  the  General  Court  except  those  ex- 
pressly    granted.       Throughout     the 
whole  colonial  period  the  state  main- 
•  tained  an  attitude  of  decided  indepen- 
dence.   The  privilege  of   local   self- 
government      was      obtained      from 
^  Charles  II  by  the  younger  Winthrop 


when  it  was  found  expedient  to  ap- 
ply for  a, charter  to  the  crown.. ■'The 
provision?  of  the  charter  were*  so  sat- 
isfactory that  itz/emained  the  state 
constitution  until  1818.  The  state 
claimed  that  it  had  never  yielded  full 
allegiance  to  any  foreign  sovereignty. 
This  jealousy  of  the  rights  of  the  state 
manifested  itself  continually  in  all  the 
early  relations  with  the  Continental 
Congress  and  that  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. The  state  had  an  excellent  form 
of  government  with  full  powers  and 
was  not  inclined  to  surrender  any  of 
her  privileges  to  a  superipr  authority, 
even  of  her  own  creation.  Thus  she 
became  at  once  the  model  state  as  re- 
gards her  independent  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  a  staunch  supporter  of 
states'  rights.  Hence  the  state  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  calling  of  a 
convention  to  revisfe  the  Articles  of 
Confederation. 

After  the  close  of  the  'war  all  the 
states  had  acted  independently  for  the 
most  part.  In  Connecticut  the  inove- 
ment  for  a  new  state  ^mstitution 
failed.  At  this  time  also  ^Jl^^ruggle 
against  the  practical  luiity  bf •  church 
and  state  was  begun  by  the  indepen- 
dent denominations..  This  later  be- 
came the  chief  cause  of  the  revision 
of  the  constitution  in  1818.  Finan- 
daily,  the  state  was  in  far  better  cpn- 
dition  than  any  of  her  sisters  having 
escaped  the  financial  troubles  of  1786 
as  shown  above.  There  were  disputes 
with  Massachusetts  over  the  levying 
of  a  duty  on  imports  from  that  state. 
There  was  much  ill  feeling  toward 
New  York  because  of  her  action  in 
levying  imposts  on  goods  for  Connec- 
ticut consumption  passing  through  the 
port  of  New  York.  The  feeling  nat- 
urally prevailed  that  the  more  thor- 
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oughly  national  the  government  be- 
came the  greater  would  be  the  pow- 
er of  the  large  states.  Dr.  £zra  Stiles 
expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  the 
revision  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion on  the  ground  that  there  were  no 
men  ox  sufficient  experience  to  draw 
up  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  form 
of  government.  Connecticut  sent  no 
delegates  to  the  Annapolis  Conven- 
tion. The  state  l^islature  was  slow 
in  appointing  delegates  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention.  The  delegates 
themselves  were  tardy  in  arriving. 
The  delegates  elected  by  the  state  leg- 
islature to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
titon,  which  Congress  was  finally 
forced  to  call,  were  Oliver  Ellsworth,. 
William  S.  Johnson,  and  Erastus 
Wolcott,  who  resigned  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  smallpox  in  Philadel- 
phia at  the  time.  Roger  Sherman 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  Oliver 
Ellsworth  was  born  in  1745  at  Wind- 
sor, Connecticut.  He  matriculated  at 
Yale  but  because  of  some  trivial  mis- 
understanding or  boyish  restlessness, 
withdrew  and  entered  Princeton 
where  he  graduated  with  high  rank  in 
1766.  After  graduation  he  studied 
law  under  Governor  Griswold  and 
Judge  Root.  He  was  inclined  to  pur- 
sue those  studies  which  attracted  him 
to  the  neglect  of  required  work  during 
his  college  course.  He  became  state 
attorney  in  1775.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  general  court  and  one  of  the 
"paytable"  established  in  1780.  (See 
above).  From  1778  to  1783  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  that  of  the  Confederation 
serving  on  its  committee  of  appeals. 
In  1784  on  becoming  judge  of  the 
Superior  court  he  abandoned  the  law 
practice  which  he  had  continued  up  to 


this  time.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787. 
One  of  his  greatest  services  to  his 
state  and  country  was  rendered  in  the 
first  United  States  Senate  where  he 
sat  from  1789  to  1796.  During  this 
time  he  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  federal  judiciary.  Of  his 
work  in  this  capacity  it  is  said:  "The 
whole  edifice,  organization,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  process  was  built  by  him  as 
it  now  stands."  (Notes  to  "Whar- 
ton's State  Trials,"  Page  41.)  Al- 
though this  statement  is  somewhat  toe 
broad  the  chief  share  in  this  most  im- 
portant work  was  his.  The  draft  of 
the  bill  is  undoubtedly  from  his  pen. 
He  was  the  first  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court  consti- 
tuted by  this  judiciary  act  serving 
from  1796  to  1800  when  he  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  at 
that  time  in  Europe,  having  been  sent 
abroad  on  a  diplomatic  mission. 
From  1807  to  his  death  he  was  chief 
justice  of  the  Connecticut  supreme 
court  of  which  he  had  been  a  member 
since  1802.  "His  life  for  forty  years 
was  always  in  those  high  positions 
that  sought  him  often  unavailingly 
and  never  proved  too  large  for  him  to 
fill."  (W.  C.  Fowler  "Local  Law  and 
Other  Essays.") 

William  S.  Johnson,  the  scholar  of 
the  delegation,  was  bom  in  1727.  He 
received  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Yale  and  his  master's  degree  from 
Harvard.  As  the  delegate  of  Connec- 
ticut to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  of 
1765  he  took  a  most  prominent  part. 
The  protest  to  the  king,  in  his  hand, 
is  also  largely  of  his  composing.  He 
spent  five  years  in  England  as  the 
agent  of  Connecticut  in  charge  of  an 
important  law  suit.    While  abroad  he 
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formed  the  friendship  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Johnson  and  of  many  whig  states- 
men. Oxford  honored  him  with  a 
doctorate  of  civil  law  at  this  time  in 
recognition  of  his  brilliant  parts  and 
broad  learning.  He  was  one  of  the 
fourteen  assistants  or  upper  house  of 
the  Connecticut  legislature  and  judge 
of  the  superior  court.  He  was  sent 
on  a  peace  mission  to  General  Gage  at 
Boston  but  lacking  revolutionary 
nerve  kept  aloof  from  the  war  for  In- 
dependence. Yet  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  counselors  of  Connecticut 
in  the  dispute  with  Pennsylvania  (see 
above)  and  a  delegate  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  Continental  Congress.  In  1786 
he  was  a  member  of  the  grand  com- 
mittee and  its  sub-committee  to  re- 
form the  federal  government  (see 
above).  Of  a  calm  and  conservative 
temperament  he  opposed  the  call  for  a 
constitutional  convention.  In  1789  he 
was  elected  president  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, a  position  which  his  father  had 
filled  with  honor.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  a  United  States  senator  from 
.  his  native  state,  serving  in  both  ca- 
pacities until  Congress  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  when  Ke  resigned  his 
seat.  In  the  Convention  of  1787  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  "on 
style,"  which  gave  the  Constitution  its 
final  form.  The  other  members  were 
Hamilton,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Mad- 
ison, and  King.  The  terse  English  of 
the  instrument  is  due  to  Morris  who 
really  performed  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  oldest  man  in  the  Connecticut 
delegation  was  Roger  Sherman.  Bom 
at  Newton,  Mass.,  April  19,  1721,  the 
support  of  the  family  devolved  upon 
him  at  the  age  of  twenty  on  the  death 
of    his    father.    He    was    descended 


from  tfte- CAeniians  and  Wallers  of 
Yaxley;  Suffolk,  England,  who  came 
to  America  in  1634.  Having  felt  the 
lack  of  educationa,'  advantages  him- 
self, he  gave  his  brdr  .ex  every  oppor- 
tunity of  a  liberal  education.  In  1743 
he  removed  to  Ne:^  Milford,  Conn., 
with  his  brother^ '^  He  was  a  shoemak- 
er by  trade  bui  spent  every  spare  mo- 
ment in  readimg  \^  study.  So  dili- 
gent was  he  thai'  .in  1754  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Litchfield  coun  ty. 
In  1 761  he  removed  to  New  Have^ 
where  he  became  a  deacon  in  the  Con-^ 
gregational  church  and  treasurer  of 
Yale  College.  From  the  first  his 
adopted  city  and  state  delighted  to 
honor  him  with  the  highest  offices  in 
their  power.  He  was  the  first  mayor 
of  New  Haven,  an  ofiiar  iriikh  he 
held  for  life;  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  and  for  twenty-three 
years  judge  of  the  superior  court.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  upper  house  of 
tlie  state  legislature,  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  from  1774  ex- 
cept when  excluded  by  the  law  of  rota- 
tion in  office. 

In  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention ;  and  the 
first  senator  of  Connecticut  under  the 
new  constitution.  He  was  a  unique 
man,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  state  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
To  him  alone  was  it  given  to  sign  all 
of  the  four  famous  documents  which 
record  the  development  of  the  United 
States  of  America  from  thirteen  sep- 
arate colonies  into  a  centralized  feder- 
al government.  The  Declaration  of 
1774.  often  regarded  as  the  date  of 
our  nationality;  The  Declaration  of 
Independence;  The  Articles  of  Con- 
federation; and  the  Federal  Constitu- 
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er  of  the  large  states.  Dr.  Ijon.  His  should  be  applied  to  public  expenses 
expressed  himself  as  fijjf^cd  that  of  and  debts ;  of  universal  federal  laws 
revision  of  the  Af*^  "    " 

tion  on  the  gro*'  it  del^ation  was 
men  ci  sufficiee.  It  took  precedence 
up  a  satisfactory  i  experience  of  its 
of  government.  Ctftrating  the  force 
delegates  to  the  Ann(  life.  More- 
tion.  The  sUte  l^slasented  a  state 
in  appointing  deleg^^  homogeneous 
def  ■  ~  ■■  r.T.C53in  the  character  of 


binding  upon  the  Ic^slature,  execu- 
tive and  judiciary  in  matters  of  gen- 
eral welfare,  with  state  control  tn  lo- 
cal affairs,  as  internal  pp'-'^of  the 
admin^gtca^on  of  Ur=' 

issm'(J/'^y^^  *' 
of  co^    ,\'  h-  ^ 

cd  an  ^Vt,%-   '^Ji\        ^ 
ulatiop>.  "^t)  ***">■    <i    °f 

—     >.>'''>/ 


"■^t- 


tl»  consociatc  churches  and  her  com- 
*^ete  system  of  government."     (Hist, 
.'of  the  Formation  of  U.  S.  Const.  Geo, 
Bancroft  Vol  II.  P.  47).     These 
were  to  stand  in  the  breach  a^A, 
greatest  crisis  which  ever  confn 

the  people  of  this  country  and  V^  ^  ^ti,^^'- ^  ^^nj-'o^"^,^ 
the  way  to  peace  and  prosperity  wi,  -^  -K    "^a,  "^  '  ■  oi 

calm  foresight  and  assurance.  *  ^    ^Q.  veeA 

The   leader   was   Roger   Sherman.      *.  ^  ^;  je  was, 

In  the  early  years  of  Confederation  he      ho.  ^  .Ation   on 

saw  its  weakness.     He  saw  the  need  of      the  ^  .dident  body 

national   control   of  foreign   and  do-      of  ther,"     ("Life 

mestic  commerce,  the  post  office  and      of  <Joutell,  P.  135.) 


A  FU)WER  OF  MEMORY 

By  MIRIAM  HANNA 
As  when  a  child  roams  over  meadows  green, 
Plucking  the  flowers  that  here  and  there  are  seen 
Until  it  chances  on  a  sheltered  spot 
Where  blooms  a  flower  at  first  it  noticed  not, — 
So  I,  when  far  in  Memory's  fields  I  rove, 
Oft  will  recall  some  little  act  of  love. 
Some  light  caress  of  thine  that  my  heart  stirred, 
But  which  1  had  forgotten  afterward ; 
And  as  the  child  its  treasure  holdeth  fast, 
So  prize  I  this  remembrance  of  our  past. 


•' 
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SCENE  FROM  THE  DAYS  WHEN  MENS» 
HEARTS  WERE  TRIED  AND  WEIGHED 
IN     SCALES     OF     MORAL     EXCELLENCE 

BY 

PAUL  BRENTON  ELIOT 

Mr.  Eliot  presents  a  familiar  scene  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  centnry.  While  the  declama- 
tiona  of  the  several  characters  «re  not  verbatim,  they  are  historically  true.  The  trial  took  place  in 
one  of  the  leading  churches  in  New  Haven,  when  the  offender  was  chargfed  with  attending  a  ball  at 
the  pavilion  on  Washington's  Birthday,  February  aa,  1836.  However  intolerant  it  may  appear  to  ns  in 
the  present  day,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  this  very  characteristic  that  made  possible  the 
felling  of  the  forests ;  it  was  this  dogged,  persistent,  rigorous  application  of  principle  that  gave  men 
a  willingness  to  sacrifice  and  a  courage  to  undertake  the  tremendous  task  of  the  building  of  a  nation. 
It  is  this  tenacity  of  principle,  however  narrow  it  may  seem  to  us  today,  that  laid  the  solid  foundation 
of  a  new  world.  *^  Unconscious,  pathetic  heroes,**  Joseph  H.  Twichell  terms  them ;  **  sublime,  uncon* 
querable  manhood.**  Whatever  their  apparent  bigotries,  they  were  men  of  *^  masterful  quality  of 
mind  and  spirit ;  they  had  endless  pluck,  intellectual  and  moral.  They  believed  it  was  the  property 
of  a  man  to  have  opinions  and  to  stand  by  them  to  death ;  they  were  no  compromisers.**  Their  relig- 
ious restrictions  nourished  and  nurtured  the  broad  and  absolute  liberty  which  we  are  now  en  joying.— 
Bditor 

Scene :  New  Haven. 

Time :  On  going  to  a  Ball  at  the  Pavilion^  Feb- 
nary  2^,  18^6,    Washington's  Birthday. 
Heman,  High  Pontiff  and  Lord  Chief  Justice ; 
Newton^  Guy,  Amos  and  Stephen^  Judges 

Hbican: 

Good  morrow,  gentlemen,  salute  ye  all. 

We  are  convened,  O !  just  and  holy  men. 

On  great  and  most  important  business. 

A  sheep  hath  strayed  from  our  holy  fold, 

And  with  remorseless  front  hath  joined 

Himself  to  Hell's  dark  followers.    The 

Fiend,  no  doubt,  hath  welcomed  him 

With  loudest  shouts  of  joy.     For  great 

Is  his  delight  when,  by  his  wiles, 

And  deep  laid  schemes  of  cunning  policy, 

He  finds  another  victim  hath  been  trapped 

And  added  to  his  numerous  proselytes. 

Full  well  yc  know  that  one  who  worked  with  us, 

And  filled  a  seat  within  our  holy  church, 

Hath  proved  himself  a  dastard  recreant. 
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And  joined  himself  to  Hell's  dark,  fallen  crew. 
Yes,  brothers;  he  was  one  whom  we  did  love 
With  all  a  brother's  deep  and  holy  ardor, 
One  who  our  feasts  of  love,  and  meetings  held 
For  holy  prayer  and  conference  often, 
Whose  hand  was  always  open  to  our  wants, 
And  willing  to  sustain  our  sacred  cause. 
Buty  ah !  the  Devil  opened  his  luring  wares, 
A  Ball  was  given — our  brother  went — and  fell. 
Grim  was  the  smile  that  lit  old  Satan's  front, 
As,  peepini^  from  the  burning  realms  of  Hell, 
His  face  all  smeared  with  sulph'rous  streams  of  smoke, 
He  gazed  delighted,  and  beheld  his  triumph. 
To  judge  our  brother's  cause  have  we  convened. 
What  punishment,  think  ye,  is  meet  for  one 
Whose  crime  is  of  such  lofty  magnitude. 
And  to  high  Heaven  so  loudly  calls  for  vengeance? 
Upon  this  subject,  brothers,  I  would  know 
Your  free,  unbiased  minds. 
As  for  myself,  I  vote  that  he  forthwith 
Be  from  our  high  and  holy  church  expelled. 
Until  repentance  deep  shall  wring  his  heart, 
And  cause  him  to  confess  before  the  church, 
With  due  humility,  his  awful  crime, 
And  promise  that  henceforth  he'll  sin  no  more. 
These,  brethren,  are  my  views.   What  sayst  thou,  Newton? 
Nbwton  : 

O,  most  lofty  and  most  gracious  pontiff, 

Lord  chief  Justice,  and  most  holy  Heman, 

Here,  at  thy  sacred  feet,  I  humbly  bow,  (kneels) 

And  cry  Amen  to  all  thy  sentiments. 

Behold,  are  we  not  just  and  holy  men. 

And  upright  in  our  dealings  with  mankind, 

And  shall  we  herd  with  those  who  frequent  balls. 

Those  vile  resorts,  where  Satan's  followers 

Indulge  in  all  their  lend  profanity. 

And,  unrestrained,  practice  their  base  pranks  ? 

Shall  we — we  moral  men — the  elect  of  God 

And  patterns,  whom  the  gazing  world  regards 

As  prodigies  in  moral  excellence, 

And  bright  examples  to  the  Christian  world, 

Shall  we  with  such  vile  men  associate. 

And  sink  ourselves  to  their  degraded  level? 

High  Heaven  forbid.     No;  cast  the  unworthy  out. 

And  spurn  him  from  our  presence. 
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Amos: 

Let  not  thy  fiery 

And  impetuous  zeal,  O !  Newton, 

Thus  eclipse  the  milder  ray  of  reason's 
Calm  and  purest  light.     Thy  ardor,  like  a 

Mountain  wave  roused  by  the  winds  of  Heaven, 

Frowning,  swells  high,  and  would  o'ertop  all  else. 

More  charity,  my  brother,  and  remember 

That  charity  a  multitude  of  sins 

Shall  cover.     And  hast  thou  none  to  hide,  none 

Thou  wouldst  wish  erased  from  that  great  book  above? 

Cast  thou  th'  impartial  retrospective  eye 

O'er  all  the  scenes  of  childhood  early  days, 

And  manhood's  more  mature  and  sober  stage. 

And  say  if  thou  no  secret  sin  can  see. 

Which  thou  couldst  wish  had  never  been  performed. 

Then,  O !  forgive  as  thou  wouldst  wish  to  be  forpven. 

Remember  once  when  thou  didst  sell  thy  wood — 

But,  hold,  I  spare  thee,  brother,  doubtless  that 

Was  through  mistake,  for  much  I  doubt  that  thou. 

Whom  all  the  world  doth  call  a  holy  man, 

Wouldst  take  thy  brother  in.    I  recommend 

That  we  pursue  not  this,  our  erring  one, 

With  this  rude  hand  of  cruel  heaviness, 

But  to  him  straight  our  charity  extend, 

And  pardon,  Christian-like,  his  first  o£fence. 

We  should  remember,  friends,  that  he,  like  us, 

Is  but  of  mortal  mould  and  apt  to  err. 

Guy: 

Oh !   Oh !   I  groan  to  think  that  we  can  wink 
At  such  high-handed  sin,  which  cries  aloud 
To  sacred  Heaven, — and  talk  of  charity ! 
With  holy  Newton  and  our  righteous  priest 
Do  I  agree,  and  give  my  willing  voice 
To  excommunicate  the  wretch  forthwith. 

Stbphbn : 

Amen  to  that,  amen  with  all  my  heart. 
Drive  out  the  wretch,  and  show  the  world  that  we, 
The  precious  lambs  of  our  dear  righteous  fold 
No  wolves,  though  clad  in  stolen  fleece  of  sheep, 
Will  countenance  among  us.    Expel  him  I 

Amos: 

Let  not  your  hearts  with  this  fierce  hatred  bum. 
Which,  like  a  wild  and  widely  spreading  flame, 
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Bats  all  your  good  and  kindlier  feelings  up. 

Be  not  thus  hasty,  brothers,  in  your  Judgment. 

Methinks  you  should  somewhat  deliberate. 

'Tis  hard  to  expel  our  brother  from  the  church, 

For  merely  going  to  a  ball ;  why  worse 

Than  going  to  a  party,  or  a  play? 

Think  ye,  my  friends,  our  brother  sinned  more 

In  going  to  a  ball  upon  the  eve 

Of  that  blest  anniversary  of  his 

Birthday  who  freed  his  nation  from  the  hand 

Of  Bntish  slavery — Great  Washington, 

A  time  when  all  should  dance  and  merry  be, 

Than  they  belonging  to  our  holy  church, 

Who  but  a  short  twelve  month  ago  with  glee 

Did  start  upon  a  sleigh  ride  to  the  country. 

And  spent  a  greater  portion  of  the  night 

In  guzzling  wines  and  eating  savory  meats  ? 

'Twill  hurt  our  cause,  if  we  expel  our  brother, 

And  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  roots 

Of  dear  Christianity.     Full  well  I  know. 

And  so,  dear  brothers,  do  ye  each  and  all. 

That  if  amusement  be  denied  to  those 

Who  join  our  ranks  then  will  we  lack  disciples. 

Besides,  I  hear  that  Brother  Guy  and  Newton 

Did  further  this  same  Ball,  for  Newton  let 

His  carriages  to  carry  people  there. 

And  Guy  to  them  did  sundry  trinkets  sell. 

Newton  : 

'Tis  true  that  I  did  let  my  carriages, 

And  Guy  did  sell  his  stores  and  gilded  lace, 

To  those  who  to  this  wretched  ball  did  go, 

For  well  we  knew,  if  we  refused  them. 

That  they  would  elsewhere  still  procure  them. 

So,  since  they  were  resolved,  we  thought  we  might 

The  profit  reap,  as  well  as  let  another, 

And  care  we  took  to  make  them  soundly  pay 

For  their  vile  joys  by  charging  twice  their  worth. 

Say,  Brother  Guy,  have  I  not  spoken  truth? 

Guy: 

Yes;  even  so,  my  brother,  all  is  truth. 
If  folk  to  these  base  balls  and  routs  will  go, 
'Tis  right  that  they  a  certain  tax  should  pay, 
Which  we  inflict  by  charging  for  their  mirth. 
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Had  we  refused,  as  Brother  Newton  says, 

Still  of  another  would  they've  sought  these  things. 

Amos: 

Thy  arg^uments,  my  brothers,  are  not  good. 

If  I  should  ask  you  for  a  brand  of  fire, 

To  bum  my  neighbor's  house,  would  you  consent. 

And  ease  your  conscience  by  declaring  that 

If  you  gave  it  not  perhaps  some  other  would? 

Stbphbn: 

Methinks,  O !  brothers,  Amos  is  as  bad 

As  him  whom  we  have  here  convened  to  judge. 

'Tis  plain  that  he  upholds  him  in  his  course. 

By  vindicating  his  high-handed  sin. 

And  since  religion  sits  so  loose  on  him, 

I  think  he'd  best  look  closely  to  his  ways, 

Or  he  ere  long  the  same  dire  fate  will  meet.    . 

Newton  : 

I  think  so  too;  'tis  plain  his  righteousness 
Shines  not  as  brightly  to  the  perfect  day 
As  that  which  lightens  up  the  rest  of  us. 
We  are  good  men,  and  to  the  church  belong. 

Guy: 

Yes ;  so  we  do.    Our  deeds  speak  for  themselves. 
We  heal  the  sick,  and  we  the  naked  clothe. 
We  give  the  poor  and  cheer  the  widow's  heart, 
And  men,  beholding,  wonder  at  our  goodness, 
And  shall  such  men  as  we  with  sinners  herd? 
No  ;  turn  the  apostate  forth  upon  the  world. 

Amos: 

I  shall  not,  brothers,  vaunt  myself,  nor  with 
Loud  voice  my  actions  trumpet  to  the  skies. 
I  have  my  faults,  and  so,  I  know,  have  you. 
Perfection  lovely  dwells  not  here  below. 
For,  since  the  Pall,  it  is  the  lot  of  man 
With  dark  and  fierce  besetting  sins  to  strive, 
And  ever  and  anon  he*s  doomed  to  slip. 
In  spite  of  his  most  violent  endeavors. 
Our  brother's  sin  is  great,  but  have  we  not 
In  all  our  lives  as  great  a  sin  committed? 
Sure,  sure  I  am  we  have,  and  therefore  vote 
That  we  this  time  our  erring  brother  pardon. 

Stbphbn : 

I  think  our  Brother  Amos  is  too  mild 

In  this  his  Judgment,  and  with  hand  too  slack 
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Draws  he  the  cords  of  even-handed  Justice. 
Our  brother's  sin  is  black,  yes,  black  as  night, 
And  was,  ye  know,  with  open  eyes  committed ; 
Therefore  say  I,  O !  let  us  turn  him  out, 
Nor  hold  communion  longer  with  the  wretch. 

HBBfAN: 

Brothers,  what  boots  it  longer  to  debate, 

Without  the  voice  of  Amos  we  have  three 

To  one,  which  is  majority  sufficient 

Our  brother,  therefore,  is  by  our  decree 

From  our  most  holy  church  henceforth  shut  out, 

And  of  its  sacred  privilege  deprived. 

Until  he  shall  humiliate  himself. 

And  feel  his  heart  with  deep  repentance  sore. 

To  this  effect  I  will  a  letter  write, 

And  quick  dispatch  to  him,  that  he  may  know 

That  by  this  high  tribunal  he's  been  tried. 

And  guilty  found  of  this  dark,  fearful  sin. 

And,  O!  may  heaven  his  wandering  steps  control. 

And  smile  in  mercy  on  his  erring  soul. 


CONTRIBUTOR'S  NOTE,— Th«  above,  edited  by  myself,  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  a  clergyman.  I  have  also  personally  heard  the  occnrence  narrated  by  a  sweet  old  lady 
who  was  present.  The  actors  I  believe  are  now  all  dead  and  the  worn  manuscript  has  so 
greatly  interested  nie  that  I  give  it  to  the  present  generation. 


IS    MUSIC    AN    ART    OR  A   SCIENCE 

SINCE  DAYS  WHEN  MAN  FIRST  LEARNED  TO 
LOVE  AND  SORROW  AND  WORSHIP,  IT  HAS 
ENRICHED  EXISTENCE  AND  BEAUTIFIED  LIFE 

BY 

FRANCIS  E.  HOWARD 

( Supervisor  of  Music  in  Public  Schools  in  Bridgeport ; 
Vice-President  of  the  Connecticut  Association ) 

At  a  recent  gathering  of  prominent  musical  critics  and  instructors,  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association,  convened  in  Hartford,  Professor  Howard 
spoke  before  the  assembly  at  Park  church,  following  the  organ  recital  by  John  Spencer  Camp,  on 
'*  Voice  Culture  as  Exemplified  in  Schools  and  Vested  Choirs,"  developing  a  discussion  which  has 
since  become  of  general  interest  and  a  debatable  subject.  Under  a  different  title  and  in  magasine 
form  Professor  Howard  presents  his  theories  for  the  students  of  The  Connecticut  liAcaziNB.— 
Editor 


^^  PEAKING  broadly,  all  art  has 
^▼^  beauty  of  expression  for  its 
idol.  The  architect,  sculptor, 
painter,  poet  and  musician  seek  to  ut- 
ter each  in  his  own  manner  some 
dream  of  perfection  either  of  form, 
design,  color,  sound  or  some  combi- 
nation of  these  factors.  The  import- 
ance of  tone  in  singing  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  Beauty  of  tone  is  the 
very  essence  of  music.  We  expect  it 
from  the  violin,  piano  and  all  musical 
instruments  as  well  as  from  the  voice. 
Art,  however,  is  not  an  expression 
of  man's  ideal  of  beauty  alone,  it  ex- 
presses something  of  all  that  is  in 
man,  its  roots  go  down  to  the  very 
foundations  of  things  human.  Its 
fruitage  from  age  to  age  has  been 
man's  expression  of  his  highest  con- 
ceptions. Art  is  universal.  It  is  a 
speech  understood  of  all  because  it 
appeals  primarily  to  the  emotions,  the 
feelings.  Long  before  man  thought, 
he  felt    He  sought  even  while  fear- 


ing the  unknown.  He  fashioned 
images  which  we  call  idols  and  he 
called  gods  that  he  worshipped  and  to 
whom  he  built  temples.  Here  was 
the  beginning  of  architecture  and  the 
sculptor's  art.  Oratory  which  ap- 
peals to  the  feelings  rather  than  to  rea- 
son is  an  art  in  which  primitive  peo- 
ple of  to-day  are  wonderfully  adept 
The  poet  and  the  orator  date  far  be- 
yond the  beginning  of  letters. 

So  with  music.  That  is  old  as  ar- 
ticulate speech.  It  is  probably  older 
even.  The  birds  that  visit  us  in 
spring  have  among  them  all  the  tones 
which  make  up  our  scale,  and  many 
animals  can  and  do  make  musical 
tones.  Man  we  may  be  sure  shouted 
his  joy  of  victory.  The  mother 
crooned  over  her  babe.  The  death 
wail  went  up  and  priests  chanted  their 
rude  liturgy  in  groves  or  around  piles 
of  stones  as  long  ago  as  men  fought, 
loved,  sorrowed,  or  worshipped.  My 
purpose  in  making  these  observations 
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is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  real 
dignity  of  all  art  and  more  particu- 
larly that  of  music. 

It  is  commonplace  to  say  that  this 
is  a  practical  age,  and  that  the  indus- 
trial take  precedence  over  the  fine  arts. 
•Certainly  the  people  of  our  time  work 
and  strive  tremendously  for  what  they 
eat  and  drink  and  clothe  themselves 
withal,  yet,  the  fine  arts  are  not  neg- 
lected. The  man  who  hears  the  voice 
within,  who  has  the  overpowering  im- 
pulse to  create,  will  always  find  means 
of  expression.  So  the  artist,  he  who 
voices  the  feelings  common  to  all,  has 
left  his  mark  on  his  age  as  indelibly  as 
has  the  genius  of  industry.  Music  il- 
lustrates this, — it  is  the  greatest  of  the 
fine  arts  of  to-day  and  has  become  so 
within  the  last  few  centuries.  We, 
indeed,  in  a  large  measure,  are  obliged 
to  guess  what  the  music  of  the 
ancients  was,  for,  and  note  the  wide 
significance  of  this  fact,  no  intelligible 
system  of  notation  was  evolved  until 
three  or  four  hundred  years  ago. 
The  need  for  a  wider  musical  expres- 
sion than  simple  melody  afforded,  the 
developing  sense  of  harmony  com- 
pelled men  to  work  out  a  system  by 
which  they  might  write  music  in  a 
way  to  be  understood  by  all  who 
chose  to  study.  So  in  like  manner 
man  evolved  the  phonic  system  of 
writing  speech  sounds.  We  may  ask, 
in  view  of  the  universal  habits  of  sing- 
ing and  dancing  among  all  men  and 
in  all  times  why  notation  of  music 
was  so  slow  in  reaching  practical 
form.  One  reason  is,  that  music  un- 
til of  late,  was  the  handmaiden  of 
speech,  melody  merely  enhanced  the 
meaning  of  words,  or  lent  charm  to 
rhythm,  for  pure  rhythmic  music  as 
illustrated  in  the  dance  or  in  the  beat- 


ing of  drums  or  tom-toms  is  the  oldest 
of  all. 

Modern  notation  was  evolved  to 
express  music  alone.  Hence  the  de- 
velopment of  symphony  and  other 
forms  of  pure  music  was  made  possi- 
ble. Nothing  shows  more  thoroughly 
and  at  a  glance  the  difference  in  char- 
acter and  function  between  music  and 
language  than  these  plain  facts  of  his- 
tory. 

No  one  truth  stands  out  more 
clearly  than  that  music,  pure  music 
unassociated  with  words,  scenery  or 
action,  is  not  a  language  in  the  sense 
that  English,  French  and  German  arc 
languages.  Pure  music  has  no  ob- 
jective meaning.  It  can  not  be  trans- 
lated into  terms  of  speech  as  you  can 
translate  the  French  into  English 
equivalents. 

Music  has  no  equivalents.  It 
stands  alone.  Unite  it  with  words,  as 
in  songs,  or  with  scenery  and  action  as 
in  the  march,  with  the  dance  as  in  the 
opera,  and  it  becomes  alive  with  mean- 
ing but  this  meaning  is  suggested  by 
the  accessories.  It  merely  illustrates 
and  emphasizes  the  words  or  the 
thought.  It  gives  exhilaration  to  the 
dance. 

Pure  music  is  sound.  It  may  have 
all  the  color  that  various  voices  and 
instruments  can  yield  but  it  is  inartic- 
ulate. Words  on  the  other  hand  are 
crystalized  forms  which  the  power  of 
articulate  speech  makes  possible,  and 
they  have  definite  meaning.  They 
also,  when  written  or  printed,  have 
definite  form.  Pure  music  does  not 
tend  to  crystalize  into  set  phrases.  *  If 
it  did  inarticulate  melody  could  take 
the  place  of  articulate  speech,  you 
couJd  hum  your  spelling  lesson  or  vo- 
calize the  story  of  Gettysburg  with  O 
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or  Ah.  So  in  its  notation  set  forms 
of  melody  do  not  appear  again  and 
again  as  do  words. 

Quite  different  views  of  the  nature 
of  music  are  prevalent.  It  is  treated 
as  a  language  not  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  term,  which,  of  course,  includes 
music,  but  in  a  much  narrower  sense. 
You  hear  and  read  the  statement, 
"children  can  learn  to  read  music  as 
well  as  they  can  read  English,"  con- 
stantly. No  one  can  read  music  at 
sight  with  the  same  degree  of  certain- 
ty. This  idea  that  music  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  science  rather  than  as  an 
art,  or  on  its  scientific  side  first,  and 
that  it  can  be  systematized  into  a  vo- 
cabulary like  that  of  a  language  is 
persistently  held.  Children  do  not 
acquire  the  ability  to  sing  with  cer- 
tainty at  first  sight,  any  but  the  most 
simple  rhythms  and  melodies,  and 
the  most  accomplished  musicians 
stumble  in  sight  reading  constantly, 
yet  such  is  the  force  of  this  idea  that 
music  can  be  treated  as  a  spoken  lan- 
guage and  its  sig^s  classified  along 
similar  lines,  that,^  in  many  school 
rooms,  odd  as  the  statement  may 
sound,  singing  has  almost  stopped. 
This  naturally  affects  voice  training, 
for  the  first  essential  of  voice  training 
in  singing  is  practice.  The  muscles 
which  control  the  various  movements 
of  the  vocal  bands  become  strong  and 
responsive  through  exercise  as  do  the 
muscles  used  in  playing  the  piano. 
The  vocal  bands  need  exercise  in  the 
production  of  the  singing  tone  to  keep 
up  their  elasticity.  In  a  well  trained 
voice  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and 
the  vocal  bands  act  automatically  as 
do  the  fingers  of  a  good  pianist. 
Again,  practice,  exercise  in  singing  is 
necessary  to  get  resonance.    It  is  not 


enough  that  the  air  be  set  into  vibra- 
tion at  the  vocal  bands.  These  vibra- 
tions must  have  a  partially  inclosed 
space  in  which  they  may  swing  back 
and  forth, — ^like  the  box  of  a  violin, 
— the  space  within  an  organ  pipe  or 
the  cavity  of  the  throat  and  mouth. 
Now  the  resonance  cavities  of  man 
and  woman  can  be  changed  in  forms. 
In  this  way  the  various  vowel  quali- 
ties are  produced.  This  would  be  no 
light  task  for  the  singer  even  if  the 
need  of  articulating  consonants  was 
not  constantly  interfering  with  the 
continuity  of  vowel  sounds. 

Consonants  are  interruptions  in 
singing.  To  produce  good  sustained 
tone  upon  a  vowel  sound  requires  a 
proper  adjustment  of  the  resonance 
cavities.  To  secure  differing  vowel 
sounds  is  more  difficult,  demanding 
constant  and  rapid  readjustment  of 
form  in  the  cavities  of  the  mouth. 
Now  add  to  this  the  necessarily  con- 
tinuous interruption  of  consonants 
which  occur  when  we  sing  words,  and 
you  will  see  the  need  of  practice,  long 
continuous  practice,  before  the  reso- 
nance cavities  can  co-operate  with  the 
larynx  without  a  hitch.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  motive  power  of  song, 
speaking  from  the  mechanical  stand- 
point, is  air;  the  breath  in  short,  and 
the  muscles  which  control  the  move^ 
ments  of  the  air  while  within  the 
lungs  must  be  trained  to  pay  it  out  to 
the  vocal  bands,  now  with  even  pres- 
sure, now  with  a  sudden  increase,  and 
again  with  a  pressure  so  light  it 
seems  hardly  enough  to  lift  a  feather. 

Is  this  power  of  muscular  control 
gained  by  talking  about  it?  Well, 
hardly.  It  comes  as  the  result  of  long 
and  unremitted  practice.  I  think  it  is 
plain  now  that  a  trained  voice  in  sing- 
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ing  can  come  only  as  the  result  of  a 
long  continued  co-ordination  of  cer- 
tain nervous  and  muscular  functions. 
The  union  of  breath  control,  vocaliza- 
tion, and  resonance  can  be  secured 
only  through  long  practice. 

The  well  trained  singer  does  not 
have  to  think  of  breathy  or  tone  plac- 
ing or  resonance.  These  have  become 
habit  through  intelligent  repetition. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  we  acquire 
all  skill.  Every  person  who  leads  an 
active  life  can  see  in  themselves  and 
those  whom  they  know,  constant  proof 
of  the  adage  "practice  makes  perfect." 
The  same  law  applies  to  singing  that 
applies  to  all  other  products  which  are 
brought  about  through  co-ordination 
of  the  will  with  muscular  activities. 
This  co-ordination  becomes  perfect  or 
affective  only  after  long  practice,  that 
is,  when  it  goes  on  unconsciously.  It 
may  be  then  the  result  of  reflex  action 
or  merely  habit. 

The  tendency  to  teach  things  about 
music  and  to  dwell  upon  notational 
signs,  the  disposition  to  teach  music 
as  a  language  to  which  it  is  so  often 
compared,  is  so  strong  that  many  chil- 
dren leave  school  with  a  very  good 
knowledge  of  things  relating  to  nota- 
tion which  they  can  tell  in  words,  but 
very  little  power  to  sing  and  slight 
skill  in  translating  notation  into  what 
it   reallv   stands   for,   that   is,   music. 


rhjthm,  melody,  harmony. 

It  is  depriving  children  of  the  pow- 
er to  sing,  and  skill  in  reading  nota- 
tion, which  comes  through  singing, 
and  not  by  naming  the  sign, — and  a 
vocabulary  of  songs  worth  remember- 
ing. 

Vocal  music  should  be  song  and  not 
speech.  How  can  one  talk  of  voice 
training  in  schools  when  all  the  sing- 
ing that  pupils  do  is  a  few  disconnect- 
ed tones  each  day  in  interval  drill,  so 
called,  a  few  exercises  without  tune, 
and  a  few,  a  very  few  songs,  or,  where 
each  child  gets  perhaps  only  a  half 
minute  each  day  to  lift  his  or  her 
voice  in  alleged  song,  or  where  the 
time  is  mostly  spent  in  reciting  about 
keys,  notes,  rests,  etc.?  Why  the 
name  and  meaning  of  each  sign  used 
in  musical  notation  can  be  mastered  by 
any  intelligent  person  in  two  or  three 
hours,  that  is,  all  you  can  tell  in  words, 
but  the  real  thing  these  notational 
signs  stand  for  is  music,  a  flow  of 
rhythmic  sound,  either  in  a  single 
stream  as  in  unison  melodies  or  in  two 
or  more  blending  yet  distinct  streams 
of  sound  as  in  part  songs. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that  music 
is  an  art,  its  office  is  to  enrich  exist- 
ence, to  beautify  life.  To  love  music  is 
to  get  more  pleasure  from  life  than 
you  otherwise  would. 


"  MEN  WILL  BE  TAUGHT  THAT  AN  EXISTENCE  SUSTAINED  BY  THE  BLOOD 
OP  OTHER  CREATURES  IS  A  GOOD  EXISTENCE  FOR  KNATS  AND  JELLY-FISH, 
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EFFORTS  IN  LAW  AND  INTRIGUE  IN  ENGI.AND 
TO  TAKE  FROM  CONNECTICUT  ITS  CHARTER- 
SETTLING  BOUNDARY  DISPUTES  IN  WILDER- 
NESS   INHABITED    BY     SAVAGES— CONTINUED 

BY 

ELLEN  BESSIE  ATWATER 

Miss  Atwater  continues  her  researches  and  investi^tions  of  the  history  of  the  Connecticut 
ikir^nta  who  appeared  before  the  English  thrones  in  an  endeavor  to  arbitrate  difficulties  in  the  set- 
tling of  Connecticut  The  boundary  disputes  are  given  in  this  article.  It  is  significant  and  interest- 
ing that  Miss  Atwater  touches  upon  the  subject  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  article  entitled. 
**  The  First  Theocratic  Government  in  the  New  World,"  by  George  V.  Smith  in  this  same  issue.  Mr 
Smith  states  that  Governor  Winthrop  mislead  John  Davenport  in  the  plans  to  absorb  the  unique  re- 
public of  New  Haven.  Miss  Atwater,  although  writing  upon  an  entirely  different  subject,  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  **  this  sudden  absorption  of  the  weaker  colony  by  the  stronger  was  the  result  of 
aa  arbitrary,  unauthorized  piece  of  wire  pulling  on  the  part  of  Winthrop."  She  will  continue  her 
investigations  for  The  Connecticut  Magazine  through  the  coming  numbers.— Bditor 


IN  reviewing  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Connecticut 
agents  the  subject  first  in  im- 
portance as  well  as  in  time  was  the 
securing  and  the  maintaining  of  the 
charter.  The  Connecticut  agency  prac- 
tically originated  in  efforts  to  gain  a 
charter.  Among  the  first  steps  toward 
the  agency,  to  be  sure,  were  the  efforts 
of  Hopkins  in  regard  to  the  Dutch, 
but  Fenwick,  if  he  actually  served  as 
agent  at  all,  did  so  with  the  avowed 
purpose  "to  endeavor  the  enlargement 
of  Patten t."  Governor  John  Win- 
throp, Junior,  may  be  considered  the 
first  real  agent.  The  Assembly  learned 
that  he  was  anxious  for  private  rea- 
sons^** to  go  to  England,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  go  as  their  agent.****  The 
troubled  and  chaotic  period  of  the 
Civil    War,    the    Commonwealth,  and 


i*8September.  1660,  Letter  to  his  son 
Fitz  John.  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety  Collections.    5th    Series,    VIII.    70. 

i*»May  16.  1661,  Connecticut  Colonial 
Records.  I.   368. 

iwConnecticut  Colonial  Records,  I, 
586    (with   note). 


the  Protectorate,  was  over.  Charles 
II  was  reorganizing  the  government. 
The  tangle  of  colonial  misrule  was  not 
to  escape  his  notice.  The  situation 
was  indeed  critical,  for  the  colony  had 
no  patent.  Its  claim  to  jurisdiction, 
based  on  Fenwick *s  partial  grant  from 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele  and  the  other 
proprietors,  was  recognized  as  being 
at  best  an  uncertain  basis,*^®  and  back 
of  that  was  the  question  whether  these 
proprietors  had  a  valid  title.***  Af- 
fairs had  been  in  such  confusion  in 
England  that  many  uncertainties  as 
to  patents  had  arisen.  Moreover,  the 
hazy  and  conflicting  grants  in  the  New 
World  were  just  beginning  to  cause 
disputes  as  actual  settlers  gave  validity 
to  abstract  claims. 

The  colony  had  recognized  Charles 
II,**'  and  now  sent  to  him  an  address 
and  petition.**'   Much  dependence  was 


loiJohnston.  Connecticut,^  8. 

i62March  14.  1660,  Connecticut  Colonial 
Records,  I.  361. 

iMText  of  petition.  Trumbull.  Connecti- 
cut, I,  511.  and  Hi n man  Letters  to  the 
CJovemora.  etc..  37:  text  of  address,  Con- 
necticut Colonial  Records.  I,   682. 
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placed  on  the  friendship  and  help  of 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  the  sole  survivor 
among  the  proprietors,  who  had  just 
been  made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  that 
of  Lord  Manchester,  "a  friend  of  the 
Puritans  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
colonies,"  who  was  then  "chamberlain 
of  the  king's  household,"  and  letters 
were  sent  to  them  both.***  Governor 
Winthrop  was  certainly  well  fitted  for 
the  task  he  undertook.  The  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  Royal  Society**'  shows  that  he 
was  recognized  in  England  among  the 
scholars  of  the  day.  The  military 
connections  of  his  family  led  him  to 
hope  for  aid  also  from  General  Monk. 
According  to  Cotton  Mather's  well 
known  story,"*  a  ring  given  to  the 
governor's  grandfather,  Adam  Win- 
throp, by  Charles  the  Second's  father, 
proved  to  be  more  important  than  any- 
thing else  in  securing  the  king's  good- 
will. Professor  Alexander  John- 
ston,**^ however,  put  great  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  colony  gave  their  gov- 
ernor five  hundred  pounds  for  this 
mission,***  and  that  his  salary  as 
agent  could  hardly  have  been  very 
large  at  a  time  when,  as  governor,  he 
received  only  eighty  pounds.***  Cer- 
tainly money  could  do  a  great  deal  at 
the  court  of  Charles  II,  and  the  gov- 
ernor seems  to  have  given  no  account 


of  his  financial  transactions.***  At  any 
rate,  in  some  way  Winthrop  obtained 
the  charter — ^the  most  famous,  per- 
haps, as  well  as  the  most  liberal  of 
all  the  American  charters,  outlined, 
it  is  claimed,  by  the  colony  itself.*** 

The  charter  thus  at  last  gained  with 
comparative  ease  was  still  to  be  sub- 
jected to  fierce  and  unremitting  at- 
tacks for  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  first  violent  attack  came  in  the 
days  of  Edward  Randolph,  when  he 
and  Dudley  were  busy  with  their 
schemes  in  New  England.***  Two 
writs  of  quo  warranto  were  issued, 
and  in  each  case  no  opportunity  was 
g^ven  the  colony  to  defend  itself,  as 
the  time  of  warning  elapsed  before 
the  news  reached  them.**'  In  this 
emergency  the  Assembly  resolved  to 
appoint  an  agent  to  defend  its  charter, 
fearing  especially  the  threatening  dan- 
ger of  a  union  of  the  colonies  under  a 
royal  governor  general.***  They 
chose  Mr.  William  Whiting  of  London 
to  carry  on  the  case,  which  was  a  for- 
mal case  at  law.***  He  was  carrying 
it  on  apparently  with  diligence,***  in 
spite  of  the  indifference  of  the  British 
officials  and  the  lack  of  money  and 
information  on  the  side  of  the 
colony,**^  when,  while  the  issue  was 
still  in  doubt,  the  colonial  government 
was  abruptly  ended,  and  that  of  An- 


i54(July  7.  1661).  text  of  letter  to  Saye 
and  Sele,  Trumbull,  Connecticut,  I,  513, 
and  Hinman,  Letters  to  the  Qovemors. 
etc.,  41.  Text  of  letter  to  Manchester 
(doubtful)  Connecticut  Colonial  Records, 
I,   583. 

iBBMassachusetts  Historical  Society 
Collections,    5th    Series,    VTIT,    Preface,    p. 

xvn. 

"•TrumbuU,  Connecticut,  I,  248,  Life 
and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop,  I,  27. 

15T Johnston,  Connecticut,  170-171. 

iM(a)  Connecticut  Colonial  Records  I, 
869.  <b)  Hinman  asserted  that  in  all  the 
charter  cost  the  colony  $6,000.  Hinman. 
Letters  to  the  Governors,  etc.,  41   (note). 

iB9Connecticut  Colonial  Records.  I.  369. 

i««No  money  repaid.  (October,  1663,) 
Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  I.  416. 

loiJohnston.  Connecticut,  172. 

isspor  account  of  Randolph  and  docu- 


ments see  Publications  of  the  Prince  So- 
ciety, Edward  Randolph,  I.  254,  257,  258, 
285,  296.  n,  10,  46.  IV.  1S6  and  187. 

»««(a)  July  8.  1685.  first  writ  of  quo 
warranto  sigrned,  received  July  20.  1686. 
July  25.  1685.  Sheriffs  order  to  appear  No- 
vember 18,  1685,  received  July  21,  1686. 
Second  writ  of  same  date,  but  time  to 
appear  April  19.  Connecticut  Colonial 
Records,  III.  356  and  357.  (b)  October 
26.  1686,  third  writ  sismed,  text  Hinmsin, 
Letters  to  the  (rovemors,  171.  (c)  Janu- 
ary. 1686-7,  letter  from  General  Court  to 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  Secretary  of  State. 
Conn.  Col.  Rec^  HI,   377   (Cf.  226). 

i«*July  28,  1686.  Connecticut  Colonial 
Records.  Ill,  211. 

^•BAugust  24,  1686,  the  same,  HI,  211. 

ie«Trumbull,    Connecticut,    I.    370. 

i«TLetters  of  Whiting,  Connecticut  Col- 
onial Records,   III,   287.   284-286. 
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dros  took  its  place.  Whether  the  pic- 
turesque story  of  the  saving  of  the 
charter  in  the  famous  charter  oak  is 
really  authentic  or  not,  Andros  cer- 
tainly failed  in  his  efforts  to  gain  pos- 
session of  that  precious  document. 
When  William  and  Mary  were  pro- 
claimed, the  charter  government  was 
quietly  restored,  and  the  colony  sent 
an  address  to  King  William.^**  This, 
however,  Whiting,  who  was  still  giv- 
ing some  attention  to  their  interests, 
did  not  present,  owing  to  his  objec- 
tions to  its  language.  In  the  letter**' 
in  which  he  reported  this  action  Mr. 
Whiting  spoke  of  "another  address 
by  word  of  mouth'*  being  made  in  its 
stead  in  their  behalf.  He  also  de- 
clined to  act  longer  as  their  agent.  He 
wrote  as  to  a  copy  of  their  charter: 
"(It)  was  made  use  of  at  the  council 
board  in  a  plea  before  them,  when  it 
was  asserted  that  there  was  neither 
record  of  surrender  of  judgment 
against  your  charter  and  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  late  Attorney 
Generall  and  Mr.  Blaythwaite  that 
there  was  not  any ;  so  suppose  your 
charter  to  be  good.*'  Owing  partly 
to  this  favorable  report,  but  more  to 
their  lack  of  money,  the  colony  did  not 
appoint  another  agent"®  Later  James 
Porter  was  asked  to  undertake  the 
agency,  but  he  declined.*^*  Yet  he 
and  Increase  Mather  performed  sev- 
eral kind  acts  for  the  colony,*'*  and 
probably  presented  at '  least  one  ad- 
dress to  the  king  for  them.*'^ 


In  1693,  when  Governor  Fletcher 
of  New  York,  by  authority  of  his  com- 
mission,*^* claimed  control  over  the 
Connecticut  militia,  the  colony  thought 
it  best  to  take  active  measures  to  de- 
fend its  charter.  The  General  Court 
appointed  Major  General  Fitz  John 
Winthrop  to  be  their  agent,  "to  go 
over  for  England,"  so  the  quaint 
record  runs,*'*  "and  to  endeavoureto 
present  an  address  to  their  Maties  and 
to  obteyn  in  the  best  way  and  manner 
he  shall  be  capable  of  a  confirmation  of 
our  charter  privileges."  The  instruc- 
tions were  mainly  concerned  with  ar- 
guments as  to  the  command  of  the 
militia.*'*  Winthrop's  early  life  and 
military  training  in  England  fitted  him 
especially  well  for  his  task.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  presented  the  petition  and 
a  statement  of  the  whole  case  was 
drawn  up  and  laid  before  the  king.*" 
The  decision  in  favor  of  Connecticut's 
right  to  command  its  own  militia  was 
made  by  His  Majesty,  April  19, 
1694.*'*  This  decision  seemed  to  have 
been  based  on  the  opinion  of  Attor- 
ney-General Somers,  backed  by  those 
of  Treby  and  Ward,  in  August, 
1690.*'*  Their  idea  was  that  the  in- 
voluntary submission  to  Andros  "did 
not  invalidate  the  charter,  or  any  the 
powers  therein,  which  was  granted 
under  the  g^eat  seal,  and  that  the 
charter  not  being  surrendered  under 
the  common  seal,  that  surrender  duly 
inrolled  in  Record,  nor  any  judgment 
of  Record  entered  against  it,  the  same 


i«8Text,  Trumbull,  Connecticut  I  (Ap- 
pendix), 537.  Adopted  June  13,  1689, 
Connecticut   Colonial   Records,   III,    254. 

ifleAuiTUst  12.  16S9,  the  same,  m,  469. 

iTOApril.  1690.  and  May.  1691.  Connecti- 
cut Colonial  Records  IV.  17  and  52.  Cf. 
(June  15.  1687)  the  same.  UI.  237. 

171  April.  1690.  the  same,  IV,  17,  and 
note. 

i72May  14,  1691.  the  same.  IV.  52.  and 
Trumbull.  Connecticut  I.  374.  882,  886. 

iTsprobably  address  of  January  3.  1690. 

174N.  T.  Colonial  Documents  HI.  827 
(Cf.  818). 


>78September  1,  1693.  Connecticut  Colo- 
nial Records  IV.  102. 

176 (September  1.  1698)  Text.  Hinman. 
Letters  to  the  Qovemors,  197,  abstract 
in  Trumbull.  Connecticut  I,  390. 

iTTTrumbull,   Connecticut  I,   394. 

i78Text  of  order  In  council  based  on 
report  of  Ward  and  "Treves"  (or  Trevor) 
of  April  2.  1694.  Trumbull,  Connecticut, 
641  (Cf.  395).  and  Hinman.  Letters  to  the 
Ctovemors.  etc..  215. 

i7»Text  of  opinion,  Hinman,  Letters  to 
the  Qovemors.  191.  (Cf.  Johnston,  Conn., 
204.) 
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remains  good  and  valid,  and  that  the 
Corporation  may  lawfully  execute  the 
powers  and  privileges  thereby  granted, 
notwithstanding  such  submission.'' 
Naturally  there  was  great  rejoicing 
over  the  success  of  Winthrop's 
agency,  especially  as  he  could  write 
to  the  Assembly  from  Boston  on  his 
way  home:^*® 

"The  Government  of  Connecticut  is 
well  in  the  king's  favor  and  under  a 
good  opinion  with  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  Trade  and  Plantations." 

This  feeling  of  security"*  did  not 
last,  however,  for  before  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  King  William"^  a  new 
plan  for  the  consolidation  of  New 
England  was  apparently  being  formed 
which  would  necessitate  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  charters.  Fortunately  for 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  Sir  Henry 
Ashurst  had  just  accepted  their 
agency.  When  a  bill  that  proposed  to 
unite  all  the  charter  colonies  again  to 
the  crown  was  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment,*" Sir  Henry  petitioned  to  be 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords.*'*  The  petition  was  gTanted.*'*^ 
The  bill  was  lost»  owing,  according 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  **the  short- 
ness of  time  and  the  multiplicity  of 
other  business.'****  But  no  sooner 
was  Queen  Anne's  government  fairly 
constituted  than  the  colony  was 
brought  to  trial  before  the  queen  in 


council  (February  12,  1705)  with  a 
view  to  replacing  the  old  government 
by  a  royal  governor.**^  As  the  As- 
sembly of  Connecticut  was  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  case,  Ashurst  was 
obliged  to  depend  on  his  own  re- 
sources.*** His  defence  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  agency, 
for  he  made  use  of  every  possible  in- 
fluence at  court,  including  especially 
that  of  his  powerful  brother-in-law. 
Lord  Paget,**®  while  he  employed  the 
best  of  counsel.     Trumbull  says:*** 

"He  stood  firm  against  all  the 
charges  of  Dudley,  Lord  Combury, 
Congreve  and  others  against  the 
colony,  and  by  his  counsel  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  defended  it  against  all  the 
art  and  intrigue  of  its  adversaries  and 
all  the  law,  learning  and  eloquence  of 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  general." 

At  last  it  was  decided  that  the 
charges  might  be  sent  to  Connecticut 
to  be  answered.***  Although  the 
colony  was  able  to  send  back  docu- 
ments ample  for  their  defence,**'  the 
bill  of  1706,  based  on  the  colonial  re- 
ports, passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, failing,  however,  before  the 
Lords.**'  *»* 

The  next  great  attack  on  the  charter 
came  to  issue  in  171 2,  when  Jeremiah 
Dummer.  the  agent  for  Massachusetts 
since  the  death  of  Ashurst,***  had  be- 


»W(After  December  11.  1697)  Connecti- 
cut Colonial  Records  IV.  2S4   (note). 

»*»Cf.   Trumbull,   Connecticut   I,   403. 

»»«Por  assertion  that  this  bill  was  not 
brouRht  in  till  Anne's  reifm  see  HInman, 
Letters  to  the  Governors,  etc..  299.  E\i- 
dently  based  on  Trumbull  Connecticut  I. 
408,   which   has   no   dates. 

^MText,    Hinman,    Letters,    etc.,    299. 

»»*Text    (undated),    the   same,   303. 

*»*Te3ct  of  order  grantlngr  above  (dated 
"Die  SabKiti."  May  it,  1701)  to  appear 
-on  Thursday  next,**  the  same,  304  (Cf. 
Trumbull.   Conn.    1,    409). 

»»•  Andrews  (C.  N.).  Connecticut  Intes- 
tate Law.  Yale  Review,  1S94.  His  ref- 
erence Is  -Board  of  Trade  to  (Governor 
Blakeffton.  B,  T.  Papers.  Md.  Entry  Book 
B.   ff.   S«,   ?$.- 


isTTrumbuU.    Connecticut    I,    414. 
is«(Februar>'    IS.    1704-5.)    Full    account 
in   Ashurst's   letter.     Hinman.     Letters     to 
the    (lovemors,    etc..    320. 
is*See  his  letter  as  above. 
»»0Trumbull,    Connecticut    I.    414. 
»»Ma)  Cf.  the  same  I,  4 IS.  and  Hinman, 
Letters,    etc..    327.      (b)    Text    of   charges. 
Hinman. 

2.    170^.)     Letter    of    Ash- 

Letters,    etc.,    325.       (Au- 

Letter   of   Ashurst,    Hin- 

etc.     332.       Cf-    Trumbul!. 

41S. 


i>2iFebruar> 
urst,    Hinman, 
grust    25.    170S.) 
man.     Letters, 
Connecticut    I. 


i»s  i»4Paifpev.  Historv-  of  New  Enirland. 
TV.  36  S. 

^•»(1710)  Sewall  Papers.  Massachu- 
.<!etts  Historical  Society's  Collections.  5th 
Series.  VI.   267   (note>. 
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come  agent  for  Connecticut  also.*** 
The  Assembly  in  its  October  session 
gathered  all  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments.**^ Dunmier  made  use  of  every 
possible  influence,  and  succeeded  in 
quieting  the  matter  for  the  time  being. 
The  English  government,  however, 
had  concluded  that  it  was  the  height 
of  folly  to  allow  the  disconnected 
and  semi-independent  governments  in 
America  to  continue  longer.***  A  bill 
was  accordingly  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment in  1715  to  repeal  the  charters. 
Dummer  reported  this  fact  at  once 
to  the  General  Assembly.***  They 
went  over  the  entire  ground  carefully 
and  decided  that  there  was  nothing 
new  which  could  be  said.***  They  had 
already  sent  their  agent  liberal  sums 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  case,***  but 
now,  owing  to  the  public  spirit  of 
Governor  Saltonstall,  who  offered 
them  his  credit,  they  were  able  to  send 
three  hundred  pounds  in  addition, 
with  the  instructions  to  spare  no  cost 
in  the  defence  of  their  interests.*** 
Dummer  proved  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, both  then  and  later  in  1720, 
when  the  same  bill  was  brought  in 
again.***  It  was  in  connection  with 
the  later  effort  that  Dummer  pub- 
lished his  famous  "Defence  of  the 
New  England  Charters."*** 

While  the  continued  controversy  in 
regard  to  the  Massachusetts  charter 
was  still  keeping  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut in  some  anxiety,  there  came 


from  the  English  government  the 
somewhat  undignified  proposal  that 
this  colony  should  voluntarily  gfive  up 
its  charter.***  Naturally  Connecticut 
had  no  intention  of  doing  this;  but 
the  long  struggle  over  the  intestate 
law,  which  had  beg^n  in  the  mean- 
time, made  people  wonder  whether 
their  powers  were  not  to  be  taken 
from  them  in  another  way.  Their 
fears  were  so  great  that  they  hardly 
dared  to  prosecute  the  case  for  the 
intestate  law,  lest  that  should  in  some 
way  involve  the  loss  of  the  charter.*** 
In  this  crisis  Jonathan  Belcher  was 
appointed  to  aid  Dummer,  whose 
health  was  failing,  and  one  thousand 
pounds  additional  was  g^ranted  to 
carry  on  the  case.***^  Such  was  their 
success  that,  although  the  intestate 
law  was  not  finally  upheld  until  1742, 
the  question  of  the  charter  played  no 
important  part  in  the  case  after  the 
end  of  the  joint  agency  of  Belcher 
and  Dummer  in  1730.***  The  g^eat 
period  of  the  defence  of  the  charter 
closed,  and  thereafter  other  questions 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  agents. 
In  reviewing  these  fifty  years,  when 
at  the  English  court  every  effort  in 
law  and  in  intrigue  was  made  to  take 
away  from  Connecticut  "its  choisest 
possession,"***  the  charter  of  1662,  it 
is  clear  that  the  saving  of  the  charter 
was  due  largely  to  the  ability  of  those 
four  loyal,  untiring  agents:  Fitz 
John  Winthrop  of  Connecticut,  Jere- 


I'^Commission  and  instructions  dated 
October  16,  1712,  Connecticut  Colonial 
Records  V,   360. 

iftTTrumbull,   Connecticut   n,    52. 

ioscf.  Chalmers,  History  of  the  Revolt 
of  the  American  Colonies  II,  38,  etc. 

iwLetter  sent  to  Governor,  dated  Au- 
gust,   1715,   Trumbull.    Connecticut   II,   62. 

woQctober  18,  1715,  Connecticut  Colo- 
nial Records  T,  622. 

*«iNovemb€r,  1718,  Connecticut  Colo- 
nial Records  V,  414. 

wiQctober  IS.  1716,  the  same,  V,  522. 

»«Chalmers,  History  of  the  Revolt  of 
the  Amer.  Col.  II,  88. 

^•♦Londoii,  W.  Wilkins,   1721.     Reprints 


(1),  Boston,  S.  Kneeland,  1721;  (2)  Bos- 
ton, B.  Greene,  1745;  (3)  Boston,  Thos. 
and  J.  Fleet,  1765;  (4)  London,  Almon 
(1765).  Sabin,  Dictionary  of  Books  relat- 
ing to   America. 

MBTrumbuU,  Connecticut  II,  54.  Letter 
dated  October  28,  1723,  "B.  T.  Papers, 
Proprieties,  R.  49."  Connecticut  Intes- 
tate Law,  Yale  Review,   1894,   p.  274. 

206Trumbull,    Connecticut   H,    56. 

aoTQctober,  1728,  Connecticut  Colonial 
Records  V,  218. 

s<»Cf.  (October,  1754)  Afirent  to  oppose 
plan  to  unite  colonies,  the  same,  X,  29S. 

so»(October  29,  1729.  The  Assembly) 
Trumbull,  Connecticut  H,  66. 
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miah  Dummer  and  Jonathan  Belcher 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  English- 
man, Sir  Henry  Ashurst 

None  of  the  English  colonies  in 
America  escaped  boundary  disputes, 
owing  to  the  meagre  geographical  in- 
formation possessed  when  the  grants 
were  made  and  to  the  carelessness 
due  to  the  idea  that  exact  boundaries 
were  not  essential  in  a  wilderness  in- 
habited only  by  savages.  The  little 
colony  of  Connecticut  was  especially 
unfortunate,  for  it  was  engaged  in 
territorial  disputes  during  most  of  its 
colonial  existence,  and  had  difficulty 
with  each  of  the  colonies  that  bounded 
it,  aside  from  the  question  of  its  juris- 
diction over  New  Haven  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna controversy.  The  complete 
history  of  the  disputes  would  fill 
volumes,  and  so  much  has  already 
been  printed  in  regard  to  them  that 
only  a  brief  summary  is  needed  here, 
the  object  of  which  will  be  to  show 
the  share  of  the  agents  in  these  trans- 
actions. 

To  begin  with  New  Haven,  the  in- 
corporation of  that  colony  in  Con- 
necticut was  a  direct  result  of  the 
charter  of  1662,  as  obtained  by  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop.  His  correspondence 
and  the  public  documents  of  the 
time"*'  give  the  impression  that  this 
sudden  absorption  of  the  weaker 
colony  by  the  stronger  was  the  result 
of  an  arbitrary,  unauthorized  piece  of 
wirepulling  on  the  part  of  Win- 
throp.*" Yet  in  spite  of  the  long  con- 
troversy and  the  show  of  resistance 


aioMassachusetts  Historical  Society 
CoHections,  5th  Series,  VIII.  77,  80,  etc. 
(Cf.  Trumbull.   Connecticut  I,   250-278.) 

aiiFor  moderate  view  see  Dr.  Bernard 
C.  Steiner,  General  Wm.  Leete  and  the 
Absorption  of  New  Haven  Colony  by 
Connecticut,  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation  Report,    1891. 

2i2Johnston.  Connecticut,  182-18S. 

ai«(December  13,  1664)  Trumbull  I.  273. 

^*Ct.  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
^Uectlons.  5th  Series,  VIII.  75. 


made  by  New  HaTcn,  it  is  asserted 
that  there  was  a  strong  party  in  that 
colony  behind  Winthrop,  who  were 
glad  of  the  prospect  of  coming  under 
the  firm  rule  of  Connecticut.*^*  At 
any  rate,  New  Haven  submitted  at 
last  in  December,  1664,  and  its  terri- 
tories became  a  part  of  Connecticut.*** 
Another  negotiation  that  Winthrop 
had  entered  into  was  not  so  easily  set- 
tled. The  people  of  Rhode  Island 
about  this  time  had  become  aroused*** 
to  a  sense  of  their  defenceless  condi- 
tion in  the  confusion  that  resulted 
from  their  different  charters.**'  John 
Qark,  acting  as  their  agent,  attempted 
to  get  them  a  new  charter.  As  Rhode 
Island  at  this  time  consisted  of  only 
the  four  towns  of  Newport,  Provi- 
dence, Portsmouth  and  Warwick,  he 
was  naturally  anxious  to  gain  suffi- 
cient extension  of  its  boundaries  to 
give  it  some  footing  among  the  colo- 
nies. After  the  Connecticut  charter 
was  g^nted,  a  controversy  arose  be- 
tween Winthrop  and  Qark***  as  to  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  colo- 
nies, which  a  commissioner  had  at- 
tempted to  settle  in  1658.**^  They 
decided  to  submit  the  case  to  arbitra- 
tors there  in  England.  This  being 
done,  they  signed  a  formal  agreement 
as  to  boundaries.**'  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  document  the 
Rhode  Island  charter  of  1663  was 
granted,  which  made  the  Pawcatuck 
River  the  boundary,  whereas  the  Con- 
necticut charter  of  the  year  before 
had  made  that  colony  extend  as  far  as 


2161st  Charter  1643,  2d  1651.  A  part  of 
the  towns  wished  to  stay  under  the  first, 
so  the  latter  was  revoked,  1652,  but  the 
attempt  to  put  the  first  In  force  partly 
failed.  Updike,  Memories  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Bar,   15. 

2i«Trumbull,  Connecticut  I,  320. 

2i7johnston,    Connecticut,    209. 

2i8Text,  Connecticut  Colonial  Records 
n,  528,  Rhode  Island  Colony  Records  I, 
618,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Col- 
lections, 5th  Series,  ym,  82. 
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Narragansett  Bay.  Naturally  the  peo- 
ple of  Connecticut  were  indignant.*" 
They  declared  that  Winthrop's  term 
as  agent  had  expired  before  the  date 
of  the  agreement,  and  moreover  that 
he  was  not  authorized  to  treat  with 
Rhode  Island  as  to  anything.  So  be- 
gan a  conflict  that  lasted  for  more 
than  sixty  years. 

Some  idea  of  the  vague  titles  of  the 
time  may  be  gained  from  Rufus 
Choate's  famous  characterization  of 
one  decision  in  the  long  dispute  :^^ 

"The  commissioners  might  as  well 
have  decided  that  the  line  between  the 
states  was  bounded  on  the  north  b) 
a  bramble  bush,  on  the  south  by  a 
blue  jay,  on  the  west  by  a  hive  of  bees 
in  swarming  time,  and  on  the  east  by 
five  hundred  foxes  with  fire  brands 
tied  to  their  tails." 

It  was  to  settle  the  Rhode  Island 
boundary  claim  that  William  Harris 
sailed  for  England  in  1679,**^  st^d 
this  effort  alone  cost  the  colonv 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  as  he  was 
captured  by  a  Barbary  corsair  and 
taken  to  Algiers,  where  he  had  to  be 
ransomed.***  His  expedition  ended 
in  utter  disaster,  as  he  died  a  few 
days  after  he  reached  London.  Com- 
mission after  commission  attempted 
to  settle  this  boundary  dispute;  both 
colonies  made  eflForts  to  collect  taxes 
and  violence  on  both  sides  re- 
sulted.***    Appeals  to  England*^*  en- 


dangered the  charters,  for  the  Board 
of  Trade  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  both  colonies  be  united  with  New 
Hampshire.****  Agent  after  agent 
took  charge  of  the  case,***  until,  on 
February  8,  1727,  in  the  days  of  the 
energetic  and  resourceful  Dummer, 
the  king  in  council  at  last  gave  the 
final  decree.**^  A  new  survey  fol- 
lowed and  the  final  settlement  on 
September  27,  1728.  This  line,  how- 
ever, was  said  to  have  been  tampered 
with,  so  the  actual  adjustment  was 
delayed  until  1742. 

The  agents  were  connected  with 
the  dispute  between  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  only  at  intervals. 
There  was  apparently  no  appeal  to 
England  before  i7o8.***  A  short 
time  before  Ashurst's  death  Con- 
necticut had  sent  him  a  memorial 
giving  a  full  history  of  the  matter.*** 
After  he  died  there  was  an  attempt 
to  settle  the  difficulty  at  home,  as  the 
colony  felt  too  poor  to  have  an  agent, 
and  a  partial  settlement  was  effected 
in  1713.*'®  Then  a  joint  commission 
considered  the  case  (1716-17)  and 
made  a  decision.***  The  towns,  how- 
ever, that  were  transferred  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  object- 
ed, and  in  1747  petitioned  Connect- 
icut to  come  under  its  rule.***  The 
appeal  was  made  to  England  in  1749, 
and  the  case  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  agents.***      England  was  too 


"•Trumbull,  Connecticut  I.  321,   353. 

220Quoted  in  Johnston,  Connecticut,  209. 

«i (October  9.  1679)  Address  to  King 
Charles  II,  Hlnman,  Letters  to  the  Gover- 
nors, etc.,  116. 

222Connecticut  Colonial  Records  III.  38, 
51,  Cf.  C.  W.  Bowen,  Boundary  Disputes 
of  Connecticut,  39. 

22«March,  1665.  First  Royal  Commission, 
Second,  October.  1683,  Third  (?).  1702, 
(Royal?).  Bates.  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Formation  of  the  Union,  24. 

"4(October  13.  1720)  five  hundred 
pounds  granted,  if  needed,  Connecticut 
Colonial  Records  VI.   226    (Cf.   507). 

226(Pebruary,  1723)  Bowen,  Boundary 
Disputes  of  Connecticut.  47. 

«»«Cf.   (February  5.  1796-7)   F.  J.  Win- 


throp*s  petition,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  5th 
Series.  Vni,  338. 

22TBowen.  Boundary  Disputes  of  Con- 
necticut. 47. 

228Bowen,  Boundary  Disputes  of  Con- 
necticut, 47. 

220Bowen,  refers  to  "Colonial  Bounda- 
ries. Hartford  MSS..  Vol.  HI."  Cf.  refer- 
ence in  letter  to  Ashurst  (March  9.  1710- 
11  and  April  21,  1711)  Connecticut  Colo- 
nial Records  V,  199.  204. 

280july  13,  1713.  Trumbull.  Connecticut 
I.  446. 

2siBowen.  Boundary  Disputes  of  Con- 
necticut. 66. 

2»aBowen,  Boundary  Disputes  of  Con- 
necticut, 61-68. 
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busy  with  the  Seven  Years'  War  to 
pay  much  attention."*  At  last  the 
Connecticut  agents,  supplied  by  the 
Assembly  with  all  the  documents  of 
the  case,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
them  the  jurisdiction  over  all  the  ter- 
ritory according  to  the  line  of  171 3, 
including  that  over  the  towns  in  dis- 
pute."* 

The  New  York  boundary  contro- 
versy was  almost  entirely  carried  on 
in  America  after  the  conquest  by  the 
English.  Before  that  this  boundary 
had  been  one  of  the  vital  points  in 
the  quarrel  between  Holland  and 
England  in  the  New  World,  but 
most  of  the  American  agitation  had 
been  conducted  by  the  New  England 
Confederacy  except,  as  has  been 
shown  above,*'*  in  the  special  cases 
of  the  appointments  of  Hopkins  and 


of  Astwood  as  agents  for  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Haven.  The  frontier 
had  been  steadily  pushed  westward tm- 
til  the  conquest  by  the  Duke  of  York 
placed  the  Connecticut  claims  in  a 
new  light  The  Long  Island  towns 
that  had  been  gradually  coming  un- 
der the  rule  of  Connecticut  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  Connecticut  claim 
ended  in  1675."*  The  main  bound- 
ary was  not  so  easily  settled,  but  the 
agreement  of  the  two  colonies  of  1683 
was  at  last  confirmed  by  the  king  on 
March  28,  1700."*  Later,  in  1713 
and  17 1 8,  Connecticut  appealed  to  the 
king  as  to  Bedford.  Agreements, 
delays  and  quarrels  followed  till  the 
joint  survey  of  1731,  out  on  the  whole 
the  agents  had  little  to  do  with  the 
transaction.**^ 


2»»Trumbull.  Connecticut  II.  297.  necticut,    73.      Cf.    TmmbulU    Connecticut 

2a4See  above,  page  4.  I,  401. 

2S6Bowen.    Boundary   Disputes   of  Con-          ssTConnecticut  ceded  to  New  York  6I,009 

necticut,  27.  28.  acres  in  return  for  the  "Oblonfir,"  Trum- 

28«Bowen,    Boundary   Disputes   of  Con-      bull.  Connecticut  I,  401. 

(to  BE  concluded) 


TRANSFORMATION 

BY   PRANK   U    HAMILTON 

A  dreary  stretch  of  wild  and  sandy  waste, 
Neglected,  bare,  deserted  now,  and  lone; 
A  stagnant  pond,  unkempt,  its  broken  banks 
With  sparse,  unsightly,  tangled  weeds  o'ergrown. 

Rising  like  spectres  of  the  shadowy  past. 
Quickening  fond  memories   (like  written  page,) 
Of  glories  won,  within  its  welcome  bed. 
The  "Caravels"  find  lasting  anchorage. 


A  grim  dismantled  fleet,  they  silent,  guard, 
This  "Mecca"  of  the  World's  Late  eager  tread 
All  undisturbed,  down  by  the  water's  edge 
A  basking  tortoise  Lifts  its  Languid  head. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  ALLEGED  INHUMAN  TREATMENT 
OP  MOSES  DUNBAR,  TORY,  BY  THE  CIVIL 
AUTHORITIES— HIS  DEATH  LETTERS  FOUND  IN 
HARWINTON  GARRET-CONCLUSION  OF  RESEARCH 

BY 

JUDGE  EPAPHRODITUS  PECK 

AMOcUte  Judge  Hartford  Connty  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
Member  Faculty  Yale  Law  School 


IT  is  a  reasonable  inference  that 
Dunbar's  refusal  to  listen  to  a 
Congregational  minister  led  to 
Mr.  Jarvis,a  leading  clergyman  of  his 
own  faith,  who  was  also  a  loyalist, 
being  invited  to  preach  the  sermon  to 
him.  His  treatment  would  not  seem 
in  this  matter  to  have  been  harsh  or 
inconsiderate. 

Mr.  Strong's  references  to  him  in 
his  sermon  are  also  entirely  free  from 
bitterness  of  tone ;  he  ends  thus : 

*'With  regard  to  the  dying  criminal, 
while  you  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of 
his  fate,  give  him  your  prayers. 
Though  public  safety  forbids  him  par- 
don from  the  State,  he  may  be  par- 
doned by  God  Almighty.  As  Chris- 
tians, forgive  him ;  let  not  an  idea  that 
he  hath  sinned  against  the  country 
keep  alive  the  passions  of  hatred  and 
revenge. 

Remember  the  instruction  of  Christ, 
forgive  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us,  forgive 
your  enemies,  and  pray  for  those  who 
use  you  wickedly ;  commend  his  spirit 
to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  Saviour 
of  men's  souls."  ^* 

The  text  was  I  Tim.  v.,  20.  "Them 
that  sin  rebuke  before  all,  that  others 
also  may  fear." 


The  excitement  among  the  loyalists 
by  Dunbar's  sentence  and  impending 
death  appears  very  clearly  in  this 
statement  by  Judge  Jones,  in  the  His- 
tory of  New  York  already  cited  :*• 

"No  less  than  four  expresses,  at 
four  different  times,  were  sent  to  Gen. 
Howe  between  the  condemnation  and 
the  execution,  to  each  of  which  the 
most  faithful  promises  were  made, 
that  an  application  of  such  a  serious 
nature  should  be  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Connecticut,  as  should  insure 
his  discharge. 

There  were  about  four  hundred 
rebel  officers  and  five  thousand  sol- 
diers at  this  time  prisoners  within  the 
British  lines  at  New  York. 

No  application  was  ever  made,  and 
while  the  general  was  lolling  in  the 
arms  of  his  mistress,  and  sporting  his 
cash  at  the  faro  bank,  the  poor  un- 
happy loyalist  was  executed.  This 
is  a  fact,  and  the  General  knows  it 
His  word,  his  honour,  and  his  human- 
ity were  all  sported  away  in  this  af- 
fair." 

Jones  goes  on  to  accuse  the  Con- 
necticut authorities  of  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  Dunbar's  wife: 

"Dunbar  had  a  young  wife,  big  with 
child.  On  the  day  of  execution  tfic 
High  Sheriff  (by  orders  no  doubt), 


19    strong's  sermon*  Conn.  Hist.  I«ibrary. 


20    Vol.  I,  page  176. 
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compelled  her  to  ride  in  the  cart,  and 
attend  the  execution  of  her  husband. 
This  over,  she  left  Hartford,  and  went 
to  Middletown,  about  sixteen  miles 
down  the  river,  where  a  number  of 
loyalists  lived,  and  where  several  Brit- 
ish  subjects  were  living  upon  parole. 
Her  case  being  stated,  a  subscription 
was  undertaken  for  her  comfort  and 
relief.  No  sooner  was  this  hospitable 
act  known  to  the  committee  at  Middle- 
town,  than  they  sent  for  the  poor  wo- 
man, and  ordered  her  out  of  town, 
declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  if  she 
should  thereafter  be  found  in  that 
town,  she  should  be  sent  instantly  to 
jail. 

The  unhappy  wretch  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  town  in  consequence  of  this 
inhuman  order,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  hospitality  of  a  worthy  loyal  fam- 
ily, who  kindly  took  her  under  their 
roof,  she  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  delivered  in  the  open  fields.  A 
striking  instance  this  of  American 
lenity,  which  the  rebels  during  the  war 
proclaimed  to  the  world  with  so  much 
eclat."  " 

As  to  this,  of  course  there  is  now 
no  contrary  proof;  but  few  classes  of 
statements  are  so  unreliable  as  the 
countercharges  of  severity  in  a  civil 
war.  Jones's  authority  is  very  small, 
as  I  was  assured  by  the  late  President 
of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society, 
and  State  Librarian,  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Hoadley,  he  certainly  is  wrong  in  his 
previous  statement  that  Dunbar  was 
tried  under  an  ex  post  facto  law,  and 
the  treatment  by  the  authorities  in 
other  respects  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  unkind. 

If  Mrs.  Dunbar  rode  with  her  hus- 
band to  execution,  I  think  it  much 
more  likely  that  it  was  from  her  de- 


voted wish  to  stay  by  him  to  the  last, 
than  from  any  compulsion  put  upon 
her  by  the  sheriff.  That  she  may  have 
been  subjected  to  persecution  after- 
ward is  likely  enough,  from  all  that 
we  know  of  the  usual  treatment  of  the 
tories. 

A  reference  to  the  date  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Moses,  son  of  Moses  Dunbar, 
on  the  New  Cambridge  church  record, 
December,  1777,  confirms  Jones's 
statement  as  to  Mrs.  Dunbar's  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Welton  says  that  this  son 
came  to  an  untimely  end;  how,  I  do 
not  know.  Mrs.  Dunbar  went  within 
the  lines  of  the  British  army  for  pro- 
tection, but  afterward  returned  to 
Bristol,  and  married  Chauncey  Je- 
rome, the  brother  of  Dunbar's  first 
wife,  with  whom  she  went  to  Nova 
Scotia.  After  the  peace,  they  returned 
to  Connecticut,  and  were  the  parents 
of  several  children.*' 

Many  years  afterward  Mrs.  Jerome, 
then  an  old  woman,  was  driving  by  the 
hill  where  Trinity  College  stands,  with 
Erastus  Smith  of  Hartford;  pointing 
out  to  him  an  apple  tree,  she  said: 
*That  is  where  my  poor  first  husband 
was  buried."  Smith  related  this  to  Mr. 
Hoadlev,  who  told  it  to  me. 

More  than  a  century  after  Dunbar's 
execution,  when  an  old  house  at  Har- 
winton  was  destroyed,  papers  were 
found  in  the  garret  and  examined, 
among  which  were  two  papers  written 
by  Moses  Dunbar,  on  the  day  before 
his  death. 

The  first  was  addressed  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  was  as  follows : 
"MY  CHILDREN :  Remember  your 
Creator  in  the  days  of  ypur  youth. 
Learn  your  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  and  Cate- 
chism, and  go  to  church  as  often  as 


21  Jones's  History  of  New  York.  Vol.  1,  page  177. 

22  Sabine's  American  Loyalists,  under  Mosbs 
DVNBAH.     Records  of  State  of  Connecticut, 


Vol.  1,  page  4.     Centennial  Sermon  of  Rev.  H. 
B.  Hilliard,  Plymontta,  t87e. 
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you  can,  and  prq)are  yourselves  as 
soon  as  you  are  of  a  proper  age  to 
worthily  partake  of  the  Lx)rd's  Supper. 
I  charge  you  all,  never  to  leave  the 
church.  Read  the  Bible.  Love  the 
Saviour  wherever  you  may  be. 

I  am  now  in  Hartford  jail,  con- 
demned to  death  for  high  treason 
against  the  state  of  Connecticut  I 
was  thirty  years  last  June,  the  14th. 
God  bless  you.  Remember  your  Fa- 
ther and  Mother  and  be  dutiful  to  your 
present  mother. 

The  other  paper  is  an  account  of  his 
life,  and  a  statement  of  his  faith.  I 
have  already  quoted  from  it.  It  con- 
cludes as  follows : 

"The  tremendous  and  awful  day 
now  draws  near,  when  I  must  appear 
before  the  Searcher  of  hearts  to  give 
an  account  of  all  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil. 
I  shall  soon  be  delivered  from  all  the 
pains  and  troubles  of  this  wicked  mor- 
tal state,  and  shall  be  answerable  to  the 
All-Seeing  God,  who  is  infinitely  just, 
and  knoweth  all  things  as  they  are.  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  I  depart  in  a 
state  of  peace  with  God,  and  my  own 
conscience.  I  have  but  little  doubt  of 
my  future  happiness,  through  the  mer- 
its of  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  sin- 
cerely repented  of  all  my  sins  ex- 
amined my  heart,  prayed  earnestly 
to  God  for  mercy,  for  the  gracious  par- 
don of  my  manifold  and  heinous  sins. 
I  resign  myself  wholly  to  the  disposal 
of  my  Heavenly  Father,  submitting 
to  His  Divine  will.  From  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  forgive  all  enemies  and 
earnestly  pray  God  to  forgive  them  all. 

Some  part  of  T S 's 

evidence  was  false,  but  I  heartily  for- 
give him,  and  likewise  earnestly  beg 
forgiveness  of  all  persons  whom  I  have 
injured  or  oflfended. 

I  die  in  the  profession  and  com- 


munion of  the  Church  of  England. 

Of  my  political  sentence  I  leave  the 
readers  of  these  lines  to  judge.  Per- 
haps it  is  neither  reasonable  nor  pro- 
per that  I  should  declare  them  in  my 
present  situation.  I  cannot  take  the 
last  farewell  of  my  countrymen  with- 
out desiring  them  to  show  kindness  to 
my  poor  widow  and  children,  not  re- 
flecting upon  them  the  manner  of  my 
death.  Now  I  have  given  you  a  nar- 
rative of  all  things  material  concern- 
ing my  life  with  that  veracity  which 
you  are  to  expect  from  one  who  is 
going  to  leave  the  world  and  appear 
before  the  God  of  truth.  My  last  ad- 
vice to  you  is,  that  you,  above  all 
others,  confess  your  sins,  and  prepare 
yourselves,  with  God's  assistance,  for 
your  future  and  Eternal  state.  You 
will  all  shortly  be  as  near  Eternity  as 
I  now  am,  and  will  view  both  worlds 
in  the  light  which  I  do  now  view  them. 
You  will  then  view  all  worldly  things 
to  be  but  shadows  and  vapours  and 
vanity  of  vanities,  and  the  things  of 
the  Spiritual  world  to  be  of  import- 
ance beyond  all  description.  You  will 
then  be  sensible  that  the  pleasures  of  a 
good  conscience,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  near  prospect  of  Heaven,  will  out- 
weigh all  the  pleasures  and  honours  of 
this  wicked  world. 

God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  have  mercy  on 
me,  and  receive  my  spirit.  Amen  and 
Amen. 

Moses  Dunbar. 
Hartford,  March  i8th,  1777. 

As  we  read  these  high-minded 
words,  in  which  there  is  neither  any 
retraction  nor  attempted  excuse,  any 
effort  at  denial  of  the  facts,  nor  any 
bitterness  of  complaint  against  the  au- 
thorities who  had  condemned  him,  but 
a  calm  statement  of  his  opinions,  his 
acts,  and  his  sufferings,  and  a  reitera- 
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tion  of  his  devotion  to  the  church  of 
his  choice,  as  we  think  of  this  young 
man  of  thirty,  leaving  four  children  to 
be  fatherless,  motherless,  and  exposed 
to  hatred  and  persecution  for  their  fa- 
ther's sake,  a  wife  married  but  a  few 
months,  and  a  child  yet  unborn,  and 
meeting  death  for  the  faith  to  which 
he  had  been  converted,  and  the  king 
and  country  to  whom  he  believed  that 
his  loyalty  was  due,  I  hope  we  can  see 
that  there  was  devotion,  heroism,  and 


martyrdom  on  the  loyalbt,  as  well  as 
on  the  patriot,  side. 

The  revival  of  historic  patriotism 
of  these  past  few  years  ought  to  bring 
an  increase  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
of  zeal ;  certainly  after  a  century  and 
a  quarter  we  can  afford  to  look  at  the 
great  struggle  from  both  sides ;  and  so 
I  have  taken  pleasure  in  drawing  the 
picture  of  a  man  high-minded,  devout, 
and  heroic,  and  yet  a  determined  and 
obdurate  tory,  whom  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut hanged  as  a  traitor. 


THE  TEMPEST 

DELIA  BIDWELL  WARD 

They  sing,  wierd  voices  of  the  past, 
Ah,  wailing  rhapsody!     Thou  hast 
A  soft  refrain  for  every  woe; 
A  sympathetic  cadence  low ; 

And  hoarse  lament  for  wild  despair; 
While  rushing  winds,  in  phantom  glee, 
Retune  the  chords  to  revelry. 
Confusion  thrills  each  tingling  nerve. 
Shrieking,  thy  shrill  crescendos  rave. 
The  eerie  swirl  of  strains  from  far 
Commingles  with  the  grand  turmoil. 
Now  lulls  the  tumult  whispering. 

Whispering,  whispering 

A  wizard's  baton  hath  control. 
Oh,  mad  carousal!     Where  is  he 
Who  can  create  such  symphony 
Of  clashing  sounds  and  direful  moans 
And  underlying  monotones? 


THE   DRAMATURGIC   CRAFTSMANSHIP   OF 

SHAKESPERE 


CiQTICISM  BY  DISTINGUISHED  CONNECTICUT 
CLASSICIST  — GENIUS  OF  THE  BARD  OP 
STRATFORD-ON-THE-AVON  AS  ANALYZED  BY 
THOMAS  RAYNESFORD  LOUNSBURY  OF  YALE 


AMONG  the  ablest  scholars 
and  authors  in  Connecticut 
Thomas  Raynesford  Louns- 
bury.  Professor  of  English  in  Yale 
University,  holds  a  leading  posi- 
tion. While  Professor  Lounsbury 
was  not  bom  in  Connecticut  he  is  a 
son  of  the  State  by  adoption.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1859.  He  was 
engaged  upon  the  American  Cyclo- 
pedia until  1862.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  126th  Regiment  of  New  York 
Volunteers,  and  served  until  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  In  1870  he  was 
appointed  instructor,  in  1871  Pro- 
fessor of  English  m  SheflBeld  Scien- 
tific School.  Among  his  publications 
are  editions  of  Chaucer's  "Parliament 
of  Foulcs"  (1877);  a  biography  of 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  (1883);  a 
History  of  the  English  Language 
(1879)  ^"d  exhaustive  studies  in 
Chaucer's  (3  volumes  1892).  Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury  was  bom  in  Ovid, 
N.  Y.,  sixty-five  years  ago,  January 
I,  1838.  His  latest  contributions  is 
Shakespearean  Wars ;  Shakespeare 
has  a  dramatic  artist,  with  an  account 
of  his  reputation  at  various  periods. 
This  volume  was  written  with  the 
approval  of  President  Hadley  and  the 


fellows  of  Yale  University  as  one  of 
the  Bi-Centennial  publications.  In  a 
review  of  the  book  entitled  "Profes- 
sor Lounsbury  on  Shakesperian 
Criticism,"  by  Brander  Matthews,  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  ap- 
pearing in  the  International  Monthly, 
one  of  the  ablest  magazines  of  con- 
temporary thought.  Mr.  Matthews 
says:  "It  was  about  a  century  ago 
that  Goethe  wrote  an  essay  which  he 
entitled  'Shakespere  and  No  End;' 
and  it  was  almost  half  a  century  ago 
that  Lowell  called  a  paper  'Shakes- 
pere  Once  More.'  And  at  no  time  in 
the  longer  period  has  there  been  any 
slacking  of  the  full  current  of 
Shakesperian  criticism  and  commen- 
tary, which  is  always  at  flood  and 
always  brimming  over  the  levies.  In 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  we  have 
been  able  to  profit  by  the  large  specu- 
lations of  the  Scandinavian  critic, 
George  Brandes,  by  the  co-ordina- 
ting investigations  of  the  British  bi- 
ographer, Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  and  by 
the  more  popular  presentation  of  the 
results  of  research  by  an  American 
man  of  letters,  Mr.  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie." 
"It  might  seem  that  everything  has 
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been  said,  and  said  more  than  once; 
and  it  might  be  supposed  that  there 
was  nothing  left  for  any  later  in- 
quirer to  investigate.  But  those  who 
best  know  the  subject  are  most  keenly 
aware  that  there  are  certain  aspects 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  ade- 
quately handled.  There  is  no  book, 
for  example,  which  does  for  the 
Elizabethan  stage  what  Mr.  Haigh 
has  done  for  The  Attic  Theatre,' 
and  what  the  late  Eugene  Despois 
did  for  *Le  Theatre  Francais  sous 
Louis  XIV. '  What  is  even  more  as- 
tonishing is  the  fact  that  although 
Shakespere  is  the  greatest  dramatist 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  great  no^ 
only  as  a  poet  in  the  study,  but  even 
greater  as  a  playwright  on  the  stage, 
there  is  no  treatise  in  which  his  dra- 
maturgic craftsmanship  has  been  an- 
alyzed by  an  expert  in  the  things  of 
the  theatre,  understanding  the  con- 
ditions of  the  rude  playhouse  for 
which  Shakespere  prepared  his  mas- 
terpieces." 

"Quite  as  tempting  as  either  of 
these  topics  is  a  third,  which  has  now 
rewarded  the  attention  of  Professor 
Lounsbury.  This  is  the  history  of 
Shakespere's  reputation  as  an  artist, 
— as  a  dramatic  artist.  Nowadays 
we  have  no  doubt  that  Shakespere 
was  a  dramatic  artist,  and  that  when 
he  chose  to  take  the  trouble,  and 
when  he  had  a  theme  which  called 
forth  all  his  interest,  he  could  reveal 
himself  as  the  greatest  of  all  dra- 
matic artists, — a  consummate  crafts- 
man and  the  master  of  every  techni- 
cal device.  Indeed,  there  is  to-day 
a  feeling  among  us  that  Shakespere 
is  practically  faultless, — a  feeling  so 


strong,  so  Professor  Lounsbury 
notes,  as  to  be  almost  tyrannical.  But 
Voltaire  thought — or  at  least  said — 
that  Shakespere  was  a  savage  with 
flashes  of  genius;  Milton  credited 
Shakespere  with  warbling  native 
wood-notes  wild;  and  the  more  or 
less  academic  criticism  of  Shakes- 
pere's  contemporaries  was  voiced  by 
Ben  Johnson  when  he  told  Drum- 
mond  that  Shakespere  wanted  art." 

"What  did  Ben  Johnson  mean  by 
this  not  unfriendly  assertion?  Why 
did  Milton  think  that  Shakespere 
could  sing  by  ear  only?  What  led 
Voltaire  to  dismiss  Shakespere  as  a 
savage?  To  answer  these  questions 
requires  a  careful  tracing  of  the  suc- 
cessive phases  of  literary  criticism; 
its  calls  for  a  conscientious  study  of 
the  transformations  of  literary  theory 
as  one  generation  follows  another, 
and  overturns  the  idols  of  its  prede- 
cessor." 

"For  any  one  understaking  this  ar- 
duous task,  a  threefold  qualification 
is  needed;  he  must  be  ascholar,  a 
critic,  and  a  historian, — a  scholar  in 
the  solidity  of  his  learning,  a  critic 
in  the  delicacy  of  his  perception,  and 
a  historian  in  his  ability  to  marshal 
his  material  and  in  his  command  of 
the  narrative  art.  Professor  Louns- 
bury not  only  possesses  these  treble 
requisites,  but  he  superadds  another 
which  doubles  the  value  of  the  rest, — 
he  has  also  a  sense  of  humor,  which 
plays  along  his  pages,  and  which 
makes  it  easy  for  us  to  read  what 
has  been  written  with  the  most  pains- 
taking toil." 

"  'Criticism/     said     Mr.    Goldwin 
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Smith  a  few  years  ago,  4s  becoming 
an  art  of  saying  fine  things;'  and  in- 
disputably criticism  had  better  mind 
its  own  business  and  refrain  from 
impertinent  epigram.  But  if  the  lit- 
erary historian  has  done  his  work  as 
thoroughly  as  any  dry-as-dust  could 
do  it,  there  ought  surely  to  be  no  ob- 
jection if  he  can  lighten  his  labor 
with  a  smile.  Professor  Louns- 
bury  is  a  master  of  exact  scholarship ; 
he  is  as  minute  in  his  research  and  as 
precise  in  his  report  as  any  Teutonic 
philologist;  but  he  is  able  to  record 
the  result  of  his  inquiry  with  a  Gallic 
ease.  He  can  give  an  agreeably  ar- 
tistic presentation  of  an  investigation 
which  has  hitherto  been  inexorably 
scientific.  This  it  is  which  gives 
Professor  Lounsbury  his  position  of 
pre-eminence  among  the  living  his- 
torians of  English  Literature.  Oth- 
ers there  are  who  write  lightly,  and 
others,  there  may  be,  who  have  a 
knowledge  as  deep  and  as  wide;  but 
no  one  else  is  there  who  has  the 
happy  combination  which  Professor 
Lounsbury  displayed  in  his  illumin- 
ating biography  of  Fenimore  Cooper, 
in  his  luminous  studies  of  Chaucer, 
and  now  in  this  enlightening  consid- 
eration of  the  strange  vagaries  of 
Shakesperian   criticism." 

"For  us,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  who  are  inclined 
to  think  that  every  preceding  genera- 
tion has  judged  itself  by  the  judg- 
ment it  passed  on  Shakespere,  the 
story  that  Professor  Lounsbury  has 
to  tell  in  these  pages  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  in  the  whole  history  of 
literature.  And  what  is  not  striking 
is  the  evidence  here  brought  together 


to  show  that  the  plain  people,  as  Lin- 
coln called  them,  have  been  better 
judges  of  what  is  best  than  are  the 
professed  critics.  The  plain  people 
persisted  in  flocking  into  the  theatre 
when  Shakespere's  plays  were  acted; 
they  did  this  when  these  comedies 
and  tragedies  were  new  and  fresh; 
they  do  so  now  three  centuries  later. 
They  knew  what  they  liked  and  the 
protests  of  the  professed  critics  could 
not  make  them  dislike  the  best  of 
Shakespere's  plays.  It  was  not  the 
plain  people  who  were  astray ;  it  was 
the  representatives  of  the  education 
who  made  spectacles  of  themselves, — 
Rymer,  at  one  time,  and  Doctor 
Johnson  at  another.  Professor 
Lounsbury  proves  this  beyond  all 
question;  and  then  he  declares  that 
there  is  perhaps  no  better  illustra- 
tion 'of  the  superiority  of  judgment 
sometimes  shown  by  the  great  mass 
of  men  to  that  arrogantly  boasted  of 
by  the  select  body  of  self-appointed 
arbiters  of  taste  and  guardians  of 
dramatic  propriety.*' 

"In  the  course  of  this  history  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  contro- 
versies in  the  long  annals  of  criti- 
cism, Professor  Lounsbury  sets  forth 
with  a  fulness  never  before  attempt- 
ed the  theories  of  dramatic  art  advo- 
cated by  the  classicists,  and  not  final- 
ly disestablished  until  the  triumph 
of  the  romanticists  a  century  or  so 
ago.  He  considers  the  so-called  uni- 
ties of  Action,  of  Time,  and  of  Place ; 
and  he  incidentally  declares  that 
Shakespere  knew  about  them  and  re- 
jected their  bondage  intentionally 
in  which  he  observed  them  as 
though  to  show  that  he  could  work 
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freely  within  their  limitati(xis  when- 
ever he  chose  to  do  so.  Professor 
Lounsbury  also  takes  up  the  inter- 
mingling of  the  comic  and  the  tragic, 
which  was  always  painful  to  classi- 
cists of  the  severest  sect ;  and  he  dis- 
cusses the  representations  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  on  the  stage — repre- 
sentations which  the  classicists  held 
in  horror.  He  shows  further  that 
while  Shakespere  saw  life  clearly  and 
saw  it  whole,  and  while  Shakespere's 
moral  sense  was  far  more  enlight- 
ened than  that  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, he  refused  resolutely  to 
adopt  the  narrow  formula  of  so- 
called  Poetic  Justice,  preferring  al- 
ways a  larger  vision." 

"It  is  in  his  final  chapter  that  Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury  is  able  most  amply 
to  discuss  'Shakespere  as  Dramatist 
and  Moralist;'  and  it  is  in  this  chap- 
ter, even  more  clearly  than  elsewhere 
in  the  book,  that  he  best  reveals  the 
robust  common  sense  which  is  really 
as  necessary  as  the  insight  of  a  critic 
and  the  equipment  of  a  historian.  It 
is  the  same  sturdy  and  invincible 
common   sense   which   dominated   his 


admirable  ^History  of  the  English 
Language.*  And  if  there  is  any  one 
subject  about  which  foolish  folk  will 
persist  in  chatting  more  superabun- 
dantly than  about  Shakespere  it  is 
the  English  language.  A  book  on 
either  subject  which  is  as  sane  as  it 
is  scholarly,  as  sincere  as  it  is  acute, 
is  something  to  be  profotmdly 
thankful  for;  and  therefore  is  it  that 
we  now  owe  a  double  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Professor  Lounsbury." 

Professor  Lounsbury  is  an  inde- 
fatigable worker  and  his  learned  e<j- 
says  will  be  appreciated  by  the  com- 
ing generations.  Writing  from  New 
Haven  a  few  days  ago  he  says,  "I 
should  gladly  present  material  for 
The  Connecticut  Magazine  but  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  me  to  secure 
the  time  just  at  present.  I  am  so 
completely  behind  in  completing 
work  which  I  have  promised,  that 
I  have  refused  for  some  time  past  to 
consider  offers  which  have  been  made 
me,  which  under  ordinary  conditions, 
I  should  like  to  have  accepted.  I 
have  very  limited  leisure  for  I  can 
work  only  by  day  light." 


GENIUS 

BY  BURTON  L.   COLLINS 

He  came  with  laughter, — where  men  labored  long 
And  sunk  to  shallow  graves  'neath  dunes  of  sand  ;- 
For  him,  the  treasure  that  had  hidden  lain ; 
For  them,  the  fruitless  labor  and  the  pain. 


painting  of  Mrs.   Lucius   Robinson  of  Hartford. 
By  Albert   Edward   Jackson 

THE     TRUE     POETIC      INSTINCT      IN     ART 

THE  GREAT  ARTIST  IS  NOT  THE  INVENTOR  BUT 
THE  DISCOVERER  OF  BEAUTY— MINIATURE  PAINT- 
ING  A  SURVIVAL    FROM   THE   ANCIENT    EGYPTIANS 

Tb«  revival  o(  the  miniature,  BRaiDdcvelnpl  an  entertaining  pbaai 
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^^'HE  Art  of  the  Miniaturist  is 
\_  \  _  probably  as  old  as  the  Obe- 
lisks of  the  Pharoahs  and  de- 
rives its  origin  from  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  writing  the  initial  letters  of 
manrscripts  in  minimum  or  red  lead, 
for  the  pnq>ose  of  distinguishing  the 
coniiiicncement  of  chapters  or'para- 
praphs.  These  nibrics  probably  re- 
ceived many  fanciful  adornments  at 
the  hands  of  the  illustrator,  who  add- 
ed rich  arabesque  borders  and  finally 
dfHcately  executed  little  pictures  il- 
lustrating the  text,  to  which  the  gen- 


eral name  of  the  miniature  was  ap- 
plied. A  collection  of  fifty-eight  il- 
lustrations of  the  Illiad  exhibited  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  is 
dated  400  A.  D.,  a  time  when  classic 
art  was  in  a  state  of  degeneracy.  The 
period  extending  from  the  eighth  to 
the  fourteenth  century  witnessed  its 
most  remarkable  development.  The 
mediaeval  monks  in  the  solitude  of 
their  convents  found  amusement  and 
pious  occupation  in  thus  embellishing 
their  sacred  volumes. 

The  Byzantine  Artists  excelled  as 
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From  tninlitore  painting  of  Miu  Mat- 
jorie  Skinner  of  Hertford 

—By  Albert  Bdmard  Jatkton 

illuminators  and  their  manuscripts  ex- 
hibit intricate  arabesques  of  mixed 
foliage  and  animals,  and  the  richest 
architectural  fancies  in  the  margins. 
Under  the  early  Carlovingian  Kings 
the  transcription  and  embellishments 
of  manuscripts  was  encouraged  and 
the  lliblcs  of  Charles  the  Bald,  pre- 
served in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris  an<I  in  the  nonedictine  Monas- 
tery of  St.  Calixtiis  at  Rome,  are  ad- 
mirably illustrated. 

The  l'.n{;!ish  manuscripts  are  not 
inferior  to  the  Continental  and  the 
"Ronedictional"  of  St.  Ethehvold  ex- 
ecuted in  936-7  by  Godeman,  a  monk 
of  Ilydc  Abbey,  is  considered  one  of 
the  pnrest  specimens  of  early  English 
Art. 

Portrait    miniatures    began    to    be 


bxhionable  when  pictures  in  manu- 
scrips  ceased  to  be  painted  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  In  England  the  Art 
was  cultivated  by  an  eminent  line  of 
painters. 

Under  the  first  Empire  the  Frendi 
had  many  excellent  miniaturists  in- 
cluding Isabey,  who  not  only  pointed 
on  ivory  portrait  pieces  containing 
many  figures  but  attempted  with  suc- 
cess many  historical  subjects. 

The  most  eminent  American  minia- 
ture painter  was  Balbone  whose  works 
are  executed  with  great  delicacy; 
many  others  might  be  mentioned  but 
the  last  famous  miniature  painter  was 
Sir  William  Ross,  who  lived  to  see  his 
art  superceded  by  photc^raphy  just  as 
the  calligrapher  and  the  illuminator  of 
the  middle  ages  had  seen  their  occu- 
pation disappear  before  the  itmovation 
of  the  printing  press. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  glorious 
nineteenth  century  the  art  of  the  min' 


iiihiiiiliire  painting  of  son  of  Ei- 

r  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  of  Hartford 

— By  Albert  Edward  jfaektrnt 
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iaturist  was  revived  and  the  minia- 
ture is  as  inseparable  from  luxury  as 
the  jewels  that  its  radiance  r^jembles. 

"Those  who  know  only  the  finished 
miniature  and  have  no  acquaintance 
with  the  methods  of  its  production, 
cannot  conceive  the  labor  that  it  repre- 
sents, each  of  those  tiny  master 
pieces,"  says  an  old  artist.  "These 
ornaments  with  human  identification 
— these  concentrated  expressions  of 
pictorial  art — stands  for  more  toil  of 
a  peculiarly  exacting  sort  than  the 
largest  canvas,  the  touches  on  the  frail 
bit  of  ivory  must  be  as  unerring  as 
they  are  light  for  the  smallest  mis- 
take may  destroy  the  characteristic 
translucence  that  constitutes  the  min- 
iature's greatest  charm.  The  portrait 
in  oil  dicits  our  adoration  but  we 
cherish  a  little  picture  with  the  ten- 
derest  love.  The  one  hangs  in  state- 
liness  between  the  blazen  shields;  the 
other  is  held  in  fondness  as  a  pledge 
of  affection,  a  priceless  treasure.  It 
is  a  poem  in  colors.  The  true  minia- 
turist does  not  flatter,  he  idealizes ; 
and  there  is  wide  ground  between  flat- 
tery and  idealization.  Flattery  re- 
moves the  mole  from  the  cheek  or  the 
squint  from  the  eye.  Idealization  se- 
lects the  side  of  the  face  where  such 
a  defect  does  not  exist  or  emphasizes 
the  brightness  of  an  eye  to  reduce  ihe 
obstrusiveness  of  a  blemish  to  a  min- 
imum. 

"In  the  poetic  prettiness  and  sensu- 
ousness  of  the  miniature  lies  the  temp- 
tation to  attribute  untruthfulness  in 
its  rendition.  In  most  larger  por- 
traitures smoothness  of  finish  is  not 
essential,  it  therefore  follows  that  a 
more  realistic  and  material  sense  may 
be  exercised;  but  in  the  most  delicate 
of  arts   where   even   the   magnifying 


From  miniature  painting  of  Mrs.  Wilson 
Marshall,  deceased,  of  Bridgeport 

By  Atbttt  Edtvard  Jaikan 

glass   performs    its    function,   fidelity 
does  not  mean  flattery," 

"There  was  a  time  when  the  great 
artist  was  called  the  inventor  of  beau- 
ty ;  that  will  not  do  to-day.  Now  he 
may  be  the  discoverer  of  beauty,  but 
not  the  inventor.  In  the  miniature 
women  and  children  as  a  rule  are  more 
difficult  than  in  the  case  of  men,  with 
their  stronger  faces  and  more  visible 
individuality ;  but  the  child  gives 
greater  opportunity  for  poetic  feel- 
ing, exfiuisite  arrangements  of  color 
and  loftiness  of  thought.  The  inno- 
cence of  babyhood  is  to  humanity 
what  miniatures  are  to  art.  Some- 
thing dainty  and  sweet  and  delicate, 
Tt  must  possess  the  subtle  something 
that  is  found  in  the  flash  of  a  smile, 
the  odor  of  a  flower  or  the  breath  of  a 
song." 


REPRODUCTION  FROM  PANEL  PAINTINGS  BY  THE  MISSBS  COWUffi 

An  instance  in  American  art  where  a  nnity  of  puipose  ia  carried  thronghont, 

exprcBsing  harmoniom  sequence  of  tliooght 

THE  SUBTLE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  BRUSH 

ABSTRACT  IDEAS  INTERPRETED  IN  COLOR  — BLUE 
REVEALS  REASON  — RED  FOR  SACRIFICE— GREEN 
MEANS  REGENERATION- VIOLET  EXPRESSES  MYS- 
TERY—WHITE IS  PURITY— GOLD  EMBLEMATIC  OF  JOY 


^*^HE  Lady  Chapel  of  Christ 
41^  Church,  New  Haven,  o£fers 
an  interesting  example  of  in- 
terior decoration.  It  is  one  of  the  rare 
instances,  in  America,  where  3  unity 
of  purpose  is  carried  throughout  the 
entire  scheme  of  decoration.  The 
windows  and  paintings  all  express 
harmonious  sequence  of  thought.  The 
former  represent  the  Fall  of  Man,  and 
His  Restoration ;  the  latter  symbolize 
the  perpetual  appeal  of  humanity  as 
set  forth  in  prayers  to  the  Messiah. 

The  first  window  portrays  the  Fall 
of  Man ;  Adam  and  Eve  driven  by  the 


angel  from  the  Garden  of  Eden;  the 
second,  shows  the  Aimunciatioa,  as 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the 
head  of  the  serpent ;  the  third  heralds 
the  near  coming  of  the  Lord  as  sug- 
gested by  the  scene  of  the  Visitation. 
The  fourth  shows  His  Advent,  in  the 
form  of  the  Qirist  Child  as  repre- 
sented over  the  altar. 

This  is  the  culmination  of  thought, 
towards  which  the  mind  has  been  l«d 
from  the  beginning.  To  emphasize 
the  spiritual  reality  of  this  thought  to 
every  human  soul,  the  paintings  of  the 
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Panels  symbolizing  tfae  perpetual  appeal  of  huaianity  as  set  forth  in  tbe  pray- 
ers to  the  Messiah.     An  endeavor  to  icterpret  the  needs  of  the  soul 


anttphons  are  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  altar.  They  may  serve  as  links  be- 
tween the  past,  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture, typifying  the  unity  of  the  race 
as  centered  in  the  Messiah. 

The  paintings  are  in  six  panels, 
each  corresponding  to  a  different  an- 
tiphon. 

The  word  antiphon  means  a  psalm, 
hymn  or  prayer,  sung  responsively  or 
by  alternation  of  two  choirs  in  the 
English  Cathedral  service. 

These  great  antiphons  were  former- 
ly sung  seven  days  before  Christmas, 
On  each  day,  the  individual  need  of  a 
separate  type  or  class  of  people  is 
presented,  but  on  the  seventh  day, 
these  separate  heart  cries  of  the  peo- 
ple are  united  into  one  great  world 
cry: 

"O  Emmanuel,  our  King  and  law- 
giver, the  Hope  of  all  nations  and 
their  Saviour;  Come  and  save  us,  O 
Lord  our  God." 

In  answer  to  this  cry    the    Christ 


Child  is  symbolized  in  visible  form  of 
light,  in  the  window  above  the  altar, 
and  in  the  panels.  On  the  wall  below 
are  the  human  forms,  each  with  a 
scroll  bearing  the  inscription  of  the 
first  words  of  the  antiphon  in  Latin. 

■'0  wisdom,  which  earnest  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Most  High,  reaching 
from  one  end  to  another,  mightily  and 
sweetly  ordering  all  things ;  Come  and 
show  us  the  way  of  understanding." 

The  desire  for  Wisdom  implies  that 
one  is  in  the  way  to  find  it.  Because, 
in  the  Scriptures.  Heavenly  Wisdom 
is  personified  by  a  woman,  the  prayer 
for  Wisdom  is  therefore  expressed  by 
a  woman. 
"For  of  the  soule  the  bodie  forme  doth 

take" 
"For  soule   is   forme,  and    doth   the 
bodie  make." 

As  one  who  trusts  in  the  Divine 
guidance,  we  see  the  woman  advanc- 
ing through  the  night  Intuitively 
she  feels  upward  for  the  lamp  which 
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lights  her  path,  and  bravely  she  walks 
onward  in  rythmic  motion.  Her  low- 
ered eyelids  are  turned  as  if  with  in- 
ward gaze,  she  perceived  the  lamp  of 
the  spirit  shining  through  her  own 
mind.  Her  outstretched  arm  indi- 
cates the  absolute  faith  that  reaches 
from  one  end  to  another. 

"O  Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  Who  didst  appear  to  Moses  in 
a  flame  of  fire  in  the  bush,  and  gavest 
him  the  law  in  Sinai,  Come,  and  re- 
deem us  with  a  stretched  out  arm*' , . 

O  Adonai,  the  Hebrew  word  for 
greatest  power.  O  Lord  and  Ruler, 
the  cry  of  the  seer,  uplifting  both 
hands  in  consciousness  of  human  lim- 
itations. 

Shadowed  against  the  burning 
flames,  as  one  close  to  the  principles 
of  life,  he  finds  himself  bound  in  by 
laws  beyond  his  power  to  keep. 
Though  he  stands,  thus  fronting 
judgment,  with  his  appeal  for  justice, 
he  yet  proclaims  the  fact:  "I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 
"O  Radix  Jesse." 

This  is  the  thought  of  one  who  is 
strong  by  grasping  the  standard  of 
righteousness,  who  offers  his  entire 
being  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  is  ir- 
resistibly drawn  onwards  to  victory. 
At  his  touch  the  rod  breaks  into  blos- 
som, above  his  head  the  ensign  sweeps 
aloft. 

His  garments  arc  green,  the  color 
of  hope,  as  red  is  the  color  of  power, 
and  blue  the  color  of  wisdom. 

"O  Key  of  David  and  Sceptre  of 
the  House  of  Israel,  Thou  that  open- 
est  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shuttest 
and  no  man  openeth ;  Come  and  bring 
the  prisoner  out  of  the  prison  house 
and  him  that  sitteth  in  darkness,  and 
in  the  shadow  of  death." 


This  painting  suggests  the  mysteiy 
of  sin,  and  the  glory  of  redemption.  In 
the  chapel,  the  painting  is  so  placed 
that  the  prisoner  stands  with  bis  back 
towards  the  altar,  to  imply  that  he  had 
revolted  from  the  spirit  of  love  and  of 
self-sacrifice,  which  the  altar  repre- 
sents. Upon  the  bent  shoulders  of  the 
man  there  falls  a  ray  of  light  A 
door  has  perhaps  been  opened.  The 
ray  suggests  a  spiritual  release,  the 
approach  of  the  Christ,  who  is  the 
Light  of  the  Worid. 

The  prisoner  turns  his  head  slight- 
ly towards  that  light  No  longer  is 
he  in  darkness.  Even  his  prison  cell 
is  illuminated.  Qearly  above  him,  on 
the  wall,  is  seen  a  key,  emblem  of  the 
Key  of  David,  that  Key  whidi  has 
power  to  shut  and  to  open. 

It  might  also  be  the  emblem  of 
obedience. 

Above  the  prisoner  is  a  reed,  the 
sceptre  of  Christ,  the  sign  of  the  king- 
dom, whose  rule  is  not  by  force. 

There  is  a  look  which  is  seen  on  the 
faces  of  prisoners.  The  expression 
varies  according  to  the  character  of 
the  face,  but  those  who  know  that 
prison  look  will  recognize  it,  and  all 
the  meaning  thereof  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed. 

This  painting  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
cord that  look. 

The  artist  has  attempted  to  appre- 
hend and  to  suggest  in  the  picture 
what  bondage  means  in  its  deepest 
sense.  In  seeing  the  fact  of  bondage 
in  human  life,  one  is  filled  with  awe 
at  the  sublime  possibilities  of  lives 
which  might  appear  hopeless. 

It  is  an  act  of  great  courage  when 
a  proud,  rebellious  will  recognizes  the 
claim  of  the  law  of  righteousness,  and 
voluntarily  surrenders  to  that  law. 
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This  thought  is  implied  in  the  figure 
of  the  prisoner.  His  slight  movement, 
the  mere  turning  of  the  eyes  towards 
the  Light,  signifies  the  beginning  of 
the  grand  act  of  repentence,  an  act  so 
wonderful,  that  even  the  angels  pause 
and  rejoice. 

"O  Day  Spring,  Brightness  of  the 
Everlasting  Light  and  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness; Come  and  give  light  to 
them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death." 

The  picture  is  also  drawn  from  hu- 
man experience.  The  soul  in  darkness 
is  typified  by  a  woman  seated  on  the 
edge  of  a  flight  of  steps,  as  suggested 
by  the  lines : 

"Falling  with  my  weight  o'f  cares 
Upon  the  world's  great  altar  stairs 
That  slope  through   darkness    up    to 
God." 

Seen  from  a  distance,  at  the  far  end 
of  the  chapel,  the  woman  appears  dim 
and  in  shadow,  but ,  when  you  ap- 
proach and  reach  the  chancel,  the  fig- 
ure is  seen  distinctly  in  the  atmosphere 
of  dawn. 

A  faint  glow  brightens  the  cloud 
above  his  head.  It  is  the  mysterious, 
imperceptible  change  from  darkness 
to  light.  The  soul  has  been  as  it  were 
petrified  in  sorrow,  desolate  and  spell- 
bound in  the  closed  circle  of  self. 

A  violent  shock,  a  sudden  vision, 
would  suffice  to  shatter  and  destroy 
the  mind  that  is  racked  with  anguish. 

Very  gently  the  light  comes.  The 
power  of  the  Lord  is  revealed,  not  in 
awful  majesty,  but  in  exquisite  tender- 
ness, in  the  face  of  a  little  child !  The 
still,  small  voice  whispers,  and  the 
soul  awakes  and  sees.  Behold  she  is 
no  longer  in  regions  desolate  and 
strange ;  about  her  lie  the  dear,  home 
fields  and   woods,    and    beyond,   the 


mountains  and  the  shining  sea.  Be- 
fore her,  the  sun  is  rising,  the  light  is 
dawning,  the  Day  Spring,  Brightness 
of  the  Everlasting  Light! 

"O  King  of  nations  and  their  De- 
sire, Thou  Corner-stone,  Who  hast 
made  both  one;  Come  and  save  man 
whom  Thou  hast  formed  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground." 

Enfeebled  by  the  long  conflict  with 
the  forces  of  the  earth,  bowed  down 
by  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  the  old 
man  realizes  his  oneness  with  the  race. 
In  his  voice  all  the  race  unite  in  one 
grand  appeal  to  the  King  of  Nations. 

Out  of  the  dust,  Man  cries  to  his 
Maker. 

Along  the  head  of  the  old  man  is 
seen  a  crown  of  thorns,  the  crown  of 
Jesus,  King  of  Nations,  the  diadem 
which  expresses  the  power  of  absolute 
love,  the  omnipotent  claim  of  the  per- 
fect sacrifice. 

The  heaped  up  sands  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture  suggest  the  long 
journey  of  life,  and  its  fearful  uncer- 
tainties, and  the  necessitv  of  the  sure 
foundation  of  the  Great  Comer-stone. 

Many  pages  of  writing  would  fail 
to  convey  the  many  thoughts  of  these 
paintings.  The  language  of  form  is 
so  subtle  and  so  comprehensive,  that 
it  leads  the  mind  into  spheres  of  the 
infinite  and  the  eternal. 

The  antiphon.  "O  Sapientia"  was 
inspired  by  friends  of  the  artist.  Each 
studv  was  a  different  revelation  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Heavenly  Wisdom 
may  be  followed.  Through  self  ab- 
negation, through  maternal  devotion, 
through  visible  beauty,  but  more  than 
all  these,  through  a  wide  human  sym- 
pathy, that  embraces  all  it  can  reach 
in  the  desire  to  uplift  and  to  bless. 
Like  some  texts  of  Scripture  the  Pre- 
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Chiistmaf  antiphons  are  always  open 
to  new  interpretations.  The  endeavor 
to  present  their  inner  meaning  led  to 
many  discoveries.  The  arrangement 
of  the  three  panels  in  tryptics  on  each 
side  of  the  altar,  revealed  the  fact  of 
a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
three  first  antiphons,  and  the  three 
immediately  following: 

The  first  suggest  the  realm  of  the 
ideal,  of  the  imagination,  requiring  a 
more  decorative  treatment,  while  the 
last  refer  to  the  conditions  of  being 
and  environment  more  realistic  in  ef- 
fect 

Harmonious  flowing  draperies  ac- 
cord with  the  Heavenly  Wisdom, 
straight  vertical  folds  stand  for  the  di- 
rect lines  of  the  Law.  The  martial 
spirit  of  victory  is  emphasized  by  lines 
crossing  the  figure,  and  tending  up- 
wards to  the  ensign. 

The  pure  contrasting  colors,  of  blue 
for  reason,  red  for  sacrifice,  green  for 
regeneration,  all  appeal  to  abstract 
ideas.  There  is  no  need  of  any  en- 
vironment. Wisdom  is  felt  to  be  in 
the  night  merely  by  the  color  stones. 
The  seer  against  the  purifying  flames 
is  bound  in  by  the  symbols  of  the 
Law,  and  the  victor  ascends  to  exalt- 
ation with  no  outward  sign  of  foot- 
hold. 

How  different  are  the  three  others, 
the  prisoner,  the  soul  in  darkness,  and 


the  old  man,  dose  to  the  dust  of  eartfi. 
These  paintings  suggest  the  conflict 
between  good  and  evil,  darkness  and 
light  Therefore  in  the  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  figures,  there  is  at  once  a 
feeling  of  greater  realism,  and  greater 
mystery. 

Even  in  his  clothes  the  prisoner  be- 
longs to  our  own  time.  There  is  no 
color  in  the  grey  cell,  except  a  toudi 
of  gold  on  the  key  and  the  dear  green 
of  the  reed. 

The  soul  in  dariaiess  is  doChed  in 
blue  and  violet,  because  these  oobrs 
express  shadow  and  mystery,  even  as 
the  pale  ydlow  green  of  the  Aj  be- 
tokens dawning  light 

The  desert  sands  of  pnrple  and 
gold,  may  signify  the  sorrows  and 
joys  of  life  through  which  the  (dd 
man  has  preserved  the  image  of  his 
Maker,  as  S3mibolzied  by  his  robe  of 
white. 

From  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  these  panels  were  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  decorative  scheme  of  the 
interior  of  the  chapel ;  they  were  paint- 
ed in  place  on  the  wall,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  artificial  light,  which  is 
used  during  the  service. 

It  is  the  great  hope  of  the  artists 
that  those  who  come  here  to  worship, 
may  find  suggested  in  these  pictures, 
the  answer  to  the  needs  of  thdr  own 
souls. 


ELMWOOD— THE  HOME  OF  A  DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICAN 

ELLSWORTH  MANSION  HELD  IN  FAITHFUL  TRUST  AS 
A  PATRIOTIC  SHRINE  FOR  FUTURE  GENERATIONS 
—POSSIBLY  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  DEED  IN  HIS- 
TORY —  BOUND  IN  REVOLUTIONARY  CHINTZ  AND 
HOMESPUN  LINEN  —  IMPORTANT   EVENT  RECORDED 


FANNIE  L.  OLMSTED 

Dedtcftled  to  the  Daughtera  of  til*  AmericBD  I 


;  TANDING  in 
a  grove  of 
elms,  near 
the  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  river 
on  a  street  in  '  'anc- 
ient Windsor,"  is  the  mansion  which 
was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
home  of  Chief  Justice  OHver  Ells- 
worth and  Abigail  Wolcott  Ellsworth. 


his  wife,  and  which  for  a  century  and 
a  quarter  has  sheltered  their  descend- 
ants. 

A  new  epoch  of  its  history  has  now 
opened  and  the  scattered  members  of 
the  family,  to  none  of  whom  it  offered 
the  possibility  of  a  permanent  dwell- 
ing, with  appreciatio  nof  its  historic 
significance  and  educative  value,  have 
united  in  presenting  it  to  a  branch  of 
one  of  the  great  patriotic  societies  of 
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the  country.  The  Connecticut  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  are 
honored  with  this  confidence,  and 
have  assumed  the  responsibility,  that 
it  shall  be  an  inspiration  to  higher 
patriotim  in  the  many  who  will  now 
be  able  to  visit  it  and  a  memorial  to 
the  man  who  lived  and  died  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  whose  influ- 
ence was  avowedly  potent  in  matters 
of  great  moment  to  her  welfare.  From 
under  this  roof  he  went  out  to  his  du- 
ties as  meml>er  of  the  governor's  coun- 
cil by  annual  election  until  1784,  serv- 
ing four  years ;  as  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Congress  until  1783,  a  six 
years'  term ;  as  judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior court  of  Connecticut  from  1784 
to  1789;  as  delegate  to  the  Federal 
convention  in  1787,  which  framed  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  state  convention,  January,  1788, 
which  ratified  the  same ;  as  United 
States  senator  from  Connecticut  1789 
-1796  after  the  organization  of  the 
new  government ;  as  chief  justice  of 
the  Sn])rcnic  court  of  the  United 
States  l)y  appointment  March  4th, 
I7(>6,  of  President  Washington;  and 
as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotcMitiary  to  France  by  appoint- 
ment Fel)ruary  25th,  1709,  of  Presi- 
dent Jolin  Adams.  And  when,  this 
last  conniiission  ended,  he  returned  to 
"tlu'  ])loasantest  ])lace  in  the  pleasant- 
est  town  in  tlio  best  state  of  the  best 
coinitry"  as  be  alTeotionatoly  wrote  of 
it.  it  was  bv  the  jjatcwav  of  tills  home 
lot  wbicli  now  sl(^pes  nnlioundcd  to 
the  street,  that  be  ])anse(l  ]>efore  enter- 
int^  t(^  bow  bis  bead  in  gratitude  for 
a  nierey  his  failiiij::  liealtli  searee  led. 
bini  to  exjHvt.  For  these  were  the 
times  that  tried  not  alone  men's  sonls 
but  their  bodies  mightily  as  well,  and 


the  weary  months  of  a  winter  voyag^e 
had  been  so  dreaded  for  a  system  al- 
ready weakened  by  illness,  that  the 
chief  justice  was  persuaded  to  remain 
in  England  until  spring,  while  his  son 
Oliver,  acting  as  secretary,  came  home 
bearing  his  father's  resignation  of  the 
high  judicial  oflSce  in  company  with 
Governor  Davie  of  North  Carolina, 
one  of  his  two  fellow  envoys. 

Some  vears  of  honorable  usefulness 
were  still  vouchsafed,  however,  dur- 
ing which  Judge  Ellsworth  acted 
again  upon  the  Governor's  Council, 
and  for  a  term,  cut  short  by  sickness, 
as  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  court 
of  the  state,  before  he  breathed  his  liast 
upon  the  bed  now  standing  in  the 
southwest  chamber  of  the  house. 

"Elmwood,"  so  called  from  the 
thirteen  saplings,  which  after  the 
fashion  of  colonial  forestry,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth planted  in  his  yard,  and  nine  of 
which  now  lift  stately  branches  high 
in  air,  was  not  new  when  he  moved  in- 
to it  about  1782,  and  researches  have 
failed  to  show  who  built  so  well  for 
future  generations;  we  know  little  ex- 
cept that  the  lot  was  Ellsworth  land 
as  far  back  as  1665. 

A  modest  begiiming  of  domestic 
life  bad  been  made  on  the  farm  in 
Wintonbiiry  (Rloomfield),  which  his 
father  turned  over  to  him,  when  with 
no  thought  for  the  financial  morrow, 
be  married  on  December  loth,  1772, 
Miss  Abigail  Wolcott,  eleven  years  his 
junior.  Ry  working  industriously 
and  living  simply  they  obtained  a 
right  start  in  the  world,  and  success 
came  to  the  young  lawyer  in  the  pro- 
fession for  which  be  bad  abandoned 
the  theological  course  outlined  by  his 
father.  His  public  career  began  as 
.-;tate's  attorney  in  1775.  at  which  time 
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GOVERNOR  AlilRAM  CHAMBKRLAIN 
Greeting  Mrs.  Sara  Tlionisoii  Kiniiey  on  steps  of  the  Kllswortli 


Piolo  for  Conneiliail  Magaiitit  by  Ratida 
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they  removed  to  Hartford  and  as 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  be- 
fore they  took  up  their  residence  in 
Windsor. 

Nine  children  were  rocked  in  turn 
in  the  stiff  wooden  cradle  in  the  nur- 
sery, until  promoted  to  the  trundle 
bed,  half  hidden  now  as  of  old,  under 
the  big  four-poster,  an  object  lesson 
in  the  ways  and  means  of  our  fore- 
mothers  for  rearing  broods  which  of- 
ten taxed  the  most  capacious  nests. 

Five  only  of  these  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, Abigail,  Frances  and  Martin, 
William  Wolcott  and  Henry  Leavitt, 
the  twins,  left  children  of  their  own, 
and  their  descendants,  that  is,  all  liv- 
ing descendants  of  the  great  jurist, 
"have  united  in  honoring  the  memory 
of  their  common  ancestor  by  ensuring 
the  preservation  of  his  home."  The 
signatures  of  all  accompanied  the  re- 
cent deed,  collected  from  Maine  to 
California,  Canada  to  Louisiana,  the 
Philippines,  Europe  and  Japan,  repre- 
senting forty  great  grandchildren,  fif- 
ty-nine great  great  grandchildren  and 
seventeen  great  great  great  grandchil- 
dren. Two  donors  of  inherited 
shares,  though  not  of  Ellsworth  line- 
age, and  one  whom  collateral  rela- 
tionship had  moved  to  interest  in  the 
object,  were  also  in  the  list,  which  was 
bound  in  Revolutionary  chintz  and 
homespun  linen  fro  mold  Elmwood 
stores.  Con  Id  there  have  been  a 
more  gracious  giving  or  a  more 
unique  gift ! 

October  8th,  1903,  was  the  day  of 
the  formal  presentation.  Mrs.  Frank 
C.  Porter,  great  granddaughter  of 
the  chief  justice  had  taken  the  initia- 
tive on  behalf  of  the  family,  and  the 
regent  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Sara 
Thomson  Kinney,  acted  by  authority 


of  the  forty-four  chapters  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  the  state. 

In  the  early  summer  Mrs.  Porter 
was  able  to  announce  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  direct  family  living  had 
been  communicated  with,  and  was 
ready  to  surrender  inherited  right  or 
to  contribute  to  the  object,  a  conserv- 
ative estimate  of  the  financial  value  of 
the  house  and  home  lot  thus  generous- 
ly given  being  $4,000.00,  enriched  im- 
measurably by  associations.  The  state 
regen  twith  her  various  committees 
chosen  from  the  different  chapters, 
which,  in  the  meantime,  made  liberal 
appropriations  for  the  purpose,  then 
undertook  necessary  work.  Floors 
were  strengthened  to  stand  the  tread 
of  many  feet,  modem  drainage  was 
introduced,  and  roomy  fireplaces  were 
reopened,  later  residents  having  yield- 
ed to  the  seductive  comfort  of  less  pic- 
turesque stoves.  Within  and  without 
there  is  the  glint  of  fresh  paint  and 
the  halls  and  most  of  the  rooms  are 
newly  papered,  one,  however,  still  has 
the  old  French  block  paper  on  its 
walls  which  was  put  on  more  than  a 
century  ago,  the  design  of  which  was 
reproduced  for  a  room  of  the  Connec- 
ticut building  at  the  Columbian  ex- 
position. The  handsome  wood  panel- 
ling and  carving  is  intact,  and  all  the 
older  features  are  preserved,  the  small 
window  panes,  locks  which  for  size 
and  intricacy  might  have  done  duty 
in  the  Bastile,  the  front  door  opens  at 
the  tap  of  a  brass  knocker  without, 
and  is  closed  with  a  heavy  bar  within, 
and  a  winding  stairway  leads  to  the 
upper  story.  At  every  window  mus- 
lin curtains  loop  back  upon  quaint 
hooks  of  glass  or  brass  or  enamel. 
And    in    this   charming   setting   have 
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MRS.  SARA  THOMSON  KINSKY 
Rtctnt  pkaie  far  the  CeiHicticut  Atng-iuni  b,   A 
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been  placed  the  contributions  of  the 
many  interested,  chosen  with  rare 
taste  and  sense  of  fitness. 

There  are  nine  rooms  exclusive  of 
those  occupied  by  the  care  taker,  five 
below  and  four  up-stairs,  seven  of 
them  having  open  firq>laces,  and  the 
closets,  oh,  the  closets  make  every 
housewife  envy  Abigail  Wolcott  Ells- 
worth her  blessings  I  Although  not 
complete,  as  yet,  the  furnishings  al- 
ready afford  an  unexcelled  opportun- 
ity for  the  study  of  colonial  domestic 
life,  and  many  of  the  pieces  are  of 
special  historic  interest.  A  number 
have  been  presented  by  the  Ellsworth 
heirs  and  others  have  been  loaned  by 
them.  In  the  drawing-room  a  beauti- 
ful Chippendale  sofa  stands  in  the 
place  made  its  own  by  over  a  hundred 
years  of  occupancy.  It  is  a  present  to 
the  local  chapter  which  bears  her 
name,  in  memory  of  Abigail  Wolcott 
Ellsworth  from  the  descendants  of  a 
grand  daughter  who  was  her  name- 
sake. The  chapter  will  hold  its  meet- 
ings in  the  house.  Next  summer  the 
sofa  will  be  a  feature  of  the  Connec- 
ticut building  at  the  Louisiana  Pur* 
chase  Exposition.  Two  chairs  of  this 
set  are  to  be  seen  in  the  painting  of 
the  chief  justice  and  his  wife,  by 
Earle,  1792,  which  canvas  now  hangs 
in  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  in 
Hartford. 

A  pedestal  holds  the  original  mod- 
el by  Augur,  of  the  marble  bust  of  the 
jurist  which  is  in  the  Supreme  court 
room  of  the  capitol  at  Washington. 

With  some  satisfaction  we  fail  to 
recall  any  article  of  table  furniture  at 
Mount  \''ernon  more  imposing  than 
the  silver  and  copper  coffee-urn  in  our 
dining  room,  and  we  wonder  if  Wash- 
ington were  duly  impressed  by  it  when 
there. 


The  mirrors,  that  reflected  tibeir 
faces,  tables  and  chairs  are  there  and 
homelier  things,  long  relegated  to  tibe 
attic,  appear  in  honorable  dustlessness 
in  the  spinning  room;  chums,  ovens, 
distaffs  and  reels,  warming-^pans  and 
foot-stoves ;  but  most  appealing  of  all, 
is  the  state  bed  room,  upon  bed  and 
dressing  table  are  covers,  fresh  to-day 
as  when  Abigail  Wolcott  and  her  ot- 
ters patiently  set  the  stitches  in  iliat 
mavrelous  design,  qnilting  the  cotton 
into  grapes  and  leaves .  and  acorn  sur- 
rounding a  cornucopia  \of  flowers. 

One  wishes,  sitting  akme  in  the  si- 
lent house,  that  each  piece  oould  tdl 
its  own  story,  high-boy  and  km-bo^, 
table  and  chair ;  buffet  and  ''scentcnre'' 
and  "runaround,"  platter  and  pitcher 
and  caddy,  rundlet  and  noggin  and 
peel,  sampler  and  calash  and  tester. 
Perhaps  one  may  be  allowed  a  word 
r^;arding  the  only  modem  article  in 
the  dining  room.  Covering  the  floor 
is  a  rag  carpet  woven  for  this  purpose 
upon  a  loom  a  hundred  years  old,  by 
a  friends  of  the  Daughters,  with  a  lit- 
tle aid  who  herself  has  passed  the  sev- 
enty-sixth year  stone. 

For  the  day  of  the  celebration  many 
articles  of  value  were  loaned,  among 
them  a  fine  oval  mirror  and  the  white 

marble  clock  with  curious  glass  case, 
brought  by  Mr.  Ellsworth  from 
France ;  the  silver  cream  pitcher  with 
serpent  handle,  a  gift  to  his  sister-in- 
law  at  the  same  time;  the  Ellsworth 
coat-of-arms  embroidered  by  his 
daughter,  Delia;  also  the  Wolcott 
coat-of-arms  and  portraits  of  his  son, 
Major  Martin  Ellsworth  and  wife,  so- 
phia  Wolcott,  in  whose  line  the  home- 
stead came  down. 

(^f    exceptional    interest    was    the 
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A  KOOM  IN  THE  HISTORIC  ELLSWORTH  MANSION 


piece  of  Gobelin  tapestry,  "The  Shep- 
herd," presented  to  the  chief  justice 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  When  John 
Adams,  who  had  spoken  of  him  as 
"the  firmest  pillar  of  Washington's 
whole  administration  in  the  Senate," 
sought  the  same  support  for  liis  own 
by  appointing  him  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
France  in  the  Ironblcd  days  of  revo- 
lutionized government  in  both  coun- 
tries. Bonaparte,  then  first  consul,  is 
said  to  have  remarked  upon  seeing  the 
new  commissioner,  "We  shall  have  to 
make  a  treaty  with  that  man. "  How- 
ever the  resulting  "convention"  may 
have  been  regarded  here,  wliere  in  its 
final  form  it  was  promulgated  Decem- 
ber 2ist,  1801.  the  ratification  by 
France,  where  it  was  signed  at  the 


chateau  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  October 
3rd,  1800,  was  made  the  occasion  for 
a  love- feast,  with  toasts  and  fireworks 
and  the  booming  of  cannon,  "Union 
Hall,"  "Salle  de  Washington"  and 
"Salle  de  Franklin"  being  decorated 
with  flags  of  both  countries  and  the 
busts  of  American  heroes,  while  an 
angel  was  represented  flying  with  the 
olive  branch  from  Havre  de  Grace  to 
Philadelphia,  the  ports  of  the  Ameri- 
can ministers.  The  tapestry  was  an 
expression  of  the  future  Emperor's 
personal  friendliness  to  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, and  was  accompanied  by  a 
spangled  satin  bag  for  Mrs.  Ells- 
worth. 

Most  valued  of  relics  was  the 
framed  original  of  the  letter  from 
Washington  to  Ellsworth,  oft  quoted 
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and  always  to  be  quoted  whenever  the 
lightest  sketch  of  the  latter's  life  is 
drawn.  "Dear  Sir,"  he  says,  writing 
from  Philadelphia,  under  date  of 
March  8th,  1797,  with  unwonted  ten- 
derness, doubtless,  because  of  the 
parting  of  their  ways.  "Before  I 
leave  this  city,  which  will  be  within 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  permit 
me  in  acknowledging  receipt  of 
your  kind  and  affectionate  note  of  the 
6th  to  offer  you  the  thanks  of  a  grate- 
ful heart  for  the  sentiments  you  have 
expressed  in  my  favor,  and  for  those 
attentions  with  which  you  have  al- 
ways honored  me.  In  return,  I  pray 
you  to  accept  all  my  good  wishes  for 
the  perfect  restoration  of  your  health, 
and  for  all  the  happiness  which  this 
life  can  afford.  As  your  official  duty 
will  necessarily  take  you  southward,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  adding  that 
it  will  always  give  me  pleasure  to  see 
you  at  Mt.  Vernon  as  you  pass  and 
repass.  With  unfeigned  esteem  and 
regard,  in  which  Mrs.  Washington 
joins  me,  I  am  always  &  affectionate- 
ly yours, 

GEO.  WASHINGTON. 
OliV  Ellsworth,  eq..  Chief  Justice. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  years  to 
a  day,  almost,  from  that  morning 
when  President  Washington  called 
upon  the  Connecticut  senator  at  his 
home,  that  was  October  21st,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  diary;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  from  that  other  day 
when  President  Adams,  on  the  way 
to  Trenton — meeting  place  of  the  gov- 
ernment instead  of  fever-stricken 
Philadelphia — stopped  to  talk  over  the 
mission  to  France  with  his  envoy,  that 
was  October  3rd,  so  states  his  own  rec- 
ord, and  his  hosts  in  a  letter  to  Pick- 


ering ;  on  October  8th,  fully  two  thou- 
sand persons  gathered  under  the  trees 
of  Elmwood.  Many  of  the  family 
who  were  renouncing  peculiar  person- 
al rights  to  grant  a  larger  privilege  to 
others  were  present,  ever>'  branch  be- 
ing represented.  In  certain  directions 
the  unusual  assemblage  caused  con- 
sternation, for  around  a  hollowed  log 
by  the  vine-covered  arbor,  the  thirsty 
hens  clucked  indignant  disapproval  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  a  fright- 
ened little  squirrel,  fleeing  for  refuge 
from  one  tall  tree  to  another  chose  a 
short  cut  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
startled  people  beneath. 

The  Governor  of  the  state.  His  Ex- 
cellency Abiram  Chamberlain,  and  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Connecticut, 
the  Right  Rev.  Chauncey  B.  Brewster, 
whose  predecessor,  the  first  American 
bishop,  was  consecrated  while  Oliver 
Ellsworth  was  serving  on  the  Govern- 
or's Council — took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises, the  new  homestead  flag  coming 
to  high-mast  as  the  Chief  Executive 
and  his  staff  were  received  by  the  state 
regent  at  the  threshold,  while  standing 
in  line  without,  the  First  company  of 
the  Governor's  Foot  Guard  presented 
arms.  No  other  one  feature,  perhaps, 
could  have  added  so  picturesquely  and 
suggestively  to  the  occasion  as  did  the 
presence  of  this  company.  Their  gor- 
geous scarlet  coats,  reminiscent  of  the 
days  when  we  lived  under  the  king 
and  wore  the  colors  of  Her  Majesty's 
own  personal  guard,  the  famous 
"Coldstreams."  For  did  not  the  "Gov- 
emour's  Guard  with  a  band  of  Martial 
Mustek"  win  the  plaudits  of  many  a 
famed  contemporary  of  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, whom  they  escorted ;  Washing- 
ton, commander-in-chief;  Knox,  Laf- 
ayette, Rochambeau,  Temay,  Adams, 
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Ifae  Pttsadcnt;  and  never  since  1771, 
the  date  of  its  organization,  has  the 
CQotiauity  been  liroken  of  this  oldest 
of  volunteer  military  bodies  in  the 
Uaited  States.  With  Oliver  Ells- 
worth's own  son»  too,  they  marched 
thrice  to  his  inauguration  as  govern- 
ar»  and  one  finds  recorded  their  ap- 
IMreciation  of  the  good  things  provid- 
ed by  tiic  governor's  lady  on  several 
gala  days  at  the  Washington  street 
residence  in  Hartford. 

But  more  than  these  associations 
was  in  the  honor  of  their  presence. 
Governor  Chamberlain  voiced  it  for 
the  men  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  their  beloved  commandant,  "Major 
Jack^*  Kinney,  and  to  the  state  regent 
uf  Connecticut  whose  splendid  patriot- 
ic work  is  a  continuation  of  his. 

The  speakers  of  the  day  had  seats 
in  the  high  "colonnade"  at  the  south- 
west of  the  house,  among  them  being 
three  great  grandchildren  of  the  chief 
justice*  Mr.  William  Webster  Ells- 
worth, grandson  of  Governor  William 
Wolcott  Ellsworth,  spoke  in  the  fam- 
ily name.  The  Hon.  Henry  Ellsworth 
Taintor,  grandson  of  Major  Martin 
Ellsworth,  read  letters  from  the  Pres- 
ident, Qiief  Justice  Fuller  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States, 
Chief  Justice  Torrance  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state,  United  States  Sen- 
ator Hoar,  Judge  Baldwin,  and  Pres- 
ident Hadley  of  Yale  University,  for 
BUsworth  was  a  Yale  man  for  two 
years,  graduating  later  from  Prince- 
ton. (1766.) 

Mrs.  Frank  C.  Porter,  grand- 
daughter of  Frances  Ellsworth,  pre- 
sented the  deed  of  the  house  and  home 
tot,  with  the  autographs  of  the  don- 
ors, this  being  the  first  deed  made  out 
upon  the  property  since  March  13th, 


1665,  when  Josias  Ellsworth,  great 
grandfather  of  Oliver  (  purchased  the 
land  from  Joanna,  rdict  of  Master 
Nicholas  Davison,  who  had  it  from 
Robert  Saltonstall,  who  had  it  from 
Francis  Stiles,  agent  of  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall. 

The  acceptance  of  the  gift  was  by 
the  state  regent,  presiding  on  behalf 
of  the  Connecticut  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Another  great  grandchild.  Miss  Au- 
gusta H.  Williams,  granddaughter  and 
only  living  descendant  of  Abigail,  old- 
est child  of  the  chief  justice,  took  this 
opportunity  to  present  a  pair  of  jew- 
elled knee-buckles  in  a  satin-lined 
case,  once  his  property,  to  the  Connec- 
ticut Daughters. 

Among  representatives  of  the  fifth 
branch  of  the  family,  that  of  Henry 
Leavitt  Ellsworth  present,  was  Mrs. 
George  Inness,  Jr.,  whose  mother, 
Mrs.  Roswell  Smith,  as  Miss  Annie 
Ellsworth,  sent  the  first  message, 
"What  hath  God  wrought,"  over  the 
telegraph  line  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore,  Prof.  Morse  then  liv- 
ing at  her  father's  house  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  special  address  of  the  afternoon 
upon  "Oliver  Ellsworth,"  was  by  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  Shipman,  of  Hartford. 
The  Benediction  was  by  the  Rev.  Ros- 
coe  Nelson,  pastor  of  the  Congr^a- 
tional  church  in  Windsor,  of  which 
Oliver  Ellsworth  was  a  member. 
Singing  by  the  consolidated  chapter 
glee  clubs  added  effectively  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  programme,  their  numbers 
being  the  sonorous  Hymn  of  the  Con- 
necticut D.  A.  R.,  and  a  selection  of 
somewhat  dissimilar  character,  the 
"Derby  Ram,"  the  presence  of  this 
gory  ballad  being  accounted   for  by 
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the  bet  that  it  was  sung,  so  says  tra- 
dition, to  the  little  Ellsworths  by  the 
Father  of  his  country,  on  that  memo- 
rable visit 

Once  again  the  stately  drawing 
room  was  the  scene  of  festive  hospi- 
tality as  the  guests  were  received  by 
the  governor  and  his  lady  and  the 
state  regent,  while  the  music  of  a  mil* 
itary  band  came  in  through  the  open 
windows.  Before  leaving,  the  visi- 
tors, seated  at  an  old  mahogany  desk, 
registered  in  a  sumptuous  volume 
bound  in  blue  crushed  levant  bearing 
the  Daughters'  insignia. 

The  house  is  reached  at  present  by 
walking  or  driving  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  south  from  Hayden's  Station, 
or  two  miles  north  from  Windsor  Sta- 
tion, but  next  spring  a  trolley  loop  will 
make  the  place  easier  of  access.  If 
the  traveler  choose  the  Windsor  route, 
it  will  take  him  past  the  old  cemetery 
but  not  without  a  pause,  for  therein 
are  the  g^ves  of  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
Abigail  Wolcott  Ellsworth,  his  wife, 
his  father  David,  his  grandfather  Jon- 
athan, and  his  great  grandfather  Jos- 
ias,  which  on  the  day  of  the  celebra- 
tion were  decorated  with  laurel 
wreaths,  the  blue  and  white  of  the  D. 
A.  R.  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Oliver  Ellsworth  LL.  D.,  by  the 
grace  of  Yale,  Princeton  and  Dart- 
mouth, was  born  in  Windsor,  April 
29th,  1745,  the  son  of  David  and  Je- 
mima (Leavitt)  Ellsworth.  He  died 
November  26th,  1807,  at  the  home  he 
loved,  but  from  which  he  had  jour- 
neyed often  and  far  afield  at  the  high 
behest  of  patriotism. 

Abigail  Wolcott  Ellsworth  was 
bom  in  South  Windsor  February  8th, 
I7S6«  her  parents  being  William  and 


Abigail  (Abbot)  Wolcott  She  died 
at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Del- 
ia, Mrs.  Thomas  Scott  Williams,  in 
Hartford,  August  4th,  1818. 

The  homestead  passed  to  Martin, 
the  fourth  child  and  oldest  living  son, 
two  older  brothers  having  died,  and 
on  to  his  children,  the  last  resident, 
who  died  in  1901,  being  the  widow  of 
his  son  Frederick. 

"Hereafter,,"  to  use  the  words  of 
the  state  regent,  "to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, the  Ellsworth  homestead  will 
be  what  Mount  Vernon  is  to  the  Na- 
tion, a  Mecca  for  patriotic  pilgrims, 
a  shrine  dedicated  to  all  that  was  nob- 
lest and  purest  in  the  lives  and  homes 
of  our  forefathers  and  foremothers." 
"I  know  of  no  contagion  more  irre- 
sistible than  that  of  generosity  and 
kindness,"  was  the  testimony  in  her 
Ellsworth  day  address,  of  Mrs.  John 
M.  Holcombe,  chairman  of  the  fur- 
nishing committee,  to  the  influence  of 
this  splendid  gift  in  awakening  a  cor- 
responding liberality  in  its  recipients. 

The  exceptional  freedom  from  fac- 
tional diflFerences  which  the  Connec- 
ticut Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution have  enjoyed,  under  a  lead- 
ership uniting  them  in  effort  and  in- 
spiring to  high  aims,  is  emphasized 
by  this  event.  Their  "solidarity"  as 
an  eminent  onlooker  at  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  termed  it,  has  ever  re- 
sulted in  effective  action  and  rich 
achievement. 

So  only  could  they  have  been 
equipped  and  ready  at  the  moment 
this  noble  trust  sought  them,  and  no 
better  illustration  could  be  found  of 
the  old  lines: 
"Get  thy  spindle  and  thy  distaff  ready, 

And  the  Lord  will  send  thee  flax.*' 
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fN  comparing  the  lives  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln,  continuing 
my    recent     analogous     inci- 
dents from  birth  to  grave,  the  closing 
days  of  the  two  distinguished  states- 
men are  here  presented. 

Jefferson: — At  the  close  of  his  offi- 
cial duties  as  President,  he  retired 
from  political  life  to  Monticello, 
where  he  entertained  in  a  delightful 
manner  all  who  called  upon  him  with- 
out distinction  of  rank,  devoting  his 
leisure  hours  to  correspondence — ^to 
improved  facilities  of  education,  and 
to  the  amelioration  of  mankind,  al- 
ways devoted  to  the  paramount  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  under  our  svstem 
of  government,  as  superior  to  any 
other  form  of  government  in  the 
world.  Probably  no  public  man  in 
the  world's  historv  ever  wrote  so 
much  or  as  well,  with  so  little  adverse 
criticism  as  did  Jefferson.  His  pen 
seemed  to  move  along  the  lines  of 
prophetic  inspiration,  covering  not 
only  the  stirring  events  of  his  life 
period,  but  reaching  out,  and  shaping 
complex  relations  on  the  destiny  of 
the  Republic  generations  after  his  de- 
cease. The  fiftieth  anniversar\'  of 
American   Independence,   was   to   be 


celebrated  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1826,  with  great  dis- 
play and  rejoicing,  and  Jefferson  was 
invited  to  be  present  as  the  Nation's 
guest  on  the  ocasion.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  1826,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
committee,  full  of  pathos  and  patriotic 
emotions,  recounting  the  Nation's  his- 
tory, for  the  fifty  years  then  passing, 
which  letter  exhibited  the  full  strength 
and  vigor  of  his  intellect,  though  suf- 
fering by  disease,  which  had  enfeebled 
his  constitution. 

On  the  26th  day  of  June,  two  days 
after  his  letter,  he  took  to  his  bed  to 
rise  no  more.  On  the  3d  day  of  July, 
1826,  he  inquired  the  day  of  the 
month,  and  when  informed,  said  he 
hoped  to  live  'till  the  50th  anniversary 
of  American  Independence.  His 
prayer  was  answered,  and  on  that 
day,  amid  the  booming  of  cannon, 
ringing  of  bells,  within  the  hour  on 
the  dial  plate  of  the  signing  of  that 
immortal  document  which  his  oym 
hand  had  written,  his  spirit  took  its 
flight,  and  within  the  same  hour,  al- 
most simultaneously  by  the  ticking  of 
the  clock,  John  Adams,  his  associate 
and  compatriot  in  all  the  lines  leading 
up  to  and  during  the  Revolution,  his 
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predecessor  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  intimate  associates  during 
their  political  history,  deceased,  and 
in  their  deaths  were  hardly  divided. 

Adams  on  the  morning  of  July  4th, 
1826,  was  asked  if  he  knew  what  day 
it  was,  replied  "J^^X  4^^,  Indepen- 
dence day."  "Independence  forever" 
—"God  bless  it."  "God  bless  all  of 
you."  After  a  minute  or  so,  he  said 
"JeflFerson  survives,"  which  were  the 
last  words  he  uttered,  and  he  closed 
his  eyes  to  open  them  no  more,  seem- 
ingly conscious  that  as  Jefferson  lived 
the  Republic  was  safe. 

For  fifty  years  these  two  great 
lights  of  the  revolutionary  period  had 
watched  over  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tion with  the  anxiety  of  a  parent  over 
a  child,  but  not  always  through  the 
same  lens  of  political  observation. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1826,  Jefferson 
feeling  that  the  close  of  his  life  was 
near,  with  the  outmost  calmness  con- 
versed with  different  members  of  his 
family,  gave  directions  concerning  his 
coffin  and  his  funeral,  which  he  was 
desirous  should  be  at  Monticello 
without  any  display  or  parade,  in 
keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  his 
whole  public  life. 

The  religious  life  of  Jefferson  was 
much  in  accord  with  the  doctrines  of 
belief  advanced  by  theologians  of  the 
present  day,  who  have  burst  the 
shackles  of  bigotry  in  denominational 
dogmas  which  prevailed  in  Jefferson's 
time.  The  spirit  of  intolerance  in  re- 
ligious beliefs,  and  in  denomination- 
al creeds  so  prevailed  in  his  day,  that 
he  caused  a  statute  to  be  passed  in 
Virginia  giving  religious  freedom  to 
all  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience.  For  this, 
he  was  accused  of  sending  the  relig- 


ious element  of  the  country  to  the 
bow-wows.  Jefferson  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  church  and  a 
communicant  at  its  altars. 

In  Jefferson's  monograph  seal  sur- 
rounding the  initials  of  his  name,  was 
this  motto.     "Rebellion  to  Tyrants,  is 
Obedience  to  God."     From  this  sen- 
timent he  never  wavered  in  thought  or 
action,  and  they  crowned  his  life  to 
the  end.    After  his  death  there  were 
found   among   his   papers,   directions 
about  his  funeral  and  words  to  be  in- 
scribed  on   his    tomb.     His    remains 
rest  in  a  small  family  cemetary  near 
Monticello,    with    a    granite    obelisk 
about  eight  feet  high  set  on  a  tablet 
of  marble,  bearing  this  inscription : 
"Here    lies    Buried 
Thomas  Jefferson." 
"Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," 
"Of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Re- 
ligious Freedom." 
"And    Father   of   the   University   of 
Virginia." 

Lincoln : — He  was  great  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  his  life,  wise  in  thought 
— pure  in  action — great  in  achieve- 
ment. His  life  was  rounded  out  with 
p:reat  deeds  of  individual  struggles — 
with  heroic  achievements — with  pa- 
triotic devotion  to  his  country. 
Greater  deeds  in  life's  struggle  never 
before  blessed  the  memory  of  man. 
If  Washington  was  the  father  of  his 
country,  Lincoln  may  be  styled  its 
savior.  From  the  time  he  started  out 
with  a  few  pennies  in  his  pocket,  to 
grapple  with  the  world  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  disappointments,  his  steps  nev- 
er faltered,  his  courage  never  forsook 
him — ^his  honesty  of  purpose  never 
wavered.  Ready  to  engage  in  any 
honest  living,  he  entered  the  arena, 
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fought  his  battles,  won  his  victories 
and  received  his  reward  Stq>  by 
step  he  ascended  the  ladder  from  the 
lowest  round  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  fame  in  the  world.  At  each  ad- 
vanced step,  his  mind  expanded,  his 
individuality  strengthened,  and  his 
self  reliance  seemed  to  be  the  gift  of 
inspiration. 

Like  Washington  and  Jefferson,  he 
was  re-elected  his  own  successor  to 
finish  up  the  work  so  well  begun. 
Events  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
Grant  pushed  Lee  into  the  wilderness. 
Sherman  marched  to  the  sea,  Confed- 
erate armies  retreated  in  confusion, 
the  President  of  the  Confederacy  and 
his  cabinet  of  advisors  fled  from  its 
Capitol.  April  3,  1865,  colored  sol- 
diers under  Gen.  Wetzel  entered  Rich- 
mond, the  Capital  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  raised  the  United  States  flag  over 
the  city. 

April  4th,  1865,  one  month  to  a 
day  from  Lincoln's  second  inaugura- 
tion, he  entered  the  Confederate  Cap- 
ital and  his  feet  pressed  the  floors  of 
the  Confederate  Mansion  where 
schemes  had  been  plotted  against  the 
life  of  the  Nation.  April  9th,  1865, 
General  Lee  surrendered  his  sword  to 
General  Grant.  April  14th,  1865,  *he 
anniversary  of  the  pulling  down  of 
the  flag  over  Sumter,  it  was  raised 
again  over  its  battered  walls,  and  a 
National  Jubilee,  celebrated  within 
its  inclosure  on  the  event  of  its  res- 
titution, with  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as 
orator,  and  brave  Gen.  Anderson  who 
had  defended  the  flag  and  the  fort, 
as  master  of  ceremonies  on  its  resto- 
ration. 

The  war  was  ended — peace  re- 
stored— ^union  of  states  secured — gov- 
ernment established,  and  remission  of 


political  sins  extended  to  all  who 
would  pass'  under  its  flag,  with  mal- 
ice toward  none  and  charity  for  alL 
On  Good  Friday,  1865,  the  Christian 
Anniversary  of  the  Crucifixion  of  the 
Saviour  on  Calvary,  Lincoln  was  as- 
sassinated and  his  life  work  ended. 
As  shadows  of  the  cross  at  Calvary, 
on  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Savtoor 
darkened  the  world,  so  the  asnstina- 
tion  of  Lincoln,  shadowed  in  gloom 
and  sorrow  this  Nation,  as  the  Kgfat  of 
his  life  went  out 

His  funeral  cortege,  one  of  the 
grandest  the  world  ever  saw,  moved 
from  his  death  bed  scenes  at  the  O^ 
itol,  to  his  final  resting  place  amid  sur- 
roundings of  his  early  struggles  and 
triumphs  in  life.  His  remains  there 
rest  with  a  crown  of  glory  effulgent 
over  the  Nation,  never  to  be  eclipsed 
by  the  rising  sun  of  any  human  being 
whoever  trod  the  ways  of  life.  His 
remains  rest  in  consecrated  soil  at 
Spring^eld,  Illinois,  where  people  still 
weep  at  the  sepulcher  and  bedew  it 
with  tears.  Great  in  life,  consecrat- 
ed in  death,  with  angels  of  the  cove- 
nant to  guard  his  memory,  *till  the 
seal  of  the  tomb  is  broken,  the  stones 
rolled  away  from  the  door,  and  he 
comes  forth  from  its  darkness  into 
realms  of  light  beyond  the  river. 

The  tomb  of  Lincoln  is  one  of  the 
notable  tombs  of  the  world,  built  by 
voluntary  contributions  by  the  people 
in  every  state  and  territory  of  the 
Union,  irrespective  of  color  or  nation- 
alities, at  a  cost  of  over  $200,000. 

As  news  of  the  death  of  Lincoln 
flashed  over  the  country,  the  heart  of 
a  colored  woman  who  had  been  a 
slave,  bursting  with  grief,  said:  "The 
colored  people  have  lost  thdr  best 
friend  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
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and  they  ought  to  build  a  monument 
to  his  memory,  and  I  will  give  $5.00 
out  of  my  wages  towards  it."  The 
suggestion  swept  over  the  cotmtry. 
Contributions  began  to  be  made,  an 
organization  v^as  effected,  and  as 
money  flowed  in,  plans  were  matured 
for  its  construction.  Over  60,000 
Sunday  school  children  from  every 
known  form  of  denominational  wor- 
ship contributed  to  its  construction. 
Their  names,  place  of  residence,  dates 
and  sums  g^ven,  were  recorded  in  a 
separate  journal.  Names  of  all  con- 
tributions with  amounts;  messages  of 
condolence  from  every  civilized  nation 
of  the  globe  received ;  keepsakes,  his- 
toric mementoes,  and  articles  used  by, 
or  associated  with  the  memory  of  Lin- 
coln, were  deposited  in  a  Memorial 
hall  prepared  for  that  purpose  in  the 
tomb  structure.  This  hall  is  32J4  feet 
long,  by  24  feet  wide  in  the  clear. 

Tomb  of  Lincoln: — ^The  ground 
plan  of  the  structure  is  iigyi  feet 
long  from  north  to  south,  the  tomb 
shaft  in  the  center  72}^  feet  square 
with  a  circular  projection  surround- 
ing it.  The  statue  of  Lincoln  is  10 
feet  high.  About  seven  feet  below 
this  pedestal  are  bronze  groups  of 
statuary  7J^  feet  high  representing  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  artillery,  marine,  all 
of  similar  dimensions,  each  of  the 
four,  special  gifts  by  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, each  costing  $1,500  and  other 
national  emblems  upon  the  structure. 
Below  and  around  these  figures  is  a 
representation  of  all  the  states  of  the 
Union,  with  their  coat  of  arms  and 
state  mottoes  upon  the  edifice,  all  con- 
nected with  a  mystic  chain  linked  to- 
gether, so  that  none  should  be  lost 
from  a  cemented  union.    This  tomb 


stands  as  a  representation  of  national 
fidelity  to  its  distinguished  dead.    In- 
scription upon  the  tomb : 
"With  malice  towards  none,  charitj 

for  all." 

Having  considered  on  parallel  lines^ 
some  leading  features  in  the  lives  <ii 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  I  return  to  a 
chapter  in  Lincoln's  history,  woven 
into  the  life  of  the  Nation,  which  has 
no  parallel  in  all  the  annals  of  tfatie. 
February,  1861,  was  a  memorable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
Lincoln  had  been  chosen  President  of 
the  United  States  in  a  constitutional 
way.  Threats  of  assassination,  an4 
prevention  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
were  banded  from  saloon  to  the  street 
and  from  street  comers,  relegated  in- 
to hot  beds  of  treason,  to  formulate 
plans,  and  mature  plots.  Seven  stales 
had  seceded  from  the  Union,  and  es- 
tablished a  southern  confederacy  wkk 
governmental  machinery  in  working 
order.  Senators  and  members  ef  Con- 
gress had  vacated  their  seats  at  the 
capitol.  Departments  of  government 
at  Washington  were  honeyoombed 
with  treason.  Imbecility  and  yveak 
kneed  decrepitude  trembled  at  the 
White  House.  National  credit  im- 
paired— treasury  empty — the  nzjy 
scattered  into  foreigfn  waters,  and  the 
government  on  the  ragged  edge  of  <fis- 
solution. 

If  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Jefferson  or 
of  Jackson  had  been  at  the  hehn,  in- 
cipient stages  of  treason  and  rebellkDin, 
would  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  much  blood  and  treasure  saved  to 
the  Nation,  that  was  expended  in  its 
effort  to  conquer  a  peace,  and  to  re- 
unite the  broken  links  in  the  chain  of 
national  unity. 

General  S<x>tt  was  k>yal  to  the  gov- 
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emnient.  He  marshalled  the  troops, 
and  rode  his  prancing  steed  at  their 
head  through  the  streets  of  Washing- 
tori*  as  a  show  of  lingering  national 
life. 

Seward,  to  be  Secretary  of  State 
under  Lincoln,  was  at  his  post  in 
Washington,  cognizant  of  impending 
danger  to  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  ad- 
visers. 

Trusty  sentinels  were  on  the  out- 
posts of  observation — detective  agents 
visiting  secret  gatherings  in  midnight 
ha|ls,  following  out  threads  of  infor- 
mation to  thwart  the  execution  of  ma- 
turing plots. 

Lincoln,  still  at  his  home  in  Spring- 
field, was  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
imperiling  his  life.  He  had  agreed, 
that  on  his  way  to  Washington,  he 
would  address  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  Harrisburg,  and  raise  the 
flag  over  Independence  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Washington's  Birthday. 

February  nth,  1861,  one  day  be- 
fore the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  he 
left  his  Springfield  home  on  his  way 
to  Washington.  Springfield  people 
turned  out  enmasse  to  wave  adieu, 
and  bid  him  God  speed  on  his  way. 
As  he  entered  the  car,  they  stood  with 
uncovered,  bowed  heads,  in  silent 
prayer  for  his  safety.  His  ten  days' 
trip  from  Spring^eld  to  Philadelphia, 
by  way  of  Albany  and  New  York,  was 
one  of  the  grandest  ovations  ever  ac- 
corded to  man  on  this  continent.  Peo- 
ple lined  the  railroad  tracks  from  sta- 
tion to  station  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  man,  in  whom  was  centered  the 
hope  to  save  the  government  and  re- 
deem the  Nation.  Mayors  welcomed 
him  to  city  hospitalities,  governors 
welcomed  him  beneath  triumphal 
arches  to  legislative  halls,  where  his 


patriotic  addresses  were  incorporated 
into  the  life  and  energies  of  tlie  states 
through  which  he  passed.  Arriving 
in  Philadelphia  he  met  Frederick  W. 
Seward,  sent  by  his  father  and  Gen. 
Scott  to  apprise  him  of  threatened  im- 
pending danger,  and  to  avoid  expos- 
ure, by  the  flag  raising.  Lincoln  re- 
plied, "Both  of  these  engagements  I 
will  keep  it  if  it  costs  me  my  life." 
Nothing  daunted,  he  raised  the  flag, 
and  spoke  to  the  people  of  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  had  been  pro- 
mulgated from  that  hall  nearly  one 
hundred  years  before. 

It  was  a  remarkable  speech.  Classi- 
cal in  elegance  of  diction — patriotic 
and  forceful  in  expression— conclusive 
in  argument,  and  yet  so  melting  in 
pathos,  that  it  touched  all  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  and  paralyzed  the  arm  of  the 
assassin  ready  to  strike  the  fatal  blow. 
In  closing  he  said :  "Now,  my  friends, 
can  this  country  be  saved  on  this  ba- 
sis? If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself 
one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world 
if  I  can  help  to  save  it.  If  it  cannot 
be  saved  upon  that  principle,  it  will 
be  truly  awful;  but  if  this  country 
cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up 
that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say,  I 
would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this 
spot  than  surrender  it." 

No  martyr  ever  went  to  the  stake 
amid  the  flashing  of  fiercer  fires  with 
greater  courage,  or  with  firmer  trust 
in  an  over-ruling  Providence  than  did 
Lincoln.  The  plots  were,  assassina- 
tion by  the  dagger  or  bullet  in  Phila- 
delphia, failing  this,  to  be  kidnapped 
from  the  train  passing  through  Balti- 
more, forced  onto  a  vessel  lying  in 
wait  at  the  wharf,  carried  out  and 
drowned  in  unknown  waters  in  the 
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sea.  Teleg^ph  wires  were  cut  to  pre- 
vent intelligence  of  his  movements. 
From  Philadelphia  he  went  to  Harris- 
burg,  addressed  the  legislature,  took  a 
special  train  for  Washington.  Rail- 
road tracks  were  patroled  to  insure 
safety,  and  he  arrived  in  Washington, 
at  early  dawn,  without  the  knowledge 
of  those  seeking  his  destruction,  and 
the  perilous  journey  was  ended. 

The  sun  rose  clear  in  the  morning, 
and  loyal  hearts  all  over  the  country 
beat  in  unison  at  his  safe  transit 

I  close  this  paper,  in  the  words  of 
Lincoln,  as  he  stepped  upon  the  car 
at  Springfield,  on  his  last  trip  to 
Washington,  above  alluded  to.  From 
its  platform,  he  spoke  as  follows: 
"Friends' — No  one  not  in  my  posi- 
tion, can  realize  the  sadness  I  feel  at 
this  parting.  To  this  people  I  owe 
all  that  I  am.  Here  I  have  lived  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  here  my 
children  were  bom«  and  here  one  of 
them  lies  buried.  I  know  not  how 
800B  I  shall  see  you  again.    I  go  to 


assume  a  task  more  difiicult  than  that 
which  has  devolved  upon  any  man 
since  the  days  of  Washington.  He 
never  could  have  succeeded,  except 
for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  up- 
on which  he  at  all  times  relied.  I  fed 
that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the 
same  Divine  blessing  which  sustained 
him,  and  on  the  same  Almighty  Be- 
ing, I  place  my  reliance  for  support 
and  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will  pray 
that  I  may  receive  that  Divine  As- 
sistance without  which  I  cannot  suc- 
ceed, but  with  which  success  is  cer- 
tain. Again  I  bid  you  an  affectionate 
farewell." 

These  were  the  last  words  the  lips 
of  Lincoln  ever  uttered  to  his  beloved 
people  in  Springfield.  But  his  spirit, 
speaking  from  the  tomb,  accents 
words  and  thoughts  that  will  circuit 
the  globe  on  to  the  end  of  time,  under 
a  restored  union,  cemented  in  peace 
and  prosperity  through  his  instru- 
mentality. 
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y^ONNECTICUT  towns,  their 
^^  formation  and  naming,  has 
been  an  interesting  subject 
for  investigation.  As  religious 
or  moral  principle  was  a  pre- 
dominant factor  in  early  New  Eng- 
land life  the  new  communities  were 
generally  developments  of  religious 
societies,  and  new  townships  were  the 
offsprings  of  overgrown  parishes.  To 
state  the  principle  broadly.  New  Eng- 
land government  was  merely  applied 
Congregationalism ;  local  self-gov- 
ernment expressed  by  the  town  meet- 
ing; a  conservative  democracy,  dis- 
tinct from  mob  rule  and  anarchy  on 
the  one  hand,  or  monarchy  or  bossism 
on  the  other ;  elective,  as  each  church 
chose  its  own  minister,  without  ec- 
clesiastical aristocracy  of  bishops  or 
lords  spiritual,  or  higher  appointing 
power.  This  is  said  merely  in  cur- 
sory mention  of  various  forms  and 
not  respective  merits  of  church  gov- 
ernment 

The  principle  of  naming  was  first, 
historical ;  that  is,  from  towns  in  Eng- 
land, as  Hartford  (Hertford),  Wind- 
sor, New  Haven,  New  London.  Lat- 
er it  became  geographcial  or  descrip- 
tive, and  after  breaking  away  from  the 
mother  cotmtry  it  became  biographical 
and  names  were  given  in  honor  of 


their  leaders.  Many  names  were  the 
perpetuation  of  parish  names,  while* 
others  were  newly  christened  at  the* 
incorporation  of  the  town.  To  trace 
these  is  both  entertaining  and  of  his- 
torical value. 

Andover  parish  containing  parts  of 
Hebron  and  Coventry  was  incorporat- 
ed as  a  town  in  1848,  and  the  name  is 
directly  from  Andover  in  Hampshire,. 
England.  Ansonia,  incorporated  1889, 
was  named  from  Anson  G.  Phelps, 
senior  partner  in  firm  of  Phelps, 
Dodge  &  Co.,  which  established  the 
place.  Asproom,  "high,  lofty."  As- 
sawog,  "place  between."  Bantam,. 
from  peantum,  "he  prays  or  is  pray- 
ing." Ashford,  incorporated  1714, 
was  named  from  one  of  the  numerous 
towns  of  that  name  in  England. 
Avon,  incorporated  from  Farming- 
ton  in  1830,  is  from  the  British  Avon,, 
meaning  a  river. 

Barkhamsted,  incorporated  in  1779^ 
was  named  from  Barkhamsted  in 
Herefordshire.  Berlin,  incorporated 
from  Farmington  in  1785,  was  named 
from  Berlin  in  Prussia.  Bethany,  a 
parish  of  Woodbridge,  mcorporated 
in  1832,  is  Hebrew,  meaning  "house 
of  dates"  (fruit).  Beacon  Falls,  in- 
corporated 1871,  taken  from  Bethany, 
Oxford,  Seymour  and  Naugatuck,  it 
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descriptive.  Bethel,  incorporated 
from  Danbury,  in  1855,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  "house  of  GoA" 
Bethlehem,  incorporated  from  Wood- 
bury in  1737,  is  Hebrew,  meaning 
"house  of  bread.''  Birmingham  (bor- 
ough) was  named  from  Birmingham, 
England.  Bloomfield,  incorporated 
from  Windsor,  Farmington  and 
Simsbury  in  1835,  possibly  came  from 
an  old  Hartford  family  but  originally 
it  was  an  English  town  name,  mean- 
ing "blooming  field."  Bolton,  incor- 
porated in  1720,  was  christened  from 
six  old  English  towns  of  the  same 
name.  Bozrah,  incorporated  from 
Norwich  in  1786,  is  from  the  Hebrew, 
meaning  "an  enclosure."  Branford, 
settled  under  New  Haven  jurisdiction 
in  1644,  incorporated  from  New  Ha- 
ven in  1685  is  derived  from  England. 
Bridgeport,  incorporated  from  Strat- 
ford in  1821,  explains  itself.  Bridge- 
water  parish,  incorporated  from  New 
Milford  in  1856,  was  named  from  a 
bridge  on  the  boundary.  Bristol,  in- 
corporated from  Farmington  in  1785, 
was  named  from  Bristol,  Englandj 
meaning  bridge  place.  Brookfield 
was  incorporated  in  1788  from  New 
Milford,  Danbury  and  Newtown. 
Brooklyn,  incorporated  from  Pom- 
fret  and  Canterbury  in  1786,  was 
named  as  a  society  in  1754,  from 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  or  brook-line. 
Burlington,  from  Bristol-Farmington 
in  1806,  is  English. 

Canaan,  incorporated  in  1739  ^^ 
Hebrew,  meaning  low  land.  Canter- 
bury, incorporated  from  Plainfield  in 
1703,  is  from  English,  town  of  the 
Kentish  men.  Canton,  incorporated 
from  Canton,  China.  Chaplin,  incor- 
porated in  1822,  was  named  from 
Deacon  Benjamin  Chaplin,  a  promi- 


nent citizen.  Chatham,  incorporated 
from  Middletown  in  1767,  was  named 
from  Chatham,  England.  Cheshire, 
a  parish  incorporated  from  Walling- 
ford  in  1780,  is  named  from  the  Eng- 
lish county,  Cheshire.  Chester,  a  par- 
ish in  Saybrook,  incorporated  in  1836^. 
is  from  Chester,  England.  Qin- 
ton,  incorporated  in  1838  fronds 
Killingworth,  probably  comes  fron^ 
Governor  Dewitt  Clinton,  Coiches- 
ter,  settled  in  1701,  was  named 
from  Clinton,  England.  Colebrook, 
named  1699,  is  English.  Columbia,, 
incorporated  from  Lebanon  in  1779,  i» 
from  the  poetical  name  of  the  United 
States. 

Cheesechankamuck,  Eastern  brancb 
of  Farmington  river,  "great  fishing 
place  at  the  wier." 

Chicomico,  from  she  or  che, 
great"  and  komnk,  or  comaco,. 
house"  or  "inclosed  place." 

Cobalt,  from  mines  of  cobalt. 

Cocoosing,  "where  owls  are." 

Connecticut,  from  Quonoktacut,  **a 
river  whose  water  is  driven  in  waves 
by  tides  or  winds,"  or  "land  on  the 
long  tidal  river." 

Cowantacuck,  "pine  woodland." 

Cornwall,  settled  in  1740,  is  named 
from  the  southwest  county  of  Eng- 
land, meaning  Wales  of  the  Comavii, 
Coventry,  settled  in  1700,  was  named 
in  171 1  from  Coventry  in  England 
Cromwell,  incorporated  from  Middle- 
town  in  1851,  is  from  Oliver  Cron*- 
well. 

Danbury,  settled  1685,  and  named 
in  1887,  is  iTom  Danbury,  England^ 
meaning  a  Dane  city.  Darien,  incor- 
porated from  Stamford  in  1820,  is 
named  from  the  Isthmus  Darien,  or 
Panama.  Derby,  named  in  1675,  is 
English,  meaning  deer  abode.    Dur- 


« 
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harii,   incorporated    1708,   is   English, 
meaning  deer  hamlet. 

Eastford,  incorporated  1847,  means 
the  east  part  of  Ashford.  Easton, 
meaning  east  part  of  Weston,  was  in- 
corporated in  1845.  Ellington,  in- 
corporated from  East  Windsor  in 
1786  ,  is  an  English  town  name. 
En (d)  field  was  named  and  granted 
from  Springfield  in  1683,  annexed  to 
Connecticut,  1749.  Essex,  parish  in- 
corporated from  Saybrook  in  1854,  is 
an  English  county. 

Fairfield,  settled  in  1639,  is  a  name 
descriptive  of  the  tract.  Farmington, 
settled  in  1644,  means  farming  town. 
Franklin,  incorporated  from  Norwich 
in  1786,  is  from  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Glastonbury,  incorporated  from 
Wethersfield  in  1690,  is  from  an  Eng- 
lish town.  Goshen,  incorporated  in 
1739,  is  from  the  Goshen  in  Egypt. 
Granby,  incorporated  from  Simsbury 
in  1786,  is  from  a  town  in  England. 
Greenwich,  settled  by  Dutch  in  1640, 
is  from  a  town  name  in  England. 
Griswold,  incorporated  from  Preston 
in  181 5,  is  a  personal  name,  Governor 
Roger  Griswold.  Groton,  incorporat- 
ed from  New  London  in  1704,  is  the 
name  of  an  English  town.  Guilford, 
settled  1639,  named  in  1643,  is  from 
Guilford,  England,  capitol  of  Surrey 
from  whence  came  some  of  the  Guil- 
ford folk. 

Haddam,  incorporated  1668,  is 
from  Haddam.  England ;  (East  Had- 
dam 1734).  Hamden,  from  New  Ha- 
ven in  1786,  is  named  from  Patriot  J. 
Hampden,  early  spelling  of  town 
name.  Hampton,  incorporated  from 
Windham,  in  Pomfret,  Brooklyn, 
Canterbury  and  Mansfield,  1786,  was 
originally  Kennedy  parish ;  it  is  Eng- 
lish.       Hadlyme,      combination      of 


names  of  two  townships  in  which  it 
is  situated,  Haddam  and  Lyme. 

Hazardville,  for  Colonel  Hazard, 
owner  of  powder  works. 

Higganum,  corruption  of  Indian 
word,  Tomheganompakut,  "at  the 
tomahawk  rock." 

Hockanum,  "hook-shaped"  because 
of  change  in  course  of  river  at  this 
point.  * 

Humphreysville,  for  Hon.  David 
Humphreys. 

Hartford,  settled  1635,  is  named 
from  Hertford,  England.  (East 
Hartford,  incorporated  1783).  Hart- 
land,  incorporated  1761,  is  from  Hart 
(ford)  land.  Harwinton,  incorporat- 
ed 1737,  is  from  (Har)tford, 
(Win)dsor,  and  Farming(ton).  Heb- 
ron, incorporated  1708,  is  Hebrew, 
meaning  enclosure.  Huntington,  in- 
corporated 1789,  is  either  significant 
as  hunting  town ;  or  from  Huntington, 
England.  ^ 

Kent,  incorporated  1739,  is  from  a 
county  in  England.  Killingly,  incor- 
porated 1708,  is  also  believed  to  be 
English.  Killingworth,  incorporated 
1667,  was  first  Kenil worth  from  Ken- 
ilworth  in  Warwickshire.  Konkapot, 
for  John  Konkapot,  chief  of  Stock- 
bridge  Indians.  Lebanon,  incorporat- 
ed 1700,  is  Hebrew,  meaning  white. 
Ledyard,  incorporated  1836,  is  named 
from  Colonel  and  John  Ledyard.  Lis- 
bon, incorporated  from  Norwich  in 
1786,  is  from  the  Portuguese  capitol. 
Litchfield,  incorporated  1719,  is  Eng- 
lish meaning  Lichfield,  field  of 
corpses,  a  place  for  burning  heretics. 
Lyme,  from  Saybrook,  in  1667,  is 
named  from  Lyme,  England.  East 
Lyme  from  Lyme,  was  incorporated 
1839. 

Madison,   from  Guilford,  in   1826, 
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is  named  from  President  James  Madi- 
son.   Manchester,  incorporated  from 
East  Hartford  in   1823,  is  English, 
meaning  a  district  camp.     Mansfield, 
incorporated    1702,    is    named    from 
Major  Moses  Mansfield,  who  owned 
part  of  the  tract.     Marlborough,  in- 
corporated from  Colchester,  Glaston- 
bury, and  Hebron  in  1803,  is  named 
from     Marlborough,     Massachusetts. 
Meriden,  incorporated  from  Walling- 
-ford   in    1806,   was   once   an   Indian 
"merry    den."     Middlebury,    incorpo- 
rated 1807,  from  Waterbury,  Wood- 
bury and  Southbury,  is  named  from 
its  position  relative  to  these  towns. 
Middletown,    incorporated     165 1,    is 
named    from    its    position.     Milford, 
settled  1639,  from  Yorkshire  and  Es- 
sex, England,  is  named  from  Milford, 
England.    Monroe,  incorporated  from 
Huntington  in  1823,  is  named  from 
James   Monroe.    Montville,   incorpo- 
rated   from    New   London    in    1786, 
means  mountain  village. 

Mashamoquet,  "near  the  great 
mountain,"  or  "at  the  great  fishing 
place." 

Mashapaug,   "standing   water." 
Massapeag,  "great  water  land." 
Mianus,  corruption  of  name  of  In- 
dian chief  Mayanno,  "he  who  gathers 
together." 

Moodus,  contraction  of  Indian  Ma- 
chomoodus,  "place  of  noises." 

Moosup,  for  Indian  sachem,  "Maus- 
sup. 

Mystic,  from  Missi,  "great,"  and 
tuk,  "tidal  river;"  hence,  "g^eat  riv- 


er. 


»» 


Morris,  incorporated  1859  from 
Litchfield,  derives  its  name  from 
James  Morris. 

Naugatuck,   incorporated    i844»   in 


an  Indian  fish-place  meaning  "fork  of 
river." 

Natcharig,  "land  between,"  or  "in 
the  middle." 

Naubuc,     corruption     of     Indian, 
upauk  "flooded." 

Nepaug,  "waters,"  or  "fresh  pond." 
Niantic,  "at  the  point  of  land  on 
a  tidal  river." 

Noank,    from    Nayang,    "point    of 
land." 

New    Britain,    incorporated    from 
Berlin  in  1850,  comes  from  Britain. 
New  Canaan  was  incorporated  from 
Canaan  parish  in  Norwalk  and  Stam- 
ford in  1 801.     New  Fairfield  was  in- 
corporated     from      Fairfield,      1740. 
New  Hartford  was  incorporated  from 
Hartford  in  1738.    New  Haven,  set- 
tled 1638  was  named  in  1640  from  a 
town  in  England,  and  is  mother  town 
of  Fair  Haven,   North   Haven,  East 
Haven  and  West  Haven.     New  Lon- 
don, settled   1646,  was  named   from 
London,     England,     in     1658.     New 
Milford  was  settled  chiefly  from  Mil- 
ford  and    incorporated    1712.     New- 
town, incorporated   171 1,  means  new 
town.     Newington,  incorporated  1871 
from  Wethersfield,  is  from  Newing- 
ington,  England.     Norfolk,    incorpo- 
rated 1758,  is  from  an  English  county. 
North  Branford  is  from  Branford  in 
1831.     North    Haven    is    from    New 
Haven  in  1786.     North  Stonington  is 
from  Stonington  in  1807.     Norwalk, 
incorporated    1651,    Barber    says    is 
"north  walk,"  other  writers  say  it  is 
so   named   because    when    purchased 
from  Indians  the  northern  boundary 
was  to  extend  northward   from  the 
sea,  one  day's  walk,  according  to  the 
Indian    way    of    marking    distance. 
Norwich,    settled    1660,    chiefly    by 
James     Fitch's     congr^^tion     from 
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Saybrook,  derives  its  name  from  Nor- 
wich, England.  Orange  was  taken 
from  West  Haven  and  Milford  in 
1822  and  named  from  William  of 
Orange,  William  III  of  England. 

Oxford  was  separated  from  Derby 
and  Southbury,  incorporated  1798, 
and  comes  from  the  old  English  tmi- 
versity  town.  Oneco,  for  son  of  Un- 
cas — Mohegan  sachem.  Orange,  for 
William  IV.,  Prince  of  Orange. 

Plain-field,  incorporated  1699,  is  ap- 
parently descriptive  of  a  tract 
Plain-ville,  incorporated  from  Far- 
mington  in  1869,  was  originally 
"Great  Plain."  Plymouth,  from  Wa- 
tertown  in  1795,  is  named  from  Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  and  that  from 
a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plym  river 
in  Southern  England.  Pomfret, 
named  171 3,  was  named  from  Pom- 
fret,  England;  old  Ponte-fract,  or 
^'broken  bridge."  Port-land  is  a  de- 
scriptive name  incorporated  from 
Chatham  in  1841.  Preston,  named 
1687,  probably  from  New  Preston, 
England.  Prospect,  incorporated  1827 
from  Cheshire  and  Waterbury,  is 
named  from  its  prospect.  Putnam, 
incorporated  from  Killingly,  Thomp- 
son and  Pomfret  in  1855,  is  named 
from  General  Israel  Putnam.  Pah- 
cupog,  from  Papke-paug,  **pure  water 
pond."  Pattaquonk,  'Vound  place." 
Pauquepaug,  from  Papke-paug,  **pure 
water  pond."  Pequabuck,  "clear  or 
open  pond."  Pequannock,  "land  nat- 
urally clear  and  open."  Pochaug, 
"where  they  divide  in  two."  Pom- 
peraug,  "place  of  offering."  Pontoo- 
fiuc,  "falls  on  the  brook."  Poqueta- 
nuck,  "land  open  or  broken  up."  Po- 
quonoc,  "cleared  land."  Quidnic, 
"place  at  the  end  of  the  hill."  Quin- 
ncbaug,  "tong  pond." 


Redding,  (Reading)  incorporated 
from  Fairfield,  1767,  is  named  from 
Colonel  John  Read,  an  early  settler. 
Ridge-field,  incorporated  17099  is  a 
name  descriptive.  Rox-bury,  incor- 
porated from  Wood-bury  in  1796,  may 
be  descriptive  of  rocks  as  in  the  case 
of  Woodbury;  or  from  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts.  Rocky  Hill,  incorpo- 
rated 1843  ^^™  Wethersfieldt  is 
named  from  one  of  its  liills. 

Salem,  incorporated  from  Colches- 
ter, Lyme  and  Montville  in  1819,  is 
Hebrew,  meaning  "peace."  Salis- 
bury, incorporated  1741,  is  named 
from  a  settler  near  the  center.  Say- 
brook,  settled  1635,  is  named  from 
Lords  Say  and  Brook.  Scotland,  in- 
corporated from  Windham  in  1859, 
was  named  by  its  first  settler,  Ma- 
goun,  after  his  native  country.  Scy^ 
rnour,  incorporated  from  Derby  in 
1850,  was  named  from  Thomas  A. 
Seymour,  then  governor.  Sharon, 
incorporated  in  1739,  is  Hebrew, 
meaning  a  plain.  Sherman,  incorpo- 
rated 1802  from  New  Fairfield,  was 
named  from  Roger  Sherman.  Sims- 
bury,  named  1670.  incorporated  1692 
from  Windsor,  was  named  from 
"Sim"  (i.  e.  Simon)  Wolcott.  Som- 
ers,  incorporated  by  Massachusetts  in 
1734,  was  named  from  Lord  Somers 
and  annexed  to  Connecticut  17491 
South-bury  is  from  south  part  of 
Wood-bury,  incorporated  1787.  South- 
ington  is  from  south  part  of  Farm- 
ington,  incorporated  1779.  Stafford, 
settled  1 7 19,  is  probably  named  from 
Staffordshire,  England.  Stamford, 
settled  1640,  was  named  in  1641  from 
Stamford  in  England.  Sterling,  in- 
corporated from  Voluntown  in  1794* 
is  named  from  Dr.  John  Sterling,  a 
resident.      Stonington,      incorparatod 
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lyj  Massachusets  in  1658,  means  a 
■stony  town,  Stratford,  settled  1639, 
is  named  from  Stratford,  England. 
Suffidd  was  southwest  part  of  Spring- 
field, was  settled  1670,  and  annexed 
to  Connecticut  in  1749,  and  means 
:south  fields.  South  Windsor  was  in- 
•corporated    from    East    Windsor    in 

1845. 

Thomaston,  incorporated  1875  f^^"^ 
Plymouth,  is  named  from  Seth  Thom- 
as. Thompson,  incorporated  1785,  is 
named  from  its  chief  early  owner. 
Tolland,  named  1715,  north  part  own- 
•cd  by  Windsor  men,  is  named  from 
England.  Torrington,  incorporated 
1740,  is  named  from  an  English  vil- 
lage, Trumbull,  ('North  Stratford;  in- 
corporated 1797,  is  named  from  Jon- 
athan Trumbull. 

Union,  incorporated  1734,  means  a 
imion  of  lands. 

Vernon,  settled  1716,  was  incorpo- 
rated from  Bolton  in  1808.  Volun- 
town,  was  given  to  volunteers  in  the 
Narragansett  war  and  named  in  1708. 

Wallingford,  named  in  1670,  is 
named  from  Wallingford,  England. 
Warren,  incorporated  from  Kent  in 
1786,  was  named  from  Samuel  War- 
ren. Washington,  incorporated  1779 
was  named  from  General  George 
Washington.  Waterbury,  named 
1686,  is  a  name  descriptive.  Water- 
ford,  from  New  London,  in  1801,  is 
a  name  descriptive.    Watertown,  in- 


corporated from  Waterbury  X78o»  is 
a  name  descriptive.  West-brook  is 
from  west  part  of  Saybrook,  incorpo- 
rated 1840.  Weston  was  incorporat- 
ed from  west  part  of  Fairfield  in  1787. 
Westport  was  incorporated  from  Fair- 
field, Norwalk  and  Weston  in  1835. 
Wethersfield,  settled  1634,  was  named 
in  1637  from  Wethersfield  in  Suffolk- 
shire.  Willington,  bought  by  eight 
men  in  1720,  was  named  from  Well- 
ington, (English).  Wilton,  incorpo- 
rated from  Norwalk  in  1802,  is  a 
town-name  in  England.  Winchester, 
incorporated  1771,  is  a  name  of  an 
English  town,  Windham,  incorporat- 
ed 1692,  is  named  from  Windham  in 
Sussex,  England.  Windsor,  named 
1637,  is  from  Windsor,  near  London. 
Windsor  Locks,  incorporated  1854,  is 
descriptive.  Woodbridge,  incorporat- 
ed 1784,  is  named  from  Benjamin 
Woodbridge,  its  first  pastor.  Wol- 
cott,  incorporated  from  Southing^n 
and  Waterbury  in  1796,  is  named 
from  Governor  Oliver  Wolcott 
Woodbury,  named  1674,  means  town 
of  woods.  West  Hartford  is  from 
Hartford,  1854.  Woodstock,  incor- 
porated 1690,  is  named  from  Wood- 
stock, in  England,  a  town  near  Ox- 
ford. 

Thus  may  be  comprehended  the  pe- 
culiar system  of  nomenclature  in  the 
early  days  of  Connecticut 


t  ie  not  bow 
faftbfulli?  we 
interpret  our 
creeb  but  bow 
tvvd^  we  treat 
ourfellowmen 
— (joob  beebe 
live  lona. 
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WHERE  CANNON  WERE  CAST  FOR  THE  REVOLUTION  AND 
ETHAN  ALLEN,  HERO  OP  TICONDEROGA,  BECAME  AN  IRON 
MINER— THE  PART  LAKEVILLE  AND  SALISBURY  PLAYED  IN 
THE  SETTLEMENT  OP  VERMONT— ITS  ROMANTIC  HISTORY 
AND    SCENERY— ITS    EARLY    PIONEERS 


BY 


MALCOLM   DAY   RUDD 


ti 


Iron  Mining  in  Ck»nnectictiC*  and  an  article  on  ^'Saliabary  **  have  been  presented  in  the  Ck>nnecticut 
Magazine,  but  the  beautiful  little  village  of  Lakeville,  in  the  lower  Berkshirea,  has  never  before  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  historical  article.  Mr.  Rudd,  who  is  a  genealogist  and  a  close  student  of  records, 
has  developed  an  entirely  new  interest  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  in  the  state.  Many  of  the  illus- 
trations were  taken  from  photographs  made  especially  for  this  article  by  D.  H.  Oakes,  of  Lakeville,  while 
others  are  by  courtesy  of  the  Central  New  England  Railroad,  which  extends  through  the  scenes  men- 
ti  ?ned.— Ei>iT«B 


ANTIQUITY  lends  romance  to 
story  and  while  some  of  the 
river  towns  may  excel  in  this 
quality,  there  can  be  nothing 
more  picturesque  in  history  than  the 
days  of  disputed  territory  when  state- 
making  was  a  business.  Salisbury, 
with  its  northern  boundary  forming 
the  line  which  separates  Connecticut 
from  Massachusetts,  and  its  western 
limits  stepping  from  Connecticut  into 
New  York  state,  holds  a  unique  claim 
to  political  distinction.  Having  been 
now  in  one  state  and  then  in  another, 
its  narration  is  interwoven  with  terri- 
torial controversies.  In  the  not  long 
ago  when  everything  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Hudson  river  was  the  great  wil- 
derness, Robert  Livingston  was  grant- 
ed patent  by  Governor  Dongan,  July 
22,  1686,  to  a  tract  of  land  to  be  used 
as  a  manor;  its  extreme  eastern  point 
extended  into  the  present  Salisbury 
center  and  the  Livingston  estate  in- 
cluded a  considerable  portion  of  the 
western  part  of  the  town.  Livingston, 
the  founder  of  one  of  the  best  known 
American     families,     and     foremost 


among  the  astute  land  grabbers  of 
his  time,  claimed  this  small  triangular 
extension  into  Connecticut  by  right 
of  purchase  from  the  Indians.  In 
1 71 5  Governor  Hunter  confirmed 
Dongan's  patent  to  Livingston  in 
every  particular  so  that  we  may  infer 
the  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  in 
this  then  neglected  corner,  when  it 
was  possible  for  a  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince of  New  York  to  overlap  the  col- 
ony of  Connecticut  some  four  miles. 

Livingston  himself  was  present  at 
the  marking  of  this  eastern  bound,  a 
large  pitch  pine  tree  in  a  cleared  field 
of  Thomas  Baylis,  —  in  the  year  171 5, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
was  the  first  white  man  in  the  present 
village  of  Lakeville.  He  also  tenac- 
iously held  to  intrusions  into  the  col- 
ony of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Incidental 
to  that  dispute  of  jurisdiction  just 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  there  was 
abduction,  riot  and  bloodshed,  the 
records  of  which  read  more  like  tales 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands  than  those 
of  America. 

In  view  of  the  grant  to  Livingston, 
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it  is  now  clear  why  tlie  first  settlement 
in  Salisbury  along  the  Housatonic 
was  made  by  the  Dutch,  John  Dyck- 
man  and  other  Palatines  merely  moved 
farther  east  in  what  they  still  sup- 
posed was  their  "legitimate  province." 
They  had  Hved  on  the  bank  of  a  river, 
—  the  Hudson,  and  pushed  on  until 
they  came  to  the  next  one,  —  the 
Housatonic,  and  there  stopped.  This 
was  about  the  year  1719,  and  from 
that  time  Lakcvitle  lay  in  the  hne  of 
travel  between  the  rivers. 

Difficulties  almost  immediately  en- 
sued, arising  from  the  conflicting  of 
purchases  from  the  Indians,  with 
grants  made  to  individuals  by  the 
Colony.  Among  these  grants  which 
numbered  at  least  twelve  before  the 
sale  of  the  town  as  a  distinct  political 
division,  were  those  to  Thomas 
Knowlcs  and  Andrew  Hinman  of 
Woodbury,  Connecticut,  and  Thomas 
Lamb  of  Weatogue. 

In  1732  the  General  Assembly,  hav- 
ing at  length  determined  upon  a  reg- 
ular course  of  settlement  for  the 
western  lands,  laid  out  several  towns, 
among  them  Town  M.,  which  was 
sold  at  public  auction  at  Hartford  in 
May,  1738,  and  which  according  to 
the  recorded  entry  of  that  date,  "is 
hereafter  named,  and  shall  forever 
hereafter  be  called  Salisbury." 

The  sale  of  the  town  to  those  pur- 
cha.siTs  who  therehv  became  its  orig- 
inal proijrietors.  was  exclusive  of 
prior  grants  by  the  Colony. 


At  the  present  time  snfficient  study 
as  to  the  geographical  application  of 
the  grants  has  not  been  given  to  define 
their  exact  location,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  a  great  part  if  not  all  of  Lakeville 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  was  includ- 
ed in  the  Knowles-Lamb  grants. 
Knowles  and  Hinman  never  lived  in 
Salisbury,  but  Lamb  did.  He  was 
l>robably  a  Massachusetts  man  and  a 
shrewd  adventurer.  Almost  beyond 
([Tiestion  he  was  the  first  English  set- 
tler of  Salisbury.  It  is  believed  that 
be  first  lived  at  Lime  Rock,  and  later 
near  the  present  Hotchkiss  School. 
Foreseeing  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  imsettled  waste,  he  secured  prac- 
tically all  the  available  water  powers, 
and  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  most 
feasible  land.  Lamb's  biography  is 
elusive.  The  date  of  his  arrival  is 
uncertain,  as  he  first  purchased  land 
of  the  Indians,  and  for  all  his  import- 
ant land  speculations,  he  is  seldom 
Tuentioned  on  the  records  after  1745, 
and  is  last  heard  of  in  1761,  when  he 
was  a  mariner  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina. 

He  bought  of  Knowles  and  Hinman 
portions  of  their  grants,  contiguous 
to  his  own,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
owned  Lakeville.  Into  this  tract 
came  the  first  real  settler  of  Lakeville, 
Cornelius  Knickerbocker,  a  brother  of 
John  Knickerl)ocker,  one  of  the  set- 
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tiers  on  the  Housatonic.  On  May 
i8,  1738,  "Thomas  Lamb  of  Wea- 
togiie,"  sold  to  Cornelius  Knicker- 
Txtcker,  two  acres  of  land  "lying  at  ot 
near  ye  place  called  Wonimcopoague- 
cok."  The  deed  recites  that  one  cor- 
ner of  this  lot  was  seven  rods  distant 
from  Knickerbocker's  dwelling  house, 
and  the  bounds  corroborate,  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  Judge  Church's  assertion 
that  the  home  of  this  pioneer  stood  on 
the  upper  end  of  the  "flat-iron"  which 
was  transformed  into  a  park  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  probable  that  Knick- 
erbocker originally  squatted  on  this 
land,  or  hired  it  of  Lamb,  for  several 
years  prior  to  his  purchase,  so  without 
taking  too  great  liberty  with  dates,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  actual  settlement 
of  I-akeville  was  bcgim  in  1730. 

Knickerbocker  made  other  purchases 
of  Lamb  and  by  the  year  1748,  owned 
a  farm  of  over  one  hundred  acres. 
In  that  year  he  sold  it  all  to  Captain 
John  Sprague  of  Sharon,  (who  built 
the  first  frame  hoiisc  in  that  town) 
and   removed    to    Sharon,    where   he 


died  March  3,  1776,  aged  84  years. 
In  1753  this  property  had  so  appre- 
ciated in  value  that  it  brought  8,ooof 
old  tenor,  or  about  $3,500  of  our  cur- 
rency to  Sprague  and  his  son.  on  their 
sale  of  it  to  Daniel  Morris,  who  came 
into  Lakeville  from  New  Haven, 
Within  ten  years  Morris  moved  on 
into  Berkshire,  and  Joshua  Porter  be- 
came the  owner  of  the  earliest  historic 
part  of  the  village. 

About  1740  Benajah  Williams  be- 
came the  owner  of  another  valuable 
farm  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  settk'ment 
of  the  place  increased  rapidly  in  the 
decade  following. 

At  this  point  rises  the  chief  cause 
of  the  existence  of  Lakeville,  as  a 
center  of  population,  —  its  relation  to 
the  mining  of  iron  ore,  which  has  been 
productive  of  wealth  and  genera! 
prosperity  from  the  early  years  of  the 
settlement.  It  may  never  be  known 
who  first  struck  ore,  but  that  mining 
was  begim  about  the  year  1734  is 
certain. 

The  outlet  of  Lake  Wononscopomuc 
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was  flanked  at  short  distances  by  two 
of  Salisbury's  richest  mines,  the  old 
Ore  Hill,  a  mile  to  the  southwest, 
granted  to  Daniel  Bissell  of  Windsor 
in  1731,  and  the  Davis  mine,  or  Hen- 
dricks as  it  was  formerly  called,  half 
a  iiiiie  to  the  northwest.  Lamb  ap- 
parently did  not  utilize  this  water 
power  for  the  mamifactnre  of  iron, 
but  sold  it  in  174R  to  Benajah  Wil- 
liams, Josiali  Stoddard  and  William 
Spencer  who  soon  built  a  small  forge 
on  their  pnrchase.  After  several 
changes  of  ownership  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Leonard  Owen  and  was 
known  for  a  few  years  as  Owen's  Iron 
Works.  In  1762  Owen  passed  his  title 
to  Colonel  John  Hazelline,  a  Massa- 
chusetts iron  maker,  Saimie!  and 
Elisha  Forbes  of  Canaan,  and  Ethan 
Allen  of  Cornwall. 

These  nwm-rs  enlarged  tlie  works 
and  bnilt  a  blast  fnrnacc,  reputed  to 
have  been  the  first  one  operated  in 
Connecticut,     which     conld     produce 


some  two  and  a  half  tons  of  iron  in 
twenty-four  hours.  This  furnace  was 
a  vast  improvement  upon  the  primitive 
forge  which  !>rod»iced  about  one  liun- 
<lre<i  and  fifty  ]K>tnids  of  iron  at  a 
time,  from  a  so-called  refining  fire 
similar  to  an  onlinary  smithy.  The 
mechanical  apparatus  of  the  new  fiirn- 

A  breast-wheel  driven  by  the  stream 
from  the  lake,  operated  rude  bellows 
which  fanned  himdreds  of  bushels  of 
charcoal  into  an  intense  heat,  that  re- 
duced the  crude  ore  to  a  molten  mass. 
The  heavy  iron  naturally  sought  the 
lowest  level  of  the  hearth  and  flowed 
out  through  the  tap  in  the  dam  stone 
first  into  the  long  broad  "'sow"  chan- 
nels and  tlienee  into  ihc  smaller  con- 
necting "l>igs,"  allowing  the  lighter 
foreign  siihslances  to  fiow  like  lava 
over  llu-  In])  of  the  stone  and  be  di- 
verted, crystali?,ing  as  it  cooled  into  a 
bhiish  green  cinder,  nnich  in  demand 
for  dressing  roads. 
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In  1765  Charles  and  George  Cakl- 
well  of  Hartford  purchased  the  furn- 
ace, and  Allen  soon  moved  on  into  the 
New  Hampshire,  where  fame  awaited 
him.  Ethan  Allen  was  twenty-five 
years  old  when  he  became  a  resident 
of  Lakeville,  and  in  his  few  years  so- 
journ left  no  special  impress  on  the 
place.  This  was  the  formative  period 
of  his  manhood,  and  it  seems  as  if  his 
mind  and  soul  and  body  imperceptibly 
absorbed  through  contact  with  the  last- 
ing riches  of  the  earth  those  qualities 
of  strength,  elasticity,  endurance  and 
utility  that  made  him  figuratively  and 
his  handiwork  literally,  refined  metal. 
After  he  became  conspicuous  among 
Americans,  the  people  of  Lakeville 
realized  that  a  man  of  unusual  capac- 
ity had  lived  among  them,  and  per- 
petuated his  name  from  generation  to 
generation  bv  pointing  out  "Ethan 
Allen's  Well." 

Of  the  six  Allen  brothers,  Ira  and 
Heman  earned  celebrity  that  woulil 
have  been  considerable  bad  it  not  been 
in  such  close  comparison  with  the 
more  remarkable  doings  of  Ethan. 
Levi  Allen,  who  was  also  at  one  time 
part  owner  in  the  family  properly  in 
Lakeville  became,  strangely  enough,  a 
Tory  sympathizer,  and  the  closest 
blood  ties  did  not  prevent  Ethan  from 
petitioning  the  A'ermont  Court  of  Con- 


fiscation   in    1779,    to    confiscate    his 
brother's  holdings  in  that  state. 

Taking  Lakeville  as  a  center,  the 
region  included  in  a  ten-mile  radius 
was  most  emphatically  concerned  very 
deeply  with  the  settlement  of  the  fu- 
ture state  of  Vermont,  beginning  about 
the  year  1765.  Among  the  sixty  town- 
ship charters  comprising  a  part  of  the 
N'ew  Hampshire  grants,  granted  in 
1761  by  Benning  Wentworth,  (jover- 
nor  of  New  Hampshire,  those  of  Mid- 
dlebury,  Salisbury  and  Kew  Haven, 
\ermont  were  "granted  lo  a  party  of 
gentlemen  residing  largely  in  Salis- 
bury, Litchfield  County,  Connecticut." 
John  Evarts  of  Salisbury  (Lakeville) 
penetrated  as  far  as  Otter  creek,  Ver- 
genncs,  and  surveyed  the  three  town- 
ships. In  the  spring  of  1766,  John 
Chipman  and  fifteen  other  young  men 
of  Salisbury,  went  into  the  new  ter- 
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ritory,  building  a  road  as  they  went. 
Several  years  later  Ethan  and  Ira 
Allen  followed  Chipman  and  in  1774 
Thomas  Chittenden  settled  at  a  point 
even  farther  north  than  his  predeces- 
sors. These  men  were  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  indomitable  fight  for 
state  rights  made  by  the  settlers  on 
the  grants,  and  none  were  more  prom- 
inent than  Ethan  Allen,  Thomas  Chit- 
tenden, first  Governor  of  the  state  in 
1778,  and  Ira  Allen,  the  first  state 
treasurer. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  think  of 
the  "Green  Mountain  Boys"  as  a  rep- 
resentative botiy  of  Vennonters,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  many  members 
of  that  indomitable  band  were  men 
from  the  neighlxiring  states  who  were 
in  constant  communication  with  Allen, 
Baker,  Warner,  and  others  of  the  act- 
ual granters.  Hcman  Allen  was  one 
of  them,  in  full  accord  with  the  policy 
of  his  older  brother,  and  a  patriot  of 
the  same  stamp.  Although  a  resident 
of  Lakeville,  he  was  commissioned  by 


the  Continental  Congress,  July  27, 
1775,  Captain  of  the  7th  Company  of 
Colonel  Warner's  regiment  of  Green 
Mountain  Boys.  He  left  his  affairs 
in  Lakeville  in  the  hands  of  an  agent, 
and  went  to  participate  in  the  initial 
campaign  along  Lakes  George  and 
Champlain,  an^  over  the  Canadian 
border.  One  authority  states  that  his 
own  company  was  recruited  in  Salis- 
bury, but  this  does  not  yet  appear. 

A  glance  at  the  report  of  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  of  Warner's  regiment, 
submitted  to  the  New  York  Provincial 
Congress  in  July,  1775,  shows  that 
Wait  Hopkins  of  Amenia,  New  York, 
was  also  a  captain,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing men,  either  natives  or  some- 
time residents  of  Salisbury,  held  com- 
missions, —  Lieiilenants  Ira  Allen. 
James  Claghorn,  John  Chipman,  Jesse 
Sawyer  and  Joshua  Stanton.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Ethan  Allen  was 
taken  prisoner  in  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  capture  Montreal  in  Septem- 
ber, 1775.     He  was  put  in  irons  and 
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taken  to  England,  thence  back  to  Hal- 
ifax Prison  and  eventually  was  ex- 
changed in  May,  1778,  and  welcomed 
back  to  Vermont  with  a  popular  dem- 
onstration. His  brother  Heman  fared 
very  differently.  Wounded  at  the 
Battle  of  Bennington,  August  16,  1777, 
he  returned  to  his  home  in  Lakeville, 
after  Gurgoyne's  surrender  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  and  lay  ill  of  his 
wound  and  camp  fever  which  had  fol- 
lowed it,  until  May  18,  1778.  One 
week  to  a  day  after  Heman  Allen  was 
buried,  Ethan  Allen,  just  returned 
from  paying  his  respects  to  General 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  arrived 
in  Lakeville.  counting  upon  a  reunion 
with  his  brother,  before  continuing  on 
his  way  to  Vermont. 

In  1776  Heman  Allen  was  one  of 
the  committee,  and  the  sole  agent  by 
whom  was  forwarded  to  Congress 
the  first  remonstrance  of  the  grant- 
ers  in  regard  to  the  tyrannical  atti- 
tude of  the  government  of  New  York. 


Furthermore  we  learn  from  the  ac- 
count book  of  Ira  Allen,  state  treasu- 
rer, that  on  November  20,  1777  he 
paid  "John  Knickerbocker  for  copy- 
ing the  constitution  for  the  press" 
eighteen  shillings,  and  on  November 
26  he  charged  his  expense  for  three 
days  "going  from  Salisbury  to  Hart- 
ford to  get  the  constitution  printed". 
Thus  it  was  that  the  original  draft  of 
the  constitution  under  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  \'ermont  was  administer- 
ed for  nearly  sixty  years,  was  prepar- 
ed for  the  printer  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  Lake  Wononscopomuc. 

The  Allen  homestead  stood  near 
the  well  before  mentioned  on  part  of 
what  was  known  a  himdred  years  ago 
as  "furnace  lot",  now  approximately 
hounded  by  the  roadway  leading  from 
the  lake  to  Bates'  corner,  thence  to 
Dr.  Knight's  house,  thence  a  straight 
line  to  the  lake,  and  along  the  shore 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

In  the  fall  following  the  death  of 
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Captain  Allen  it  was  sold  to  William 
Kelcey  who  sold  it  to  Elijah  Bennet, 
and  he  sold  it  in  1779  to  Doctors  Lem- 
uel and  William  Wheeler.  In  1782 
William  Wheeler  became  sole  owner 
and  some  six  years  later  sold  it  to 
Peter  Fariiam.  From  Farnam  it  pas- 
sed to  James  Benton  in  1795,  and  from 
him  to  Dr.  Samuel  Rockwell  in  1798. 
and  John  M.  Holley,  Esq.  purchased 
it  of  Rockwell  in  1801.  In  this  house 
Alexander  H.  Holley  was  born  Aug- 
ust 12,  1804.  The  deduction  of  title 
is  given  merely  to  show  how  this  one 
house  was  a  home  to  at  least  nine  dif- 
ferent families  of  our  early  settlers, 
within  a  period  of  thirty-three  years. 

By  the  year  1768  the  furnace  neigh- 
borhood began  to  take  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  village.  Dr.  Joshua  Porter 
had  already  been  settled  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  for  some  ten  years. 
Timothy  Chittenden  and  others  had 
built  homes,  and  gradual  growth  was 
evident  despite  the  tide  of  emigration 
to  Vermont.  In  this  year  there  ap- 
pears an  interesting  (igvire,  Richard 
Smith,  the  successor  of  the  Caldwell's 
in  the  ownership  of  the  furnace.  This 
gentleman,  a  reputed  Englishman, 
was  of  Boston  at  the  time  of  his  pur- 
chase. A  man  of  large  means  and 
philanthropic  ideas,  he  was  well  con- 
sidered, and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  when  he  is  said  to  have 
returned  to  England  temporarily,  his 
property  was  not  confiscated  but  was 
occupied  by  the  state,  and  used  tor 
the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

In  1771  some  thirty-five  citizens  of 
the  town  subscribed  $o£  for  the  cstab- 
hshment  of  a  library.  Smith  is  be- 
lieved to  have  added  a  liberal  contri- 
bution,' and  attended  to  the  purchase 
of  the  collection,  which  was  named  in 
his  honor,  the  Smith  Library.  This 
collection  of  the  best  books  of  the  day 
was  of  incalculable  value  in  eking  out 
the  scanty  education  of  many  of  our 
prominent  men.  Efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  learn  Smith's  subse- 
quent career  have  resulted  only  in 
showing  that  he  was  resident  in  New 
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London,  Connecticut,  in  1784,  in  New 
York  city  in  1788,  and  in  London, 
England,  in  1791. 

As  has  been  said  the  furnace  was 
used  by  the  state  in  producing  muni- 
tions of  war.  Rather  than  attempt  to 
estimate,  from  what  may  be  a  biased 
standpoint,  the  importance  of  this 
manufactory  at  that  time,  is  quoted 
the  following  passage  from  Stuart's 
"Life  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,"  publish- 
ed in  1859: — "These  works  at  Salis- 
bury —  that  secluded  town  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Connecticut  — 
celebrated  to  this  day  for  its  rich  and 
productive  iron  mines  —  where  deep 
limestone  valleys  lapping  elevated 
granite  hills,  lakes  kissing  the  foot  of 
mountains,  and  huge  clefts  in  gaping 
rocks,  strangely  break  and  diversify 
the  landscape  —  occupied  the  anxious 
attention  of  Trumbull  and  his  council, 
not  only  at  the  period  (February, 
1776)   of  which  we  now  speak,  but 
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during  the  entire  course  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  There  for  the  use  not 
only  of  Connecticut,  but  of  the  United 
States  at  large,  cannon  were  to  be 
cast,  from  time  to  time  with  quickest 
speed,  and  cannon  balls,  and  bomb 
shells,  swivels,  anchors,  grapeshot, 
and  hand  grenades  for  vessels  of  war, 
iron  pots  and  receivers  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphur,  kettles  for  camp 
use,  pig  iron  for  the  fabrication  of 
steel,  wrought  iron  for  musket  bar- 
rels, and  various  other  articles  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  country.  And 
to  keep  ilie  furnace  in  blast,  ore  dig- 
gers, colliers,  firemen,  moulders,  foun- 
ders, overseers,  and  guards — exempt- 
ed all  from  ordinary  military  service 
—  were  to  be  procured  from  time  to 
time,  and  furnished  with  clothing, 
subsistence  and  provisions,  and  money 
from  the  pay  table.  Woodlands  for 
coal,  teams  for  transportation,  black 
lead,  sulphur,  and  other  articles  es- 
sential to  the  foundry,  were  to  be  pro- 


cured —  deed  once  —  to  facilitate  its 
operations,  a  bridge  was  to  be  built 
across  the  Housatonic  from  Salisbury 
to  Canaan." 

Trumbull,  therefore,  in  the  general 
superintendence  of  a  foundry  thus 
vital  to  America,  and  thus  requiring 
attention,  had  much  to  do  —  and  it  is 
plain,  from  memorials  that  remain, 
that  his  own  energy,  particularly,  pro- 
moted its  success.  Much  of  the  time 
he  had  an  express  running  from  his 
door  at  Lebanon,  to  bear  his  own,  or 
the  orders  of  himself  and  Council,  to 
its  overseer,  Joshua  Porter,  or  to  its 
managers.  Hens  haw  and  Whitney. 
The  cannon  from  this  famous  estab- 
lishment, its  shot,  its  munitions,  gen- 
erally for  military  and  naval  use:  it 
fell  to  him,  very  often,  at  his  own 
discretion,  to  distribute,  now  to  the 
selectmen  of  towns,  or  to  posts  upon 
the  coast,  now  to  armed  vessels  in 
the  Sound,  or  to  points  of  defence 
without   the   state,   and   now    to   sell 
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for  cash,  or  exchange  them,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  for  West  India 
goods  that  were  in  demand  for 
workmen,  or  for  the  soldiery  of  Con- 
necticut. The  brown  hematite  of  Sal- 
isbury's "Old  Ore  Hill,"  and  that 
furnace  upon  the  outlet  of  its  Lake 
Wononscopomuc  —  which  the  hero  of 
Ticonderoga,  Ethan  Allen,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  establish,  —  will  ever  be 
associated,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
know  the  facts,  with  the  Governor's 
management,  and  with  his  name." 

John  Jay  was  at  Salisbury  on  Jul\- 
29,  1776,  as  agent  for  the  New  York 
Convention,  in  the  purchase  of  war 
supplies,  and  other  men  whose  names 
are  now  household  words,  paid  visits 
to  Lakeville,  that  attest  the  importance 
in  which  the  furnace  was  held. 

The  largest  cannon  cast  here  during 
the  Revolution  were  iS-pounders  of 
about  a  ton  in  weight.  The  furnace 
of  that  day  had  no  facilities  for  mak- 
ing larger  single  castings  than  these. 
In  1778  such  improvements  had  been 
made  that  a  numlier  of  32-pounders 
were  cast  for  the  I'nited  Slates  -Navy 
and  the  State  of  N'cw  York,  some  of 


which,  say  Holley  and  Coffing  in  an  in- 
teresting letter  on  this  subject  ad- 
dressed in  1813  to  Commodore  Bain- 
hridge,  "it  is  believed  were  used  by 
Commodore  Truxton  at  sea."  These 
cannon  were  cast  solid,  and  then 
bored  and  tested  near  Harnct's  old 
saw  mill.  They  were  big  guns  for 
those  days,  for  iti  1820,  the  maximum 
size  of  cannon  in  most  of  our  forts 
was  a  24-poundor. 

In  1784  Smith  sold  his  furnace  to 
Joseph  Whiting.  From  him  it  passed 
CO  William  Xcilson  of  New  York  city, 
who  in  1799  sold  it  to  Luther  Holley, 
F.sq.  From  1810  to  1832,  the  year  the 
last  blast  was  made,  it  was  operated 
bv  the  firm  of  Hollev  &  Coffing.— 
John  M.  Holley  of  Lakeville  and  John 
C.  Coffing  of  Salisbury  Center.  In 
1843  Alexander  H.  Holley  tore  the 
furnace  down  to  make  room  for  his 
pocket  cutlery  manufactory,  which  be- 
gan operations  the  next  year. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that 
one-half  of  the  male  population  of  Sal- 
isbury, of  military  age,  did  actual  ser- 
vice in  the  field  during  the  course  of 
the    Revolutionarv     war.       Lakeville 
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furnished  her  full  share  both  of  sol- 
diers, and  those  who,  by  reason  of  ad- 
vanced age  or  infirmity,  could  only 
stand  behind  the  soldiers. 

The  "little  towns"  of  Connecticut 
were  not  so  comparatively  little  then 
as  now,  and  Salisbury  spread  upon 
her  Four  Records,  on  August  22, 
1774,  a  vindication  of  the  right  to  free 
government,  her  approval  of  the  spirit 


asserted  in  the  Resolutions  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  other  res- 
olutions to  the  number  of  six.  One  of 
these  was  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  which.  Hezc- 
kiah  Fitch,  Esq.,  Captain  Timothy 
Chittenden  and  Lot  Norton,  Esq.,  may 
be  called  Lakeville  men,  to  collect 
subscriptions  for  "our  poor  brothers 
of  Boston  now  suffering  for  us."  An- 
other resolution  provided  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  of  five  mem- 
bers, four  of  whom,  Colonel  Joshua 
I'ortcr,  chairman,  Hezekiah  Fitch, 
Esq.,  Dr.  I-emuel  Wheeler  and  Mr. 
Josiah  Stoddard  were  of  Lakeville. 
The  final  resolution  was  that  a  copy 
of  the  proceedings  be  transmitted  to 
the  Delegates  of  the  General  Con- 
gress. 

Among  the  notable  Revolutionary 
soldiers  accredited  to  Lakeville  was 
Adonijah  Strong,  First  Lieutenant  of 
Bigelow's  Artillery  Company  which 
was  the  first  artillery  company  raised 
in  Connecticut.     He  succeeded  to  the 
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law  practice  and  Jabtz  Swift,  and  was 
the  ancestor  of  a  family  well  known 
both  in  this  state  and  elsewhere,  owed 
his  title  of  Colonel  to  having  held 
commission  as  Commandant  of  the 
Fourteenth  Regiment  of  Connecticut 
Militia  in  the  year  1800. 

The  service  record  of  fonr  sons  of 
Josiah  Stoddard,  F-sq.,  whose  farm 
was  on  the  south  sliorc  of  the  lake, 
deserves  mention.  Luther  Stoddard. 
the  eldest  son,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major  of  infantry.  Josiah  Stoddanl. 
the  second  son,  was  a  captain  in  tht 
Second  Light  Dragoons  Continental 
Army  body,  of  which  Elisha  Sheldon 


and  Samuel  Blagden,  lx)th  of  Salis- 
bnry,  were  colonel  and  lieu  ten  ant- col- 
onel, respectively.  Darius  Stoddard, 
the  third  son,  was  a  surgeon  during 
the  war,  and  Samuel  Stoddard,  the 
fourth  son,  was  a  non-commissioned 
officer  in  the  Connecticut  Hne,  An- 
other soldier  was  Colonel  Joshua  Por- 
ter; no  other  citizen  of  ^iisbury  was 
more  in  the  public  eye  during,  deed 
for  years  after,  the  war.  His  pub- 
lic service  was  so  varied  that  a  re- 
capitulation of  it  is  almost  a  curiosity. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1754,  settled 
in  Lakeville  in  1757,  and  practiced 
medicine  for  fifty  years.     He  was  a 
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selectman  of  the  town  twenty  years ; 
a  justice  of  peace  thirty-five  years ;  an 
aiisociate  judge  of  the  county  court 
thirteen  years ;  chief  judge  of  the  same 
ctturt  sixteen  years ;  judge  of  probate 
for  the  district  of  Sharon  thirty-seven 
\('ars  ;  niomber  of  the  (ienoral  Assem- 
bly fifty-one  state  sessions ;  lieutenant- 
ciilonol  of  militia  in  the  engagements 
at  Peekskill,  Saratoga,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  year  1777:  state  siiperin  ton  dent 
of   the   funiaoe   anil   nienitxT  of   the 


State  Council  of  Safety  one  year.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties. 

Limited  space  prevents  the  presen- 
tation of  even  brief  biographies  of 
n<any  such  well-known  citizens  of  the 
I>ast  as  Hezekiah  Fitch,  Esq.,  Joseph 
Canfield,  Esq.,  Judge  Martin  Strong, 
Moore  Chittenden,  Philander  Wheel- 
er, Esq.,  William  C.  Sterling,  John 
G.  Mitdieil.  Es»i.,  and  others. 

One    of    I^ikeville's    most    distin- 
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guished  citizens  was  Elisha  Sterling;,  of  Connecticut  at  the  time  of  his  death 

lawyer,     magistrate,     politician,     and  in   1854,  was  a  resident  of  Lakeville 

gentleman  of  wide  culture.     In   iSifi  for  nearly  forty  years.    His  invaUiable 

he  was  one  of  the  four  major  genera  is  historical    address,    delivered    on    the 

in    the   militia    establishment    of    the  centennial  of  the  town  in  1841,  is  a 

state.     Samuel  Church,  Chief  Justice  lasting    memorial.       Luther     Holley, 
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Esq.,  the  foimdcr  of  the  Lakeville  fam- 
ily of  that  name,  came  to  Lakeville  in 
1776,  as  the  village  schoohiiaster. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  war  he  enter- 
ed into  trade,  and  for  many  years  he 
was  a  successful  merchant  and  iron 
master.  His  homestead,  for  some 
thirty  years,  was  the  old  house  torn 
down  in  1899,  and  generally  known  in 
recent  times  as  the  Wononsco  House 

Lnther  Holley  was  the  father  of 
six  sons,  all  of  whom  became  promi- 
nent. John  Milton  and  Newman  lived 
and  died  in  Lakeville.  Horace  enter- 
ed the  Congregational  ministry,  but 
l>ccanie  a  Unitarian,  and  was  for  nine 
years  pastor  of  the  Hollis  street  church 
of  Boston.  After  that  he  was,  for  an- 
other period  of  nine  years,  president 
of  Transylvania  L^nivcrsity  at  I-exing- 
ton,  Kentncky,  an  institution  which 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition  during 
his  term  of  office.  He  died  at  sea  on 
the  passage  from  New  Orleans  to 
New  York.  Myron  was  identified 
with  the  settlement  of  western  Ntw 
York,  and  was  the  commissioner  in 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
canal.    He  figured  in  the  anti-masonic 


convulsion  of  i8jo,  was  one  of  the 
«arly  abolitionists,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive founder  of  the  Liberty  or  Anti- 
Slavery  Party  which  had  considerable 
pohtical  significance  in  the  early  for- 
ties, and  which  some  authorities  assert 
was  the  acorn  from  which  has  grown 
the  Republican  oak.  Edward  O.,  re- 
moved to  Hudson,  New  York,  and 
was  at  one  time  sheriff  of  Columbia 
county.  Orville  L.,  the  youngest  of 
the  brothers,  was  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, and  a  writer  of  considerable  abil- 
ity. He  was  for  several  years  Survey- 
or General  of  New  York  state,  Alex- 
ander H.  Holley,  second  son  of  John 
Milton  Holley,  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  all  the  activities  of  this 
locality  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
a  sketch  of  his  life  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  this  magazine.  His 
son,  Alexander  L.  Holley,  whose  me- 
chanical ability  evinced  itself  in  his 
boyhood  years  in  Lakeville,  secured 
an  international  reputation  through 
his  introduction  of  the  Bessemer  steel 
process  into  this  country,  and  his 
treatises  on  ordnance  and  armor.  Ho 
died  in  middle  life,  just  as  the  labor 
of  years  was  beginning  to  bear  returns 
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of  honor  and  wealth.  Frederick  Hol- 
ley,  one  of  the  sons  of  Newman  Hol- 
ley,  Esq.,  spent  his  whole  life  in  Lake- 
ville,  and  was  a  representative  farmer. 
Augustus  and  Peter  Buell  Porter 
were  sons  of  Colonel  Joshua  Porter. 
The  name  of  Augustus  Porter  of  Ni- 
agara Falls,  is  associated  with  the  en- 
tire history  of  permanent  settlement 
and  progress  in  western  New  York. 
His  surveys  of  the  "Holland  Pur- 
chase" and  later  of  the  "Western  Re- 
serve" were  of  incalculable  value  in 
opening  that  whole  territory,  Peter 
B.  Porter,  also  of  Niagara,  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  Secretary  of 
New  York  state,  Commissioner  on  the 
boundary  between  the  states  and  the 
British  possessions,  and  Secretary  of 
War  during  a  part  of  the  administra- 
iton  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  oc- 
cupied a  conspicuous  place  in  the  War 
of  1812,  especially  in  the  Hattle  of 
Fort  Eric,  and  was  brevetted  major- 
general  soon  after  Liuidy's  Lane.  Lot 
Norton  first,  born  in  Farminglon,  was 
a  son  of  Thomas  Norton  of  that  town, 
an  original  proprietor  of  Salisbury. 
He  settled  on  a  farm  between  Lake- 
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ville  and  Lime  Rock,  near  the  hill 
which  took  its  name  from  him.  Both 
he,  his  son  Lot  Norton,  second,  and 
his  grandson.  Lot  Norton,  third,  were 
town  magistrates  and  representatives 
in  the  General  Assembly,  and  were 
among  the  most  influential  citizens. 

The  late  Samuel  S.  Robbins,  though 
a  native  of  Canaan,  was  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  iron  industries  at  Falls 
Village,  Lime  Rock,  and  elsewhere. 
He  moved  from  Lime  Rock  to  Lake- 
viile  in  1859,  and  was  of  the  firm  of 
Robbins,  Burrall  &  Company,  bankers, 
established  in  1874.  Mr.  Robbins' 
widow,  Mrs,  Sally  Porter  Holley  Rob- 
bins, now  in  her  ninety-third  year,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  liv- 
ing native  of  Lakeville. 

Robert  Bostwick,  at  Hudson.  Xew 
^'ork,  was  another  iron  worker  of  the 
old  school.  His  activities  covered 
a  considerable  area,  as  he  was  the 
managing  member  of  the  Sharon  Val- 
ley Iron  Company,  and  an  active  di- 
rector of  the  Iron  Bank  of  Falls  Vil- 
lage. He  moved  to  Lakeville  from 
Mt.  Riga  furnace  in  1847. 

The  late  George  Chittenden  Dodge 
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was  another  citizen  widely  known  in 
this  locality.  His  home  was  on  Dodge 
Hill  in  Lakeville,  now  more  commonlv 
known  as  Dostwick  Hill.  .Mr.  Dodge 
exiierienced  trying  changes  of  fortune 
and  died  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation.  The  picture  of 
him  which  appears  in  this  article  is 
said  to  represent  him  in  a  peculiarly 
characteristic  attitude, 

Walter  R.  Whittlesey,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  best  known  families  in  the 
north  part  of  Salisbury,  spent  a  good 
part  of  his  life  in  Lakeville.  He  was 
the  first  treasurer  of  the  Salisbury 
Savings  Society,  and  held  the  office 
for  seventeen  years.  In  1850  he  built 
the  house  which  is  now  the  residence 
of  Mr.  George  B.  Burrall. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Knight  came  to  lake- 
ville in  1851  from  his  birthplace,  .Staf- 
ford Springs,  this  state.  His  life  work 
was  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  one  class  of  mental  and  physical 
unfortvmates,  and  from  his  untiring 
labors  grew  the  Connecticut  School 
for  Imbeciles. 


Among  other  physicians  in  Lake- 
ville during  the  last  century,  were  Dr. 
Henry  iMsh,  who  moved  to  Lee,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1845,  Dr.  Asabel  Hum- 
phrey, and  Dr.  William  J.  Barry  who 
came  from  Hartford  and  practiced 
here  from  1835  to  1846,  when  he  re- 
turned to  that  city.  About  the  time 
of  his  departure.  Dr.  Benjamin  Welch, 
a  native  of  Norfolk,  began  practice. 
He  was  a  particularly  skillful  surgeon. 
He  would  ha\'e  made  a  fortinie  out  of 
manufacturing  splints  after  a  patent 
process  of  his  own,  if  he  had  pushed 
the  enterprise  with  greater  energy. 

.■\niong  the  most  familiar  local  in- 
dustrial concerns  was  the  partnership 
of  Tupper  and  Wood,  carriage  makers 
and  blacksmiths.  The  firm  name  was 
popularly  transposed  to  "Wood  an' 
Tupper,"  a  combination  which  more 
nearly  conformed  to  the  Yankee  no- 
tion ot  euphony  anil  slurring  pronun- 
ciation. Growing  children  also  acquir- 
ed "Wood  an'  Tupper"  with  ease, 
from     its    phonetic    resemblance    to 
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wooden    dipper,   painfully    associated     land  practiced  medicine  in  New  York 
with   the   wash-basin   in   the  kitchen     city  for  some  years.     He  returned  to 


sink.  Lorenzo  Tupper  and  George 
Wood  were  the  partners,  and  curious- 
ly enough  they  were  bom  within  a 
year  of  each  other  and  died  within  a 
year  of  each  other.  "Colonel"  Tapper 
was  a  man  of  affairs,  magistrate,  rep- 
resentative, postmaster,  station  master, 
and  judge  of  probate.  He  was  con- 
spicuous for  many  years  as  a  "trying" 
justice  of  the  peace,  an  office  of  great 
local  importance  until  recent  years, 
and  by  reason  of  his  familiarity  with 
the  conduct  of  civil  cases,  he  was  fre- 
quently appointed  by  probate  courts 
a  commissioner  on  estates,  and  by  the 
superior  court  a  committee  in  civil 
cases  outside  of  his  own  jurisdiction. 
A  late  chief  justice  of  Connecticut 
once  remarked,  that  for  quickness  of 
perception,  clearness  of  statement  anil 
fairness  of  judgment,  he  had  never 
met  Jndge  Tiipper's  equal. 

Peter  I'arnam,  of  more  than  usual 
eilucalion,  kqit  a  well-known  hostelry 
for  simie  years,  and  was  the  first  post- 
uuisItT  appointed  in  Salisbury.  Two 
of  his  !,T;m<lsons,  John  F.  and  EHsha 
W.  ("levolaud,  were  bom  in  Copoke, 
\.  v.,  but  passed  many  years  in  Salis- 
bury. This  was  especially  true  of  John 
F.  Cleveland,  who  was  frequcnlly  an 
officer  of  the  tiiwn,  and  lived  on  his 
fine  farm  on  Town  Hill.     Dr.  Clevc- 


Lakeville  in  1856,  but  was  not  in  reg- 
ular practice  after  that  year. 
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The  Hon.*  John  H,  Hubbard  was 
born  on  Town  Hill,  and  practiced  law 
in  Lakeviile  from  1826  to  1855,  when 
he  removed  to  the  county  seat.  His 
nephew,  General  James  Hubbard,  at- 
tained the  highest  rank  of  any  Salis- 
bury man  in  the  Civil  War,  and  died 
some  years  ago  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Captain  Oren  H.  Knight  was  an- 
other of  the  famous  "Second  Connec- 
ticut Heavies,"  and  died  before  he  was 
thirty,  of  wounds  received  near  Pet- 
ersburg,  Virginia. 

Colonel  Jared  S.  Harrison  held  var- 
ious positions  of  trust  in  the  gift  of 
the  town.  He  moved  into  the  village 
from  the  "Harrison  District"  a  year 
or  two  before  his  death. 

In  1825  there  were  not  more  than 
forty  dwellings,  stores  and  public 
buildings  in  Lakeviile.  Twenty-five 
years  later  the  number  had  nearly 
doubled.  In  1825  there  was  only  one 
house  on  the  east  side  of  Main  street 
between  the  points  now  occupied  by 
the  estate  of  J.  M.  Miller  and  the  Da- 
vis Digging  Company's  railway  siding. 

The  name,  Lakeviile.  was  recogniz- 


ed by  the  post  office  department  in 
1846,  at  which  time  the  name.  Furn- 
ace Village,  by  which  it  had  been 
known  for  some  years,  was  discarded. 
In  early  times  the  village  was  fre- 
quently called  Salisbury  Furnace,  or 
more  often  simply  Salisbury,  as  a 
part  of  the  town.  The  increased  ac- 
cessability  afforded  by  the  railroads 
has  had  much  to  do  witli  what  growth 
the  village  has  enjoyed.  The  old 
Housatonic  railroad  was  extended 
north  from  New  Milford  in  1842,  and 
furnished  Lakeviile  with  a  connection 
at  Falls  Village.  Just  ten  years  later 
trains  began  to  run  over  the  New 
York  and  Harlem  railroad  between 
N'ew  York  and  Chatham,  and  Miller- 
ton  came  into  existence,  Ex-Govern- 
or Holley  was  an  active  promoter  of 
the  Harlem  extension  north  of  Dover, 
and  was  also  deeply  interested  in 
building  the  Connecticut  Western 
railroad,  which  was  opened  in  1871 
and  gave  Lakeviile  a  station  of  its 
own.  Indeed  the  Connecticut  Western 
owed  much  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
citizens  of  Salisbury  who  subscribed 
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raised  among  the  citizens  Of  any  other 
town  along  the  hne. 

In  the  coarse  of  this  catalogue  of 
facts,  hardly  a  word  has  been  written 
about  the  scenery  of  Salisbury,  The 
beauty  of  it  nnist  be  seen  to  be  real- 
ized, and  felt  to  be  loved  with  the  af- 
fection of  those  who  are  born  in  the 
midst  of  it. 

From  the  first,  and  especially  since 
the  Salisbury  letters  appeared  in  Hen- 
ry Ward  Beecher's  "Star  Papers," 
this  has  been  a  region  to  which  have 
journeyed  those  whose  solace  is  the 
tiills.  Its  simple  annals  can  interest 
only  those  who  are  mindful  of  the 
^trufigles  and  achievements  of  the 
forefathers,  but  its  natural  beauty  and 
the  life  of  its  recently  established 
schools,  constitute  a  direct  claim  upon 
the  notice  of  the  world  at  large. 

In  a  summary  that  demands  the  di- 

cAPTAiH  OKBN  H.  KNKiHT,  JXD  c.  V.  i[.  A.      vorcc  of  fictioH  ffoni  fact.  our  icono- 

Died  in  ««rvi(*  iSGi  clastic  battcfv  must  bc  trained   for  a 

paragraph  upon  that  pathetic  vestige 

one  hundred  and  three  thousand  dol-    of  the  so-called  "Montgomery  House" 

lars,  an   amount   which  exceeded  by    on  Town  Hill, 

over  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  that        This  notable  landmark,  indissolubly 
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connected,  in  the  popular  min<I,  with 
General  Richard  Montgomery,  was 
originally  a  pretentious  mansion,  built 
in  1773  by  Jabez  Swift,  Esq.,  a  native 
of  Comw^all,  this  county,  and  the  ear- 
liest setued  lawyer  in  Salisbury. 
Swift's  plans  and  purse  were  not  com- 
mensurate, and  the  house  which  he 
built,  but  was  unable  to  complete  in  all 
its  details,  was  long  known  as  "Swift's 
Folly."  In  the  same  year,  1773,  Mont- 


I 


gomery  married  Janet  Livingston  and 
was  living  at  Rhinebeck  on  the  Hud- 
son when  he  was  called  into  the  Con- 
tinental service  in  June,  1775.  In  the 
month  of  December,  following,  Mont- 
gomery fell  at  Quebec.  Jabez  Swift 
also  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  in  1776,  Robert  Livingston,  who 
had  interest  in  Salisbury  iron  mines 
and  without  doubt  was  familiar  with 
the  unsurpassed  view  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Town  Hill,  bought  "Swift's 
Folly"  from  Heman  Swift,  brother  of 
Jabez, 

Another  year  passed,  and  the  Brit- 
ish under  General  Vaughan  advanced 
up  the  Hudson,  ravaging  the  country 
as  they  advanced,  and  burned  Cler- 
mont, the  lower  manor  of  the  Living- 
ston's. The  occupants  of  Clermont, 
among  them  the  widow  of  Montgom- 
ery, sought  refuge  on  the  out-of-the- 
way  estate  recently  bought  by  their 
kinsman,  and  there  lived  a  few  weeks, 
rntil  their  safe  return  to  the  manor 
was  practicable. 

From  a  perusal  of  these  facts  and  a 
history  of  Montgomery  prior  to  his 
marriage,  it  is  evident  that  if  he  even 
so  much  as  saw  "Swift's  Folly,"  it 
must  have  been  on  some  casual  visit 
to  Salisbury. 

So,  having  pointed  out  the  rude 
path  cut  by  the  pioneers,  Mr.  Eaton 
now  describes  the  educational  and 
commercial  conditions  of  today. 
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INVIGORATING  ATMOSPHERE  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  HEIGHTS- 
HOME  OF  MANV  OF  THE  LEADING  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS IN  THIS  COUNTRY 


BY 


EDWARD  BAILEY  EATON ' 


THE  hill  section  of  Connecticut 
gives  this  historic  State  a 
claim  to  distinction  for  its 
scenic  beauty.  Appropriately 
titled  "The  American  Switzerland," 
the  Southern  Berkshires  and  the 
Litchfield  hills  have  become  the  Mecca 
of  those  who  love  the  wildwood  and 
the  lake.  The  invigorating  atmos- 
phere of  the  mountain  heights  has 
given  it  wide  renown,  and  the  beauti- 
ful winding  drives  under  the  branches 
of  towering  maples  are  lined  with 
summer  homes  and  educational  insti- 
tutions, its  climatic  changes  having 
made  it  the  center  of  some  of  the  best 
educational  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  center  of  the  village  is  the 
quaint  country  thoroughfare  with  its 
mercantile  establishments  and  its  hos- 
pitable merchant  men. 

Though    apparently    remote     from 
the  main  lines  of  travel,  Lakeville  is 


easy  of  access  from  New  York  and 
other  central  points.  It  lies  between 
the  Harlem  division  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Berkshire  division  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford railroads.  Connection  is  made 
with  the  former  at  Millerton,  N.  Y.^ 
(four  miles  distant)  by  the  Central 
New  England  railway  which  passes 
through  Lakeville,  and  with  the  latter 
by  the  same  road  at  Canaan,  nine 
miles  distant.  The  Berkshire  division 
also  has  a  station  at  Falls  Village^ 
about  four  miles  drive  from  Lakeville. 
The  run  from  New  York  city  to  Mil- 
lerton occupies  about  two  hours  and  a 
quarter,  and  during  the  summer  sea- 
son there  is  through  car  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  Lakeville.  The 
round  trip  fare  by  this  route  is  $4.00. 
The  Central  New  England  railway 
also  affords  direct  connection  with 
Poughkecpsie  on  the  west  and  Hart- 
ford on  the  east. 
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On  a  hill  overlooking  the  village, 
standing  against  a  background  of  deep 
foilage,  is  the  magnificent  building 
of  the  Taconic  School,  the  outgrowth 
of  a  little  school  that  occupied  a  cot- 
tage during  the  first  three  years  of  its 
existence.  The  capacity  of  this  school 
since  its  occupancy  four  years  ago  has 
been  so  taxed  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  pupils  that  action  is  soon  to  be 
taken  toward  enlarging  the  school's 
facilities  by  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional buildings  on  the  property. 

The  presiding  head  is  Miss  Lilian 
Dixon,  under  whose  careful  manage- 
ment the  school  has  acquired  a  recog- 
nition throughout  the  country  among 
parents  who  desire  to  afford  tlieir 
daughters  the  simple,  healthful,  earn- 
est life  that  leads  to  the  development 
of  noble  womanhood. 

The  routine  enables  each  student 
to  receive  attention  necessary  to  her 
highest  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment, and  in  case  of  any  backwardness 
resulting  from   a  pupil's   illness,  she 


is  provided  with  individual  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  a  course  of  special 
physical  exercise.  By  its  proximity 
to  the  Hotchkiss  School,  its  pupils 
gain  the  advantage  of  access  to  many 
valuable  lectures  and  enjoyable  enter- 
tainments at  that  institution,  whose 
head  master,  Mr.  Edward  G.  Coy,  is 
one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Taconic  School. 

Its  cheerful  and  dignified  home-like 
environments  are  combined  with  edu- 
cational advantages  equal  to  those  of 
any  school  in  the  country.  All  its  in- 
structors are  specialists  in  their  de- 
partments, and  nearly  all  are  college 
graduates.  To  their  aid,  come  once 
each  year  the  members  of  the  Advis- 
orj'  Board,  Director  Dewey  from  the 
Chicago  University,  President  Wool- 
ley  from  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  Dean 
Sanders  from  Yale  and  Professor 
Calkins  from  Wcllesley,  who  contrib- 
ute to  the  management  the  results  of 
their  experiences  in  broader  fields. 
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The  Hotchkiss  School,  an  endowed 
school  for  boys,  is  devoted  by  the 
statutes  of  foundation  exclusively  to 
preparation  for  college  and  university. 
It  was  founded  in  i^i  by  Mrs.  Maria 
H.  Hotchkiss,  a  native  of  Salisbury, 
and  was  opened  for  instruction  on 
October  19th,  1892.  It  was  at  first 
limited  to  50  rooms,  but  additional 
accommodations  were  soon  called  for 
and  the  number  of  rooms  was  doubled. 
In  1894  the  number  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  erection  of  masters' 
cottages,  and  the  present  attendance, 
including  day  scholars,  is  164.  The 
total  attendance  since  the  opening  has 
bt'cn  about  700.  The  pupils  have  rep- 
resented every  section  of  our  own 
country  and  several  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  have  continued  their 
studies  in  the  foremost  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country.  There  are 
14  instructors,  as  follows:  Head  Mas- 
ter, Edward  G.  Coy,  M,  A.,  Greek ; 
Masters,  J.  Garner  Estill,  M.  A., 
Mathematics :  Rev,  Huber  Gray 
Buehler.  M.  A.,  English;  Walter  H. 
Buell,  M.  A.,  French  and  German ; 
John   Edmund   Barss,    M.A.,   Latin; 


Otto  F.  Monahan,  Physical  Training; 
James  Denman  Meeker,  B.  A.,  Greek ; 
Leslie  D.  Bissell,  Ph.D.,  Physics; 
George  Willis  Creelman,  B.  A,,  Latin 
and  Mathematics ;  Alfred  Bates  Hall, 
B.  A.,  History ;  Oscar  A.  Beverstock, 
B.  A.,  English  and  French ;  Henry  H, 
Conover,  M.S.,  Mathematics;  Edwin 
Wilkes  Van  Deusen,  A.  M.,  Greek  and 
Latin;  William  Mason  Evans,  M,  A., 
Elocution. 

The  master  in  Physical  Training 
has  absolute  authority  and  supervision 
over  the  playgrounds  and  all  the  ath- 
letics of  the  school.  The  school  is 
divided  for  indoor  athletics  into  the 
Olympian  and  Pithian  societies,  which 
have  their  annual  prize  competition 
the  latter  ]iart  of  February. 

The  -Agora  and  The  Forum  are 
rival  societies  devoted  to  literary  and 
oratorical  training. 

The  St.  Luke's  Society  was  organ- 
ized to  promote  Christian  fellowship 
and  sustain  the  religious  life  of  the 
school.  The  school  maintains  its  own 
Sunday  services. 

The  Library  contains  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  volumes. 
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The  Course  of  Study  is  organized 
into  departments  of  instruction,  each 
in  charge  of  an  expert.  It  covers  four 
years  and  prepares  for  both  Classical 
and  Scientific  requirements. 

The  government  and  discipline  are 
intended  to  be  wholly  in  the  interest 
of  trustworthy  boys,  .and  are  conduct- 
ed on  a  theory  that  a  boy's  sense  of 
honor  should  be  respected  and  en- 
couraged to  the  utmost  degree. 
Every  boy  must  room  alone.  The 
annual  charge  —  covering  tuition, 
board,  rent  and  care  of  furnished 
room,  heating,  and  electric  light  — 
is  seven  hundred  dollars.  A  limited 
number  of  scholarships  are  available 
for  ambitious  boys  of  high  character 
but  slender  means. 

The  school  is  situated  on  high 
ground  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Won- 
onscopomuc,  and  coinmands  one  of 
the  most  delightful  outlooks  in  New 
England.  The  Main  Buildings  have 
a  frontage  of  324  feet.  They  inclu<le 
Chapel,  School  Stu<ly  for  the  younger 
boys,  class  rooms,  I-aboratory,  Library 
and  Reading  Room,  dormitories  for 
50  boys.  Offices,  Gymnasium  with 
swimming  pool  and  bathrooms. 


Members  of  the  two  upper  classes, 
room,  so  far  as  possible,  in  BisselJ 
Hall. 

The  Trustees  of  the  School  are : 
Professor  Andrew  W,  Phillips,  Pres- 
ident, ■  New  Haven;  Ex-President 
Timothy  Dwight,  New  Haven ;  Chas. 
H.  Bissell,  Lakcville;  George  B.  Brr- 
rail,  Lakeville;  Milo  B.  Richardson, 
Lime  Rock;  Edwin  W.  Spurr,  Falls 
Village;  William  Bissell,  M.  D.,  Lake- 
ville; Edward  G.  Coy,  Secretary, 
Lakeville ;  Morris  W.  Seymour, 
Bridgeport ;  Rev.  John  G.  Goddard, 
Salisbury ;  Robert  Scoville,  Chapin- 
ville. 

During  the  school  year,  1902-1903, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  a  special 
endowment  fund  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Of  this  sum  about 
fifty  thousand  dollars  has  been  already 
secured. 

Through  the  liberality  of  George 
F.  Baker,  Esq.,  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  the 
school  has  acquired  an  athletic  field 
of  about  twelve  acres,  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  the  regular  sports  of  the 
school. 
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The  town  of  Salisbury  bids  fair  to 
become  as  noted  for  its  schools  as  it  is 
already  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  Sit- 
uated on  the  hill  overlooking  Twin 
Lakes,  is  a  new  building,  a  good  ex- 
ample of  colonial  architecture,  St. 
Austin's  School  for  boys.  It  is  most 
fortunate  in  its  location,  for  it  com- 
mands views  of  astonishing  grandeur 
in  every  direction.  Happy  the  boys 
who  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  classic  authors  and  mathematical 
problems  amid  so  much  of  the  beauty 
of  Nature,  which  teaches  lessons  of 
eternal  value  without  effort  on  the 
part  of  her  pupils.  There  are  the 
waters  of  Washince  and  Washininp; 
to  bathe  and  boat  in,  streams  to  fish 
in,  caves  and  glens  to  explore,  and 
there  is,  above  all,  the  strength  for 
work  and  play  that  is  enjoyed  by  those 


who  live  in  the  hills.  This  school  has 
accommodations  for  only  a  limited 
number.  It  is  perfect  in  its  equip- 
ment. The  buildings  are  new,  and  in 
every  detail  they  show  not  only  archi- 
tectural beauty  but  admirable  provis- 
ion for  the  needs  of  a  boarding  school. 
In  one  wing  are  the  school  rooms. 
laboratory  and  gymnasium ;  in  the 
main  building  are  the  dormitories,  liv- 
ing rooms  for  masters  and  boys,  lock- 
er rooms  and  chapel ;  in  another  wing 
are  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  servants' 
quarters  and  infirmary.  All  parts  are 
luider  one  roof,  and,  both  in  construc- 
tion and  decoration,  everything  sug- 
gests the  comfortable  country  house 
rather  than  an  educational  institution. 
The  school  property  consists  of 
nearly  two  hundred  acres.  Part  of 
this  is  devoted  to  the  uses  of  a  farm. 
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which  supplies  the  school  with  iv.ilk 
and  vegetables.  A  part  iiuich  appre- 
ciated by  the  boys  is  woodland,  and  a 
part  is  graded  for  a  ball  field  and 
tennis  courts. 

In  snch  institutions,  no  matter  how 
excellent  the  buildings  and  how  com- 
plete the  equipment,  and  these  in  the 
case  of  St.  Austin's  arc  wonderfidly 
perfect,  the  school's  worth  depemls 
very  largely  on  the  directing  influ- 
ence. The  he.id  master,  the  Rev.  Geo. 
E.  Qnailc,  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Epis- 
co|>al  church,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  and  ex])erienced  in 
such  respon.-iible  work  as  he  is  now 
conductinjj.  He  was  for  seven  years 
head  master  of  St.  Austin's  School 
in  Staten  Island,  X.  Y.,  and  through 
that  connection  the  school  has  gained 
the  interest  of  sonic  of  the  leading 
churchmen  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
of  Connecticut. 
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Copies  of  The  Connecticut  Maga- 
zine of  this  issue  are  on  sale  exclusive- 
ly at  the  pharmacy  of  E,  A,  Eldridge, 
in  the  new  Holley  Block,  The  busi- 
ness which  Mr,  Eldridge  now  owns 
was  established  in  1895  by  E,  R,  La 
Place,  and  five  years  later  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Eldridge. 

The  drug  store  occupies  the  site  of 
the  old  one-story  building  originally 
occupied  as  a  grocery  store.  The  old 
building  was  moved  to  the  south  Tft 
1894  to  make  place  for  the  new  Hol- 
ley Block.  The  store  is  located  in  the 
northern  end  of  the  Holley  Block,  on 
the  comer  of  the  street  leading  to  the 
depot.  It  has  a  frontage  of  30  feet 
with  handsome  display  windows,  and 
a  depth  of  over  60  feet.    The  fixtures 


are  the  most  modern  and  afford  an  air 
of  cheerfidness  and  comfort  through- 
out. The  store  is  finely  equipped  with 
electric  lights  and  acetylene  gas,  and 
is  heated  by  steam. 

Mr.  Eldridge  is  one  of .  Lakeville's 
best  known  citizens  and  has  built  up  a 
thriving  business.  Besides  the  usual 
line  of  medicines  and  druggist's  sup- 
plies, his  stock  includes  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  confectionery,  and  a  variety 
of  the  best  brands  of  cigars,  tobacco 
and  smokers'  supplies,  dainty  station- 
ery and  photographic  materials,  a 
large  line  of  musical  sundries  and  sec- 
ular and  sacred  songs. 

Anticipating  the  needs  of  the  many 
fishing  parties  during  the  summer 
months,  Mr.  Eldridge  also  carries  in 
stock  an  ample  line  of  fishing  tackle. 
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THE  NSW  WONOKKO  HOUU 


In  the  center  of  the  Httle  village, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  scenes  of 
wild  and  picturesque  grandeur,  equip- 
ped with  everything  that  makes  life 
comfortable  and  recreation  pleasant, 
is  a  hostelry  that  is  thronged  during 
the  summer  months  with  guests  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  drawn  thither 
by  the  wonderful  restorative  powers 
of  the  highlands  of  Connecticut. 

The  New  AVononsco,  owned  and 
con'lucted  for  the  past  12  years  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Peabody,  is  a  nioiki  resort 
for  the  tired,  city-worn  business  men 
and  their  families.  Open  the  year 
round,  it  has  become  known  as  one  of 
the  most  attractive,  commercial  and 
sunimcr  hotels  in  western  Connecti- 
cut. With  accommodations  for  eighty 
guests,  and  in  addition  several  com- 


modious and  well  furnished  cottages, 
the  Wononsco  transforms  Lakeville  in 
the  summer  months  into  a  scene  of 
gaiety,  with  concerts,  hops  and  golf, 
tally-ho,  boating  and  fishing  parties, 
and  all  the  comforts  that  are  obtain- 
able in  city  life.  Lakeville  is  a  veri- 
table paradise  in  the  Connecticut  hills, 
and  the  Wononsco  extends  a  cheerful 
home  greeting  to  recreating  parties 
after  a  day  in  the  mountains,  on  the 
lakes  or  on  the  golf  course.  And  now 
as  the  snow  flies  and  the  rugged 
mountains  rise  like  great  white  spec- 
tres against  the  gray  December  skies, 
the  Wononsco  is  entertaining  its  win- 
ter outing  parties,  for  the  scenery  is 
just  as  grand  and  inspiring  in  the 
brisk  winter  months  in  these  high  alti- 
tudes as  it  is  when  the  landscape  is 
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clothed  in  the  rich  verdure  of  summer. 
The  Wononsco's  wide  open  fireplaces 
blaze  with  ^eat  crackling  logs  and 
the  spacious  parlors  extend  cheer  and 
comfort  to  its  guests. 

Such  outside  sports  as  hunting, 
sleighing,  skating,  coasting,  and  fishing 
through  the  clear  crystal  ice  of  the 
Lake  Wononscopomuc  furnish  an  in- 
vigorating pastime,  and  the  evenings 
around  the  fireplace  pass  all  too  soon 
after  a  healthful  and  satisfying  day  is 
completed. 

The  snn  parlor  of  the  \Vononsco, 
an  illustration  of  which  is  herewith 
produced,  is  lavish  with  its  palms  and 
potted  plants.  The  liandsonie  new  ad- 
dition to  the  hotel,  constructed  a  few 
years  ago,  practically  doubles  the  ca- 


pacity of  the  house,  and  includes  the- 
coinmodious  and  well-lighted  dining- 
room,  which  will  seat  over  loo  guests. 

The  Wononsco  stables  house  20 
well-groomed  horses  and  many  stylish 
carriages.  The  depot,  post  office,  bank 
and  telegraph  office  are  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  hotel  and  long 
distance  and  local  telephones  in  the 
hotel  office  are  at  the  service  of  the 
guests.  The  cuisine  is  excellent  and 
the  water  supply  is  from  a  crystal 
mountain  spring. 

Mr.  Peabody  is  conversant  with 
property  values  in  Lakeville,  and 
transacts  a  general  real  estate  business 
throughout  the  locality,  engaging 
largely  in  the  sale  of  lands  and  the- 
rental  of  summer  cottages. 
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The  A.  F.  Roberts  Co.,  Inc.,  are 
the  successors  to  the  business  founded 
in  '65  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Roberts.  Started 
on  a  sniall  scale  as  a  country  gfrocery, 
the  business  lias  gradually  expanded 
to  its  present  stage,  a  modern  fancy 
grocery  and  dry  goods  establit^hinent, 
catering  to  the  finest  trade.  Connect- 
ed with  the  building  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying cut,  is  a  new  cold  storage 
plant,  just  erected,  and  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
department. 

'J'he  officers  are  A.  F.  Roberts, 
President,  and  A.  C.  Roberts,  Treas- 
urer. 

Three  of  Lakeville's  enterprising 
citizens  are  identified  in  the  thriving 
business  house  of  A.  H.  Heaton  & 
Co.,  viz.:  A.  H.  Ilcatou,  H.  L.  Bar- 
nett,  and  Dr.  George  H.  Knight.  The 
partnership  was  begun  in  1899,  suc- 
ceeding the  G.  W.  Hall  Co.  The  firm 
occupies  the  entire  three  floors  and 
basement  of  the  building  shown  in  the 
accompanying    illustration,    the    floor 


space  of  the  main  store  being  40x60 
feet.  The  Company  handles  a  large 
tine  of  men's  furnishing  goods  and 
clothing,  house  furnishing  goods,  car- 
pets and  furniture,  fine  china,  etc., 
has  its  own  upholstering  department 
and  also  engages  in  picture  framing. 
The  store  is  located  on  Wheeler  street, 
facing  the  park, 

Lakeville's  only  jeweler  is  D.  H. 
Oakcs,  who  is  located  with  A,  H. 
Heaton  &  Co.  on  Wheeler  street.  Mr. 
()akes  began  business  in  Lakeville  in 
[895.  Tlie  development  of  the  private 
schools  in  the  locality  and  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  poimlation  of  the  vil- 
lage has  greatly  stimulated  the  de- 
mand along  this  hne.  Mr.  Oakes  car- 
ries a  complete  line  of  watches,  clocks, 
jewelry,  silverware,  and  optical  goods, 
and  does  a  large  repairing  business 
as  well.  Mr.  Oakcs  is  an  expert  with 
the  camera,  and  we  acknowledge  his 
valuable  services  to  The  Connecticut 
Magazine  in   his  photographic  work 
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for  illustrating  this  article.  He  has 
many  valuable  negatives  and  prints  oi 
scenes  in  and  about  Lakeville  on  sale 
at  his  store. 

The  banking  house  of  Robbins, 
Burrall  &  Co,  was  organized  in  1874, 
and  has  since  conducted  successfully 
a  general  banking  business  similar  to 
a  national  bank  in  every  respect  with 
the  exception  of  issuing  notes.  Messrs. 
Burrall  and  Norton  are  the  managers, 
and  Mr.  H.  B.  Callender  is  teller. 
The  finn  handles  only  high  grade  se- 
curities and  never  speculates. 

The  Salisbury  Savings  Society  was 
chartered  in  1848  and  has  occupied  its 
present  building  since  1864.  Mr. 
George  B.  Burrall  has  held  the  posi- 
tion of  president  for  over  forty  years, 
and  T.  L.  Norton  has  been  treasurer 
for  thirty-five  years.  John  C.  Holley, 
son  of  the  late  Governor  Holley,  and 
his  sister,  the  present  Mrs.  Rudd, 
were  the  first  depositors,  and  G.  B. 
Burrall  was  third  on  the  list,  which 
has  niimbere<l  nearly  eleven  thousand. 
The  present  number  of  open  accounts 


is  twenty-four  hundred,  representing 
$846,18142. 

The  Holley  Block,  built  in  1895  by 
the  Holley  Mfg.  Co.,  stands  upon  the 
site  of  the  general  store  conducted  at 
different  periods  by  A.  H.  Holley, 
Holley  &  Co.,  William  Jones,  Griggs, 
Chapin,  and  Bissell  and  Bartram, 

The  block  has  a  frontage  of  100  feet 
on  Main  street,  and  is  64  feet  deep. 
It  is  lighted  in  part  by  electricity,  and 
in  part  by  acetylene  gas  from  the  plant 
of  The  Lakeville  Gas  Co. 

The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  post 
office,  and  the  stores  of  H.  J.  Bissell, 
E.  E.  Bartram  and  E.  A.  Eldridge ; 
on  the  second  floor  are  four  dwelling 
rooms  and  Union  Hall.  The  latter  is 
the  meeting  place  of  O.  H.  Knight 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  Hiram  Eddy  Camp,  S. 
of  v.,  O.  H.  Knight  W.  R.  C,  Court 
Wononsco,  F.  of  A.,  and  its  auxiliary, 
the  Circle  of  Lady  Foresters,  and  the 
Camp  of  Modern  Woodmen  of  Amer- 
ica, 

The  third  floor  is  occupied  exclu- 
sively by  Montgomery  Lodge,  F.  & 
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A.  M.,  chartered  in  1783,  and  Hema- 
tite Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons. 
The  Masonic  Hall  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  equipped  In  the  State. 

In  1844  Alexander  H.  Holley  erect- 
ed a  factory  npon  the  site  of  the  old 
furnace,  and  began  to  manufacture 
pocket  cutlery.  In  1846  Nathan  W. 
Merwin  was  taken  into  partnership, 
and  Holley  &  Merwin  conducted  the 
business  until  1850,  when  George  B. 
Burrall  became  a  partner  and  the  finn 
name  was  changed  to  Holley  &  Co. 
In  1854  Holley  &  Co.  was  merged 
into  the  Holley  Mfg.  Co.,  which  was 
incorporated  in  that  year. 

Governor  Holley  was  president  of 
the  Company  imtij  his  death  in  1887. 
His  successors  were  the  late  John  L. 
Merwin  and  Milton  H.  Robbins. 

George  B.  Burrall  was  secretary 
from  1854  to  1866,  and  treasurer  from 
1866  to  1883.  He  was  also  general 
agent  or  manager  for  a  number  of 
vears. 

The  late  William  B.  Rudd  was 
elected   secretary   in    1866,  and   treas- 


urer in  1883,  and  held  these  ofBces 
as  well  as  that  of  manager  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1901, 

Although  this  concern  has  been  sur- 
passed in  point  of  size  by  many  of  the 
large  manufactories  of  recent  years, 
it  retains  its  reputation  for  the  high- 
est quality  of  product,  and  is  recog- 
nized locally  as  one  of  the  chief  fac- 
tors in  the  prosperity  of  Lakeville  for 
over  half  a  century. 

This  industry  has  been  the  means 
of  introducing  a  new  element  into  the 
population  in  the  persons  of  English- 
men from  Sheffield,  the  great  cutlery 
cenler.  The  usual  number  of  em- 
ployees is  between  forty  and  fifty,  and 
at  the  present  time  over  60  per  cent, 
are  of  English  birth  or  parentage. 

The  original  factory  built  in  1844 
is  still  occupied,  and  is  beyond  ques- 
tion the  only  building  in  America 
which  has  been  used  continuously  and 
exclusively  for  nearly  sixty  years  in 
the  manufacture  of  pocket  knives. 
The  main  factory,  an  illustration  of 
which  appears,  was  built  in  1866, 


MODERN  SCIENCE  OF    BUILDING  AS  EXEMPLIFIED 

IN  HIGHLAND  COURT 

IMPOSING  EDIFICE  REFLECTING  THE  TENDENCY 
OF  CONTEMPORARY  LIFE— ITS  INTERIOR  A  STUDY 
IN  THE  DECORATORS'  ART—GENIUS  AND  SKILL 
CO-OPERATING    IN    ITS    CONSTRUCTION 


Photographs  taken  for  The  Connecticut  Magazine 

by  Frank  M.  Johnson 


THE  science  of  building  has 
during  the  past  few  years 
received  a  wonderful  im- 
petus. In  no  line  of  the  world's  work 
is  greater  skill  and  ingenuity  being 
exerted.  While  it  is  but  a  few  years 
ago  that  this  was  a  sparsely  settled 
territory  with  now  and  then  a  country 
farmhouse,  it  is  estimated  today  that 
there  are  nearly  210,000     homes     in 


Connecticut  and  about  17,000,000  in 
the  entire  United  States.  In  the  course 
of  evolution  the  home,  too,  has  under- 
gone marvelous  changes.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  in  an  article  in  another  part  of 
this  magazine  tells  an  interesting 
story  of  life  before  the  burning  log 
at  the  fireside  of  sixty-five  years  ago. 
In  contrasting  the  old  with  the  mod- 
em there  can  be  no  better  example  of 
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tliL-  constructors'  skill  of  Uxlay  than 
Highland  Court,  in  which  is  embodied 
all  ihat  is  recent  in  the  annals  of  in- 
vention. This  massi\e  structure, 
which  was  over  two  years  in  process 
of  construclion,  is  an  iniposinjj  edifice 
of  red  brick,  laid  in  Flemish  tmnd 
with  white  mortar  and  trimmed  with 
white  marble.  Its  interior  is  a  study 
in  the  decorators'  art  beinp  of  dull 
finish  red  birch,  and  containing  about 
450  rooms.  The  building  is  planned 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  H  with  numer- 
ous lighted  courts,  the  main  entrance 
being  radiant  under  a  ceiling  of  gold 
leaf,  and  the  thousands  of  electric 
lights  blending  with  the  beauty  of  the 
interior. 

In  Oriental  splendor     the     drawing 
room,  hung  with  costly  tapestry  and 


Japanese  leather,  delicately  illustrates 
the  modem  art  culture;  its  Venetian 
iron  light  casting  a  red  glow  over  the 
rich  tiling  of  the  mantel  and  the  hand- 
frescoing  of  the  ceiling. 

The  dining  hall,  with  its  side  walls 
of  old  ivory  finish  and  its  ceilings  of 
panels  in  gold  leaf  irradescent  with 
200  electric  bulbs  glistening  from  the 
projecting  cornices  overhead,  seats 
over  100  guests. 

The  hallways,  carpeted  in  maroon 
velvet,  lead  to  75  suites,  varying  in 
size  from  one  room  and  bath  to  eight 
rooms  and  bath,  many  of  them  being 
models  in  art  furnishing  and  all  of 
them  exemplifying  the  modem  ideas 
in  domesticity,  being  replete  with  prod- 
ucts of  recent  inventive  genius ; — 
electric  and  gas  lights,  call  bells,  and 
private  telephones.  There  are  open 
fireplaces  supplying  heat  through  gas 
process;  there  is  a  long  distanced  tel- 
ephone switchboard  just  off  from  the 
main  hall  at  the  entrance,  connecting 
with  every  apartment,  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  competent  operator ;  the 
entire  building  is  heated  by  the  Broo- 
niell  Vapor  system,  using  cast  iron 
sectional  boilers  of  mor^  than  10,000 
feet  capacity,  only  eight  ounces  pres- 
sure is  required  as  the  ;ystem  is  oper- 
ated without  air  valves  and  is  abso- 
lutely noiseless. 

In  the  basement  are  metallic  dry- 
rooms  heated  by  steam;  there  are 
dumb  waiters  for  delivery  purposes 
and  modern  passenger  elevator  ser- 
vice; with  private  sanitary  bathrooms 
wainscoted  with  white  polished  mar- 
ble and  having  marble  fioors. 

The  kitchen  is  equipped  with  all  the 
twentieth  century  facilities  for  hygi- 
enic cooking:  there  is  a  French  steel 
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range,  hard-coal  boilers,  steam  tables 
and  closets  for  dish  warming,  auto- 
matic coffee  urns,  private  bakery,  and 
cold  storage  plant. 

There  is  not  a  building  in  Connecti- 
cut which  more  forcibly  reflects  the 
tendency  of  contemporary  life.  The 
problems  of  living  are  here  met  and 
solved.  Not  only  comfort,  but  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  is  provided,  and  or- 
chestral concerts  are  given  in  the  din- 
ing hall  Wednesday  evenings,  while 
through  the  winter  months  literary 
entertainments  and  musicals  are  to  be 
presented. 

Highland  Court  was  built  by  the 
Highland  Court  corporation, — incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Connecticut, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
strjcting  this  immense  building.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  G.  G.  Merrow  is  president, 
and  George  W.  Merrow,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Not  only  the  building  but  the  din- 
ing room  also  is  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  corporation.  Mr.  Merrow 
resides  at  34  Forest  street,  and  is  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  Merrow 
Machine  Company,  located  at  28 
Laurel  street,  where  they  make  spec- 
ialties in  overseaming  machines  of  the 
hij^hcst  efficiency. 

Mr.  Georc^e  S.  Brij^i^ham  is  super- 
intendent, and  owin|>'  to  his  extensive 
experience  in  the  hotel  and  catering 
business  brings  much  of  value  to  the 
owners  of  the  building  as  well  as  its 
many  patrons.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  people  from  the  surrounding 
towns  may  find  here  elaborately  fur- 
nished apartments  where  they  may 
spend  the  winter  months  suites  have 
been  suitably  arranged  for  housekeep- 


ing with  all  the  conveniences  of  mod- 
em  times. 

In  going  into  further  detail  and  in 
placing  this  architectural  accomplish- 
ment on  record,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  men  to  whom  are  due  the 
credit  for  this  revelation  in  modem 
home  life. 

The  architects,  Lewis  D.  Bayley 
and  D.  Parsons  Goodrich,  have  again 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  perceive 
modem  necessities.  This  firm  was 
established  in  May,  1897,  Mr.  Bayley 
coming  to  Hartford  from  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  Mr.  Goodrich  from  Boston, 
both  being  experts  in  their  profession. 
They  soon  evolved  a  large  and  influ- 
ential clientele.  Among  the  note- 
worthy structures  erected  from  their 
plans  are  Lenox  Court,  the  "Har- 
vard." the  "Belden,"  the  recent  alter- 
ations in  the  State  Capitol  Building 
under  Governor  George  E.  Louns- 
bury,  and  many  fine  private  residences 
in  Hartford  and  vicinitv.  Mr.  Good- 
rich studied  his  profession  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
og)',  and  in  the  offices  of  H.  H.  Rich- 
ardson and  McKim,  Mead  and  White. 
Mr.  Hayley  has  just  returned  from  an 
extended  luiropean  tour,  during 
which  he  has  been  making  a  study  of 
the  noted  architecture  of  England, 
F* ranee,  Holland  and   Belgium. 

The  hardware  used  in  the  construc- 
tion and  in  the  present  organization  of 
Highland  Court  is  from  the  estab- 
lished house  of  Clapp  and  Treat,  most 
noteworthy  in  its  line  of  business. 
This  house  was  established  in  the  fall 
of  1883,  by  J.  C.  Stockwell,  and  its 
first  location  w-as  on  North  Main 
street.     In  April,  1883,  it  was  moved 
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to  its  present  site ;  and  in  the  following 
December  it  was  purchased  by  J.  Allen 
Youngs,  who  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  firm  in  1887.  The  premises 
occupied  by  the  concern  contain  up- 
wards of  four  thousand  square  feet  of 
floor-space,  and  the  finn  carries  on  an 
extensive  business  throughout  this 
section.  The  individual  members  are 
Messrs.  George  I.  Clapp  and  Irving 
C.  Treat,  both  of  whom  have  long 
been  identified  with  the  business  life 
of  the  city. 

Further  description  of  the  beating 
arrangement  will  be  of  value  to  all 
prospective  builders.  The  aforemen- 
tioned Backus  heaters,  resembling 
fireplaces,  convey  gas  through  pipe 
into  burner  under  the  boiler  or  log, 
which  contains  sufficient  water  when 


converted  into  steam  to  fill  the  sur- 
rounding radiator.  The  pressure  of 
the  gas  when  it  enters  the  burner 
takes  in  sufficient  air  to  make  perfect 
combustion  and  increases  the  volume 
of  flame  and  heating  capacity  about 
sixteen  times.  This  heat  is  applied  to 
produce  steam  from  the  small  body 
of  water  contained  in  the  log  or  boiler, 
which  distributes  the  heat  over  the 
radiating  surface  as  one  is  to  seven- 
teen hundred.  The  air  of  the  room 
or  rooms,  attracted  by  the  flame  comes 
in  contact  with  the  surface,  becomes 
heated  and  a  constant  circulation  is 
therefore  created,  the  dust,  microbes 
and  organic  matter  being  destroyed 
by  fire  and  leaving  the  air  absolutely 
pure  They  are  the  most  economical 
heaters  on  the  market  and  by  simply 
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burning  gas  they  give  the  comforts 
and  cheerfulness  of  an  open  lire  and 
are  highly  recommended  by  physi- 
cians and  endorsed  by  users  in  gen- 
eral. The  Backus  heaters  are  in 
many  of  the  finest  private  homes  and 
apartment  houses  in  the  city  and  de- 
livered and  set  up  range  from  $30.00 
up.  The  Backus  heaters  are  manu- 
factured by  the  Backus  Company  of 
Brandon,  Vt.,  and  sold  m  this  locality 
exclusively  by  Brown.  Thomson  & 
Co..  of  Hartford. 

One  of  the  greatest  demands  in 
modem  building  is  the  sanitary  sys- 
tem of  plumbing  and  in  this  expert 
skill  was  solicited,  the  responsibility 
being  with  Mark  J.  Hanlon  and 
James  J.  Murphy,  upon  whose  repu- 
tation and  previous  work  reliance  was 


safely  placed. 

"It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  owners 
to  furnish  the  very  best  plumbing  pro- 
curable, and  we  have  made  an  exhaus- 
tive search  with  this  end  in  view," 
states  the  contractors  Highland 
Court  stands  as  a  model  in  sanitary 
plumbing  and  adds  another  accom- 
plishment to  the  firm  of  Hanlon  and 
Murphy  of  280  Asylum  street,  Hart- 
ford, who  were  also  the  plumbers  for 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company's 
building,  the  City  Mission  in  this 
city.  St.  Mary's  Church  and  the  Gen- 
eral hospital  of  New  Britain,  also  the 
New  Britain  Grammar  School 

The  efficient  Broomell  heating  plant 
for  the  entire  building  was  installed 
by  the  Hartford  Heating  Company 
under  the  superintendency  of  John  J. 
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McKenna,  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  expert  in  this  line  of  construc- 
tion. The  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Company  is  Mr.  R.  W.  Farmer, 
and  the  concern  has  many  buildings 
commending  its  workmanship,  includ- 
ing the  Harvard,  Lenox  Court  and 
the  Universalist  building.  Tliey  have 
also  installed  the  Vacuum  system  for 
exhaust  steam  In  many  of  the  finest 
structures  in  the  State,  and  make  a 
specialty  of  factory  busines.s. 

The  cooking  apparaUis,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  kitchen,  caimot  be  ex- 
celled. It  is  the  Hul)  range  system 
by  Smith  and  .\nthony,  48  Union 
street.  Boston,  tlie  only  house  in  the 
country  in  this  line  of  business  opcr- 


COURT  APARTMENT 

ating  their  own  brass  and  iron  factor- 
ies. They  have  fitted  tip  many  of  the 
largest  hotels  and  institutions  in  the 
country  and  under  the  severest  tests 
their  eiriciency  and  durability  have 
been  fully  proven. 

Highland  Court  al.^^o  presents  a 
revolution  in  window  fixtures,  using 
the  new  combination  window  lock 
manufactured  by  the  International 
Burglar  Proof  Sash  and  Ualance  and 
Lock  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.I.,  through 
its  selling  agents  J.  C.  Ridivell  and 
Company,  237  Asylum  street,  Hart- 
ford. It  is  a  simple  device  by  which 
windows  may  be  opened  or  closed  by 
pressing  a  button  and  are  effectually 
balanced  and  automatically  locked  in 
any  position.     The   windows   can   be 
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left  securely  locked  at  any  height; 
there  are  no  ropes  or  metal  strips 
used  and  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
removal  of  sash  for  anv  purpose.  It 
is  entirely  concealed  from  view,  and 
requires  no  special  construction,  it 
being  possible  to  apply  it  to  old  build- 
ings. 

The  window  screening  at  Highland 
Court  has  been  an  interesting  prob- 
lem, it  being  necessary  to  thoroughly 
protect  871  windows.  It  has  been 
most  effectually  solved  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Femside,  of  60  Temple  street,  Hart- 
f<M"d.  This  enterprise  was  founded 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and 
has  been  under  the  able  management 
of  Mr.  Femside  since  January,  1903. 
His  practical  knowledge  and  his 
thorough  factory  equipment  of  mod- 


ern machinery  and  skilled  1 

have  all  been'  used  advuittgcotuly  in 

the  building  of  Highland  Conrt. 

The  magnificent  scheme  of  deoor»- 
tion,  which  has  been  completdy  ont- 
lined,  is  by  Rueger  k  Saling  of  ^ 
Prospect  street,  Hartford.  It  re- 
flects the  handiwork  of  the  true  ar- 
tist and  they  have  recently  been  tree- 
ing the  Masonic  Hall  at  Glastoofaiiiy. 
Mr.  Emil  Rueger  is  at  present  in 
Europe  and  upon  his  return  will  intro- 
duce into  the  decorators'  art  io  Con- 
necticut many  of  the  old-worid  ef- 
fects, Mr.  Paul  Saling  being  in  charge 
of  the  home  work. 

In  returning  to  the  magnificent 
furnishings  of  the  apartments  it  may 
be  said  that  the  art  arrangeroeot  be- 
speaks the  culture  of  the  designen. 
From  the  colonial  furniture  and  the 
art  pieces  in  the  reception  room  and 
private  apartments  to  the  stately  ar- 
rangement of  the  dining  room,  the 
firm  of  C.  C.  Fuller  and  Company  of 
Hartford  has  given  its  decorative 
knowledge.  The  beauty  and  the  re- 
fined atmosphere  is  largely  due  to 
their  tasteful  suggestions. 

Draperies  and  carpets  referred  to 
come  from  the  oldest  and  largest 
house  in  its  line  in  Connecticut, — The 
Charles  R."  Hart  Company,  894-902 
Main  street.  It  was  established  in 
1846,  by  Sugden  &  Co.,  continuing 
the  business  of  Catlin  &  Co.,  dissolved, 
with  which  Mr.  Sugdcn  had  been  as- 
sociated as  a  partner.  In  1864,  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Hart  became  a  partner  in 
the  concern ;  and  in  1865,  he  and  Mr. 
L.  B.  Merriam,  together  with  Mr, 
Sugden.  formed     the     firm  of  Hart. 


BACUELOR  APARTMKNT  IN  THE  TOWER— OCCUPIKD  BY  LEWIS 


Merriam  &  Co.,  aiul  in  [888.  llic  or- 
ganization of  the  present  firm  was  ef- 
fected. It  was  incorporated  in  March, 
1897,  with  a  capitalization  of  $30,000. 
The  oflicers  arc:  G.  W.  Curtis, 
president,  and  S,  .-\.  I'acon,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Tlie  directors  are: 
G.  W.  Curtis.  S.  .\.  Bacon  and  F.  C, 
Sumner. 

The  liarmoiiious  effects  and  treat- 
ment are  upheld  in  even  tlic  smallest 
detail  and  in  the  dining  room  the 
crockery,  which  was  made  to  order. 
contains  the  moiiog:ram  of  Highland 
Court   in   every   piece.     The  cutglass 


and  t!ic  .silverware  arc  also  decorated 
with  the  distinguisliinfi  mark  and  on 
the  Hnen  it  is  interwoven  by  hand. 
The  crockery  and  glassware  are  of  a 
Mellen  &  Hewes  design  and  were 
manufactured  through  this  well- 
known  concern.  Mr.  Dwight  N. 
Hewes  of  the  firm  has  been  president 
of  the  Hartford  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation and  the  reputation  of  the 
house  whicli  has  long  been  established 
is  further  augmented  at  Highland 
Court. 

The  table  linen  adds  greatly  to  the 
effect  of  the  dining  room.     It  is  made 


LAVm  D.  BAYLBT 

from  a  special  design  through  Sage, 
AUen  A  Co.,  and  each  piece  is  era- 
broidered  with  the  Highland  Court 
nKNU^inun.  The  linen  for  the  entire 
'hotue,  including  the  blankets  and 
counterpanes,  is  from  the  same  firm, 


D.  FAXaOKS  OOODKICB 

manufactured  for  them  by  the  belt 
mills  in  the  country.  The  hooM 
which  has  an  established  repotatloB 
was  given  full  authority  in  supplying 
the  linen  necessities  for  Highland 
Court. 


A  MAN  OUGHT  TO  CARRY  HIMSELF  IN  THE  WORLD 
AS  AN  ORANGE  TREE  WOULD  IF  IT  COULD  WALK 
UP  AND  DOWN'  IN  THE  GARDEN  —  SWINGING  PER- 
FUME FROM  EVEKY  LITTLE  CENSER  IT  HOLDS  UP 
TO  THE  AIR 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 


BEAUTIFUL    HOMES    OF    CONNECTICUT 


COLONIAL  LINES  EMBODIED  IN  MODERN  ARCHI- 
TECTURE—RESIDENCE OF  GEORGE  L.  CHASE, 
OF  HARTFORD,  AND  ITS  ARTISTIC  TREATMENT 

Photographs  taken  for  The  Connecticut  Magazine 

by  Herbert  Randall 


THERE  is  a  true  romance  to 
the  colonial  days;  there  is  a 
stability  of  character,  a 
strength  of  purpose,  a  well-defined 
plan  of  action  that  gives  it  position  as 
one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in 
history.  The  qualities  which  made 
possible  the  building  of  the  greatest 
republic  in  the  world  are  well  worthy 
of  preservation.  Every  colonial  home 
teaches  its  lesson  of  endurance,  for- 
bearance, patriotism.  The  return  to 
the  colonial  architecture,  and  the  co- 
lonial designs  in  the  furnishings,  is 
one  of  the  best  signs  of  an  enduring 
respect  for  those  who  made  possible 
the  luxuries  of  today. 

About  the  time  when  Thomas 
Hooker  was  laying  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  built,  Aquilla 
Chase  came  from  Cornwall,  England, 
and  settled  in  Hampden,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1640,  thus  founding  one  of 
the  most  influential  and  loval  families 
in  America. 

It  is  with  a  deep  regard  for  the  past 
that  one  of  his  descendants  has  linked 
these  memories  with  the  present  in 
the  erection  of  a  home  embodying  the 
best  qualities  of  both  periods.  The 
residence  of  George  L.  Chase,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  erected  at  the    comer    of 


Asylum  avenue  and  Willard  street, 
Hartford,  in  1896,  reflects  a  broad 
treatment  of  colonial  architecture. 
Its  strongest  feature  is  the  atmos- 
phere of  colonial  hospitality  in  its  six- 
teen spacious  rooms.  The  lower  floor 
and  hallway  are  furnished  throughout 
in  rich  Flemish  oak  with  hardwood 
floors.  The  delicacy  of  treatment 
gives  it  a  cultured  art  tone.  The  fur- 
niture in  the  drawing  room  is  entirely 
of  gilt,  with  rich  upholstering,  and 
the  draperies  and  hangings  are  a 
blending  of  green  and  pink,  while  the 
ceiling  and  sidewalls  are  in  delicate 
harmony.  Costly  bric-a-brac  and 
vases  are  used  in  decoration,  one 
work  of  the  potter's  art  from  Vienna 
being  valued  at  $500. 

Mahogany  is  almost  synonymous 
with  solidity,  and  is  closely  associated 
with  the  art  idea  of  our  forefathers. 
From  the  drawing  room  an  archway 
leads  into  a  rear  parlor,  containing 
rare  pieces  of  this  rich  mahogany 
furniture,  and  the  paintings  by  the 
late  Albert  Bierstadt  of  New  York, 
a  painter  of  reputation ;  several  of 
them  being  gifts  from  the  artist,  who 
was  a  close  friend  of  the  family. 

Connecting  with  the  rear  parlor  is 
the  den,  with  its  fireplace  decorated 
in  green  tile,  and  its  quiet,  dignified 
furnishings  of  oak. 
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DINING   KOOM   WITH   ITS  HOSPITABLE   HIKKPLACK 


The  dining  room  is  uf  Flemish  oak 
with  a  large  fireplace  in  brownish  tile 
extending  to  the  ceiling,  matching  the 
woodwork.  The  walls  are  of  figured 
burlap  and  there  arc  closets  contain- 
ing rare  china. 

Mr,  Chase,  although  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  one  of  the  most  substantial 
insurance  organizations  in  the  world, 
is  much  interested  in  books,  and  his 
cozy  library  on  the  second  floor,  over- 
looking Asylum  avenue,  contains 
hundreds  of  well-selected  volumes  of 
history,  travel,  biography  and  books 
of  reference.  In  the  library  hangs 
a  picture  done  in  crayon  by  a  protege 
of  Mr.  Chase  which  represents  the  ar- 
tist's handiwork  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  It  is  drawn  from  life,  a  sister 
of   the    little    genius    being  a  model. 


The  development  of  ihe  abilities  of 
the  young  artist  is  progressing  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Chase. 

In  adjoining  rooms  are  the  sleeping 
apartments,  and  on  the  third  floor  is 
an  ample  billiard  room.  The  house 
throughout  is  lighted  by  electricity 
and  heated  by  hot  water  with  baths 
on  all  floors ;  every  window  of  the 
residence  is  set  with  French  plate 
glass.  The  architect  is  Edward  T. 
Hapgood,  of  Hartford,  who  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  ablest  students  of 
colonial  designs  in  this  country.  The 
Connecticut  building  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis, 
which  is  a  reproduction  of  the  home 
of  the  Poetess  Sigourney,  is  one  of 
Mr.  Hapgoods  most  recent  architec- 
tural achievements. 
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GENEALOGICAL  DEPARTMENT 
Conducted  by  Edwin  Stanwy  Wbi«i«bs 

This  department  is  open  to  all,  whether  subscriben  or  not.  and  no  feet  are  required.  The  qner 
should  be  as  precise  and  specific  as  possible.  The  editor  of  this  department  proposes  to  give  ] 
personal  attention  to  questions  relating  to  Hartford  records  free  of  charge.  Extended  investig4tic 
will  be  made  by  him  for  reasonable  compensation. 

Persons  having  old  family  records,  diaries  or  documents  yielding  genealogical  information  i 
requested  to  communicate  with  him  with  reference  to  printing  them. 

Anything  that  will  help  to  enhance  the  value  and  usefulness  of  this  department  will  be  glac 
welcomed. 

Readersareeamestly  requested  toco-operate  with  the  editor  in  answering  queries,  many 
'Wiiich  can  only  be  answered  by  resource  to  original  records. 

Querists  are  requested  to  write  dearly  all  names  of  persons  and  places  so  that  they  cannot 
misunderstood,  and  to  write  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper.    Queries  will  be  inserted  in  the  order 
which  they  are  received.    All  matters  relating  to  this  department  must  be  sent  to  THE  CONNEC 
ICUT  MAGAZINE,   Hartford,  marked  Genealogical  Department.    Give  full  name  and  postr^ffi 
address— Editor. 


51.  Meach.  My  great-g^ndfather, 
Capt.  Aaron  Meach,  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  commanded  the  Ga'Jey  Rain- 
bow and  Lion  with  a  man  by  the 
name  of  P.  House,  two  guns  and 
thirty  men.  I  am  informed  that 
one  of  his  daughters,  Abigstil 
Meach,  married  a  Hewitt  some- 
where near  Hartford,  Conn. 
Capt.  Aaron  Meach  must  have 
died  east,  for  the  reason  that  he 
never  came  west  with  the  rest  of 
the  family,  and  a  daughter  of 
Abigail  M.  Hewitt,  was  my 
grandmother  and  married  Charles 
Adolphus  Haller  in  1818  in 
Boonsboro,  Maryland. 

She  died  January  17,  1881,  in 
Lanark,  Carroll  County,  Illinois. 
She  was  bom  near  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1800. 

I  would  like  to  know  where 
Capt.  Aaron  Meach  lived,  mar- 
ried  and   died.    Who   were   his 


parents  and  who  was  his  wif< 
What  about  the  Hewitt  family  : 
Conn.  ?  They  were  in  Middles^ 
county.  Conn.,  in  London  count 
Virginia,  and  at  last  settled  in  < 
near  Leesburg,  Virginia. 

Edward  E.  Haller, 
Forreston,  Illinoi 

52.  (a)  Samuel^  Williams,  of  Gn 
ton,  Conn.,  married  2nd,  Mr 
Margaret  Huntington  Tracy,  ( 
Norwich,  Conn.,  May  28,  175^ 
and  had  children  as  on  Grotc 
records.  SamueP  was  son  c 
Samuel^  of  Groton.  Where  di 
he  come  from?  Does  he  belon 
to  the  line  of  Robert  Williams,  c 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  the  same  as  th 
Stonington  family?  Who  wa 
first  wife  of  Samuel^  Williams  ? 
He  had  children,  Samuel  1 
1746,  Oliver  b.  1748,  Christophc 
b.  1750,  Lucy  b.  1752,  Esther  1 
1754-     Where    were    they 
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and  who  was  their  mother? 
Were  they  bom  in  Mass.,  and  de- 
scendants of  Capt.  Isaac  Wil- 
liams, of  Newton,  Mass.? 
(b)  Bishop.  Also  wanted  an- 
cestors of  Abigail  Bishop,  of  New 
Haven,  b.  Sept.  24,  1758,  who  m. 
in  1778  Asa  Todd,  son  of  Ger- 
show  Todd,  of  New  Haven ;  also 
ancestors  of  Gershom's  wife, 
Catherine  Mix  b.  1729  and  ances- 
tors of  wife  of  Michael  Todd, 
Elizabeth  Brown,  daughter  of 
Eleazar  Brown,  who  died  prior 
to  1720. 

John  Oliver  Williams, 
161  West  75th  St, 
New  York  City. 

53.  Beebe,  Ebenezer  Beebe,  of 
Lyme,  baptized  Oct.  29,  1704, 
died  1783.  Where  was  he  bap- 
tized? Where  did  he  die  and 
where  was  he  buried?  Is  his 
will  in  existence?  Where  was 
his  son  Abijah  born  in  1729? 
Abijah  is  said  to  have  married 
Grace  Smith.  When  and  where 
did  the  ceremony  take  place? 

Stuart  C.  Wade, 
121  West  90th  St., 
New  York  City. 

54.  (a)  Humphrey-Holcombe,  Ly- 
dia  Humphrey,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph Humphrey,  Jr.,  of  Simsbury, 
Conn.,  and  his  wife,  Margaret 
Case,  married  Ezekiel  TuUer,  of 
Simsbury,  son  of  Samuel,  bom 
Aug.  23,  1747,  and  by  him  was 
mother  of  Ezekiel,  John,  Levi, 
Anna,  and  Lydia  Tuller.  Her 
husband  died  "in  the  Revolution- 
ary army."  Lydia  Humphrey 
appears  to  have  married  second  a 


Holcombe,  as  she  was  mother  of 
Cynthia  Holcombe,  bora  1779- 
80,  who  married  in  1800,  Wil- 
liam Matson,  of  Simsbury. 

Wanted,  the  full  name  and  pa- 
rentage of  the  father  of  Cynthia 
Holcombe,  who  was  the  second 
husband  of  Lydia  Humphrey, 
(b)  Hills.  Wanted,  the  pa- 
rents of  Hannah  Hills,  bom  Feb. 
26,  1730,  died  Feb.  28,  1754,  who 
married  March  22,  1749,  James 
Stanclift  3rd  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,  as  his  first  wife. 

He  married  second   Susannah 
Bunce. 

Herbert  C.  Andrews, 

Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

55.  Smith,  Our  family  trace  to 
Richard  Smith,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Lyme,  who  died  about 
1700.  In  the  17th  centur)'  there 
were  Richard  Smith,  Sr.,  and  Jr. 
in  Wethersfield,  as  a  note  in  Hol- 
lister's  History  informs  me.  Was 
Richard  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Wethers- 
field the  Richard  Smith  who 
helped  settle  Lyme? 

Reuben  H.  Smith, 
Thomaston,  Conn. 
Answer.  More  or  less  con- 
fusion exists  about  the  various 
Richard  Smiths  of  that  period, 
but  it  seems  unlikely  that  Rich- 
ard, of  Lyme,  was  Richard,  Jr., 
of  Wethersfield;  possibly  an  ex- 
amination of  the  early  Lyme  land 
records  might  disclose  where 
Richard  of  that  town  came  from. 

56.  Fillmore.  Will  any  one  of  that 
name  or  acquaintance  please 
write  that  fact  to  George  P.  Al- 
len, North  Woodbr.ry,  Conn.,  and 
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learn  from  him  what  will  b«  vf 
interest  to  them. 

57.  (a)  Turner,  Can  any  one 
give  information  of  the  family  of 
John  Turner,  son  of  John  and 
Patience  (BoUes)  Turner,  who 
married  Bathsheba  Whipple  and 
removed  from  Montville  to  Nova 
Scotia,  about  1760?  I  wish  to 
locate  him  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  de- 
scendants, if  any. 

(b)  Lester,  Who  were  the  pa- 
rents of  Isaac  Lester  who  mar- 
ried Amy  Fargo,  of  Montville, 
before  1760,  and  had  Ann,  Isaac, 
Elihu,  Norman,  Amy,  Anna? 

(c)  Squire,  Asa  Squire,  it  is 
said,  was  an  emigrant  from  Scot- 
land to  Connecticut  He  had 
children,  Jesse  b.  1760,  and  Eu- 
nice, Asa  and  Jesse  Squire  are  on 
the  Revolutionary  rolls,  both  in 
Connecticut  and  New  York,  and 
Jesse,  after  the  war,  settled  in 
Hillsdale,  Columbia  county.  New 
York. 

Wanted  data  of  Asa  Squire, 
name  of  wife,  residence,  and  oth- 
er children,  if  any. 

Miss  Anna  Hazelton, 
202  Juneau  Avenue, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

58.  Heath-Rising.  Who  were  the 
ancestors  of  Joseph  Heath,  bom 
April  6,  1753,  J"  Tolland  Coun- 
ty, Conn.,  died  June  21,  1830,  at 
Galesville,  Washington  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  of  his  wife,  Mabel 
Rising,  bom  Oct.  17,  1756,  in 
Tolland  County,  Conn.,  died  Oct. 
29,  1820,  Galesville,  Washington 
ton  County,  N.  Y. 


They  moved  to  the  town  of 
Greenwich,  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  about  1780,  from  Tolland 
County,  Conn. 

Howard  F.  Heath, 
9240  Harbor  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

59.  Nichols.  In  glancing  through 
"Character  Sketches  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,"  I 
came  across  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  monograph  entitled 
Mary  Clark  Hull,  which  reads  as 
follows:  "Joseph  Hull  married 
the  daughter  of  Isaac  Nichols  of 
Fairfield,"  and  quotes  the  history 
of  Derby  as  authority.  Now  let 
us  see  whether  the  ensuing  au- 
thorities verify  such  a  statement. 

Savage's  Genealogical  Diction- 
ary says  "Caleb  Nichols  in  his 
will  of  Aug.  6,  1690,  names 
among  his  other  children  his 
daughter  Mary." 

Caleb,  son  of  the  foregoing  Ca- 
leb, in  his  will  of  March  6,  1706, 
names  his  brothers  Abraham  and 
Samuel  and  sisters,  Abigail  Mar- 
tin, Mary  Hull,  Phebe  Knell  and 
Hannah  Nichols. 

Cothren's  Historj'  of  Wood- 
bury says  "Mary,  daughter  of  Ca- 
leb Nichols,  married Hull." 

The  History  of  Fairfield 
(Schenck)  says,  "Mary  A  of  Ca- 
leb Nichols  m.  Joseph  Hull." 

The  late  Rev.  Benj.  L.  Swan  in 
his  authoritative  and  valuable 
Genealogical  Notes  deposited 
with  the  Fairfield  Historical  So- 
ciety, says  "Mary  d.  of  Caleb 
Nichols  m.  Joseph  Hull  1691,  died 

1733." 
The  History  of  Stratford  (Or- 
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cutt)  which  was  compiled  by  the 
same  author  as  that  of  the  His- 
tory of  Derby  several  years  sub- 
sequently, says  "Mary  d.  of  Ca- 
leb Nichols  m.  Joseph  Hull. 

The  History  of  Derby  (Or- 
cutt)  says  "Mary  probably 
daughter  of  Isaac  Nichols,  Jr., 
married  Joseph  Hull  January  20, 
1691." 

Now  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
data,  I  should  be  greatly  pleased 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  latter. 

I  might  add  that  out  of  eight 
children  bom  to  said  Mary  and 
Joseph  Hull,  according  to  the 
records,  six  were  named  after 
Caleb's  children  and  one  after 
Caleb  himself. 

Walter  Nichols, 
540  State  St, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Ingraham-CanHeld,  Judith  In- 
graham   married   Canfield. 

What  was  his  Christian  name? 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  prom- 
inent officer  in  the  War  of  the 
evolution.  Their  children  were, 
Elisha,  Silas,  Philander,  Thad- 
deus  and  Graham. 

Fred  A.  Canfield, 
Dover,  New  Jersey. 

Ingraham-Canfleld.  Judith  In- 
graham   married   Canfield. 

What  was  his  Chrsitian  name? 
He  is  said  to  have  ben  a  promi- 
nent officer  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  Their      children 

were,  Elisha,  Silas,  Philander, 
Thaddeus  and  Graham. 

Fred  A.  Canfield, 
Dover,  New  Jersey. 


I.    Silsby  Family. 

(a)  Silsby 'Benedict  Abijah 
Silsby  married  Mary  Benedict 
July  or  Aug.  1792,  at  Stamford. 
Conn.,  and  I  want  names  of  the 
parents  of  both,  including  mai- 
den names  of  their  mothers 
dates,  places  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  Abijah  and  Mary  with 
a*  list  of  their  children. 

(b)  IVeed'Silsby.  Timothy 
Weed  married  Sarah  Silsby  at 
Ridgefield,  Conn.,  Dec.  11,  1777, 
and  I  want  names  of  the  parents 
of  both  including  maiden  names 
of  their  mothers,  dates  and  places 
of  the  birth  and  death  of  Timothy 
and  Sarah,  with  a  list  of  their 
children. 

(c)  Benedict'Silsby.  Mathew 
Benedict  married  Abigail  Silsby 
April  17,  1763,  at  Stamford. 
Conn.  They  resided  for  a  time 
at  Ridgefield,  Conn.  About  1773 
they  moved  to  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  where  Mathew  died  1777. 
I  need  dates  on  this  family  and 
would  like  to  correspond  with 
some  of  their  descendants. 

(d)  Silsby-Carpenter, . .  John 
Silsby  married  Huldah  or  Hulah 
Carpenter  at  Windham,  Conn., 
May  12,  1746.  I  want  names  of 
her  parents  including  maiden 
name  of  her  mother,  also  date 
and  place  of  birth  and  death  of 
Huldah  with  list  of  her  children. 

(e)  Silsby-Allen.  Jonathan  Sils- 
by married  Lydia  Allen  at  Wind- 
ham, Conn.,  Mar.  i,  1715.  I 
want  names  of  her  parents  in- 
cluding maiden  name  of  her 
mother,  also  dates  and  places  of 
birth  and  death  of  Lydia  with 
list  of  her  children. 
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( f )  Silsby-RandalL  Jonathan 
Silsby  married  Abigail  Randall 
at  Colchester,  Conn.,  April  26, 
1733.  I  want  names  of  her  pa- 
rents including  maiden  name  of 
her  mother,  dates  and  places  of 
birth  and  death  of  Abigail,  with 
list  of  her  children. 

(g)  Collson-Silsby,  Moses  Col- 
son  married  Sarah  Silsby  at 
Windham,  Conn.,  April  10,  1766. 
I  want  names  of  the  parents  of 
Moses,  including  maiden  name  o{ 
his  mother,  dates  and  places  of 
birth  and  death  of  Moses. 

( h )  Moulton-Collson,  Wanted 
names  of  parents  including  mai- 
den name  of  mother,  date  and 
place  of  birth,  AaXt  and  place  of 
death,  date  and  place  of  marriage, 

also  given  name  of  Moul- 

ton  who  married  Sarah  (Silsby) 
Collson,  widow  of  Moses, 
(i)  BoardmanSilsby.  Wanted 
names  of  parents  including  mai- 
den name  of  mother,  date  and 
place  of  birth,  date  and  place  of 
death  and  marriage  of  William 
Boardman  who  married  Elizabeth 
Silsby. 

(k)  SilsbySilsbu.  Every  one  of 
this  name  or  any  one  whose  an- 
cestor bore  it,  without  r^;ard  to 
form  of  spelling,  are  requested  to 
correspond  with  Geo.  H.  Silsby, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  who  is  collecting 
data  for  a  genealogy  of  this  fam- 

iiy. 

62.  5"/.  John.  Noah  St  John  bom 
1768,  died  1854,  married  Betsey 
Waterbury,  bom  1769,  died  1857. 
I  should  like  to  know  the  name 
of  Noah's  father  with  particulars, 
when  and  where  bora,  to  whom, 


when  and  where  married,  list  of 
children,  and  when  and  where 
died. 

David  St.  John, 
256  State  St., 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 

63.  Hummiston,  I  am  anxious  to 
find  some  trace  of  Abram  Hum- 
miston or  Humiston  who  settled 
in  or  about  Warren,  Litchfield 
County,  Conn.,  some  time  be- 
tween 1800  and  1810.  One  son, 
Lewis,  was  bom,  I  think,  in  War- 
ren. I  would  like  a  record  of  his 
birth  and  also  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion papers  of  Abram,  who  was,  I 
think,  a  Scotchman. 

We  think  Abram  was  married 
in  this  country  and  if  so,  would 
like  to  know  where,  when  and  to 
whom. 

Mrs.  Roy  F.  Wallace, 

220  Pavone  Ave., 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 

64.  Roberts,  Wanted  ancestry  of 
my  grandfather,  Abel  Roberts,  of 
Middletown,  Conn.,  bom  Novem- 
ber 27,  1762. 

Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Todd, 

Stratford,  Conn. 

65.  Giltnore,  Wanted  ancestry  of 
Betsy  Gilmore,  wife  of  Guidon 
Welch,  Jr.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Rhoda  Snow  and Gil- 
more.  I  don't  know  his  first 
name  or  where  his  native  place 
was.  The  Snows  were  from 
Ashford,  Conn.  Rhoda,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Mary  John- 
son Snow,  was  bom  Jan.  28, 
1777;  her  daughter,  Betsy  Gil- 
more,  married  Guidon  Welch,  Jr., 
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June  5,  1823,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  by  Rev.  Philo  Judson. 
Ashford  Town  Records.  I  have 
the  Welch  family  as  far  back  as 
16S3,  ^nd  ^ish  ^o  find  all  I  can 
about  the  Gilmores. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Hyde, 
83  North  St. 
Willimantic,  Conn. 


ANSWERS. 


To  No.  28  (c)  May-June,  1901. 

Canfield.  Jemima  Caniield,  daugh- 
ter of  Jeremiah  and  Alice  (Hine) 
1707,  in  Milford,  Conn.,  and  died 
October  11,  1795,  in  New  Mil- 
ford,  Conn.;  she  married  John 
Bostwick  Jan.  18,  1723,  and  had 
six  children :  Jesse,  Edward,  Mat- 
thew, John,  Gilbert  and  Nathan. 
Her  father,  Jeremiah  Canfield, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Phebe 
(Treat)  Canfield,  was  baptized 
Sept  28,  1662,  in  Milford,  Conn., 
and  died  March  18,  1739-40,  in 
New  Milford,  Conn. 

He  married  Alice  Hine,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Hine  and  had  Jer- 
emiah, Azariah,  Alice,  Zeriah, 
Mary,  Samuel,  Thomas,  Jemima, 
Zenibbabel  and  Joseph. 

Fred'k  A.  Canfield, 

Dover,  N.  J. 

To  No.  36  (a)  December,  1902. 

Goodsell,    Abigail  Goodscll  was 
the  wife  of  Samuel  Goodsell,  and 
mother  of  John  and  William. 
John    was    baptized    Jan.    8, 

1783. 
William  was  baptized  Nov.  22, 

1794. 

D.  N,  Gaines, 

East  Hartland,  Conn. 


To  47  (b)  February-March,  1903. 
Judd,  Deacon  Thomas  Judd 
came  from  England  1633-34. 
He  first  settled  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  removed  to  Hartford  in 
1636.  His  name  is  on  the 
Founders  Montmient  at  Hart- 
ford 

He  moved  to  Farmington 
about  1644  ^nd  was  one  of  the 
84  original  proprietors  of  Far- 
mington. He  was  deputy  to  the 
General  Court  sixteen  sessions. 

Children :  William,  Elizabeth, 
Thomas,  bom  1638,  John  1640, 
Benjamin  1642,  Mary  1644,  Ruth 
1647,  Philip  1649*  Samuel  1651. 

John  Judd,  third  son  of  Dea- 
con Thomas  Judd,  bom  1640^ 
married  Mary  Howkins,  daugh- 
ter of  Anthony  Howkins.  He 
was  representative  to  the  General 
Court  many  times ;  was  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Indian  wars.  He  died 
in  Farmington  171 5,  aged  75. 

His  children,  Elizabeth,   1670, 

married   Hart,   Joseph,   b. 

1684,  died  in  infancy,  and  John  b. 
1686. 

Third  Generation :  Anthony 
Judd,  son  of  Lieut  John  Judd 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Howkins, 
married  Susanna  Woodford,  Jime 
26,  1707.  He  was  one  of  the 
"seven  pillars"  of  the  Kensing- 
ton church,  and  a  representative 
to  the  General  court  many  times. 

His  children  were,  Amos,  Ith- 
iel,  Lydia,  Phineas  (?),  John, 
David,  Susanna,  bom  Sept  8, 
1726.  Susanna  married  first, 
Samuel  Seymour,  second,  his 
cousin,  Elikim  Seymour, 

This  Susanna  Judd  Seymour  is 
my     great    grandmother,     after 
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whom  I  was  named.  She  was  a 
notable  woman  in  the  family,  was 
a  widow  the  second  time  and 
lived  with  her  son,  my  grand- 
father, Jonathan  Seymour. 

Some  where  I  have  seen  it  stat- 
ed that  Isabel  Brown,  the  wife  of 
Anthony  Howkins,  was  the 
daughter  of  Peter  Browne,  of  the 
Mayflower,  who  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Sir  Peter  Browne.  Can 
you  tell  me?  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  in  regard 
to  Anthony  Howkins  and  Capt. 
Anthonv  Hawkins,  who  married 
a  daughter  of  Gov.  Thomas 
Welles.  Ruth,  daughter  of  An- 
thony Hawkins,  married  Capt. 
Thomas  Hart,  of  Farmington.  I 
am  also  one  of  their  descendants, 
Thos.  Hart  and  wife  being  my 
gjeat,  g^eat,  great,  g^eat  grand- 
parents. 

Can   you    give   me   a   concise 


statement  in  r^;ard  to  Anthony 
Howkins  and  Capt.  Anthony 
Hawkins,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren? 

I  think  each  of  the  men  had 
two  wives  and  children  by  each 
wife.     Can    you    give    me    the 
names  of  wives  and  children? 
Susan  A.  Seymour  Moulton 
1053  West  Broad  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

To  48  (b)  February-March,  1903. 
Curtiss.    John  Curtiss,  of  Strat- 
ford,   Conn.,   bom   in    England, 
came  to  America  with  his  father 
and  grandfather  in  1632. 

He  married  first,  Elizabeth 
Bourne,  who  died  in  March, 
1681.     He  married  2d  Margaret 

,  who  died  in  17 14.    He  died 

Dec.  2,  1707. 

Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Todd, 
Stratford,  Conn. 
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^Pli^HIS,  then,  is  the  completion  of 
C.1^     the  second  book  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  materials  literary, 
deeds  historical,  investigations  scien- 
tific, and  matters  artistic. 

"As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill 
a  good  book,"  said  Milton.  "They 
are  the  precious  life-blood  of  the  mas- 
ter-spirit, imbalmed  and  treasured  up 
on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  Have 
a   vigilant   eye  how  bookes   demean 


themselves  as  well  as  men;  and  do 
sharpest  justice  on  them  as  malefac- 
tors." 

The  longest  life,  the  greatest  indus- 
try, joined  to  the  most  powerful  mem- 
ory, would  not  suffice  to  make  us  prof- 
it from  a  hundredth  part  of  the  world 
of  books  before  us,  says  Frederic 
rison,  distinguished  critic  Unf< 
nately  most  of  our  reading  leai 
little  a  mark  in  our  education  I 
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lund  the  keel  of 

s   us  that  every 
p  without  a  pur- 
ity lost  of  taking 
.rpose ;  every  stray 
without  any  sense 
.neans  a  bit  of  the 
tnation   driven   out 
1   our   minds.     The 
s  is  of  such  sacred 
to  be  entertained  is 
taught,   elevated,   in- 
English  critic  contin- 
,  the  stored  thoughts 
s  of  mankind  is  now 
(ortions  so  utterly  in- 
prodigious    that  even 
ise  lives  are  given  to 
lick  up  some  crumbs 
le  table.    In  our  few 
jf  life  we  can  hardly 
le  very  vastness  of  it 
itesimally  small  is  the 
traverse  at  the  very 

not  aspire  to  iill  one 
pages;  but  I  long  to 
r  two  as  the  Pilgrim 


did  to  Neighbor  Pliable  upon  the  glo* 
ries  that  await  those  who  will  pass 
through  the  narrow  wicket  gate.  We 
who  have  wandered  in  the  wastes  so 
long,  and  lost  so  much  of  our  lives  in 
our  wandering,  may  at  least  offer 
warnings  as  men  who  in  thorny  paths 
have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day  might  give  a  clue  to  their  journey 
to  those  who  have  yet  a  morning  and 
a  noon.  Every  reader  who  holds  a 
book  in  his  hand  is  free  of  the  inmost 
minds  of  men  past  and  present;  thur 
lives  both  within  and  without  the  pale 
of  their  utter  thoughts  are  unveiled  to 
him.  The  choice  of  books  is  really 
the  choice  of  education,  of  a  moral 
and  intellectual  ideal,  of  the  whole 
duty  of  man. 

Thus,  gathering  about  us  those  who 
have  sought  and  discovered;  those 
who  stand  at  the  wheel  with  arms 
bared  and  make  literature  a  manual 
labor ;  those  who  sit  at  the  desk  in  the 
delusion  that  man's  business  here  is  to 
live  for  the  sake  of  knowing  when  it 
is  truly  to  know  for  the  sake  of  living, 
we  have  endeavored  to  make  a  book, 
not  a  perfect  book,  but  a  good  book. 
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Sliif  Prctuot  ^ifittUms  Jl^ar^mrll 


]HE  Great  Spirit  who  has  left 
the  print  of  His  foot  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  Narrhaganset  has 
frowned  upon  our  race.  There 
'  did  I  find  the  White  Man  many 
'  moons  ago,  faint  and  ready 
to  die.  I  gave  him  food  and  took  him  to  my 
wigwam ;  he  gave  me  firewater  in  return.  I  drank 
and  became  a  fool.  Hunting  ground  after  hunting 
ground  passes  from  me.  I  said  my  white  brothers 
are  few ;  they  want  land ;  there  is  more  than  my 
people  need — let  them  have  it.  But,  lo!  they 
increased  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  The  mountain, 
valley  and  river's  brink  teemed  with  them;  the 
graves  of  the  great  Sagamores  felt  their  plough- 
irons.  The  Great  Spirit  turned  from  His  children. 
To-day  tliey  are  mighty;  my  people  are  few  and 
weak.  Our  white  brothers  cannot  spare  them  a 
comer  of  their  possessions.  Our  homes  hereafter 
must  be  in  the  land  of  strangers.  Let  us  quick 
be  ffone.      1  have  spoken. 


Th®  Wmma.^  ©5  ftlh©  IR©d  Mana 


I  jCROSS  the  globe,  from  east  to  west  he  { 
The  white-man,  armed  with  his  relentless  will; 
The  ocean's  wrath,  the  desert's  heat  he  knows 
But  as  incentives,  bidding  him  fiilfU 
'  The  destiny  of  conquest,  which  for  him 
Was  meted  out  ere  yet  the  world  began, 

The  consciousness  of  which  knows  not  defeat. 

And  only  names  as  king,  "the  man  who  can." 

From  ashes  of  his  camp-fire  ever  rise 

The  bulwarks  of  a  state,  whose  laws,  once  laid, 

Knsure  to  each  the  liberty  of  all. 

Their  happiness  pursuing  unafraid. 

But  what  of  them — ^the  aborigines — 

Who  claim  as  theirs  the  soil  for  which  he  strives? 

The  weaker,  dark-skinned  foes  who  fall. 

As  on  the  p^e-faced  column  drives? 

Down,  down  they  go  I  and  might  doth  seem  the  right; 

But  from  the  field  of  cunage  upward  springs 

That  brother-love  of  man  for  fellow-man. 

Which  everywhere  an  age  of  progress  brings. 
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Descendants  of  that  mtie  Piignm  band 

Who  cleared  this  home-land  soil  beneath 
our  feet — 

Ye  sons  and  daughters  proud  to  be  the  heirs 

Of  lives  heroic,  with  great  deeds  replete. 

I  biing  to  you  the  song  we  owe  to  bim 
Who  fell,  the  conquered,  in  uneven  fight— 
The  Red-man,  who  once  loved  as  we  this  land 
And  called  it  his  by  undisputed  right. 
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Slumbrous  autmnn  dreamed  and  shimmeved 
On  the  shores  of  Umpame  Bay; 
And  the  fields  were  all  a-murmur. 
As  our  autumn  fields  to-day. 
Massasoyet  called  his  warriors 
To  the  Dance  and  Harvest-feast; 

All  the  night  with  light  was  golden 

When  the  moon  came  up  the  east. 
"IVas  a  night  of  praise  to  Kiehtan ; 

All  the  trouhle-gods  were  still; 

Tliough  the  bloody  trophies  flourished, 

All  betokened  peace,  good  will. 
'Round  the  fires  where  wreathed  the  incense 

Of  the  sacred  uppowock, 

Silently,  in  solemn  conclave, 

Sat  the  grim  expectant  fiock. 

Then  he  'rose — the  chief  of  battles  I 

Moulded  like  a  Titan  he; 

Grave,  determined,  unrelenting. 

Built  to  fight  with  destiny. 

He  was  robed  in  wondrous  gmments, 

Ponderous,  with  shining  things. 

Gold  nor  purple,  yet  his  glory 

Vied  with  that  of  orient  kings. 
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ARMS  upraised,  he  broke  the  stilhiess. 
Moved  as  by  an  inward  fire ; 
Deeds  triumphal  he  recoimted, 
Deeds  of  vengeance,  dark  and  dire. 
With  his  nostrils  wide  extended, 
Deaths  of  comrades  he  portrayed ; 
As  a  great  storm  wracks  the  forest, 
So  his  warriors  bent  and  swayed. 
Then,  with  piercing  eyes  uplifted 
To  the  harvest-moon,  he  said — 
Father  of  the  Wampanoags, 
Of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
Of  the  wilderness  and  waters. 
And  the  moon  of  falling  leaves, 
Keesuckquand  and  Kautantowwit, 
Of  the  honck  and  harvest-sheaves — 
Hear  the  sachim,  Massasoyet — 
IJim  who  wears  the  eagle- wing ; 
Thou  didst  clothe  the  naked  branches 
With  the  leaves  in  early  spring ; 
Thou  'didst  quell  the  god  of  thunder 
When  the  bloom  was  on  the  bough ; 
Stayed  the  anger  of  the  whirlwind 
By  Thy  mighty  anp,  and  now 
Ear^  is  teeming  with  Thy  bounty. 
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THOU  hast  whispered  to  the  sea. 
Bidding  it  yield  up  its  treasures ; 
Thou  hast  set  the  rivers  free 
From  the  vales  of  Winnetuxet 
To  the  hills  'neath  Shawmut  skies; 
Prom  the  shores  of  Coonemosset, 
Far  as  where  wunnaquit  lies. 
From  the  glades  of  Pokanoket 
To  the  borders  of  the  snow, 
Thou  hast,  by  the  dews  of  morning;. 
Nursed  the  com  and  uppowoe. 
Thou  hast  spoken  to  Yotaanit — 
He,  the  Red-man's  god  of  flame. 
He  the  stone  and  flint  hath  quickened, 
Atauskawa  Thy  name! 
'Tis  Thy  finger  guides  the  lightning; 
'Twas  Thy  wisdom  forged  its  birth; 
When  from  Norland  flies  Sunnadin, 
On  his  raven  wings  to  earth, 
When  he  whips  the  waves  to  whiteness. 
And  the  dolphins  plunge  in  glee, 
Ne-top-ki-ki-ta  I ' '  Thou  say  est — 
Hearken,  hearken,  unto  me!'' 
Thou  didst  plant  the  cowaw-esuck. 
When  for  us  the  world  was  bom; 
Thou  didst  make  the  ounce  and  ausui)^ 
Bade  the  kou-kont  bring  us  com. 


".1 
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'TWAS  Thy  haiid  that  fringed  the  watew 
With  these  waiiipuiu  gems  we  wear; 
Poised  the  sea-gull  and  the  gos-hawk 
On  the  bosom  of  the  air. 
Thou  didst  free  the  ko-ko-ko-ho. 
And  the  whiivpoor-will  to  sing 
In  the  dusk-fields  spread  above  us ; 
Thou  didst  chann  the  eagle's  wing. 
Father  of  the  wequinneauquat, 
Sokenun  and  sochepo ; 
Of  the  god-land — Sowininin, 
Where  the  souls  of  good-men  go- 
Thau  hast  himg  the  star  Mishannock, 
And  Pajkunnawwaw  in  spaee, 
'  Mong  the  flying  clouds,  and  lit  them 
With  the  brightness  of  Thy  face — 
This,  the  home-land  of  the  Red-man, 
He  has  pitched  his  bivouac  here, 
'Mong  the  shack-nuts  and  the  wood-gail. 
With  the  rattlesnake  and  deer. 
Hear  the  voice  of  Massasoyet — 
Him  who  wears  the  eagle  wing, 
(live  his  gallant  waskeeneesuck 
Strength  the  arrow's  bow  to  spring — 
He  has  forced  the  Pawkunnawkutts 
From  Nemaskct  and  Nauset ; 
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MET  the  Tarrantine,  'Hanada; 
Wept  for  Nanepashemet ! 
He  has  driven  Wittawamet 
Prom  the  ponds  of  Wininquag ; 
Marked  him  with  the  battle-talon 
( )f  the  wompsacuckquauog ! 
Father,  Spirit  of  Nacommo, 
We  are  hid  from  Thee  in  shame 
Be  not  angry,  for  we  love  Thee, 
Atauskawa  Thy  name ! 
Atauskawa,  the  Mighty! 
Leave  us  not  alone,  we  pray ; 
S]>eak  Thou  to  the  Manitto-wock — 
Them  Thy  Sachim-mauog-and  say, 
'  Massasoyet  seeks  their  favor, 
With  the  pipe-of-peace,  to-night, 
III  the  name  of  golden- waters. 
And  the  calm  Munnannock's  light.'' 
Atauskawa,  Great  Spirit 
Of  the  moon  of  falling  leaves. 
When  the  growing  dark  above  us, 
With  the  grieving  night- wind  weaves 
'Roimd  our  sleep  the  robe  to  hide  us. 
And  to  hush  these  earthly  sounds. 
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LEAD  us  safely,  as  Thy  children, 

To  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

Now  the  chieftain,  Massasoyet, 

Sternly  utters  his  commands; 

Wearied  then,  as  after  battle, 

Hides  his  face  in  both  his  hands ; 

While  the  weirdly  painted  figures. 

Swinging  to  the  tom-tom  dins, 

Seem  like  banished  ghosts  of  Hades, 

As  the  Harvest- Dance  begins. 

Faster!  faster!  wilder!  wilder! 

Staggering,  they  blindly  wheel 

To  the  crazy  incantations 

Of  their  naked  midnight  reel. 

Dust,  and  blood-stained,  diunb  with  frenzy, 

Dropping,  dropping,  one  and  one, 

So  the  lurid  phantoms  vanish, 

And  the  Harvest-Dance  is  done. 
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^OW,  along  the  wide  Atlantic. 

Winter  blows  his  fngid  breath ; 

Oak  and  pine-tree  chant  a  requiem 

Of  obUvion  and  death. 

Morning  kindles  in  the  grayness; 

Gilds  the  breakers,  edge  to  edge; 
Burnishes  the  Saquish  Headlands, 
Pulpit  Rock  and  Minot's  Ledge. 
When,  behold]  a  fateful  object! 
On  the  mist  a  phantom  lies. 
Melancholy  and  disabled, 
Shuddering  against  the  skies. 
'Tis  the  Pilgrim-ship — the  Mayflower, 
Rocking  in  the  ocean  brash. 
Seeking  refuge  in  a  haven 
Safe  from  stormy  Neptune's  lash. 
Massasoyet,  in  his  wigwam 
Knowing  neither  want  nor  care, 
(Less,  perchance,  he  may  have  grumbled 
At  the  fashion  of  his  hair,) 
Busy  with  his  beads  and  arrows, 
Hums  a  low-keyed  battle-song, 
Which  the  kettle  on  the  embers. 
Like  a  gittem  wafts  along. 
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NOW  he  dons  his  traps  nnd  gorgets 
Puts  the  mystic  wing  in  place. 
Slings  his  bow  across  his  shoulders, 
Oils  the  crimson  on  his  face. 
Brave  and  eager  as  Achilles ; 
Swift  as  Mercury  to  run ; 
Powerftil  as  Agamemnon , 
Forth  he  goes  to  meet  the  sim. 
Hark !  the  cracking  of  a  musket ! 
On  the  frosty  air  it  dies ; 
Like  a  thunder- bolt  engendered 
From  the  overburdened  skies, 
On  the  ear  of  Massasoyet 
Fell  the  doom-foreboding  sound : 
When  he  saw  the  flash  behind  it, 
Saw  the  smoke  rise  from  the  ground, 
Saw  the  pale- face  glaring  at  him. 
Through  the  branches  of  a  bole. 
Glaring  like  a  himgry  vulture. 
Sent  to  prey  upon  his  soul, 
Gathered  in  his  eyes  the  wonder. 
Something  stirred  him  yet  unknown. 
Stood  he  like  the  ghost  of  Phineus, 
'Fore  the  Gorgon,  turned  to  stone. 
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"Mehtukmechakick  I  "  he  whispered. 

Underneath  his  bated  breath, 
"Mehtuk-mech-a'-kickl  who  made  you. 

With  those  cold  blue  lips  of  death? 

Mauchauhomwock  hath  sent  you. 

They,  the  terrible,  the  pale. 

WahonowinI  wahonowin! 

Dcftth  is  on  the  Red-man's  trail  t" 


iJLL  is  changed;  a  deepening  shadow 
Greys  the  wide  horizon's  rim  ; 
"The  Great  Spirit  hath  forgotten  I  " 
Vain  the  warrior's  call  to  him ! 
As  the  psahn-book  and  the  musket. 
Clutched  within  the  White-man's  hand, 

Slowly  forge  their  trail  of  conquest 

Through  the  helpless  Red-man's  land. 

Night  by  night  the  tragic  language 

Bums  its  message  on  the  sky — 
"Terror,  death  and  desolation  t" 

As  the  signal-arrows  fly. 

As  in  might  of  sword  and  sandal 

Theseus  wrestled  but  to  slay. 

So  the  chariot  of  triumph 

Onward,  onward,  makes  its  way. 
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JANQUISHED!  hushed  the  sounds  of  warfiuv  I 
In  their  stead  the  plaintive  strain 
Of  the  pine-tree  through  the  forest, 
Sobbini^  for  its  lover,  slain. 
Night  by  night  we  hear  the  music 
Of  the  sea  along  the  shore, 

Like  a  sleepless  mourner,  sighing, 
"Never,  never,  nevermore." 

But,  behold  I  what  beauty  riseth 

From  the  ashes  of  those  years  I 

O,  the  great  transfiguration. 

Bom  of  sacrifice  and  tears  I 

*Fore  the  ringing  axe,  the  monarchs 

Of  the  solemn  forests  die; 

And  the  night-bird  leaves  his  temple 

To  the  blue- wake  of  the  sky; 

Through  the  clearing  in  the  cedars, 

Hurrying  commerce  spreads  her  wings; 

Back  the  great  door  of  the  future 

On  its  golden-hinges  swings; 

Driven  from  his  moimtain  eyry, 

lio!  the  eagle  now  we  see, 

Fate-ordained,  to  guard  a  nation's 

Shrine  of  sacred  Liberty. 

Breaks  the  busy  hum  of  progress, 

Lol  the  song  of  loom  and  wheel. 

Joyous  as  the  shower  and  sunshine. 

Mingling  with  the  clicking  reel. 
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SWEETER  than  the  lute  of  Orpheus 
When  he  waked  the  woods  at  dawn, 
Comes  the  tinkle  of  the  school-bell. 
And  the  children's  laugh  at  mom. 
Now  we  hear  a  milk-maid  singing 
Down  the  meadow's  blooming  way; 
Hear  the  sc5rthe  and  sickle  ringing. 
Heralding  the  break  of  day. 
As  the  ploughshare  turns  the  furrow. 
Deep  it  buries  imdemeath. 
Knife  and  hatchet,  lance  and  spear-point. 
Glistening  like  a  serpent's  teeth. 
Far  away  a  tumbling  mill-wheel, 
Wreathed  in  rainbows,  wakes  the  streams. 
Sayings   **come  ye  forth  to  labor. 
From  your  leafy  home  of  dreams!" 
Where  the  wilderness  was  thickest^ 
And  the  wild-cat  used  to  rove, 
Lol  we  hear  a  church-bell  calling, 
Calling,  calling,   ''God  is  Love!*' 
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THIS  the  land  of  milk  aiid  honey. 

And  its  aisles  with  thyme  are  sweet; 

E'en  its  rocks  are  veined  with  silver; 

Garlands  grow  beneath  our  feet. 

But  the  foot-print  of  the  Red-man 

If  about  us  everywhere, 

Though  no  sculptured  marble  tells  us 

That  he  slumbers  here  or  there. 

DeadI  and  not  a  flag  to  flutter! 

Wreath  nor  mourner,  flower  nor  pall; 

Nothing  but  eternal  silence; 

Dust  to  dust,  and  that  is  all! 

Let  us  then,  in  due  remembrance. 

As  a  recompense  for  debt. 

Twine  the  arbutus  above  him. 

Lest  a  busy  world  forget. 

Freshly  gathered  from  the  hillsides 

Of  his  loved  New  England  wood. 

May  it  be  the  bond,  the  token, 

Of  immortal  brotherhood ! 

Let  it  be  the  gift  of  friendship. 

All  his  frailties  we  forgive, 

E'en  as  One  forgives  our  frailties 

Who  hath  taught  us  how  to  li>'e. 


GLOSSARY 

.  AtBQBkAwa— Lord,  cowawcmick—white-pine.  honck— 
koukwit— crow.  Kiehtan— God.  kokokoho— owl.  Keesuckquand— 
an.  KaoUntowwit— Great  South-west  god.  Mishannock— morninir-8tar. 
ianittowock  —  The  gods.  Munnannock  —  moon.  Mehtukmochakick— 
nibled  man-eaters.  Mauchauhomwock— the  dead.  Nocommo— Harvest- 
JeasL  Nemaaket—lfiddleboro'.  Netopkikita— Harkenuntomc.  Paukun- 
lawwaw— The  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear.  Sunnadin— Tlie  North- 
rind,  sactaim-maaog— kincs.  sokenun— rain,  sochepo— snow.  Sowininin 
-The  Soath-wesL  appowock— tobacco.  Umpame>-PlFmoath.  uppowoe 
-*ii^>««ecoL  Wininquag— Carver.  Wunnauquit— The  Evening-star,  wav 
"■ek— y«Mitiis.  wequinncaaqoat  —  fnir weather,  wampsacncka- 
Wahonowin— a  lamentation.    Winnetnxet— Plympton. 
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THE    LAST   LIVE   CHAPTER    IN    EARLY 
AMERICAN    HISTORY 


THE  last  live  chapter  of  the 
red  man  in  American  history 
is  to  be  read  by  millions  of 
pale   faces   at   the    Universal 

Exposition.  Eajjle-plumed  and  war- 
painted  chieftains,  who  have  inch  by 
inch  disputed  the  pathway  of  the 
pioneer,  will  be  assembled  there  for 
the  solemn  pageant  of  a  dying  race. 
From  a  precipitous  bluff  overlooking 
the  World's  p"air.  one  time  part  of 
the  Land  of  the  Manitou,  remnants 
of  the  tribes  will  gaze  over  the 
peaceful  triumphs  of  the  Fair  God 
and  his  chosen  people. 

With  the  stern  realization  that  he 
has  been  conquered,  the  savage  is 
being  fast  fused  by  marriage  and 
custom  into  a  dominant  race,  so  that 
this  meeting  of  warriors  becomes 
jobably  the  last  opportunity  for  the 


world  to  behold  the  primitive  Indian. 
Jus  tic e  and  magnanimity  have 
prompted  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the 
government  to  spend  Sj^^ooo  in 
depicting  the  real  life  of  the  first 
American. 

Still  smouldering  fires  in  the  fierce 
eyes  of  Geronimo  will  flash  upon  his 
conquerors.  Prisoner  of  war  on  pa- 
role, the  most  famous  of  Apaches, 
who  defied  for  years  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  will  acknowledge  him- 
self to  his  visitors  as  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  church.  The  cold 
disdain  of  Joseph,  septugenarian 
chief  of  the  Nez  Perces,  still  reveals 
the  iron  will,  before  which  even  the 
victor  bows  with  respect. 

Not  one  in  this  roll-call  of  the  red 
race  will  answer  for  the  redoubted 
chiefs  and  nobler  vanquished  types. 
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DRIVEN  BACK  BY  aVILIZATION  —  HIS  HOMELAND  COMMON 
LAND  FOR  PEOPLES  OK  THE  EARTH  — FRONT  DOOR  OF 
UNITED  STATES  WIDE  OPEN.  BUT  FRANCHISE  DENIED  FIRST 
SETTLERS   OF   CONTINENT — INDIAN    PROBLEM     OF     TODAY 


SARA  THOMSON  KINNEY 


1,  And  u  m  pnctkAl  Invati- 

■  vticle  hfti  had  qduiiu] 
il  Uudr  of  the  iDdliin  prob- 


ing icd  men.  ud  writa  horn  pnclial  uperleoM  ud 
ni.  The  illuKiMleo*  in  ihe  iniclc  urc  bj  couruiy  of  Cluulri 
booklet  CQtilkd  "  Wondcrlwid."  iihkb  Ir»u  cnleruiiiiDg1]i 
ng  ihi  route  of  the  Nonheni  Pucific  Rallsiy.— Editor 


THE  request  for  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle brieily  outlining  the  past, 
present,  and  (probable)  future 
status  of  the  Indian  race  in 
this  country,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  government  towards 
this  people,  somewhat  parallels  that 
of  the  society  woman  who  was  seated 
at  dinner  next  to  the  philosopher, 
and  turning  to  him  between  two 
courses,  said,  with  an  arch  smile: 
"They  tell  me  that  you  have  evolved 
a  new  theory  of  the  universe.  Please 
jive  it  to  me  in  two  words." 

Although  no  new  theory  has  been 
evolved,  at  least  five  or  six  words 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  state  in 
the  briefest  possible  manner  that  by 


the  thoughtful  people  of  this  coun- 
try the  attitude  of  our  government 
toward  the  North  American  Indian 
is  held  responsible  for  the  century  of 
dishonor  which  has  been  such  a  blot 
upon  the  good  name  of  this  fair  land. 
Until  within  a  few  years  the  status 
of  the  red  man  was,  and  most  natu- 
rally so,  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be. 

The  present  attitude  of  our  gov- 
ernment toward  the  Indian  is  more 
reasonable,  and  therefore  far  more 
satisfactory  than  it  was  in  years  gone 
by,  and,  of  course,  his  condition  has 
correspondingly  improved  and  is 
more  hopeful  of  good  results. 

As  for  his  future, — so  largely  does 
it    depend  upon  politics  that  even 
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ihoiigli   endowed   with  the 
heavenly  gift  of    proph- 
ecy, one  might  well  hes- 
itate  to   exercise  it   in 
connection  with  the  fu- 
t\Tre  of  the  red  race  in 
iliis   country.      There 
seems,    however, 
to  be  no  good  and 
valid  reason  for  as- 
suming   that    this 
not   wholly  capable   of 
iniellecUialand  moral  develop- 
ment, and  quite  able,  with  pro- 
per training,  to  take  and  to  hold 
its  rightful  place  in  our  body 
politic.    To  be  sure,  the  lack  of 
proper  political  training,  or  the 
absence  of  decent  morals  or  a 

I  fair  amount  of  intellect  is  not 
regarded  as  a  bar  to  the  admis- 
sion into  this  same  body  politic 
of  members  of  our  own  or  of 
other  races.  The  Goddess  of 
Liberty  sits  up  aloft  on  her  Bedloe's 
Island  pedestal,  and  beckons  to  all 
creation  across  the  sea.  The  front 
door  of  the  United  States  is  wide 
open ;  the  freedom  of  the  country 
and  the  gift  of  suffrage  is  thrust  upon 
all  comers  save  the  Chinese, — and 
the  original  land  owners  of  the  North 
American  continent.  At  best,  con- 
sistency is  a  rare  jewel,  and  if  it  can 
anywhere  be  discovered  in  connec- 
tion with  our  past  dealings  with  In- 
dians, it  is  certain  to  be  found 
marred  with  almost  unbelievable 
flaws. 

The  Indian  problem  of  today,  even, 
is  not  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  the 
average  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
From  diiferent  standpoints  certain 
classes  of  people  are  interested  in  the 
question.    To  ethnologists  the  Indian 


is  a  "  type  "  to  be  studied.  That  he 
is,  or  is  not,  a  soulless  being  is  a 
mooted  question,  the  belief  in  the 
a£Srmative  depending  largely  on  the 
religious  training  of  the  individual 
ethnologist.  But  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  skull  which  is  dug  out  of  pre- 
historic mounds  is  of  almost  as  great 
importance  to  the  ethnologist  as  it 
was  to  the  Indian  who  once  owned  it, 
and  broadly  speaking,  the  scientist's 
interest  in  the  Indian  is  usually  con- 
fined to  his  own,  or  similar  collections 
of  (very  literal)  "numb-skulls." 

The  politician  has  no  particular  use 
for  "Lo!  the  poor  Indian!"  If  there 
were  ten  million  "Lo's"  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  their  votes  would  be  worth 
something,  and  the  question  of  their 
civilization  and  education  would  be* 
come  paramount  in  certain  quarters 
where  it  is  now  ignored.  A  total  of 
(approximately)  365,000  Indians, — 
men,  women,  and  children,— cannot, 
of  course,  make  any  material  differ- 
ence in  the  complexion  of  the  coun- 
try's politics,  and  this  very  apparent 
fact  leads  to  the  shoo-fly  attitude 
toward  them  of  the  average  politi- 
cian. The  persons  who  are  brought 
more  closely  in  contact  with  Indians 
than  perhaps  is  possible  for  any  other 
class, — and  who  are  therefore  in  a 
position  to  do  much  toward  the  mak- 
ing or  marring  of  the  race, — are  the 
men  who  hold  official  relations  with 
them,  the  men  who  deal  with  them 
business-wise, —  who  handle  their 
funds,  who  play  the  leech  and  suck 
the  life  blood  from  their  victims. 
But  all  officials  are  not  of  this  perni- 
cious class, — very  far  from  it  in  fact. 
Nevertheless,  there  are,or  have  been, 
enough  of  them  to  create  a  system, 
and  it  is  a  system  which  smothers  the 
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ambition,  mars  tbe  morals,  and  kills 
the  self-respect  of  all  who  come  under 
its  influence,— red  and  white  alike. 
Until  the  Indian  Bureau  can  be  lifted 
bodily  out  of  politics,  or  be  dispensed 
with  altogether,  there  can  be  little 
hope  of  a  radical  betterment  in  tbe 
condition  of  the  Indian  race.  The 
Indian  Bureau  itself  is  a  victim  of 
the  corrupt  system  to  which  reference 
is  made,  for  it  is  practically  helpless 
to  right  wrongs  so-i^— 7  as  bad  ap- 
pointments may  be  made  in  payment 
of  political  debts.  Some  years  ago, 
during  a  conversation  on  this  subject 
with  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  an  interesting  comment  on 
the  situation  was  made  by  him  to  the 
writer  of  this  paper.  Without  at- 
tempting to  quote  verbatim,  what  he 
said  was  practically  as  follows: 
"When  I  first  assumed  this  office  I 
regarded  the  so-called  Indian  ques- 
tion as  a  mere  bagatelle.  I  knew  of 
no  good  reason  for  its  existence,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  quite  possible  to 
sweep  it  wholly  out  of  sight  within 
three  months'  time.  I  have  been  in 
office  a  year,  and  the  more  I  study 
the  problem  the  more  complicated  it 
seems.  There  are  wheels  within 
wheels, — and  still  more  wheels.  I 
clo  not  know  which  is  the  first,  best, 
and  wisest  step  to  take  in  order  to 
meet  the  peculiar  conditions 
now  existing,  and  to  put  the 


whole  business  on    a   different   and 
better  footing," 

This  inability  to  grasp  the  key  to 
the  situation  and  give  it  the  right 
kind  of  a  twist  in  its  lock,  is  lament- 
ably  true  of  many  presidents  and 
most  laymen.  So-called  "practical 
politics  "  control  the  situation.  There 
is  but  one  remedy  for  that,  and  not 
many  men  are,  as  yet,  witling  to  ap- 
ply it. 

Meanwhile,  as  for  many  years  past, 
certain  other  classes  than  those  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  will 
continue  to  quietly  carry  on  the  kind 
of  work  which  they  have  good  reason 
to  believe  is  wisest  and  best  for  them 
to  pursue.  Missionaries  will  do 
this, — tbe  men  and  women  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Indian  has  a  soul  which 
the  Infinite  Lover  of  Souls  desires  for 
His  own ;  the  teacher,  who  believes 
that  the  Indian  should  be  taught  to 
take  his  place,  as  a  man  among  men ; 
the  philanthropist,  who  believes  that 
human  nature  is  very  much  the  same 
the  world  over,  but  that  human  op- 
portunity is  not  the  same  to  all,  and 
that  the  Indian  should  be  given  bis 
chance.  The  political  economist  also 
puts  in  a  plea  for  the  Indian  when  he 
states  his  belief  that  there  is  plenty 
ot  good  ma- 
terial 


the 

"^race,  and 

that   in 

iliL-  interest  of  political 
economy  it  should  not  be 
;illowed  to  run  to  waste, 
but  should  be  utilized  for 
the  good  of  hisown  com- 
munity in  particular,  and 
for  that  of  the  country  in 
'  general.  The  virtues  and  vices 
of  our  own  race  are  extremely 
well  duplicated  by  similar 
laracteri-stics  in  Indians.  Indi- 
Ds  ]ore  and  Jjali;  much  as  we  do ; 
they  are  noble  and  they  are  ignoble  ; 
soarewe.  Indiansareselfishand they 
are  generous;  so  are  we.  They  are 
cleverand they arestupid;  soarewe. 
They  have  sterling  virtues  and  loath- 
some vices;  the  same  is  true  of  the 
white  race.  Indians  have  their  own 
code  of  morality, — their  own  religious 
beliefs, and  their owndistinctivesocial 
usages.  They  are  very  superstitious, 
and  so  are  we.  How  many  of  us  are 
without  a  pel  superstition,  associated 
say  with  Friday,  or  with  thirteen  at 
table,  looking  at  the  moon  over  the 
left  shoulder,  the  breaking  of  a  mir- 
ror, and  so  on  ?  How  many  men  in 
Connecticut  are  carrying  a  horse 
chestnut  in  their  pockets  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  rheumatism  ?  It  is 
not  so  very  many  years  ago  that  our 
neighbors  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  were  hanging  men, 
women,  and  even  little  children,  for 
witches.  One  of  the  most  scholarly 
men  known  to  the  writer,  a  former 
well-known  citizen  and  clergyman  of 
Hartford,  believed  in  the  existence 
of  ghosts. 

It  is  a  matter  of  only  eight  or  ten 
hundred  years  ago  since  our  ances- 
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tors  in  old  England  painted  their 
bodies  blue,  wore  the  slcins  of  ani- 
mals for  clothing,  lived  upon  roots, 
nuts,  and  berries,  and  worsbipped 
idols.  We  have  passed  out  of  that 
initial  period  and  have  come  to  be  a 
fairly  civilized  race, — though  judging" 
from  the  atrocities  one  finds  recorded 
in  the  daily  papers,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  savagery  still  exists  in  our 
midst,  and  that  our  race,  civilized 
though  it  fancies  itself,  has  not 
wholly  purged  itself  of  aboriginal 
brutality,  Considerinj;  what  we 
think  ourselves  to  be  and  what  we 
really  are,  it  might  be  well  to  add  to 
our  litany:  "From  self-righteous- 
ness and  all  big-head  edii  ess.  Good 
Lord  deliver  us!" 

It  is  said  that  Indians  are  la2y. 
One  need  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
under  existing  circumstances,  this 
charge  is  partially  true.  But  it  may 
well  be  believed  that  under  the  same 
circumstances  that  exist  in  most  of 
the  tribes, — the  white  race  would  be 
equally  lazy.  Do  we  know  of  many 
persons  who  would  work  if  they  were 
not  obliged  to  do  so  ?  If  some  one 
should  offer  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
how  long  would  it  be  before  shops 
would  close  and  business  cease  ?  If 
a  man's  ambition  cannot  be  so  stim- 
ulated that  he  will  strive  valiantly  to 
make  the  most  and  best  of  himself, 
he  will  not  be  a  helpful  citizen, — nor, 
a  particularly  good  Christian.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  so  called  Indian  prob- 
lem, is  to  be  found  in  his  lack  of 
ambition.  He  has  ambitions  of  his 
own,  which  make  him  a  more  or  less 
valuable  member  of  society  in  his 
own    community,    but  it    is   not    the 
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white  maa's  brand  of  ambition,  and 
counts  for  but  little  among  the  civil- 
izing conditions  which  we  must  neces- 
sarily force  upon  the  poor  fellow. 
The  government  feed&  and  clothes 
him.  He  has  no  incentive  to  work. 
If  be  works  he  is  not  allowed  to  go 
off  the  reservation  and  seek  a  market 
for  his  hay,  com,  or  vegetables.  If 
he  wishes  to  sell  be  must  go  to  the 
post  trader  and  exchange  his  hay, 
etc.,  for  such  goods  as  the  trader  may 
choose  to  give  him.  Why  then, 
should  he  work  ?  As  a  rule  he  finds 
it  pleasanter  to  stay  at  home  and 
gamble,  race  horses,  and  occasion- 
ally steal  them, — and  in  time  he  be- 
comes the  lazy,  shiftless  creature  an 
Indian  is  generally  credited  with 
being.  But  when  this  is  so,  it  is 
not  always  wholly  his  own  fault, — it 
is  largely  due  to  a  mistaken  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  guvermnem.  If  In- 
dians were  to  be  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources  and  told  to  work  or 
starve,  it  would  quickly  be  found 
that  they  could  and  would  work.  An 
Indian  does  not  Hki 
sensation  of  starv 
abit  better  than  his  white 
neighbor  likes  it  But  in 
spite  of  the  emasculating 
system  which  our  govern- 
ment has  forced  upon 
these  people,  not  all  of 
them  have  been  ruined 
by  it.  Go  to  Arizona  and 
watch  "lazy"  Indi:in 
women  as  they 
in  the  hot  sun 
after  day,  cutt 
grass  for  hayr 
with  ordinary 
case  knives. 
Go  to  California  and  Ai, 


see  them  making  the  most  beautiful 
baskets  in  the  world, — baskets  that 
fetch  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  each.  Go  to  New  Mexico  and 
study  the  art  of  blanket  weaving  as 
carried  on  by  the  Navajo  Indians, — 
examine  the  silver  work,  the  pottery, 
the  exquisite  lace  made  by  Indians, 
and  be  convinced  by  these  examples 
that  what  has  been  accomplished  on 
a  small  scale  and  without  the  stim- 
ulus of  competitive  markets,  may 
easily  be  so  encouraged  as  to  develop 
into  large  and  lucrative  businesses, 
giving  employment  and  support  to 
such  Indians  as  are  not  disposed  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  If  in  addition 
to  the  industrial  training  given  in 
many  of  their  schools,  our  govern- 
ment would  promote  and  develop  the 
native  industries,  it  would  be  a  far 
greater  service  to 
Indians  than  to 
feed  and  clothe 
them.  These  sim- 
l)le  hints  in  regard 
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to  the  possible  future  welfare  of  the 
red  race  may  well  be  supplemented  by 
the  suggestion  that  even  if  the  ques- 
tion of  self-support  should  be  solved 
in  a  common  sense  way,  there  is  stilt 
another  and  more  important  side  of 
the  Indian  question  to  be  considered. 
It  concerns  the  moral  status,  the 
homes,  and  the  family  life  of  this 
people:  and  it  is  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult problem  to  work  out  than  the 
one  which  concerns  their  ability  to 
supply  for  themselves  necessary  food 
and  clothing. 

The  difficulties  in  this  connection 
which  have  confronted  workers  in 
past  years  have  been  largely  due  to 
two  causes:  First,  the  fact  that  so 
many  Indians  live  within  a  Mormon 
environment,  and  of  course  they  can 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
follow  the  example  of  white  men  and 
take  to  themselves  as  many  "wives" 
as  they  please.  And,  in  the  second 
place :  In  the  native  order  of  society 
the  home,  as  we  understand  it,  can- 
not  exist.  The  word  Home  conveys 
to  us  the  picture  of  one  roof  shelter- 
ing father  and  mother  and  their  chil- 
dren, secure  in  the  sharing  and  in- 
heritance of  the  property  resulting 
from  the  toil  of  the  family.  In  the 
Indian  tribe  the  band  or  village  into 
which  a  person  is  born,  and  to  which 
he  consequently  belongs,  has  the 
prior  right  or  claim  to  control  the 
individual,  and  to  appropriate  his 
property  after  death.  By  the  law  of 
tribal  organization  the  father  and 
moihermust  belong  to  different  bands 
or  villages  (but  few  tribes  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  are  an 
exception  to  this  law);  the  children, 
consequently,  cannot  inherit  from 
both   parents,  but   must  share   with 


the  group  of  relatives  on  the  father's 
or  the  mother's  side,  whichever  one, 
■according  to  the  custom  of  the  indi- 
vidual tribe,  carries  the  right  of  in- 
heritance. ,  This  peculiar  kinship 
organization  constitutes  the  true  "tri- 
bal relation,''  and  this  can  only  be 
broken  by  giving  to  the  members  of 
the  tribe  individual  ownership  of  land 
and  homes  and  extending  over  these 
lands  and  homes  our  laws  of  property 
and  legal  descent.  Wherever  this 
has  been  done  by  allotting  land  in 
severalty,  the  grip  of  the  "  tribal  re- 
lation "  has  been  loosened  and  the 
way  opened  for  the  founding  of  the 
family  and  upbuilding  of  the  home. 

After  these  fir.st  lines  are  laid  down, 
much  will  still  remain  to  be  done  to 
educate  the  people  in  the  new  order 
of  living,  and  in  the  ideas  of  the  soli- 
darity of  the  family  and  its  property. 

While  not  forgetting  that  politics 
are  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  all  the 
evils  in  the  system  which  controls 
Indian  affairs,  it  is  only  fair  and  right 
to  admit  that  sincere  efforts  have 
often  been  made  by  certain  Indian 
Commissioners  and  other  officials  to 
better  the  conditions  among  these 
wards  of  the  nation.  These  condi- 
tions are  vastly  better  in  many  tribes 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

A  majority  of  our  Indians  are  al- 
ready self-supporting,  and  doubtless 
practically  all  of  them  will  be  so  with- 
in the  next  half  century.  But  if  they 
are  to  be  not  only  self-supporting,  but 
self-respecting  and  helpful  citizens, 
special  emphasis  should  at  this  time 
be  placed  upon  the  need  of  teaching 
them  by  precept  and  by  practice,  the 
real  necessity  and  value  of  law,  and 
the  real  meaning  and  beauty  of  pure 
homes  and  a  wholesome  family  life. 
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The  day  is  not  far  away  when  tribal 
relations  will  be  broken  up  for  all 
time.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  progressive  step  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  at  least  a  reasonable  com- 
prehension of  the  principles  of  good 
citizenship.  But  even  then,  the  In- 
dian must  not  be  left  wholly  to  him- 
self, for  since  it  is  true  of  our  own 
race,  and  of  every  other  race  on  this 
planet,  so,  in  his  behalf,  religious 
and  educational  work  must,  like 
Tennyson's  brook,  "goon  forever." 

Francis  A.Walker,  late  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  has  epito- 
mized the  subject  as  follows  : 


"The  corner-stone  of  our  Indian 
policy  should  be  the  recognition  by 
the  government,  and  by  the  people, 
that  we  owe  the  Indian,  not  endow- 
ments and  lands  only,  but  also  for- 
bearance, patience,  care,  and  instruc- 
tion. Savage  as  he  is  by  no  fault  of 
his  own,  and  stripped  at  once  of  sav- 
age independence  and  savage  com- 
petence by  our  act  for  our  advantages, 
we  have  made  ourselves  responsible 
before  God  and  the  world  for  his 
rescue  from  destruction,  and  his  ele- 
vation to  social  and  industrial  man- 
hood, at  whatever  expense  and  what- 
ever inconvenience." 


"AND  OUR  FOREFATHERS'  SONGS  ARE  THE  SONGS  THAT 
WE  SING;  AND  THE  DEEDS  BY  OUR  FATHERS  AND  GRAND- 
FATHERS DONE  ARE  DONE  BY  THE  SON  OF  THE  SON  OP 
THE   SON" 


The  Happy  Hunting  Ground 


[^^gONNKCTlCUT  present- 
|>^3r!3  ed  no  such  appearance  as 

was  inhabited  by  the  Pequol,  the 
Quinnipiac.  the  Tunxis,  and  the 
Hammonassel,  A  contiouous  for- 
est overspread  nearly  the  whole 
landscape,  adorning  the  hills  with 
its  verdure,  darkening  the  vaUeys 
with  its  deep  shadow,  and  bend- 
ing solemnly  over  the  margins  of 
the  rivers.  No  thickets  choked 
up  the  way  through  these  endless 
woodlands,  for  the  underbrush 
was  swept  away  every  year  by 
fires  kindled  for  this  purpose  by 
the  inhabitants.  Paths  led 
through  them  here  and  there ;  not 
paths  of  iron  such  as  those  over 
which  the  steam-horse  now  flies, 
but  windinjr  footways  along  which 
the  wild  beast  and  the  wild  man 
alike  traveled  in  single  file.  The 
roots  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  herb- 
age were  destroyed  by  the  an- 
nual conflagrations;  and  a  coarse 
and  long  grass  waved  in  the  salt 
meadows,  along  the  low  banks  of 
the  rivers,  and  wherever  the 
ground  was  not  thickly  over- 
shaded  with  trees. 

The   forests   were   filled   with 
animals;  some  of  them  beasts  of 


prey,  others  suitable  for  food, 
others  valuable  on  account  of 
their  furs.  Flocks  of  wild  tur- 
keys roamed  through  the  woods; 
herons  fished  in  the  marshes  or 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers; 
quails,  partridges,  and  singing 
birds  abounded,  both  in  the  for- 
ests and  open  country;  and  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  the 
pigeons  collected  in  such  num- 
bers that  their  flight  seemed  to 
obscure  the  light  of  the  sun.  The 
ponds,  creeks,  and  rivers  swarmed 
with  waterfowl,  and  various  kinds 
of  shellfish  were  found  in  profu- 
sion along  the  shoresof  the  sound. 
The  waters  seemed  everywhere 
alive  with  fish;  and  every  spring 
great  numbers  of  shad  and  lam- 
prey eels  ascended  the  rivers, 
furnishing  a  seasonable  supply  to 
the  natives  when  their  provisions 
were  exhausted  by  the  long  and 
severe  winter.  Such  was  the  ap- 
pearance and  condition  of  Con- 
necticut when  it  first  became 
known  to  Europeans;  and  such 
were  its  capacities  for  supporting 
a  people  who  depended  almost 
wholly  for  subsistence  upon  fish- 
ing and  the  chase. 

— John  W.  DkForest 
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He  was  bom  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  oak ; 

Learned  life  with  his  face  to  the  sod. 
He  answered  the  wail  of  the  wilderness  trail ; 
Blazed  the  path,-^and  returned  to  his  God. 


The 
Aborigine 
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THE  DWELLERS;   A  STUDY  OF  A  GREAT  RACE 

THEY  SPOKE  A  HUNDRED  LANGUAGES  AND  WORSHIPPED 
A  THOUSAND  GODS— SEPARATED  INTO  TRIBES,  AND  CON- 
TINUALLY ENGAGED  IN  GUERRILLA  WARFARE— DISCUSSION 

BY 

JOEI.  N.  ENO,  A.  M. 


THE  origin  of  the  American  In- 
dians, being  recorded  only  in 
their  remains  and  their  pres- 
ent conditions  and  characteristics, 
is  a  matter  to  be  determined  only  by 
logical  research.  The  most  proba- 
ble and  widely  accepted  theory  ^'s  an 
Asiatic  origin.  The  geographical 
relations,  the  ethnological,  the  re- 
ligious and  the  linguistic  character- 
istics, favor  this  conclusion,  and 
seem  to  dispose  definitely  of  the  oc- 
casional assumption  that  the  In- 
dians are  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel; 
especially  when  we  consider  that 
those  tribes  were  carried  captive  far 
inland  into  one  of  the  most  unlikely 
places  for  reaching  a  distant  conti- 
nent beyond  broad  oceans,  even  had 
they  been  seafarers,  which  the  Is- 
raelites were  not ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider again  how  many  centuries  lat- 


er elapsed  before  even  the  most  ad- 
venturous seamen  of  Europe 
touched  these  American  shores. 

As  to  the  religious  phase  of  the 
question,  the  God  of  the  Israelites 
was  a  judge  and  a  king;  in  their 
broadest  thought,  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  over  all  the  earth  and  also 
the  heavens;  their  religion  out- 
wardly was  largely  sacrifices  and 
purifications.  With  little  excep- 
tion, the  Indian  religion  of  North 
America  was  shamanism,  animism 
or  invocation  of  the  ghosts  or  spir- 
its (which  the  Indians  fancied  be- 
long not  only  to  men  but  to  ani- 
mals and  things,  such  as  rocks,  and 
to  the  sun  -and  moon,)  by  dancing, 
chanting  and  sorcery.  Says  Park- 
man,  "belief  in  the  existence  of  one 
almighty,  self-existent  being,  the 
Great   Spirit,   Lord  of  heaven   and 
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earth,  was  so  vague  and  dubious  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  the  name."  The 
white  man  has  in  a  great  measure 
read  into  the  expression  "the 
Great  Spirit,"  his  own  ideas. 

The  permanent  and  characteristic 
physical  features  of  the  Indian,  his 
breadth  of  face,  size,  muscular  de- 
velopment and  absence  of  beard,  are 
markedly  dissimilar  from  the  He- 
brew type;  and  the  structure  of  his 
language  separates  him  as  widely 
from  the  Hebrew  as  from  European 
languages,  with  the  inflectional  sys- 
tem of  both;  formal  and  regular 
changes  or  additions  to  express 
grammatical  relations.  In  Indian 
languages  several  independent 
words  are  combined,  temporarily  or 
otherwise  to  express  a  combination 
of  ideas  in  one  compound;  for  ex- 
ample, Eskimo,  in  Algonquin 
means  "eater  of  raw  flesh"  (or 
fish)  ;  Winnepeseogue,  "lake-among- 
mountains;"  and  one  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  in  our  own  times  bore  a  long 
Indian  name  meaning  in  English 
"Young-Man-afraid-of-his-horses." 

The  language  of  the  northern 
Mongolians,  Manchin,  and  Japanese 
have  a  similar  synthetic  structure; 
thus  from  Japanese  Ko,  a  baby,  and 
neko,  a  cat,  we  have  the  compound 
koneko,  kitten ;  from  toko,  eastern, 
and  kio,  capital,  comes  Tokio,  east- 
ern capital.  It  is  believed  that,  as 
the  Japanese  islands  are  volcanic  in 
origin,  some  of  the  chain  northeast- 
ward have  sunk,  and  even  now  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Aleutian  chain, 
passage  may  be  made  by  small  craft 
from  island  to  island  till  Alaska  is 
reached. 


The  division  of  the  Indians  into 
distinct  tribes,  together  with  the 
mode  of  language — structure,  results 
in  multitudes  of  new  and  often 
somewhat  mutilated  or  disguised 
combinations  or  compounds,  grow- 
ing into  a  great  number  of  appar- 
ently almost  distinct  languages  as 
to  vocabulary;  yet  several  great  re- 
lated groups  have  been  discovered 
by  close  research  and  comparison. 
First,  the  Algonquian,  in  an  irreg- 
ular obtuse  triangle,  whose  base 
stretches  from  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  to  Buffins*  bay,  thence  one  side 
crosses  Hudson's  bay,  southwest- 
ward  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  north 
of  the  United  States  boundary;  and 
from  the  Rocky  mountains  the  third 
runs  southeastward  through  north- 
em  Tennessee.  Nearly  all  British 
America  west  and  northwest  from 
the  second  side  of  the  Algonquian 
triangle  is  Athabascan.  The  Arctic 
coast  is  inhabited  by  Eskimos. 

Like  an  island  in  the  east  part  of 
the  Algonquian  tract  is  the  North  Ir- 
oquoian  group  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley  and  surrounding  lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  thence  southeast  in- 
cluding the  State  of  New  York, 
western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern 
Ohio.  In  central  Virginia,  western 
North  and  South  Carolina  was  the 
South  Iroquian  group.  East  of 
this  is  a  Sivuan  group.  In  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  is  the 
Muskhogean  or  Creek  tract.  In  the 
Florida  peninsula  is  the  Timonanan 
group.  Between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Mississippi,  south  to 
Arkansas,  is  another  Sivuan  group ; 
south  of  them  the  Caddoan.     The 
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Shoshonean  is  the  chief  group  in  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  Iroquois  were 
first  in  cranial  and  general  mental 
capacity.  Most  of  the  tribes  east 
of  the  Mississippi  had  some  agricul- 
ture though  rude ;  raising  chiefly  In- 
dian corn,  beans  and  squashes. 

The  Indians  of  Mexico  were  more 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilization 
than  the  foregoing,  especially  in  ar- 
chitecture. Some  have  supposed 
the  moundbuilders  an  offshoot  from 
the  Mexican  border,  or  Gulf-State 
Indians,  who  built  mounds. 

The  lack  of  steel  and  iron  tools 
for  cutting  wood  or  for  digging,  and 
especially  of  ploughs  or  cattle  or 
horses  to  draw  loads,  necessarily 
made  both  building  and  farming 
very  diflicult.  That  the  Indians 
were  largely  dependent  on  hunting 
and  even  more  on  fishing,  limited 
the  population,  and  the  size  of  the 
tribes.  Parkman  estimates  the  war 
strength  of  all  New  England  at 
8,000,  about  the  year  1600.  The 
largest  tribe  in  Connecticut  was  not 
on  the  rich  farming  lands  of  the 
Connecticut  valley,  but  in  the  rocky 
New  London  county,  abounding  in 
shore  and  river  fish.  These  In- 
dians, called  Pequots  were,  it  ap- 
pears, of  the  same  Mohegan  stock  as 
those  who  under  Uncas  lived  be- 
tween them  and  the  Connecticut, 
and  Trumbull  says,  all  this  stock 
were  originally  settled  near  Albany, 
New  York,  till  driven  out  by  the 
Mohawks;  and  that  they  probably 
have  their  name  from  Pequottoog, 
"destroyers,"  given  by  neighboring 
tribes.     The   Wong^nk   tribe   held 


from  Haddam  to  Windsor,  some- 
times called  Sequins  from  their  sa- 
chem Squin  or  Sowheag,  who  sold 
to  the  English,  Pyquang  (Wethers- 
field)  andMattabesic  (Middletown). 
One  of  the  river  sagamores  had 
gone  to  Massachusetts  in  1631  and 
ofiFered  land  to  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth  for  a  defensive  alliance 
against  the  dreaded  Pequots.  The 
Suckiang  tribe  (sucki-ankee,  black 
earth)  sold  Hartford  meadows  to  the 
English,  1635-36.  The  Tunxis  or 
Farmington  Indians  were  a  branch 
of  this  tribe.  The  Nipmucks  of 
Massachusetts  held  the  northeast 
of  Connecticut.  The  chief  part  of 
the  tribe  adopted  Christianity 
brought  by  John  Eliot,  and  were 
known  as  "the  praying  Indians." 
The  separation  of  the  Indian  race 
into  small  tribes,  led  not  only  to 
g^eat  differences  in  language  (esti- 
mated at  over  one  hundred)  but  to 
strangership,  fear,  suspicion  and 
quarrels  between  tribes,  and  guer-i 
rilla  warfare,  which,  aided  by  fam- 
ine and  exposure  to  severe  winters 
and  by  occasional  epidemics,  which 
proved  the  saying  "A  sick  Indian 
is  a  dead  Indian,"  thinned  their 
numbers,  perhaps  quite  equal  to  the 
natural  increase, — ^before  the  white 
man  came  and  left  large  strips  of 
uninhabited  and  disputed  land  be- 
tween tribes.  Their  case  was  not 
enviable,  though  they  had  not  the 
white  man's  burden  of  labor  and  the 
demands  of  society  and  fashion. 
They  had  no  literature,  though 
youth  had  its  romance,  and  age  its 
store  of  adventure,  stories  and 
legends. 
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CARRYING  THE  TIDINGS  TO  THE  SAVAGES— FOR- 
AGING PARTIES  LOADED  WITH  PRIMERS.  BIBLES 
AND  IMPLEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE— THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  PRAYING  TOWNS  DESCRIBED 

BY 

EI.I.EN  D.  LARNED 


AN  old  wigwam  was  the  site  of 
the  beginning  of  a  remarka- 
ble work  of  civilization  and 
its  outgrowth,  "the  praying  town," 
is  possibly  one  of  the  most  tmique 
forms  of  community  known  in  the 
early  days.  There  were  years 
when  people  were  gathered  togeth- 
er, not  as  political  bodies,  but  for 
spiritual  welfare.  When  the  mem- 
bers of  the  newly  constructed  North 
Society  of  Killingly,  Connecticut, 
met  in  September,  1728,  to  arrange 
for  building  a  meeting-house,  the 
site  selected  was  on  what  is  now 
Thompson  Common  "near  where 
was  an  old  wigwam":  That  ruined 
wigwam  on  Thompson  Hill  was  the 
memorial  of  early  missionary  move- 
ments; of  Nipmuck  Indians  gather- 
ed into  order  by  communities  and 
carrying  forward  the  forms  of  civil- 
ization and  Christianity.  And  this 
remarkable  work  had  been  accomp- 
lished by  Indians,  trained  by  John 
Eliot  at  Nalick — "that  seminary  of 
Virtue  and  Piety."  They  took  with 
them  "Bibles,  spectacles  and  prim- 
ers," together  with  tools  and  im- 
plements   of    agriculture,    and    by 


their  efforts  seven  "new  praying 
towns"  were  gathered  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Three  of  these  to>vns,  Myan- 
exet,  Quinnetisset,  Wabbequasset, 
— were  within  Connecticut  terri- 
tory, then  held  by  Massachusetts. 
Wabbaquasset  included  present 
Woodstock  and  PomfreL  Quin- 
netisset covered  all  that  is  now 
Thompson. 

Samson,  son  of  the  Indian  Sa- 
chem, Petavit,  labored  in  this  re- 
gion. The  work  accomplished  by 
him,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country 
at  that  time  are  best  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  Major  Daniel  Godkin, 
who  in  1677,  accompanied  Mr.  El^ot 
on  an  official  tour  through  the  "new 
praying  towns."  Other  godly  per- 
sons went  with  them  on  their  jour- 
ney and  Indians  joined  them  at  the 
several  stations  where  they  held  ser- 
vices, preaching  in  the  Indian 
tongue. 

Pursuing  their  way  over  the  path 
"trod  out"  by  the  young  missionar- 
ies they  reached  the  settlement  in 
Wabbasquasset  in  the  southeast 
part  of  what  is  now  Woodstock. 
Major  Godkin  reports  it  situated  "in 
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a  very  rich  soil  as  was  manifested 
by  the  goodly  crop  of  Indian  corn 
then  newly  in-gathered,  not  less 
than  forty  bushels  to  an  acre."  A 
later  visitor  from  Providence  found 
there  "a  very  good  inland  country, 
well  watered  with  rivers  and 
brooks,  special  good  land,  g^eat 
quantities  of  special  good  com  and 
beans,  and  stately  wigwams  as  I 
never  saw  the  like.''  And  all  this 
had  been  accomplished  through  the 
tact  and  skill  of  the  Indian  Samson, 
worthy  of  the  name.  Here  he 
dwelt  among  the  flock  he  had  gath- 
ered— thirty  families,  men,  women 
and  children.  A  wigwam  sixty  by 
twenty  feet  was  the  residence  of  the 
chief,  who  was  inclined  to  religion, 
and  had  the  Sunday  services  in  his 
house.  Here  Mr.  Eliot  and  his 
company  were  courteously  received 
and  entertained  by  the  squaw  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband. 

"Divers  of  the  principal  people" 
hastened  to  the  great  wigwam,  and 
spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in 
prayers,  singing  psalms  and  exhor- 
tations. One  grim  Indian  sat  mute 
for  a  great  space,  and  then  arose  and 
spake.  A  messenger  from  Uncas, 
who  challenged  right  to  and  domin- 
ion over  this  people  of  Wabbaquas- 
sct,  he  brought  a  warning  word, 
"Uncas  is  not  well  pleased  that  the 
English  should  pass  over  Mohegan 
River  to  call  his  Indians  to  pray  to 
God." 

The  fearful  Wabbaquassets  quailed 
at  this  lofty  message  but  Mr.  Eliot 
answered  calmly — ^**That  it  was  his 
work  to  call  upon  men  everywhere 
to  repent  and  embrace  the  Gospel 


but  that  he  did  not   meddle  with 
civil  rights  or  jurisdiction." 

Godkin  followed  and  with  the  au- 
thority befitting  his  office  of  magis- 
trate, "declared  to  him  and  de- 
sired him  to  inform  Uncas,  that 
Wabbaquasset  was  within  the  jur- 
isdiction of  Massachusetts,  and 
they  do  look  upon  themselves  con- 
cerned to  promote  the  good  of  all 
people  within  their  limits,  yet  it 
was  not  intended  to  abridge  the  In- 
dians Sachems  of  their  just  rights 
in  respect  of  paying  tribute  or  any 
other  dues  but  to  bring  them  to  the 
good  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ, 
and  to  suppress  among  them  their 
sins  of  drunkenness,  idolatry  and 
powwowing.  As  for  the  English 
they  had  taken  no  tribute  from  them 
nor  taxed  them  with  anything  of 
that  kind." 

The  day  following,  September  i6, 
1674,  was  the  most  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  this  section,  the  first 
of  those  "notable  meeting^"  for 
which  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  is 
famous.  All  the  "Praying  Indians" 
from  far  and  wide,  were  present, 
and  doubtless  many  who  had 
never  before  attended  a  relig- 
ious service.  Public  worship 
was  held  in  the  open  air,  Sam- 
son leading.  He  first  read  part  of 
the  19th  Psalm,  which  was  sung  by 
the  assembly.  Mr.  Eliot  preached 
in  Indian  from  Matthew,  vi,  23, 
praying  before  and  after  the  ser- 
mon. Seventy  families  had  been 
rescued  from  barbarism  and  en- 
dowed with  ordinances  of  religion 
and  civil  government  the  next  year. 


THE    ABORIGINAL    MEDIA  FOR    EXPRESSING 

ARTISTIC    IMPULSES 

POETIC  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  NATURE  AND 
APPRECIATION  OF  SYMMETRICAL  BEAUTY 
SHOWN  IN  BASKETRY— THE  ARTISAN  INSTINCT 

BY 


NELTJE  DkG.  DOUBLEDAY 


WHILE  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  have  not  yet  ex- 
pressed themselves  through 
the  higher  media  of  the  fine  arts,  ar- 
chitecture, sculpture  or  painting,  as 
we  understand  them,  it  would  be  a 
blind  critic  who  did  not  discern  in  the 
handiwork  of  certain  tribes  a  sense 
of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  color  so 
strong,  so  original,  as  to  be  full  of 
promise  of  ultimate  high  develop- 
ment. 

As  with  all  primitive  peoples,  the 
Indians'  first  aspirations  after  beauty 
found  expression  upon  the  simple 
household  utensils  and  clothing  made 
by  the  women  of  the  family,  while 
the  men,  of  necessity,  hunted  and 
waged  war.  These  women  were  ar- 
tisans rather  than  artists  in  the  strict 
sense,  perhaps,  but  one  craft,  at  least, 
that  they  brought  to  a  perfection  un- 
equalled in  the  world — ^basketry — 
discloses  beyond  the  mere  beauty  of 
form  and  design,  so  much  deep  re- 
ligious symbolism,  the  only  record 
we  have  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
tribe,  so  many  intimate,  poetic  inter- 
pretations of  nature,  that  the  student 


is  disposed  to  call  this  aboriginal  work 
art  of  a  high  order. 

Such  a  basket  might  have  been 
woven  to  hold  nothing  more  precious 
than  grain;  nevertheless  it  was  sym- 
metrical and  beautiful  as  a  Greek  vase 
and  elaborately  decorated  with  mys- 
tic designs  which  could  not  but  ele- 
vate the  thoughts  of  the  family  who 
saw  it  daily.  Or,  it  might  have  been 
a  plaque  for  fruit,  or  a  burden  bas- 
ket carried  on  a  woman's  back  when 
gathering  sticks  for  her  fire  or  pro- 
visions for  the  family  larder;  or  a 
dainty  little  covered  treasure  basket 
to  conceal  her  few  trinkets,  or  a  baby's 
exquisitely  woven  cradle,  or  a  wed- 
ding ceremonial  basket,  or  a  basket 
for  the  priests  to  use  in  their  relig- 
ious dances ;  or,  perhaps  it  was  only 
a  cooking  basket  for  these  tightly 
woven  utensils  held  water  and  hot 
stones  tossed  into  it  would  soon  make 
it  boil ;  for  whatever  purpose  a  basket 
was  to  be  used,  its  workmanship  had 
to  be  faultless ;  its  decoration  sugges- 
tive and  even  poetic,  and  no  design 
was  used  that  was  not  charged  with 
meaning.    With   what   materials    did 
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the  artist-weaver  work?  With  wil- 
low and  grasses  of  many  kinds ;  with 
root  fibre,  strips  of  bark,  maidenhair 
fern  stems,  with  feathers  from  the 
woodpecker,  valley  quail,  bluebird 
and  meadowlark,  with  wampun,  or 
shell  money,  abalone  and  turquoise, 
with  dyes  whose  primitive  manufac- 
ture cost  months  of  patient  labor.  A 
basket  worthy  to  be  a  family  heirloom 
might  occupy  a  weaver's  spare  time 
for  years  in  the  making.  Sometimes 
the  strands  she  used  would  be  so  fine 
that  to  prevent  them  from  snapping, 
she  would  work  with  her  hands  under 
water.  There  is  one  basket  weaver 
still  living  whose  veritable  works  of 
art,  bring  over  a  thousand  dollars 
each,  and  the  names  of  connoisseurs 
already  on  the  waiting  list,  indicate 
that  Dat-so-la-lee's  deft  fingers  and 
soaring  imagination  will  be  kept  busy 
until  her  death.  Many  of  our  mu- 
seums, and  European  ones  as  well, 
have  fine  collections  of  American 
basketry. 

When  the  primitive  woman  first 
smeared  her  cooking  basket  with  clay, 
put  it  directly  over  the  fire  to  hasten 
matters,  and  discovered  on  removing 
it  that  she  had  a  basket  plus  an  earth- 
en ware  dish,  pottery  was  naturally 
evolved.  At  first  the  basketry  forms 
and  decorations  were  applied  to  pot- 
tery directly,  but  soon  it  was  found 
that  a  far  greater  freedom  in  its  dec- 


oration was  possible,  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  weaving  demand  that  designs 
follow  straight  lines  whereas  curves 
became  easily  possible  when  pigment 
might  be  applied  to  a  smooth  surface. 
On  baskets  from  the  Southwest  and 
Pacific  coast,  the  Swastika  and  its  var- 
iants, the  so-called  Greek  meander  or 
keg  pattern,  are  found  to  this  day  as 
they  were  in  Egypt  and  on  the  oldest 
basketry  known  among  the  ancients. 
On  the  soft  tinted  pottery  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  Pueblos  one  finds 
flowing  scrolls,  volutes  and  geometric 
curves  interspersed  with  much  free- 
hand painting — ^all  symbolic.  Thus 
in  our  own  country  we  may  still  trace 
the  first  steps  that  the  art  of  all  lands 
has  probably  traveled. 

Inasmuch  as  blanketry  is  a  compar- 
atively new  Indian  industry,  sheep 
having  been  introduced  by  the  Span- 
iards ;  and  the  exquisite  bead  work  of 
the  Plains  Indians  is  a  still  more  re- 
cent adaptation  of  European  materials 
to  primitive  uses,  we  may  count  bas- 
ketry and  pottery  as  the  only  aborig- 
inal media  the  Indian  had  for  express- 
ing her  artistic  impulses.  But  now, 
with  many  new  means  of  interpreting 
the  art  feeling  that  is  a  characteristic 
of  so  many  Indian  tribes,  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  the  educated  Indians 
to  make  strong  and  original  contribu- 
tions to  American  art. 


THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  LIFE  INTO  SONG 

EMOTIONS  DESCRIBED  BY  SOUND— INDIAN 
MUSIC  AN  EXPRESSION  OF  FEELING— NO 
ENUNCIATION     TO     DISCORD     THE     SPIRIT 

BY 

FLORENCE  MAY  ABBE 


THERE  is  not  a  phase  of  Indian 
life  which  does  not  find  ex- 
pression in  song.  There  are 
songs  to  nerve  the  warriors  to 
deeds  of  heroism,  to  rob  death  of  its 
terror,  to  speed  the  spirits  to  the 
land  of  the  hereafter,  and  to  give 
zest  to  their  sports  and  games.  The 
songs  may,  however,  be  divided  in- 
to three  classes ;  the  Class  Songs,  the 
Social  Songs,  and  the  Individual 
Songs. 

The  Class  Songs  include  those  of 
the  Sacred  Pole,  the  tribal  pipe 
songs,  and  any  religious  or  cere- 
monial song.  After  the  men  return 
from  the  hunt  a  festival  of  thanks- 
giving is  held,  and  the  songs  of  the 
Sacred  Pole  are  used.  One  is  sung 
to  call  the  people  together,  another 
at  the  anointing  of  the  Pole,  anoth- 
er while  it  is  being  painted,  and  still 
another  during  the  dance.  These 
songs  are  never  used  except  at  this 
ceremony  and  can  only  be  begun 
then  by  some  one  holding  the  prop- 
er rank. 

The  Social  Songs  include  those  of 
the  secret  societies,  dance,  game  and 
funeral  songs.  This  class  of  songs 
is  usually  sung  by  companies  of  peo- 


ple. Their  societies  correspond  to 
our  clubs ;  some  have  members  from 
only  one  family,  others  are  histori- 
cal, and  others,  secret.  In  order  to 
gain  admission  to  the  societies  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  brave  record, 
and  to  keep  it.  During  the  social 
gatherings  the  rules  are  very  strict 
and  their  customs  are  closelv  ad- 
hered  to. 

Among  the  Omahas  there  is  only 
one  funeral  song.  Upon  the  death 
of  a  prominent  person  the  young 
men  of  the  tribe  make  two  incisions 
on  the  left  arm,  and  under  the  loop 
of  flesh  formed,  put  a  willow  twig. 
With  the  blood  dripping  from  their 
arms,  they  march  to  the  place  where 
the  body  lies,  singing  a  song  of  hap- 
piness. They  believe  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  person,  as  it  leaves  the 
body  can  hear  the  song,  and  that  it 
will  cheer  him  as  he  goes  from  his 
friends.  The  bleeding  arms  show 
their  sympathy  and  love. 

The  Individual  Songs  include 
those  of  mystery,  prayer,  thanks, 
love  and  the  war  songs. 

The  song  of  thanks  is  sung  in 
connection  with  a  curious  custom. 
If  a  person  who  has  received  a  g^ft 
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be  below  the  giver  in  social  stand- 
ing, he  goes  outside  his  lodge  and  in 
the  presence  of  as  many  as  possi- 
ble, sings  a  song  of  thanks,  telling 
the  name  of  the  giver,  of  his  gener- 
osity, and  of  the  appreciation  with 
which  the  gift  was  received. 

The  war  songs  can  be  subdivided 
into  four  groups;  those  sung  at  the 
initiation  of  a  war  to  arouse  the 
spirit  of  the  men,  those  sung  when 
the  warriors  are  in  the  field  and  dan- 
ger is  near,  those  chanted  by  the 
women  in  behalf  of  the  men  on  the 
war  path,  and  the  songs  of  triumph 
at  the  return  of  the  victors. 

The  instruments  used  by  the  In- 
dians consist  of  drums,  rattles  and 
whistles.  They  have  two  sizes  of 
drums,  a  small  drum,  the  size  and 
shape  ot  a  tamborine,  which  is  beat- 
en with  a  small  reed  or  the  fingers, 
and  which  can  be  heard  for  long 
distances — and  a  large  drum.  The 
latter  are  made  from  sections  of 
trees,  hollowed  out,  with  skin 
stretched  over  the  open  ends. 
Sometimes  they  are  partly  filled 
with  water  to  give  different  tones. 

The  rattles  are  made  from  gourds 
filled  with  fine  or  coarse  gravel  or 
pebbles,  according  to  the  tone  de- 
sired. They  also  make  them  of 
wood,  circular  in  shape,  about  one- 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  covered  with 
skin.  They  employ  various  other 
things  to  make  them  of;  tortoise 
shells  and  hoofs  of  deer  being  com- 
monly used.  The  whistles  arc  made 
of  clay  and  molded  to  resemble  birds 
and  animals.  They  emit  a  shrill, 
clear  sound,  something  like  that  of 
escaping  steam.  The  chief  instru- 
ment is  the  flageolet,  which  is  made 


of  wood,  ornamented  in  different 
ways.  It  is  very  much  like  an  open 
organ  pipe.  Over  the  opening  is 
a  narrow  strip  of  metal  over  which 
the  air  is  blown.  The  instrument 
is  built  by  guess  work  and  is  only 
roughly  accurate. 

The  Indians  have  no  uniform  key 
for  starting  a  song,  it  being  started 
on  any  note  suitable  to  the  singer's 
voice,  usually  on  the  highest  tone 
that  can  be  reached,  as  their  singing 
is  an  expression  of  g^eat  excite- 
ment. Singing  in  the  open  air  and 
in  company  with  the  drums,  strains 
the  voice  and  it  loses  its  sweetness 
so  that  there  is  little  beauty  of  tone 
in  their  singing — loudness  seems  to 
be  the  chief  thing  desired.  Little 
attempt  is  made  to  swell  or  dimin- 
ish a  tone,  although  it  is  done  in 
certain  classes  of  songs.  The  In- 
dian enjoys  the  effect  produced  by 
the  vibration  of  the  voice,  and  upon 
a  prolonged  note,  g^ves  a  throbbing 
effect  by  slowly  moving  his  hand 
back  and  forth  from  the  mouth  to 
break  the  flow  of  the  breath  and 
produce  pulsations. 

Few  Indian  songs  have  words, 
for  the  Indians  think  that  words 
clearly  sung  and  enunciated  break 
the  melody.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  syllables  which  are  not 
parts  or  fragments  of  words,  but 
sounds  which  easily  lend  themselves 
to  singing.  Rhythm  is  by  far  the 
best  developed  element  in  their 
music.  The  Indians  have  produced 
no  long  elaborate  musical  composi- 
tions because  they  have  not  gained 
the  power  of  sustained  musical  ef- 
fort. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  LOYALTY  IN  CHARACTER 

TREACHERY    DEVELOPS     ONLY    WHEN 
CIVILIZATION  CRUSHES— AMERICANS  TO- 
DAY HESITATE  AT  PERSONAL  SACRIFICE 
—THE      STORY      OF      A     TRUE     INDIAN 


BY 


ALICE  E.  PINNEY 


THERE  is  a  quality  in  the  In- 
dian that  receives  insufficient 
recognition,  and  that  is  his 
loyalty  to  the  white  man  when  he 
comprehended  the  real  meaning  of 
civilization.  He  was  a  friend  of 
progress  as  long  as  it  did  not  ruth- 
lessly destroy  that  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  his  inherent  right. 
Americans  of  to-day  have  this  same 
characteristic;  we  give  our  assist- 
ance to  a  cause  as  long  as  it  does  not 
cause  too  great  a  personal  sacrifice. 

There  are  many  instances  in 
which  this  loyalty  may  be  illustrat- 
ed but  I  will  recall  a  single  story, 
which  the  weight  of  historical  evi- 
dence upholds. 

In  the  spring  of  1675  ^^^  white 
settlers  of  southern  New  England 
lived  in  constant  fear  of  being  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians.  King  Philip 
who  had  been  peaceably  inclined, 
was  incited  by  some  of  the  younger 
warriors  of  his  tribe  to  make  several 
attacks  on  the  smaller  settlements 
of  the  colonists  and  now  that  they 
had  started  on  the  war-path,  there 
was  no  means  of  appeasing  them. 

The  larger  towns  or  settlements  of 


Hartford,  Windsor  and  Springfield 
considered  themselves  tolerably  well 
fortified  against  the  Indians  for 
during  the  Pequot  War  in  1637,  the 
inhabitants  had  taken  precautionary 
measures  and  built  palisadoes  of 
strong  high  stakes  or  posts  set  close 
together  and  strengthened  inside, 
while  on  the  outside  a  wide  ditch 
was  dug  and  dirt  banked  against  it. 

Each  family  was  alloted  a  small 
strip  of  land  within  the  palisado  for 
a  garden,  and  the  general  council  or- 
dered all  to  convey  their  cattle  and 
remaining  store  of  corn  and  hay  in- 
to the  garrisons  and  not  to  go  abroad 
singly  or  unarmed;  for  strange  In- 
dians had  been  seen  lurking  about. 

It  was  at  the  garrison  in  Wind- 
sor, Connecticut,  twilight  was  shut- 
ting down  over  the  hills,  and  night 
was  covering  the  Great  River  with 
its  misty  shroud  when  Toto,  the 
young  grandson  of  Nassacowan, 
(the  chief  of  the  Poquonoc  Indians), 
stood  at  the  gate  of  the  palisado  and 
inquired  for  the  white  chief  . 

This  news  he  brought:  Early  in 
the  morning  as  he  stood  on  the  low 
range  of  hills  which  gradually  rises 
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from  the  western  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut, gazing  off  toward  the  sun- 
rise, above  the  cloud  of  mist  hover- 
ing over  the  Weaxskashuck,  (The 
Great  Marsh),  far  up  on  the  hills 
surrounding  old  Shenipsit  (Lake 
Snipsic)  he  had  seen  the  smoke  of 
a  camp-fire.  He  crossed  over  the 
river  in  his  canoe,  landing  a  few 
miles  above  on  the  farther  shore, 
and  then  moved  cautiously  eastward 
until  he  came  to  a  fresh  trail,  which 
the  many  braves  with  all  their  cau- 
tion had  been  unable  eto  obliterate. 
Indian  instinct  taught  him  that  it 
was  the  trail  of  enemies,  and  follow- 
ing along  the  trail  he  at  length  drew 
near  a  mighty  body  of  King  Philip's 
warriors.  Exercising  much  Indian 
strategem  he  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting near  enough  the  camp  to  learn 
that  their  destination  was  Spring- 
field, which  they  were  going  to  at- 
tack at  sunrise  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  he  recognized  some  of  the 
Springfield  Indians  among  them. 

"We  must  warn  Springfield,"  ex- 
claimed Captain  Newberry.  "Which 
one  of  you  will  undertake  the  jour- 
ney?" 

"White  man  send  me.  Me  pale 
face's  friend,"  replied  Toto,  the  red 
man. 

Captain  Newberry  plainly  under- 
stood that  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible for  an  Englishman  to  reach 
the  Springfield  garrison  alive ;  and  a 
company  must  be  started  up  the 
west  side  of  the  river  to  warn  Major 
Treat  of  Westfield  and  urge  him  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  Major  Pynchon. 
If  the  Indians  were  successful  in 
destroying     Springfield,     Westfield 


would  doubtless  share  the  same  fate. 

A  half  hour  later  Toto  was  speed- 
ing along  toward  the  doomed  gar- 
rison as  fast  as  his  strong  sinewy 
limbs  could  carry  him,  A  small 
force  of  volunteers  on  horseback 
were  also  traveling  toward  West- 
field.  Night  was  not  far  advanced 
when  he  drew  near  the  Indian  en- 
campment which  was  only  a  mile 
distant  from  Springfield.  The  long- 
est part  of  the  journey  was  over,  but 
the  last  two  miles  were  the  most 
difficult.  Toto  was  weary  with  his 
long  running  and  was  obliged  to 
move  slowly.  He  must  either  pass 
between  the  camp  and  the  river  or 
made  a  wide  detour  around  them. 
He  took  the  shortest  way  and  crept 
cautiously  along  in  the  shadow  of 
the  bushes  which  grew  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  stepping  so  carefully 
that  not  a  twig  cracked  beneath  his 
feet.  He  was  soon  rapping  at  the 
gate  of  the  Springfield  palisado.  It 
needed  but  one  blow  from  his  toma- 
hawk to  bring  the  guard  to  the  gate 
and  Major  Pynchon  was  instantly 
aroused. 

Toto  having  fulfilled  his  mission 
after  partaking  of  some  refreshment, 
started  on  his  homeward  journey. 
The  Indian  camp  was  already  astir, 
and  his  only  way  of  passing  unno- 
ticed was  to  take  to  the  river  which 
he  did,  floating  down  with  the  cur- 
rent until  past  the  camp,  when  he 
resumed  his  journey  along  the  bank. 
Chilled  by  the  water  he  hurried 
along,  reaching  Windsor  before  day- 
break, and  at  the  time  of  the  attack 
he  lay  stretched  on  a  bear-skin 
sound  asleep  within  the  palisado. 


FOSTERING  THE  HABIT  OF  INDUSTRY 

THE  ANGLICIZED  INDIAN  IS  DILIGENT  AT  HIS 
LABOR— BECOMES  BRAVE  IN  WAR  AND  TRUE 
TO  DUTY—IN  HIS  NATURE  IS  AN  ELEMENT 
OF   PHILOSOPHICAL  HUMOR— REMINISCENCES 


BY 


T.  S.  GOLD 


TRADITIONS  are  few  and  un- 
reliable  of  the   early   times. 
Abundance     of     arrowheads 
designate  the  favorite  places  for  en- 
campment that  have  faded  away  be- 
fore civilization. 

The  Indians  were  adept  in  mak- 
ing splint  brooms  and  other  articles 
of  wood  for  household  and  farm, 
and  were  allowed  by  a  sort  of  pre- 
emption title  to  good  splint  timber 
wherever  they  could  find  it,  a  prac- 
tice not  relinquished  by  those  who 
follow  the  same  craft  to-day.  A 
story  is  preserved  of  a  squaw  secur- 
ing splints  on  the  land  of  an  old 
farmer  who  charged  her  with  theft, 
and  ordered  her  oflF.  Raising  her 
hatchet  she  replied:  "My  grand- 
pa's land — you  go  way,  or  I  will 
make  daylight  shine  through  you." 
Her  argument  was  final  and  she 
was  thereafter  allowed  her  basket 
timber  wherever  she  desired. 

Tom  Warrups  was  a  noted  char- 
acter in  French  and  Indian  wars, 
but  written  history  and  tradition 
show  that  he  was  often  a  subject  of 
discipline.  Ensign  Ebenezer  Dibble 
of    Cornwall,    Connecticut,    kept    a 


diary  in  the  French  war,  and  there 
is  this  entry:  "J^^^*  the  21st  day, 
A.  D.,  1762,  General  Tom  had  200 
strip  for  stealing ;  he  made  no  noise.'' 
Like  many  of  his  race  he  was  ad- 
dicted to  intoxication  and  in  the 
army  he  was  sentenced  for  that  of- 
fense to  a  ride  on  the  wooden  horse 
in  front  of  the  regiment.  While  be- 
ing thus  transported  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  comrades,  Lieut.  Tan- 
ner asked  him  "if  he  did  not  feel 
ashamed  to  be  presented  to  the 
regiment  in  that  way?"  "Yes, 
said  Tom,  "I  am  ashamed  to  think 
that  our  Lieutenant  must  go  on  foot 
while  a  poor  old  Indian  can  ride." 

Capt.  Jeffers  on  meeting  him  one 
morning  said,  "Why,  Tom,  I  was  in 
hopes  you  were  dead."  **Why,**  re- 
plied the  Indian,  "you  want  the 
widow?"  He  was  a  g^ay-haired 
old  Indian,  highly  respected  as  a 
brave  soldier,  a  genial  companion ; 
the  type  of  man  who  fought  and  bled 
for  his  country. 

There  were  two  families  of  In- 
dians in  my  home  town  of  Cornwall 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
of  mixed  blood,  civilized  and  edu- 
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cated  in  the  common  schools,  and 
church  members  in  good  standing. 
They  were  Scatacooks. 

Jerry  Conell  or  Cogswell  was  a 
cooper.     He   had   several   children, 
Nathan,  the  only  one  who  remained 
in  town,  was  a  member  of  North 
Cornwall    church    and    sexton,    for 
many  years.     He  was  a  good  farm 
hand,  but  especially  in  demand  as 
a  wall  layer.     I  never  saw  any  bet- 
ter stone  walls  in  durability  and  fin- 
ish, than  the  work  of  Nathan.       He 
married  a  white  woman  and  had  two 
sons,  both  soldiers,  but  the  eldest, 
William     H.,    is    worthy    of    rec- 
ord.    He  was  tall  and  stout  built,  a 
natural    athlete,    trained    in    farm 
work    and    country    sports.     As    a 
growing  boy,   after   a   day's   work 
from  "sun  to  sun"  he  often  took  a 
run  across  the  hills  for  training  as 
a  runner.     Prizes  were  then  offered 
for  foot   races   at   all   our   country 
fairs.     He    always    won,    so    that 
when  it  was  known  he  was  entered 
there  was  no  other  competitors.  He 
enlisted  as  private   in   Fifth   Regi- 
ment,   Connecticut   Veterans,   June 
22,  1861 ;  promoted  second  lieuten- 
ant, Co.  B,  Second  Regiment  C.  V. 
Heavy     artillery,     in     battles     of 
Peaked  Mountain,  Winchester,  Ced- 
ar Mountain  and  Cold  Harbor,  and 
died   in   hospital   from   wounds   re- 
ceived in  battle.     A  suitable  mon- 
ument of  red  sandstone  erected  by 
free  offering  from  fellow-townsmen 
marks  his  g^ave  in  North  Cornwall 
cemetery.     On    the    march    where 
men  were  falling  from  fatigue,  he 
would  seize  an  armful  of  guns  and 
carry  them   for   miles   in   relief  of 


weaker  men.  In  camp  he  was  the 
life  of  the  company.  His  stories 
around  the  camp  fire  relieved  many 
a  weary  hour.  He  had  all  the  qual- 
ities of  a  good  soldier— courage, 
physical  ability  and  endurance,  tem- 
perance, reliability,  skill  in  the  care 
and  use  of  arms,  quick  of  thought 
and  action,  which  only  failed  him 
when  in  an  emergency  he  attempted 
to  capture  a  squad  who  captured 
him. 

I  said  to  Col.  Wessells,  who  com- 
manded his  regiment :  "Bill  was  one 
of  a  thousand  as  a  soldier."  He  re- 
plied, "You  might  well  say,  one  of 
ten  thousand/'  May  the  memory  of 
such  men  be  always  held  in  honor, 
and  future  generations  not  be  want- 
ing in  such  defenders  of  our  flag^ 
the  emblem  of  national  power  and 
liberty. 

Rufus  Bunker,  with  his  wife, 
Rosey,  lived  on  the  Sharon  and 
Goshen  turnpike  near  the  top  of  the 
hill  named  after  him.  He  was  a 
tall,  well  built  Indian  and  had  quite 
a  family  of  children.  They  were 
all  good  workers.  Bunker  bought 
a  rough  farm  of  fifty  acres,  cleared 
it,  fenced  the  fields  with  stone  walls 
and  built  a  comfortable  frame 
house.  He  once  said  to  my  father, 
"Dr.  Gold,  when  I  get  this  all  cleared 
up,  I  am  going  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
sit  down  and  look  at  it/'  and  he  ac- 
complished it  as  the  nature  of  the 
land  would  allow. 

My  father  met  him  on  the  road 
near  a  large  spring,  in  the  early  days 
of  temperance  reform.  "Doctor,'* 
he  said,  "I  am  going  to  join  the  cold 
water  society/*     So  saying,  he  knelt 
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down  and  quenched  his  thirst  in  a 
copious  draught.  Bunker  had  a 
son  about  my  own  age,  and  passing 
there  one  day  I  was  caught  in  a 
cold  North  Cornwall  rain  storm 
without  a  "great  coat,"  the  name  in 
those  days  for  the  outer  garment, 
and  I  stopped  and  borrowed  one  be- 
longing to  my  Indian  friend,  young 
Bunker.  Rosey,  his  mother,  never 
forgot  this  incident,  that  I  was  not 
too  proud  to  wear  an  Indian's  coat, 
and  it  laid  the  foundation  for  mu- 
tual esteem.  I  never  lacked  a  sup- 
ply of  baskets  and  she  always  went 
home  carrying  in  returning  pork, 
beef  or  other  household  necessities 
to  her  full  satisfaction. 

In  moral  character  and  physical 
skill  and  ability  these  people  were 
above  the  average  of  white  men  of 
similar  station.  The  Scatacooks 
lived  mostly  in  Kent,  Connecticut, 
and  on  the  borders  of  New  York 
State.  In  1740,  the  Moravian  mission- 
aries arrived  among  them  and  estab- 
lished a  successful  mission, — first 
missionary,  John  Martin  Mack,  a 
German.  The  result  was  a  large 
number  became  Christians,  indus- 
trious and  thrifty  and  though  they 
had  their  troubles  the  mission  was 
maintained  for  fifty  years.  Lands 
were  set  apart  for  them  and  laws 
made  for  their  protection  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  By  emigra- 
tion and  other  causes  their  number 
is  now  much  reduced. 

In  an  answer  to  a  letter  to  Martin 
B.  Lane,  agent,  I  have  received  re- 
ply to  questions  about  their  present 
condition : 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  at  hand 


I  would  say  they  have  about  three 
htmdred  (300)  acres  of  land,  five 
dwelling  houses,  five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  cash.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  persons  now  living  on  the  res- 
ervation, one  hundred  and  ten  in  all 
scattered  over  the  state.  I  am  al- 
lowed to  use  the  income  for  the  care 
of  the  oldest  ones.  I  am  appoint- 
ed yearly  by  the  court,  also  called 
by  the  court  to  settle  itemized  ac- 
count at  same  time.  One  of  the 
Cogswell  descendants  resides  on  the 
reservation.  None  of  the  Bunkers 
in  existence  as  I  know  of.  There  is 
only  one  full  blooded  Scagtacook 
now  living.  The  last  full  blooded 
squaw  died  one  year  ago,  aged  94 
years." 

I  have  had  farm  laborers  from 
this  reservation  and  have  found  none 
more  efiicient  and  skillful,  agree- 
able and  instructive  companions.  My 
wife  in  her  childhood  visited  friends 
on  Fuller  Mountain  in  Kent,  and  re- 
members as  a  pleasant  incident  call- 
ing on  an  Indian  family,  Ned  and 
Patty,  though  his  correct  name  was 
Abraham,  where  neatness  and  order 
reigned  in  doors  and  out,  and  testi- 
fied to  comfortable  living. 

Cornwall  never  suffered  from  an 
Indian  evil,  but  one  of  her  families, 
Nathaniel  Carter's,  who  emigrated 
to  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  shared 
in  the  Wyoming  massacre.  His 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  nine  years  old, 
was  captured  and  taken  to  Canada. 
The  story  of  the  horrors  and  suf- 
ferings was  related  by  her  to  my 
father  on  her  deathbed  at  the  age 
of  80.  This  story,  more  thrilling 
than  fiction,  has  a  place  in  history. 


THE    LAST    OF   THE     NIANTICS 

MERCY  ANN  NONESUCH  BORN  IN  WIGWAM,  TO- 
DAY A  QUEEN  WITHOUT  A  REALM— LAST  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF  A  NOBLE  TRIBE— INTERVIEWED 
IN     HER     COMFORTABLE     CONNECTICUT     HOME 


BY 


MRS.  CHARLES  H.  SMITH 


THE  last  representative  of  the 
"Extinct"  tribe  of  Niantic 
Indians  is  an  aged 
woman  living  in  Mohegan,  Connec- 
ticut, a  queen  without  a  realm,  and 
not  one  single  subject  of  her  self- 
same blood,  her  half  brother,  her 
nieces  and  nephews,  and  even  her 
own  children  and  grandchildren 
named  with  other  tribes  and  races. 

Mercy  Ann  Nonesuch  was  born 
in  a  wigwam  on  the  Indian  Reserva- 
tion at  Niantic,  Connecticut,  Febru- 
ary 13,  1822,  the  daughter  of  Joshua 
and    Mercy     (Sobuck)     Nonesuch. 

Her  father,  Joshua  Nonesuch, 
having  died  December,  1821,  her 
mother  was  left  a  widow  with  her 
three  children ;  so  at  the  early  age  of 
seven  years  Mercy  Ann  was  bound 
out  to  Mrs.  Ethelinda  (Caulkins) 
Griswold,  (widow  of  Thomas  Gris- 
wold),  living  at  Giant's  Neck,  a 
woman  of  rare  grace,  culture  and  re- 
finement, and  little  Mercy  Ann  was 
taught  all  the  arts  and  intricacies  of 
housekeeping  and  the  woman,  who 
now  has  passed  her  three  score  and 
ten,  speaks  with  pleasure  of  the  use- 
ful lessons  and  pleasant  home  of 
those  early  years. 


In  1840,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  af- 
ter her  term  of  service  had  expired, 
she  went  to  Lyme  and  worked  out, 
first  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Gris- 
wold, and  afterwards  in  the  family 
of  Mrs.  Christopher  Champlin, 
where  she  remained  until  her  mar- 
riage with  Henry  Mathews  of  the 
Mohegan  tribe,  March  30,  1846. 

Her  husband  was  a  most  excel- 
lent man  and  very  much  respected 
by  the  entire  community;  a  fine 
workman  at  his  trade,  that  of  a 
stone  mason,  and  the  owner  of  his 
ample  farm,  and  it  was  with  com- 
mendable pride  she  showed  her  com- 
fortable home,  an  end-frame  house 
of  moderate  size,  comfortably  fur- 
nished, scrupulously  neat,  New 
England  thrift  everywhere  evident. 
She  said,  "here  I  have  lived  since 
my  marriage,  my  children  were  all 
born  here,  and  while  I  have  always 
worked  hard,  my  life  and  home  have 
been  pleasant."  A  parlor  organ 
burdened  with  singing  books  testi- 
fied that  she  had  an  inherent  love 
of  music.  The  windows  filled  with 
palms,  coleas,  cape  jessamine,  cac- 
tus and  other  plants  were  silent  wit- 
nesses of  her  love  for  the  beautiful 
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in  form  and  color.  Two  large  Bi- 
bles and  a  likeness  of  their  almost 
canonized  Occum  occupied  conspic- 
uous places  on  the  parlor  table  plain- 
ly indicating  her  love  for  her  church 
and  her  pride  in  the  history  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  their  own  preach- 
ers. Her  personal  appearance  is 
strikingly  Indian,  coupled  with  a 
peaceful  expression  and  manner,  the 
outcome  of  the  softening  influences 
of  civilization. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age,  in 
1841,  she  united  with  the  Baptist 
church  in  East  Lyme  and  was  a 
faithful  and  consistent  member.  She 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Mohegan 
church,  and  for  years,  Mr.  Mathews 
filled  acceptably  the  office  of  deacon. 
Her  four  children,  three  married 
daughters,  and  one  son,  are  filling 
well  their  positions  in  life,  a  credit 
and  honor  to  the  home  training  of 
their  Indian  mother,  and  are  no  long- 
er Niantics  or  Mohegans.  but  citi- 
zens of  the  commonwealth. 

She  could  have  no  share  or  part  in 
the  income  from  the  bank  stock  or 
the  lands  known  as  the  Indian 
Reservation  at  Niantic  as  she  had 
married  out  of  the  tribe,  but  if  left 
a  widow  she  could  return  with  her 
children  and  claim  her  portion. 
When  questioned  with  regard  to  the 
declaring  the  tribe  extinct  in  1871, 
she  replied  sadly  and  thoughtfully, 
"They  may  declare  me  extinct,  that 
does  not  make  me  extinct." 

It  was  with  difTidence  she  talked 
of  the  past,  and  only  by  careful 
questioning  could  she  be  induced 
to  tell  her  recollections.  Still 
clinging       to       the       old       Indian 


custom  of  rank,  when  asked  from 
which  parent  she  claimed  her  title 
of  queen,  a  prompt  and  almost 
haughty  reply,  "from  my  Mother." 
As  the  half  civilized  and  unciv- 
ilized races  trace  their  pedigree 
through  the  mother  instead  of  the 
father,  consequently  when  the  Nian- 
tic tribe  was  converted  to  Christian- 
ity the  family  pedigrees  became  con- 
fusing and  perplexing. 

A  request  for  her  photograph  was 
at  first  denied,  but  when  it  was  rep- 
resented to  her  that,  humble  though 
she  was,  she  would  soon  be  consid- 
ered a  very  important  person,  and 
that  all  the  romance  of  hundreds  of 
years  would  gather  around  her 
name,  as  the  last  of  the  once  friend- 
ly tribe  of  Niantics,  she  reluctantly 
consented,  and  when  told  that  it 
would  be  deposited  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Historical  Society  at  Hartford, 
that  her  tribe  and  name  might  never 
be  forgotten,  a  flush  colored  her 
cheeks,  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  a 
peculiar  faraway  expression  sud- 
denly suffered  her  whole  face,  and 
with  a  pathetic  tone  she  exclaimed 
"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  if  some  one  wants 
to  remember  us.'' 

As  wig^\-am  and  hut  with  their 
dusky  occupants  have  vanished 
from  our  sight,  and  though  only  one 
of  the  tribe  is  remaining,  whose  re- 
markable trait  was  its  unswerving 
friendship  and  fidelity  to  the  pale 
faces,  let  the  town  and  the  river 
which  bears  their  name  be  a  perpet- 
ual memorial  to  their  race,  more  en- 
during than  mounded  grave  or 
crumbling  stone. 
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CONNKCTICUT  HAS  FIRST  SCHOOL  I'OR  vSClENTlFlC 
STUDY  FOrNDKD  IN  AMERICA— INTRODUCES  STUDY 
OF  SANSCRIT— ORGANIZES  FIRST  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  ARTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  UNIVERSITY 
EDUCAIION  IN  THE  WORLD— TRACES  EVOL- 
UTION Ol'  HORSF:  THROUGH  FOSSILS  AND 
IS      COMMENDED       HY       HUXLEY       AND       DARWIN 


HY 


CHARLEvS  H.  SMITH,   LL.I). 

,  Lamed  FmFcssor  of  Aiiiericaii  History  at  Yale  I'liiversity 

l*nj feasor  Sniilli.  wliu  lias  rc'oentl\  stained  nnu  li  coinniendalion  1)\  his  luj^ical  conclusions  in  rela- 
tiiMi  to  the  Panama  CiMilrovcrs\ .  has  biiill  niM)n  the  foundation  lai<i  in  his  articU- in  the  last  issue  of  this 
niH}(a7.ine  entitled  "The  Early  Slm^jiles  in  American  Kdncation.'  ami  now  presents  a  pliase  in  educational 
history  which  proves  the  imi)ortant  part  Connecticut  has  taken  in  the  development  and  encouragement  of 
learning  in  this  country.  In  statements  of  historical  fact  this  rcc»)jjnized  ajitlu»ril>  pays  tribute  to  Connec- 
ticut's achievements  in  the  world  of  education.  In  connection  with  this  line  of  thonj^ht  it  shouhl  be  remem- 
iK^red  that  it  was  a  C»»nnecticut  man.  Henry  Barnard,  who  was  the  first  commissioner  of  education  ai>i>ointed 
by  the  government  of  the  Ignited  States.  In  Volume  IV.  Xo.  2  of  The  Connecticut  Matjazine,  Frederick 
Calvin  Norton  writes  ably  of  this  distinguished  pioneer  in  the  difftision  of  education.  S«>me  years  ago 
llernard  C.  Steiner.  A.M.  (Vale),  contributed  to  the  Bureaii  of  l«*ducation  a  treatise  entitle*!  •'The  iristor>'of 
H<lncation  in  Connecticut."  It  is  through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  present  Commissioner  of 
I\dncation.  that  the  illustrations  used  in  Dr.  Sleiner's  book  are  repro<lnced  in  the  following  article,  the 
plates_l>eing  loaned  for  this  p\iri>ose  by,the2L)epartment*ot"^lnteri«>rIatIWashington     1''ditor  \^  .  f*tt»",";^|  , 


THE  building  of  a  j^rcat  educa- 
tional institution  is  much  like 
the  building  of  a  prosperous 
business  establishment ;  it  must  be 
under  the  management  of  men  of 
judgment  and  executive  ability.  In 
this  Yale  has  been  exceedingly  for- 
tunate. 

The  improvement  of  the  college  and 
I  he  development  of  the  university, 
which  I  outlined  in  my  last  article, 
continued  under  President  Woolsev. 
1  fe  introduced  new  studies  in  senior 
year,  making  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  years  of  the 
course.  He  also  tried  to  raise  the 
scholarship  of  the  whole  college  by 
establishing  biennial  exanu'nations,  and 
these  continued  for  many  years  a  con- 


s[)icuous  feature  of  the  Yale  system. 
Jt  was  expected  that  they  would  in- 
duce more  careful  and  persistent  study 
throughout  the  college  course,  on  the 
theory  that  only  permanent  acquire- 
ments could  stand  the  test  of  such 
examinations.  They  were  a  charac- 
teristic expression  of  President  Wool- 
sey's  thoroughness,  and  his  intense 
dislike  of  slip-shod  work. 

President  Woolsey's  term  witnessed 
the  completion  of  the  first  stone  build- 
ing on  the  college  s(|uare,  the  library. 
This,  now  known  as  the  Old  Library, 
remains,  with  its  graceful  ivy-clad 
pinnacles,  a  beautiful  building,  and  it 
is  a  source  of  regret  that  it  must 
some  dav  be  taken  down  to  make  room 
for  the  extension  of  the  nev^r  Chitten- 
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lien  Liliniry.  Oilier  IniiUliitfrs  wliidi 
wail  up  Hiiriiig  lii-^  Icnn  wen-  Ahiiiiiii 
H;ill.  Stn-,1  Art  nnildirifr.  Farn;im 
Hall,  a.ul  Diirfw  ITall.  Tlif  last 
lliriT  ImiMinijs  were  iiiiiHi  llic  iarq;(-st 
j,nf(s  wliicli  tlu-  c'.lk-j^c  1ia<-|  yet  rc- 
i-oivtcl  friiiii  imliviiliial  rti^ninrj;, 

A  (-liirf  <lisliiu-li.>n  of  Pr.-si.lcnt 
\\'.K.lsc>"s  a.lniitiistrittir.ii  was  (1)>- 
l.laa-  a«-<>nli-a  in  it  tn  sri.-iilifi.-.  gnul- 
I'iitc.  ami  art  idiu'ali'm. 

Tlic     initial     iniinilv     lo     uvxlcru 


■nlilU- 


■  tliu 


.■1.I.T  5;ilHninn.  wli.i  a.linittcd  a.lvatice.1 
<liii|fnts  til  Ills  lalHii-alorv.  ami,  in  nm- 
n.rlinn  witli  liis  smi.  startc.l  a  iirivalv 
M-Ii.«il  for  oi-i-ii,;,!  rfsvaivh.  In  i«4f> 
ll^i^  was  takrn   nn.l.T  llic  i-arr  -I   llii^ 

r".-m-.l  the  .Ic^'m'  nf  I'.a.-hcl.ir'i.f  Plii- 
losojihy  on  its  snrcfssfnl  stmlnits.  ami 
alsrj   started   a   school  of  en  pi  nee  ring. 


in  i«54  tlu'M-  sclii-ils  wi-iv  iinitwl  as 
tlu'  ■■Vale  St-inilitk  Sdu-.l."  This 
in  iS(ii  was  named  tin-  •■Sheffidd 
Sciaititic  Sclio.l."  in  honor  of  Jnsepli 
!■:.  Shvl1id.l,wlinq;avc  its  first  hiiildiiip. 
Wliilv  Ik-  fnrnislir.l  ne<-dH  fuii.ls. 
iHluT  far-si-lilnl  ami  gifU-d  nu'ti 
lilaniifi!  fur  tli.'  fiiliirr  and  lalKwd  uii- 
s.'llishly  fur  tin-  liit,di<-st  interests  of 
Hie  M-l,i-ii.  Atn.m;;  lliv-^e  were  James 
1).  Dana  anil  William  ]\  Whitney. 
"twn  of  tlie  men  win.  diiriny;  Ihe  past 
crnlnry  lia\c  -lii-.l  i)]...n  Vale  its  Rreat- 
.M  Inslte." 

'Ille  Sliettield  S>li.«>l  was  the  first 
"\H-  for  •i|neial  seienlitie  sliidy  foniiderl 
in  Amirira.  (  In  the  iKcasion  of 
IVe~iiUnl  \\"..,.N.'>'s  death,  its  rstah- 
livhiiKui  was  referred  to  as  prol>ahly 
'ihe  ntijsl  imitorlaiit  ediieatioiial  move- 
nienl  of  iln>  coiilTiry  in  America."  It 
eanie    in    answer    to    a    new    popular 
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demand  for  technical  iiislruction,  espe- 
cially 'II  chemistry,  which  the  classi- 
cal colleges  did  not  consider  it  a  part 


of  their  mission  to  give.  The  period 
was  one  in  which  new  methods  of 
C'lirnii  nicitinn   tiv   ocean  steam  navi- 


^m 

'J 
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nation  and  electric  telegraph  were  en- 
larging the  field  of  business  enter- 
prise, and  awakening  new  aniliitions. 
Clieniistry  ap])lieil  to  the  arts  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  its  coining  trinniplis 
in  revolntionizing  existing  indnstries. 
and  establishing  new  ones,  were  be- 
ginning to  be  seen.  There  was  con- 
sequently an  eager  demand  for  the 
"\'ew  Learning,"  and  Ihe  .'scientific 
School  at  'I'ale  was  ii  |)inTieer  hi  the 
.■ffort  to  meet  this  deman.l. 

The  work  of  tlu'  Shrtheld  .School  in 
the  interest  rif  l)ellcr  farmin;.;  i>  espe- 
cialh  worthy  of  noir.  ( Inc  of  the 
two  chairs  i.l  inslrnclinn  firsi  estab- 
lished in  il  was  of  agricnltm-al  chem- 
istry, and  "this  was  the  earlicsl  es- 
tablishment in  any  enllege  in  the  land 
of  a  professorshi]>  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  or  of  agricnltnre  in  any 
special  sense."     To  this  chair  was  ap- 


pointeil  John  I'.  N'ortoii.  who  became 
"the  most  eminent  anthority  in  this 
conntry  itn  matters  pertaining  to  agri- 
ailtural  chemistry."  President  Gil- 
man,  in  an  aildress  at  the  semi-cen- 
leiniial  of  the  Sheffield  School,  traceil 
(o  influence  emanating  from  him  the 
passage  of  the  .\[orrill  Act  providing 
iVir  .\gricnltnral  colleges  in  the  sev- 
iial  states.  This  act  was  passed  in 
\^2,  and  Oinnecticnt  received  by  its 
provisions  .Sr,i5.ooo.  This  sum  was 
ton  small  to  start  a  new  college  with, 
and  indeed  there  was  no  occasion  for 
doing  that.  The  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  already  ]tartly  etpiipped  for  the 
work,  was  aihnirably  fitted  to  carry 
lint  the  iMirpose  of  Congress  in  the 
most  effective  and  economical  man- 
ner. Nforcover.  its  selection  as  the 
recipient  of  the  Congressional  aid 
would  be  an  appropriate  recognition 
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of  the  pioneer  work  it  had  already 
done  in  the  interest  of  better  a^i- 
cultiiral  education.  Accordingly  the 
Leg'slatiire  wisely  granted  the  interest 
of  the  fund  to  the  school  011  certain 
conditions  which  were  failhfnily  com- 
plied with  for  thirty  years.  At  the 
close  of  that  period  in  1893,  owing  to 
additional  legislation  by  Congress, 
Connecticut  was  receiving  a  much 
larger  income  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion than  had  been  origuially  con- 
leinplated.  The  amount  hail  now  be- 
come so  large  a  '■plum"  that  the 
leniptalion  to  make  a  raid  upon  it  was 
irresistible.  Accordingly  the  Legisla- 
ture broke  the  contract  with  tiic  Shef- 
field School,  and  established  a  State 
Agricultural  College.  This  was  done, 
ostensibly,  for  the  iKrnefit  of  farmers. 
During  the  period  above  mentioned, 
in  addition  to  the  instructioti  furnished 


according  to  agreement,  an  import- 
ant service  to  agriculture  was  ren- 
dered by  Professor  Johnson  of  the 
Sheffield  School.  President  Oilman 
speaks  of  this  as  follows:  "Early  in 
the  seventies  he  began  to  advocate 
the  establishment  of  experimental  sta- 
tions, and  in  due  time  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  them  established 
throughout  the  Union,  while  he  lie- 
came  director  of  that  in  Connecticul. 
This  achievement  alone  reflects  great 
distinction  on  the  Sheffield  School. 
If  it  had  done  nothing  but  make  and 
uphold  this  idea,  its  cost  would  have 
been  repaid." 

The  buildings  of  the  Sheffiehl 
School,  five  in  number,  arc  on  Pros- 
pect Street  and  Hillhouse  Avenue. 
They  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  work 
of  the  school,  for  which  thev  are  well 
etiuipped.     The  lack  of  dormitories  is 
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iini'orlaiK-c  »l  Saiii-tTil  in  thi>  stiulv  of 
lansiiiajif,  ami,  so  far  as  ik'iiiand  for 
itistriictiVin  went,  was  in  advance  nf 
tiic  time.  Fnr  ci'slit  years  no  slmkuts 
presented  tli  em  selves,  then  two  came. 


Tliev  were  William  D.  Wliitncv  and 
JaiiKS  Ha.lley. 

In  1S4"  a  department  of  philost^iliy 
and  llie  arts  was  organized  wliicli  for 
a  few  years  included  wilhont  discriin- 
iiialion  wliat  were  afterward  sepa- 
rately ilic  Sheffield  School  ami  the 
(iratinale  Sch<H>l.  Tn  1861  the  degreo 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  con- 
ferred. Vale  was  the  first  institution 
in  ihe  rniled  Stales  to  onfer  this 
dearie  on  llic  IkisIs  of  at  least  two 
years  resilient  graduate  work,  and  a 
thesis  f^iviitc:  evidence  of  high  attain- 
mcnl.  This  gave  a  notable  impnlse  to 
the  can>e  of  advanced  scholarship  in 
the  riiile<l  States. 

in  1S7J  the  dradnate  School  was 
given  a  definite  organization  by  the 
api'oinlment  of  an  P'xecntivc  Commit- 
tee In  have  charge  of  its  interests,  and 
in  ]8(j2  its  organization  was  com- 
pleted hy  the  apjM>intnicnt  of  Profes- 
sor Arthur  T.  Hndley  as  Dean.      At 
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the  same  liniL'  a  slq>  of  much  signifi- 
cance was  taken  in  llic  opening  of  the 
scliool  to  the  graduates  of  women's 
colleges  who  were  invited  to  come 
here  and  study  -for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  I'hilosophy.  This  practical 
recognition  of  llie  meds  of  wi>ineii, 
and  of  their  right  to  particiimte  in 
the  advantages  of  the  more  highly 
s])ecializcd  courses  to  he  found  oidy  at 
ihc  larger  universities,  was  accorded 
111  ihcm  in  New  Rngland  first  at  Yale, 
l-'or  l'i>rty  years,  until  his  death  in 
iX.)4.  Professor  Wiliiam  1).  Whitney 
was  idiiitified  with  (he  work  of  grad- 
r:ae  injunction  a(  Vale.  His  ap- 
liointmeiit  and  retention  wire  hoth  due 
lo  Profe-ior  Salishiir\,  who  gave  up 
111  him  a  part  of  Iii-;  own  work,  and 


foi 


In 


iWh)  i'resideni  Eli.ii  invited  him  lo 
I  larvard,  Init  he  remained  at  Yale,  and 
made  it  a  center  of  philological  study 


for  the  country.  Of  his  work  here. 
Dr.  Ward  of  the  Independent  has  said : 
"What  Harvard  did  for  the  science 
of  life  in  America  through  Agassiz, 
Vale  did  lor  Indo-European  philology 
through  Whitney." 

'^'ale's  interest  in  art  is  hiseparably 
connected  with  the  name  of  John 
Trumliidl,  the  historical  painter  of  the 
Revolution.  His  jiaintings  to  the 
mmdier  of  fifty,  including  the  well- 
known  "Oeelaralion  of  Independence," 
and  '"Washinglon  nn  the  eve  of  the 
liattle  of  I'riuceton,"  hccame  the  prop- 


<Ttv  of  I 


"The 

dallerv 


;■  college  in  1831.  A  bnihl- 
ouce  put  up  for  their  reccp- 
s  liuilding,  long  known  as 
ury    Ihiililing,    i.s    now    torn 

1  lunding  of  ihe  Trumbull 
:  ^"ale  t'ollege  deserves  to 
morated  as  tile  earliest  step 
lis  cOTuilry  expressly  for  the 
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introduction  of  the  stud}'  of  tlie  Fine 
Arts  into  our  higher  seats  of  learn- 
ing." As  Yale  was  the  first,  so  it 
was  \on%  "the  only  institution  of 
learning  in  the  country  to  establish  an 
art  collection."  lis  cultivation  of  art 
for  a  number  of  years  was  confined 
to  the  exhibition  of  ])icturcs,  a  work 
of  nn  small  vabio  m  the  community. 
But  in  1858  alU'niion  was  turned  to 
the  importance  and  the  possibility  of 
introducing  an  instruction  and  train- 
ing as  a  part  of  the  universitv  work, 
A  course  of  art  lectures  was  given  in 
Alumni  Hall,  and  much  interest  was 
awakened  by  them,  but  no  further  im- 
IKirtant  step  could  he  taken  because 
of  lack  of  funds,  umil  i8ri4.  In  that 
\car,  Mr.  Augustus  K,  Street,  a  citi- 
zen of  New  Haven,  generously  offered 
to  erect  and  present  to  the  university 
a  building  devoted  not  only  to  the  dis- 
play of  art  collections,  but  also  to  the 
giving  of  art  instruction. 


With  the  biiilding  assured,  the  Vale 
School  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  organ- 
ized. Its  object  was  to  promote  the 
appreciation  and  cultivation  of  art  in 
the  community,  and  more  particularly 
10  bring  the  refining  and  elevating  in- 
fluence of  art  culture  to  bear  upon  col- 
lege students  during  ilie  formative 
period  nf  tlieir  academic  life.  It  was 
the  latter  aim,  introducing  as  it  did  a 
new  feature  into  our  college  educa- 
tion, which  gave  the  movement  a  S|h-- 
cial  significance,  and  a  peculiar  inter- 
est to  Yale  men.  Professor  Weir  has 
said  of  it,  "This  was  a  new  feature  in 
the  general  .scheme  of  education  which 
Vale  College  hail  the  credit  of  success- 
fully inanguraliiTg  in  this  countrv"; 
and  I'rofessor  Ho|>|)in  has  added. 
"This  was  the  first  art  school  con- 
nected with  a  university  in  America. 
and  we  might  say,  technically  speak- 
ing, in  the  world." 

The   new   .\rt   Building   was  com- 
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pleted  in  1866.  The  Trumbull  coUec- 
lioii  was  removed  to  it,  and  others 
have  bfen  added  until  its  capacity  has 
been  taxei!  to  the  utmost.  Among 
the  niosl  notable  of  these  additions  are 
the  Jarvt's  tolleetion  illuslrating  the 
rise  of  christian  art  in  Western  Eii- 
ri\[K,  and  a  series  of  oak  carvings 
about  three  hundred  years  old,  which 
bclcHig  to  tlie  best  period  of  Heljjian 
earvinR,  In  its  rehitions  to  the  coni- 
iminity,  the  sdinol  has  done  nuieh  (or 
llie  S]ir(.-iii[  iif  an  iutelligi-nt  appre- 
eiaiion  of  art  matters,  and  for  the 
^ratifieaiiun  of  jhtsous  of  euhivated 
tastes.  Regular  courses  of  lectures 
arc  delivered  yearly  by  the  art  pro- 
fessors and  others  which  arc  open  to 
the  public  and  are  well  attended, 

*l'he  first  important  collection  of 
miitorals  owner!  by  the  college  was  the 
Tiililis  collection,  purchased  in  1825 
iiir  ¥20,000.  In  order  to  raise  this 
sum,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
\i\v  Haven  to  which  the  jieople 
wfi-e  invited  by  hand-bills  rlislribnted 
ihi-nn4ihonl  llit'cily.  Stirring  spewhes 
WW  m:\'\v  by  proininenl  citizens,  one 
..f  whnni  shrewdly  iiiliniaicd  that  if 
Ni-w  Haven  let  such  an  oppnrlunily 
slip,  ihe  cnllection  might  go  to  Trinity 
I  "liege  at  Ilarlford.  whose  people 
"were  aiwa\s  i)ri>in])t  and  lilKTal  iu 
eases  where  their  own  interest  were 
ci  interned."  On  this,  as  nn  so  many 
ulher  occasions.  New  Haven  peojile 
simd  liy  Ihe  coilcge,  and  the  needed 
funds  were  secured.  The  colleclinn 
ihus  obuiinal  remained  for  many 
\ears  the  most  iuiporlant  one  in  the 
piissession  of  the  college, 

111  1866  Mr.  (icorgc  I'eabody 
foniided  the  Museum  of  Natural  liis- 
lory,  but  his  rlon:ition  w;is  idlowed  to 
.icciinndale  at  interest  until   1874.     A 


large  building  was  then  erected,  but 
it  is  now  much  too  small  for  the  coJ- 
lections  which  fill  its  cases,  and  arc 
sloreil  in  large  quantities  in  its  cel- 
lars. A  large  part  of  Ibis  niatf^riAt 
was  collected  by  I'rofessor  Marsili, 
who  in  18/O  and  following  years  Or- 
ganizetl  several  "^'ale  Scientific  Ex- 
peditions," and  led  them  in  tlie  ex- 
ploration of  liltlc  known  regions  be- 
yond the  Missouri  River.  The  cxpt*- 
dilioii  of  1871  alone  collirted  15/nxi 
specimens,  representing  an  outlay  of 
$40.tXK).  In  i8yS.  a  short  time  Ix-fore 
his  dcalb,  he  prestiited  all  bis  collec- 
tions to  the  university.  thu.s  by  a  sin- 
gle net  of  great  generosity  crowning 
his  lalnrs  of  thirty  years  fi>r  llie  ad- 
vancement of  science  at  Yale. 

In  the  I'eabody  Museum  may  l»c 
seen  the  famous  series  of  fossils  by 
*\liieh  Professor  Marsh  traced  the 
evohiliaii  of  the  horse.  These  espec- 
ially interested  Professor  Huxley,  wlm 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  knew 
of  noibing  in  extent  am!  scientific  im- 
portance at  all  comparalile  with  Pro- 
fessor Marsh's  collection  of  fossils. 
Darwin  is  al.so  saitl  lo  have  expressed 
a  strung  ileisire  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try for  llic  sole  purpose  of  seeing  thw 
colleciii  HI.  !  lere  also  may  be  seen  one 
of  the  largest  collections  iii  meteorites 
in  the  Loimtry,  containing  specimens 
iiggregaling  three  thousand  i>otmds  in 
weight,  and  representing  more  than 
two  hundred  di-itinct  fails.  One  of 
the  meleoriles  weighs  abcuit  lliree- 
tourlJis  nf  a  Inn,  and  is  one  of  the 
three    or    four    largest    masses    ever 
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roll  was  established  in  1871,  and 
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early  work  cimsisted  partly  in  verify- 
ing; tht-Tmomelfrs.  In  the  conrse  of 
six  years  twenty  tlioiisaiiti  thennonie- 

tiTs  were  tcstL'd.  a  large  part  of  wliicli 
wire  s\n-ti  as  are  used  by  i)liysieians. 
Al  firsl  great  ernirs  were  fmnid  in 
many  "f  tliese,  and  lite  correcliitff  nf 
llieni  was  an  iniiinrlant  serviee  In  llie 

iniimivenieni  in  the  clinical  tlierniome- 
lers  i)t   AnTerican  make. 

Aii.aher  i.arl  .>f  its  w..rk  coiisisled 
in  rVrrn-liiii-  time  lo  snhseril.ers  in 
ll'e  ein  atr'l  lln-miglinut  tlie  slate.  In 
iMSt  llie  l.igislatTTre  iif  Cnnnecticnt 
;..dn]ae.l  X.'w  Vnrk  City  time  a^.  tlie 
slaii.lard  in  llie  -tate,  -.-ind  antlviriml 
a  er.ntraet  witli  tlie  cnllege  for  inr- 
nisliing  the  exact  time,  each  day.  tlie 
same  (o  be  transmitted  to  every  rail- 
n.ad  station  within  the  state."  The 
action  of  Connecticut  in  thns  adopting 
a  standard  of  time  for  the  state  ]tre- 
eeded  by  eight  years  the  introduction 


of  standard  time  by  the  railroads, 
and  its  establishment  of  a  time  ser- 
vice was  "the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  in  this  enuntry." 

The  Observatory  jiosscsses  a  nota- 
ble instrnnieiU  in  its  Itelionieler.  a  cnt 
descri])(iiin    of    which    are    given 
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riiiimrtanl  fciitiirt's  of  I'ri.'siilciit 
l^jrliT's  administration  were  a  mod- 
erate introduction  of  elective  studies 
ill  the  college  course,  and  a  -marked 
increase  in  stiident  orgaiiizeil  activi- 
lies,  iwrticularly  in  tlic  line  of  ath- 
letics. A  daily  paper  was  also  started, 
and  fonnd  substantial  sni)port  among 
lliv  students  of  tlie  sevi'ral  schools 
and  departments.  It  is  safe  tn  say 
tliat  iK'foie  I'resideiil  Porter's  time 
siicli  a  jiaiKT  coidd  not  liave  existed, 
invinj,'  to  a  lack  of  common  interest. 
Tlic  stuilcnls  of  diOVrcnl  dcparlnients 
knew  little  alxml  cadi  other,  and  cared 
less.  I'.nt  in  the  seventies  lhe>  hcyan 
lo  act  together  in  varions  ways,  and 
the  nnivcrsily.  which  ha<l  lout,'  heen 
an  acconii)lished  fact,  hegan  to  he  eoti- 
seionsof  its  own  eNisteiiec. 

I'resi.lenl  Porter's  term  was  the  hc- 
ginninjj  of  a  new  epoi.-h  in  the  history 
of  Yale,  in  which  it  took  on  a  new 
character,  and  put  forth  new  energies. 


opment  under  the  guiding  hand  of 
I'rcsident  Dwight,  whose  term  of  of- 
fice, following  President  Porter's,  com- 
prised thirteen  years,  in  scvcnd  ways 

the  most  reniarkahle  of  anv  in  tlie 
hist.iry  of  Vale. 

I'residcnt    Dwight    was    chosen    in 


i8Wi.     .Ml  1 


id   I.C. 


primarily  heads  of  the  college,  giving 
their  time  and  strength  to  its  interests. 
and  serving  as  chief  instructors  to  Ihe 
senior  class.  'Mie  relation  was  well 
ex]>resscd  at  PrcsidciU  W'oolsey's  in- 
auguration when  Tresident  Day  said. 
■'The  college  is  the  ai)|>ro|iriate  s])herc 
111  tlie  presi<lent's  activity,  though  as 
a  nienihcr  of  the  hoard  of  trnslees 
he  may  have  a  nominal  relalion  lo 
tile  ]>rofessional  ile]>artnieiits."  This 
nominal  relation  Presidnit  Dwight 
iiiatle  a  real  one  by  giving  his  time 
and  interest  impartially  to  the  several 
departments,    attending    (heir    faculty 
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meetings,  and  acquainting  himself 
thoroughly  with  their  work  and  needs. 
To  do  this  more  effectively,  he  gave 
up  entirely  the  work  of  teaching,  thus 
making  his  office  purely  an  executive 
one,  equally  related  to  all  parts  of  the 
university.  A  gratifying  result  of  his 
efforts  to  co-ordinate  the  departments 
has  been  a  sentiment  of  common  inter- 
est pervading  the  whole  institution, 
which  is  shown  in  the  better  acquaint- 
ance of  the  faculties  with  each  other, 
and  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness 
among  the  various  bodies  of  students. 
This  thorough  carrying  out  of  the 
university  idea  marks  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  plans  which  the  elder 
Dwight  had  formed  a  century  earlier. 
It  was  a  happy  circumstance  that  the 
complete  realization  of  his  hopes  came 
in  the  administration  of  his  grandson. 
The  growth  in  numbers  and  gain  in 
equipment  during  President  Dwight's 
term  were  very  striking.  The  Aca- 
demical Department  more  than  dou- 
bled, becoming  larger  than  the  whole 
university  was  at  the  beginning  of  his 
term;  the  Sheffield  School  doubled, 
becoming  larger  than  the  college  was 
at  any  time  during  its  first  hundred 
and  fifty  years;  the  Divinity  School 
substantially  held  its  own ;  the  Medi- 
cal School  multiplied  five  fold;  the 
Law  School  nearly  three  fold;  the 
Graduate  School  four  fold;  and  the 
body  of  instructors  more  than  dou- 
bled. One  department  was  added, 
that  of  Music.  The  organization  of 
this  school  is  as  noteworthy  as  was 
that  of  the  Art  School  in  President 
Woolscy's  time.  It  marks  with  in- 
creased emphasis  the  wider  apprecia- 
tion of  culture  at  the  university  when 
beauty  of  form  and  color  and  sound 
arc  all   considered   worthy  of  study 


for  their  own  sake,  and  given  places 
of  equal  honor  by  the  side  of  the  more 
severely  disciplinary  and  utilitarian 
studies.  In  connection  with  the 
school  a  symphony  orchestra  has  been 
organized  which  gives  each  winter  a 
series  of  concerts.  This  js  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  school,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishes  much  pleasure  to  lovers 
of  music  in  New  Haven. 

Another  expression  of  Yale's  desire 
to  extend  her  usefulness,  especially 
to  the  people  of  the  state  with  which 
she  is  so  intimately  connected,  was  the 
establishment  of  lecture  courses  for 
teachers  of  public  and  private  schools 
in  Connecticut. 

The  liberalizing  of  the  college 
course,  commenced  under  President 
Porter,  was  continued  under  President 
Dwight,  in  whose  term  all  the  studies 
of  junior  and  senior  years  save  one 
were  made  elective,  and  some  choice 
of  courses  was  allowed  to  sophomores. 
Under  President  Hadley  still  further 
advance  has  been  made,  for  the  stud- 
ies of  all  the  years  after  freshman  are 
now  elective,  with  certain  restrictions 
which  aim  to  hold  the  student  to  a 
definite  plan  in  his  choice  of  studies. 

To  the  general  public,  probably  no 
feature  of  President  Dwight's  term 
was  more  striking  than  the  erection 
of  stately  edifices  which  made  Yale's 
equipment  in  this  respect  unsur- 
passed by  that  of  any  other  univer- 
sity in  the  land.  Among  the  notable 
buildings  were  Osborne  Hall,  Kent 
Chemical  Laboratory,  the  Gymnasium, 
and  Welch,  Winchester,  Vanderbilt, 
White,  Pierson,  and  Phelps  Halls.  In 
all  fifteen  new  buildings  were  erected, 
and  two  more  were  acquired.  This 
number  was  just  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  public  buildings  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  the  college  from  its  founda- 
tion in  1 701  to  the  dose  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1865.  As  new  buildings  went 
up»  old  ones  came  down,  until  only 
four  of  the  twelve  standing  on  the 
college  square  in  1840  remained, 
namely  South  Middle,  Lyceum,  North, 
and  Treasury.  These  were  permitted 
to  stand  a  few  years  longer,  but  all 
are  now  being  removed  except  South 
Middle.  That  will  probably  stand  as 
a  relic  of  the  past  until  a  majority 
of  graduates  are  willing  to  have  it 
taken  down.  For  the  present,  senti- 
ment is  strong  for  its  preservation. 

President  Hadley  succeeded  Presi- 
dent Dwight  in  1899,  so  that  to  him 
has  fallen  the  honor  of  leading  Yale 
out  of  the  old  century  into  the  new. 
Already  important  steps  in  advance 
have  been  taken.  The  changes  in  the 
curriculum  have  been  mentioned.  A 
School  of  Forestry  has  been  estab- 
lished which  it  is  hoped  will  be  of 


great  public  benefit  All  indications 
are  that  the  president  keeps  steadily 
in  mind  that  public  service  is  the  true 
goal  of  the  university,  consistently 
with  his  frequent  utterances  since  his 
inauguration.  He  thus  fulfills  the 
purpose  of  the  founders,  and  perpet- 
uates the  spirit  of  the  faithful  men 
who  have  preceded  him. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
so  far  as  Yale  to-day  is  Christian  in 
its  principles,  broad  in  its  culture, 
mindful  of  its  duty  to  both  church 
and  state^  it  is  so  by  virtue  of  the 
character  which  those  devoted  men 
sought  to  impress  upon  it.  It  is  a  fit- 
ting and  a  graceful  act  in  the  generous 
donors  of  Woodbridge  Hall,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Yale's  new 
buildings,  to  engrave  around  its  frieze 
the  names  of  Noycs,  Chaunccy,  Buck- 
ingham, Pierson,  Mather,  Andrew, 
Woodbridge,  Pierpont,  Russell,  Webb, 
the  founders  of  Yale. 
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WE  ARE  CITIZENS  AS  WELL  AS  WAGE  EARNERS, 
SHARING  IN  THE  MAKING  OF  OUR  INSTITUTIONS, 
IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  OURSELVES  AND  OUR 
FELLOWMEN— TO  FIT  OURSELVES  TO  BE  CITIZENS 
OF  A  GROWING  COMMONWEALTH  WE  MUST  READ 
HISTORY— THE  NEW  PROBLEMS  ONLY  INCREASE 
THE  NECESSITY  OF  KNOWING  WHAT  OTHERS 
HAVE  DONE— THE  LARGER  THE  WORLD  IN  WHICH 
WE  LIVE,  THE  GREATER  THE  DEMANDS  IT  PLACES 
UPON  US 

ARTHUR  TWINING  HADLEY, 
President  of  Yale  University 
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GRANTS  OF  LAND  TO  THE  INDIANS  AND  DECLARATIONS 
OK  FRAUD  BEFORE  THE  THRONE— VITAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
LAW  INVOLVED  IN  CONNECTICUT  CLAIMS— CONCLUSION 
OF  EXTENSIVE  INVESTIGATIONS   OF  .COLONIAL  AGENTS 

BY 

ELLEN  BESSIE  ATWATER 

Fellow  in  History  University  of  Chicago 


THE  Story  of  the  boundary  dis- 
putes, and  the  early  days  when 
America  was  a  vast  wilderness, 
is  one  of  the  most  romantic  recitals  in 
history.  The  "sea  to  sea"  grants  led 
to  a  long  conflict  with  Pennsylvania  as 
to  western  claims.  This  matter,  as  far 
as  it  concerned  the  agency,  came  before 
the  Assembly  first  in  1755,^*"  when  a 
petition  was  received  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna Company,  which  in  1754  had 
bought  lands  of  the  Six  Nations  and 
now  asked  that  the  Assembly  allow 
them  a  distinct  colony,  if  the  king 
would  consent  The  Assembly  agreed 
to  this,  and  in  1763  the  Wyoming 
Settlement  began.  The  company  em- 
ployed Colonel  Eliphalet  Dyer  as  their 
agent  in  England*'*  from  1761  to  1765, 
when  John  Gardiner  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  London,  seems  to  have  served 
for  a  short  time.  Later,  in  1765  and 
in  1768,  Dyer  was  again  appointed,**** 
although  in  the  latter  case  they  at- 
tempted to  get  William  Samuel  John- 


son to  serve  with  the  consent  of 
Connecticut**^  Finding  that  Pennsyl- 
vania was  not  disposed  to  admit  their 
claims,  the  Assembly,  in  May,  1771,*** 
submitted  their  case  to  Thurlow,  Wed- 
derbum,  Jackson,  and  Dunning,*** 
''gentlemen  as  learned  and  famous  in 
the  law  department  as  any  at  that  day 
in  England."  Upon  their  giving  a 
favorable  opinion***  the  colony  decided 
to  assert  their  claim.***  The  whole 
matter  was  still  in  dispute***  when  the 
Revolution  relieved  England  from 
further  responsibility  and  ended  the 
work  of  the  last  agent,  Thomas  Life. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that 
the  larger  and  more  complicated  parts 
of  these  transactions  as  to  boundaries 
were  carried  on  in  America,  either  by 
the  colonies  independently  of  England, 
or  by  commissions  under  British  con- 
trol, and  that  even  when  cases  were 
carried  to  England  the  agents  did  not 
figure  as  prominently  as  in  the  charter 
controversy,   probably  because   these 


«iT  Trumbull,  Connecticut,  II.  470. 

«••  Pennsylvania  Archives,  and  Seriea,  XVIII,  37. 
52.54. 

•<•  The  same,  54,  57. 

*«>  The  same,  57.  In  October.  1776,  he  seems  to 
have  been  appointed  aeent  for  Connecticut  in  the 
Moheycan  Case.  Conn.  Col.  Rec.  XII,  301. 

*<*  Commission  authorized,  Conneracut  Colonial 
Records  XIII,  437  (For  date  1776  see  Tnunbnll,  Con- 
necticut, II,  47*) 


•<•  Thurlow,  Attorney-General,  Waddeitram 
(Alex.),  King's  solicitor-general.  Dunning  (L.)  latcr 
I«ord  Ashburton.    Stuart,  Life  of  Trumbull,  133. 

***  Questions  and  Answers,  Trumbull,  Connecticut. 
II.  47a- 

•«•  The  same,  II,  47%. 

•«•  (January  1774,  March  177^)  Connecticut  Colonial 
Records  XIV,  «7  and  tt%  and  Stuart,  Life  of  Tnun- 
bull,  13s.    But  see  note  4  above,  page  13. 
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were  disputes  between  the  colonies 
rather  than  between  the  English  gov- 
ernment and  a  colony. 

One  of  the  most  famous  cases  with 
which  the  Connecticut  agents  were 
connected  was  that  of  the  Mohegan 
lands.  This  originated  in  the  grants 
of  the  Indians  and  their  agents  of  1640 
and  1660.**^  It  involved  about  eight 
hundred  square  miles  of  land  in  New 
London,  Windham  and  Tolland  Coun- 
ties, which  Connecticut  held  on  the 
grounds  of  purchase,  conquest,  agree- 
ments, and  long  occupation.***  The 
Indians  were  apparently  mere  tools  in 
the  hands  of  the  John  Mason  party, 
which  made  much  of  the  fancied 
wrongs  of  their  proteges,  asserting 
that  these  had  been  deprived  of  their 
valuable  lands  by  fraud.  Dudley's 
court  of  commissioners  on  an  ex  parte 
hearing  jn  August,  1705,  gave  a  deci- 
sion satisfactory  to  the  Mason  party.*** 
Although  this  was  just  at  the  time  of 
the  great  excitement  over  the  charter, 
the  Assembly  gathered  the  evidence, 
and  sent  it  to  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,**® 
who  appealed  from  the  decision  of  this 
court  to  the  queen  in  council.  He  was 
so  far  successful  that  a  commission 
of  review  was  appointed  which  de- 
cided for  the  colony.  The  case  came 
up  again  during  Dummer's  agency, 
and  once  more  when  Wilks  was  agent, 
when  it  was  the  subject  of  hundreds  of 
letters  that  passed  between  the  agents 
and  Governor  Talcott.**^  Long  series 
of  documents  were  prepared  with  great 
care,    supervised   at   London   by   the 


agent  and  his  counsel,  while  in  the 
colony  committees  of  the  Assembly 
and  lawyers  made  use  of  every  scrap 
of  evidence  that  could  be  procured. 
Still  another  commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  days  of  Palmer,  and 
the  appeal  from  their  decision  was 
brought  before  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners for  Plantations  in  1766.  Here 
the  final  battle  was  fought  out  by 
Richard  Jackson,  the  regular  agent, 
and  William  Samuel  Johnson,***  the 
special  agent  whom  the  colony  sent 
to  England  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
case  ended  triumphantly  for  the  colony 
Januar>'  11,  1771,***  after  nearly 
seventy  years  of  litigation,  and  more 
than  a  century  after  the  original 
grant. 

According  to  its  charter,  Connecti- 
cut was  not  required  to  transmit  its 
laws  to  England  for  the  king's  ap- 
proval, although  the  usual  clause  was 
inserted  requiring  that  its  laws  be  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England. 
Early  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  however, 
when  every  effort  was  being  made 
against  the  colony,  the  Quakers  in 
England  petitioned  her  Majesty  for  the 
disallowance  of  the  Connecticut  law 
against  their  sect.***  Sir  Henry 
Ashurst,  the  agent,  having  but  little 
evidence  at  hand,  petitioned  the  Lords 
of  Trade  and  Plantations  in  behalf  of 
the  colony,  asking  that  time  might  be 
given  for  the  colony  to  be  heard,  and 
setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  law  was 
made  fifty  years  before  and  was  obso- 
lete.***    He  also  made  much  of  the 


«<»  March  4,  1660.  Orija^ioal  catr>',  Connecticut 
Colonial  Records  I.  359. 

«<•  Stuart,  Ufe  of  Trumbull,  137. 

«*•  Angust  23,  1705,  Trumbull,  Connecticut,  I.  421. 
(Costs,  573  pounds.    The  same,  424). 

»»o  The  same,  I,  4av426. 

«•!  Connecticut  Historial  Society  Collections,  V. 
passim. 

>•«  October  1766  appointed  :  1771  returned ;  Con- 
necticut Colonial  Records  XII,  501  (Note).  At  ^the 
same  time  Dyer  was  appointed  agent  foj  this  same 
case,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  as  to  what 


he  did.    Connecticut  Col.  Rec.  XII.  301. 

*»>  (October  1771),  Thomas  T,ne  was  paid  448 
pounas  for  his  services  as  solicitor.  Connecticut 
Colonial  Records  XIII,  516.  For  decision  see  Beards- 
lev's,  William  Samuel  Johnson. 

>**  Account  based  on  Trumbull,  Connecticut.  I. 


420  and  following.  I^w.  October  1656,  Connecticut 
Colonial  Records,  I.  283,  amended  October  165B.  the 
same  I  ^24 

*•*  (February  a  1705)  I<etter  of  Ashurst,  Hinman. 
I^etters  to  the  Governors,  etc.,  326. 
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number  of  charges  that,  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  had  been  brought 
by  disaffected  persons  against  a  colony 
that  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace 
for  many  years.  Nevertheless,  the 
queen  in  council  declared  the  act  null 
and  void  without  giving  the  colony 
a  hearing.  At  the  time,  apparently 
neither  Ashurst  nor  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut questioned  the  legality  of  the 
action,  but  in  1732  Sir  Philip  York 
and  Mr.  Talbot  held  it  to  have  been 
illegal."^ 

A  much  more  vital  case  of  similar 
principle  was  that  of  the  intestacy 
law.*^^  This  law,  an  outgrowth  of 
customs  resulting  from  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  new  country,  was 
passed  in  1699.***^  Although  arousing 
some  opposition  when  it  was  first  dis- 
cussed and  passed,  it  had  been  in  force 
many  years  apparently  without  ques- 
tion when  the  case  of  Winthrop  vs. 
Lechmere  was  appealed  to  England. 
John  Winthrop  (grandson  of  John 
Winthrop  Junior,  and  nephew  of  Fitz 
John)  demanded  that  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Lechmere,  give  up  the  share  of  their 
father's  real  estate  that  had  been  g^ven 
her  under  the  colonial  law  on  the 
jC^round  that  by  English  law  he  would 
inherit  all  the  real  estate.  The  colony 
liad  no  share  in  the  case  and  the  de- 
fence was  lamely  conducted.***  The 
decision  by  Order  in  Council,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1728,  annulled  the  Connecticut 
intestate  law  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England. 
This  decision  caused  great  excitement 
in  Connecticut  as  a  large  amount  of 


property  held  under  this  law  was  thus 
brought  into  dispute.  It  was  at  this 
crisis  in  October,  1728,  that  Jonathan 
Belcher  was  appointed  to  assist  Dum- 
mer,  and  one  thousand  poimds  sterling 
was  granted  to  carry  on  the  case.*** 
The  situation  was  gloomy,  with  the 
charter  in  doubt,  Massachusetts  in 
disgrace,  and  now  this  important  law 
called  in  question,  which  seemed  to 
involve  the  whole  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  the  colony.  The  whole 
matter  was  presented  by  the  agents 
before  the  king  in  council,  then  con- 
sidered by  the  crown  lawyers,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  conclusions 
reached  by  these  methods  in  the 
"representations"  of  1730  and  1773 
favored  the  confirmation  and  continua- 
tion of  the  principle  of  this  particular 
law,  but  further  threatened  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colony  by  recommen- 
dations of  a  supplementary  charter  or 
parliamentary  action  as  to  the  powers 
and  legislation  of  the  colony.  But  no 
decisive  step  as  to  these  matters  was 
taken  on  the  British  side  for  several 
years,  in  spite  of  the  great  anxiety  in 
Connecticut.  Then  in  1737  the  similar 
case  of  Phillips  vs.  Savage  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
law.  At  once  it  was  felt  that  although 
the  laws  of  the  two  colonies  were  not 
on  the  same  footing,  there  might  be 
some  chance  to  have  Connecticut's  law 
upheld.**^  The  agent,  Wilks,  was  told 
to  consult  the  best  counsel  and  to  learn 
what  could  be  done.***  After  nearly 
a  year's  correspondence  it  was  decided 
that  an  entirely  new  case  was  neces- 


*&*  Chambers,  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Ameri- 
cnn  Colonies,  I.  341. 

**7  AccountA  bafied  on  Conn.  Inlestacy  I^w.  Yale 
Review,  1894;   Haseltine,    Appeals   from   Colonial 


Courts,  Amer.  Hist.  Ass*n.    Reports  1804,  301-3x6 ; 

;  Conn.  Col. 
d  liass.  B 

!••  Connecticat  Colonial  Records,  rv.  307. 


Trumbull,  Conn.  n.  53  and  followtng :  c 

~  loa ;  and  liass.  Hist 
lections,  5th  Series,  VI  ll.  57x. 


Rec.  VII.  xas,  191  and  xoa ;  and  liass.  Hist.  Soc.  Col- 


«••  Cf.  I^etter  of  Wilkes  November  an,  1740.  Con- 
necticut ^torical  Soeiety  Collections,  v.  337. 

***  July  Z7SB.  150  pounds  Sterling,  Connecticut 
Colonial  Records,  VII,  199.  October  17^  1000 
pounds  Sterling,  the  same,  vn,  3x8. 

*•>  JtUyao,  1737,  I«etter  of  Talcott  to  Wilks.  Con- 
necticntHutoriGal  SodetyCoUections,  V.  135. 

•••  July  1739,  the  same.  V.  135. 
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sary.'**  The  case  of  Qark  vs.  Tonsey 
was  accordingly  appealed  and  the 
agent  was  urg^d  to  spare  neither 
money  nor  pains  in  supporting  the 
law.***  Just  after  the  death  of  Wilks, 
in  the  agency  of  Palmer  (1742),  the 
case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
colonial  law. 

The  issue  of  paper  money  in  Con- 
necticut involved  her  in  the  eflforts 
made  by  the  English  government 
against  this  popular  colonial  method  of 
meeting  financial  difficulties.  The 
first  issue  of  paper  money  in  the 
colony  (8,000  pounds  or  less)  resulted 
from  the  Canadian  expedition  of 
1709."*  By  172s***  it  has  already 
been  shown  that  the  depreciation  was 
very  serious,  in  spite  of  assertions  to 
the  contrary.  Parliament  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  evil  by  bills  that 
should  supplement  the  act  of  the  sixth 
of  Queen  Anne  as  to  foreign  coin  in 
the  plantations.**^  Connecticut  made 
great  efforts  to  explain  all  its  financial 
operations***  and  to  show  that  all  its 
omissions  were  not  only  well  guarded 
but  necessary.***  The  efforts  of 
Wilks  seem  to  have  proved  unavail- 
ing,*^* but  in  1749  Palmer  produced 
some  effect  in  regard  to  a  bill  that 
really  threatened  the  power  of  the  As- 
sembly by  the  veto  power  it  gave  to 
the  governor.*^^  The  strongest  point 
in  the  defence  of  the  issue  of  the  bills 
was  the  extraordinary  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  French  wars.     In  op- 


posing the  bills  the  home  government 
especially  protested  against  their  being 
made  legal  tender.*'*  It  cannot  be 
said  that  this  part  of  the  agents'  efforts 
appears  at  present  very  brilliant  or 
creditable  as  shown  in  the  correspond- 
ence and  the  documents,  but  it  only 
reflects  the  low  standard  of  financial 
and  business  principles  prevalent  in 
the  colonies  at  the  time. 

The  largest  financial  operations  of 
the  agency  were  those  connected  with 
the  efforts  to  obtain  from  England  the 
repayment  of  the  money  expended  in 
carrying  on  the  French  wars.  In 
May,  1746,  the  Assembly  authorized 
Palmer  to  appeal  to  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, to  parliament,  or  to  other  officers, 
to  obtain  relief  for  the  colony  from 
the  burdens  caused  by  the  expedition 
against  Cape  Breton  and  by  the  garri- 
soning of  Louisburg.*"  Even  earlier 
than  this,  in  August,  1745,  Thomas 
Fitch  had  been  appointed  a  special 
agent  for  the  purpose,  but  refused  to 
go,  although  the  colony  then  was 
greatly  in  debt.*'*  In  1756  Trumbull 
was  appointed  special  joint  agent  to 
act  with  Partridge  in  soliciting  the 
reimbursement  of  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition  against  Crown  Point*'* 
He  declined  to  go,  for  personal  rea- 
sons, but  Partridge  seems  to  have  se- 
cured some  money.*'*  In  1758  Trum- 
bull was  again  appointed  and  again 
declined.*"  Jared  IngersoU  then 
undertook  the  task.*'*     In  1759  seven 


•••  November  1740,  the  same,  V.  327. 

••*  April  1740,  the  same,  V.  243. 

•••  Tmmbuil,  Connecticut,  I.  435. 

*••  See  page  above.  Cf.  Discourse  Concerning 
the  Currency  of  the  British  Plantations,  (Boston, 
1540)  P.  13. 

••^  6  Anne,  Cap.  30. 

*•■  Cf.  Discourse  Concerning  the  Currency  of  the 
British  Plant.,  13.  A  fnll  report  of  the  emissions  is 
given  in  a  letter  of  Gov.  Talcott,  January  la,  1739-40. 
Conn.  Hist.  Soc.  CoL  V.  ao8.  ^  ^  ^ 

•••  (August  1740)  Conn.  Hist.  80c.  CoU.  V.  aBz. 

*^*  (liay  and  November  1740)  the  same,  V.  239 
aad  f  IS. 


•71  (May  1749)  Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  IX. 


43J; 


*•  Trumbull,  Connecticut,  II.  50. 
*v*  May  1746,  Connecticut  Colonial  Records.  IX, 


217. 

*^*  (October  1745), 

•»•  March  1756.  the  same,  X,  484. 


»^*  (October  1745),  the  same,  IX.  185. 


*^'  1756  Parliament  granted  to  colonies  150,000 
pounds,  Trumbull.  Connecticut.  II.  37a,  Stnart,  I^ife 
of  Trumbull,  $2.  (October  1756),  Connecticut  Colo- 
nial Records,  X.  566. 

*TT  (March  1758)  the  same,  XI,  108  (Nota). 

«7*  (May  X7^)  the  same,  XI,  isB. 
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chests  of  money  were  sent  over, 
amounting  to  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand pounds.*^'  After  the  death  of 
Partridge,  Ingersoll  carried  on  the 
eflfort  alone,  the  money  spent  for  the 
relief  of  Fort  William  Henry  being  at 
the  first  the  subject  of  petition,^*®  and 
later  that  for  the  Canadian  expedition 
of  1758.^*^  Richard  Jackson  was  then 
appointed  agent.*®-  He  and  Ingersoll 
were  authorized  to  send  home  seven- 
teen thousand  pounds  of  the  money 
granted,  and  to  keep  the  remainder  in 
London.**'  From  1763  Jackson  con- 
tinued the  work  alone  and  did  a  large 
banking  business  for  the  colony.*'* 
Although  these  efforts  covered  so 
long  a  period,  the  agents  would  seem 
to  have  been  unexpectedly  successful 
in  obtaining  these  funds,  were  it  not 
for  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Trumbull"* 
that  Connecticut,  from  1755  ^o  1762, 
spent  400,000  pounds  more  than  Par- 
liament granted  her. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  most  of  the  tardy 
assistance  that  England  gave  to  her 
colonies  against  the  persistent  and 
often  barbarous  attacks  on  their  fron- 
tiers made  by  the  Indians  backed  by 
their  French  allies  was  due  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  agents  in  appeals  to  the 
king  and  to  parliament  Largely  to 
the  agents  also  must  be  credited  the 
arousing  of  England  to  such  part  as 
it  actually  took  in  the  long  series  of 
French  and  Indian  wars.  Connecticut 
agents  had  their  full  share  in  these 
great  achievements,  but  it  is  difficult 


to  separate  their  work  from  that  of 
their  companions. 

In  the  last  g^eat  joint  effort  of  the 
agents,  however,  the  Connecticut 
agents  were  too  conspicuous  to  lose 
credit  for  their  share.  The  limits  of 
this  paper  do  not  permit  an  attempt 
to  rehearse  the  story  of  the  Stamp 
Act — ^nor  even  to  give  an  accotmt  of 
the  agents'  part  in  the  agitation 
against  the  bill,  but  a  few  points  may 
be  noted. 

The  steadiest  and  most  persistent 
opponent  of  the  Stamp  Act  seems  to 
have  been  Richard  Jackson,  member 
of  parliament  and  secretary  of  Gren- 
ville,"'  who  served  as  agent  not  only 
for  Connecticut,  but  also  for  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Massachusetts  for  a  time.*'^ 
The  act  was  certainly  not  opposed 
very  vigorously  at  first  by  the  other 
colonial  agents — Knox  of  Georgia 
even  defended  it,  and  Jasper  Mauduit 
promised  "cheerful  submission."*" 
The  postponement  for  one  year  was 
gained  by  the  efforts  of  Thomas  Penn, 
William  Allen  (Chief  Justice  of 
Pennsylvania),  and  Richard  Jack- 
son.*'*  The  famous  remonstrance 
of  February  2,  1765,  before  Grenvillc, 
was  made  by  Franklin,  Ingersoll, 
Jackson  and  Garth.*'®  It  was  Jackson 
who,  in  this  interview,  pointed  out  the 
danger  that,  when  the  crown  should 
have  a  civil  list  and  support  for  a 
standing  army  from  their  money  inde- 
pendent of  their  assemblies,  the  assem- 
blies would  soon  cease  to  be  called  to- 
together.    In  Jackson's  speech  against 


•'•  ^March  1759)  the  same,  XI.  237. 

•••  (May  1759)  the  same,  XI.  257,  258.  Stuart,  Wfc 
of  Trura.,  55. 

••1  (October  1759)  the  same,  XI.  345. 

sM  March  1760,  the  same,  XI.  3^. 

>••  October  1760,  the  same,  XI.  438,  Cf.  358. 

«•*  October  1763,  the  same,  XII.  135,  xoa,  Cf.  XI.  574. 

285  Trumbull,  Connecticut,  II.  455  (Reference  to 
pamphlet  by  Got.  Pitch, ,'  Reasons  offered  in  behalf 
of  Connecticut  ajninst  the  internal  taxation  of  the 
Colonies,*'  (New  Haven,  1764). 


••«  Cf.  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  SUtes,  III, 

I  and  TO. 

ttT  Dismissed  by  BdUssachusetts   1766,   Bancroft, 

1.335. 

*••  Insersoll*s  Letters  Relating  to  the  Stamp  Act. 


>••  ingersou's  i,etters  Reiaung  to  the  8Ump  Act. 
(New  Haven,  1766),  a6.  Cf'  Bancroft,  III,  xos,  sarry, 
Massachusetts,  n.  aSt. 

>••  Bancroft.  History  of  the  United  States,  HI,  70. 

•••  Ingersoll.  Letters  Relating  to  tha  Stamp  Act, 
t^x8  (Cf.  Banopolt,  m.  96). 
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the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
spoke  boldly  in  favor  of  American 
representation  in  that  house  in  case 
parliament  was  not  willing  to  set 
bounds  to  the  exercise  of  its  power, 
as  "the  universal,  unlimited  legisla- 
ture of  the  British  Dominions."***^ 
He  seems  to  have  been  universally 
recognized  as  the  l)est  informed  of 
Englishmen  in  political  life  on  the 
American  situation,-®^  and  to  have 
used  all  his  influence  in  their  favor, 
keeping  his  interest  even  during  the 
war — ^being  for  this  reason  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate 
peace.-***  At  the  time  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  however,  his  efforts  proved  un- 
availing. Those  of  his  colleague  and 
intimate  friend,  Jared  IngersoU,  were 
more  fruitful — at  least  if  Ingersoll's 
own  account  of  the  case  is  reliable. 
When  the  first  warning  came  in  the 
agent's  letter,  May,  1764,  that  stamp 
duties  were  proposed,  a  committee  was 
:ipi)ointed  in  Connecticut  to  draw  up 
a  formal  statement  protesting  against 
tis  taxation.-®*  IngersoU  was  one  of 
tills  committee.  Afterwards,  when  he 
wa"^  in  England  on  his  own  business 
and  had  been  asked  to  serve  as  agent, 
he  had  the  honor  (as  he  asserts***^)  of 
being  often  with  "the  Minister  and 
Secretary  of  War,"  together  with  Mr. 
l'>anklin  and  other  gentlemen,  and 
was  able  to  assist  in  getting  the  Stamp 
Act  moderated,  and  the  time  of  its 
taking  effect  put  off.  In  regard  to 
this,  he  says  :^*** 

"There  was  no  Article  of  Dutv 
added  or  enhanced  after  I  saw  it ;  but 
several   were   taken   out,   particularly 


Notes  of  Hand,  Marriage  Licenses, 
Registration  of  Vessels  which  stood  at 
Ten  Shillings,  and  Judges  Salaries." 

He  had  written  Governor  Fitch, 
February  11,  1765:"^ 

"The  Point  of  the  Authority  of 
Parliament  to  impose  such  a  Tax,  I 
found  on  my  arrival  here,  was  so  fully 
and  universally  yielded  that  there  was 
not  the  least  hopes  of  making  any  Im- 
pression in  that  Way." 

Perhaps  no  incident  in  colonial  his- 
tory emphasizes  so  much  the  differ- 
ence in  the  usual  point  of  view  of  the 
colonies  and  the  home  government  as 
that  of  Ingersoll's  acceptance  of  the 
posrition  of  stamp  distributor  and  his 
treatment  upon  his  return  to  the 
colony.  His  ability  to  see  the  British 
side  of  the  question,  his  failure  to 
realize  how  far  the  sentiment  of  the 
colonists  had  gone  and  his  utter  be- 
wilderment-*^* when  his  good  deeds 
were  all  forgotten  and  he  was  received 
only  as  an  enemy  and  a  traitor,  show 
something  of  the  conditions  and  asso- 
ciates that  affected  the  ideas  of  an 
American  agent  of  this  period.  It  is 
then  no  surprise  to  learn  that  William 
Samuel  Johnson,  although  no  Tory, 
stood  aloof  from  the  war. 

The  same  tendencies  that  brought 
the  colonists  nearer  together  in  the 
years  preceding  the  war  made  the 
work  of  their  agents  and  friends 
abroad  more  united,  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly very  difficult  to  separate  any  par- 
ticular efforts,  as  those  of  the  Con- 
necticut agents.  As  far  as  the  great 
questions  of  those  days  were  con- 
cerned,  the   efforts   of   Johnson    and 


'•>  Bancroft,  III.  99,  cf.  for  Jackson's  views  Ingcr* 
Foll.  I^etters,  etc.,  41  (Note),  43. 

"2  Letter  of  "  T.  W.»'  (one  joint  Secreteries  of  the 
Treasury),  Ingersoira  Inciters,  etc.,  i. 

"•"  Bigelow,  Franklin,  in.  17a. 

«»<  IngersoU,  I^etters  Relating  to  the  Stamp  Act,  2. 

*•»  The  same,  o. 


*••  IngersoU,  lyCtters  Relating  to  the  Stamp  Act,  2. 

a«T  The  same,  11. 

*•<*  Cf.  Ingersoll's  I«etters  Relating  to  the  Stamp 
Act,  especially  prefatory  notes  and  6t :  Bancroft. 
History  of  United  States.  Ill,  139-141  :  Beardsley, 
William  Samuel  Johnson.  31. 
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Jackson  (ending  in  1770)  and  those  of 
riiomas  Life — if  he  really  had  any 
part  in  such  questions — were  appar- 
ently largely  through  private  conver- 
sation and  personal  influence.**^ 
I^1blic  efforts  came  to  be  useless  and 
practically  forbidden  through  the  ac- 
tion of  the  British  Government.  Is 
it  too  much  to  say  that  the  high- 
handed treatment  of  the  agents  and 
their  consequent  retirement  and  with- 
drawal"^**  was  one  of  the  great  ele- 
ments in  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  ? 

Aside  from  all  these  great  interests, 
naturally  a  host  of  lesser  matters  de- 
manded the  attention  of  the  agents. 
Many  of  these  may  never  have  been 
reported,  but  among  those  mentioned 
in  the  records  may  be  named  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ports^®* — at  times  vital  but 
not  as  important  as  in  less  agricultural 
colonies,  of  the  cmbargo,^®^  the  sugar 
duty,*®'  the  bounty  on  timber,'®*  and 
the  quartering  of  troops  in  private 
houses.*®* 

In  addition  to  these  strictly  official 
tasks,  two  important  undertakings 
were  aided  by  the  agents,  of  which  one 
is  now  only  a  matter  of  history,  while 
the  other  has  proved  so  great  that  its 
humble  beginnings  are  forgotten. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  how 
much  attention  the  early  colonists,  and 
the  English  at  home  also,  gave  to  the 
question  of  Indian  education.  The 
agency  was  connected  with  this  under- 


taking mainly  through  the  organized 
efforts  of  the  English  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  With  this  society  the  agency 
came  in  contact  in  two  ways.  The 
elder  Ashurst  was  a  leading  spirit  in 
the  Society,'®®  and  the  agency  of  his 
son  was  evidently  the  result  of  the 
connection  with  America  and  the  in- 
terest in  it  thus  developed — an  interest, 
by  the  way,  which  the  family  kept  for 
several  generations.'®^  On  the  other 
hand,  Jeremiah  Dummer  during  his 
agency  was  very  active  in  arousing 
interest  in  England  in  Indian  educa- 
tion.'®'* 

It  is  with  Dummer's  name  also  that 
we  must  connect  the  other  great  edu- 
cational movement  aided  by  the  agents, 
for  in  a  sense  Dummer  was  the  one 
who  by  his  timely  aid  saved  and  firmly 
established  the  college  now  known  as 
Yale  College.'®*  The  details  of  his 
work  seem  insignificant,  now,  but  far 
otherwise  in  those  days.  In  17 14 
Dummer  gathered  together  for  the 
college,  in  England,  eight  hundred 
books.'*®  Great  men  presented  their 
writings:  Newton  his  Principia,  Sir 
Richard  Steele  "all  the  Tatlers  and 
Spectators,  being  eleven  volumes  in 
royal  paper,  neatly  bound  and  gilt,'' 
and  Reverend  Matthew  Henry  his 
sermons,  not  to  mention  others  of  less 
note.'"     It  was  Dummer  who  sought 

out  Yale  (who  was  bom  in  New 
Haven)  and  persuaded  him  to  give  a 


***  (a)  Yet  Jackflon  spoke  againxt  Townshend  Act, 
Bancroft,  History  of  United  ^ate«,  III,  251. 

(b)  •*  Hillsborough  interview,"  Bancroft,  III. 
268.  271. 

>oo  IngersoU,  Inters  Relating  to  the  Stamp  Aot. 
22 ;  Bancroft,  III.  lor,  251,  252.  Cf.  Speech  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Hansard,  Vol.  17, 1x82. 

*o>  (March  9, 1715,  Ashurst)  Connecticut  Colonial 
Records  V.  Z99     (1712. 1713, 1716,  Dnmmer)  the  same, 

*»"(i74o'wilks),  Connecticut  Historical  80c.  Coll., 
V.  34a. 


*••  (1764,  Jackson)  Connecticut  Colonial  Records, 
XII.  340. 

»•«  (1764-1765,  Ingersoll(  Ingersoll's  I^etters,  etD.,  i. 

•••  Tne  same. 

*««  Masaachusette  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  5th  Series.  VI, 
267  (Note). 

*•»  Connecticut  Hijitorical  Society  Collections,  V. 
Index. 

•••  The  same,  V.  382.  309,  4Po,  4i3- 

•••  Kinsslcy,  Yale  College,  I.  Cf.  Trumbull,  Con- 
necticut, II.  33,  90. 

•>•  Kingiley,  Yale  College,  I,  37. 

*>>  The  same. 
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small  donation  of  books  (forty  in  all) 
to  this  collection.  In  1717  Yale  sent 
300  more,  and  in  171 8  goods  to  the 
value  of  200  pounds,  besides  the  king^s 
picture  and  arms.  This  led  to  the 
giving  to  the  little  college,  at  Com- 
mencement, September,  171 8,  the  name 
"Yale."'"  It  had  been  Yale's  inten- 
tion to  g^ve  a  sum  to  Oxford,  but  after 
Dummer's  solicitations  he  decided  to 
help  the  younger  school,  and  so  he 
made  a  will  leaving  the  college  500 
pounds.*^'  He  then  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  to  send  goods  to  that 
amount,  but  died  in  1721  before  the 
goods  were  finally  sent.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  will  could  not  be  pro- 
bated, Yale  College  never  profited  by 
this  legacy.  Dummer  himself  gave 
the  college  76  volumes,  of  which  20 
were  folios.*^*  Later,  when  the  chapel 
was  built,  at  an  original  cost  of  about 
700  pounds,  mention  is  made  of 
Richard  Jackson's  gift  of  100  pounds 
toward  its  completion.*^*  There  is  a 
reference  in  Ingersoll's  correspond- 
ence to  the  gift  to  the  college  of  a  "Set 


of  the  Ruins  of  Spalatro,'****  of  which 
the  donor  says  :**^ 

"At  present,  perhaps,  they  may  not 
be  much  attended  to,  but  some  Genius 
for  Architecture  will  hereafter  be 
happy  to  find  such  Specimens  of  his 
Art,  and  a  Publick  Library  should  be 
a  Depository  of  such  Books,  as  are 
not  usual  in  private  Collections.' 


>» 


It  may  not  be  unfair  to  assume  that 
these  were  not  isolated  examples  of 
the  interest  taken  by  the  agents  in  this 
college  and  that  they  improved  their 
exceptional  opportunities  to  bring 
home  what  they  could  of  the  culture 
of  Europe  to  the  college  that  was  to 
be  so  vital  an  element  in  colonial  life. 
In  summing  up  the  work  of  the 
agents,  it  is  clear  that  the  agency  was 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  making 
Connecticut  the  sturdy,  independent 
little  state  that  was  so  large  a  factor  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  Union.  The  colony 
owed  its  liberties,  and  its  very  exist- 
ence, to  the  cooperation  of  these  ener- 
getic loyal  friends  at  court. 


■>•  The  same,  i.  45. 
■»•  Kingsley,  Yale  College,  I.  51. 
»"  Kinjfsley,  Yale  College,  I.  45. 
ti»  Trumbull,  Connecticut,  II,  354. 


•»•  Spalalro. 

117  "T.  W.",  "member  of  Parliament,"  "oneo. 
joint  secretaries  of  the  treasury."  IngersoU,  I,ettersi 
etc.  I. 
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THE  TALE  OF  THE  ROVING  LIFE  OF  THE  SEA 
TOLD  IN  FOUR  PARTS  AND  HERE  CONCLUDED 

BY 

LOUIS  RANSOM 

The  peculiarities  of  Artist  Ransom's  verse  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  man.  He  is  a  scholar  of  the  old 
school  and  believes  in  setting  rather  than  following  standards.  It  is  this  same  daring  originality  that  per- 
suaded him  to  present  for  magazine  publication  a  serial  poem.  The  two  preceding  parts  have  caused  coa- 
siderable  discussion  and  the  work  is  now  concluded  with  the  same  vitality  that  dominates  the  aged  painter, 
who.  although  75  years  of  age,  states  that  he  has  two  more  figures  of  the  Christ  that  will  require  his 
entire  time  until  his  hundredth  birthday.  I  recall  at  the  time  of  my  first  meeting  with  the  eccentric  artist 
his  remarkable  painting  of  the  Vision  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem.  The  moonlight  played  over  the  face  of  the 
dreaming  Adhem,  and  the  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold  was  criticised  because  of  its  ugly  features.  When 
informed  of  this  criticism  the  aged  painter  dropped  his  brush,  his  deep  set  eyes  flashed  in  indignation,  and 
be  exclaimed,  *'  Bah,  they  speak  their  own  narrowness !  The  conception  of  the  angel  face  differs  in  all 
races ;  every  man  pictures  an  angel  in  imagery  according  to  his  type  of  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  his 
own  nationality.  If  this  man  had  been  an  American  dreaming  of  celestial  beauty  I  might  give  him  a 
Gibson  face,  but  this,  I  wish  you  to  understand,  is  the  angel  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  may  his  tribe  increase !" 
This  is  Ransom,  the  painter ;  and  the  poem  we  have  been  presenting  is  Ransom,  the  poet ;  and  both  arc 
Ransom,  the  man,~keen,  observant,  true.— BDrron 

PART   III 

Strange  were  the  men  who  trod  her  decks 

And  pressed  her  girding  beams, 
Their  beards  grew  strong  from  their  tawny  cheeks 

And  their  brown  eyes  swam  with  dreams. 

And  when  the  captain  gave  commands, 

They'd  move  with  sudden  start. 
And  the  creaking  cordage  haul  with  hands 

As  hard  as  oak  tree's  heart. 

Silent  they  seemed  as  ghosts  that  roam 

The  antries  in  the  sea, 
And  yet  their  strange  forecastle  home 

Oft'  rang  with  sounds  of  glee. 

Then  a  cargo  rich  as  autumnal  suns, 

Was  i>oured  on  the  burdened  pier, 
While  she  mused  of  wild  triumphant  runs 

On  the  tumbling  outer  mere. 

A  moan  came  down  the  towering  mast, 

The  slap  of  a  swaying  cord. 
Told  that  she  muted  of  the  ocean  blast 

And  dreamed  of  her  ocean  lord. 
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Although  a  hundred  stalwart  men 
Her  pondrous  freights  annul, 

A  hundred,  toiling,  filled  again 
The  caverns  of  her  hull. 

'Twas  done  at  last,  the  stevedores 
In  striving,  jostling  streams, 

Up  from  the  kelson *s  humid  floors 
Had  chocked  her  to  the  beams. 

Then  all  the  sailors  laid  aloft. 
They  shook  her  canvas  free. 

Her  rigging  trimmed,  her  lines  cast  off, 
And  turned  her  prow  to  sea. 

A  striding  mountain,  bright  with  snow, 
She  combs  the  rippling  bay, 

For  the  last  time  people  watch  her  glow 
And  shrink  o'er  her  length *ning  way. 

The  sun  behind  her  lingering  slow, 
Subflued  his  westering  light. 

As  she  with  shadow-sombered  bow 
Sailed  on  to  meet  the  night. 

The  silent,  dragging  weeks  went  by. 
The  months,  the  tongueless  years. 

Hut  ocean  let  no  secret  cry, 
Nor  balmed  the  rising  tears. 

Hut  sometimes  now  a  woman  conies. 

Enfeebled,  old  and  white, 
And  sits  upon  the  hill  of  tombs, 

A  figure  grave  as  night. 

Yet  while  she  waits  no  moans  arise, 
No  sound  but  the  ocean's  roll, 

Though  down  her  ever  longing  eyes 
Broods  a  hunger  of  the  soul. 

She  looks  to  sea  in  the  waning  light, 
While  her  dreaming  thoughts  deplore 

The  ship  that  sailed  from  her  baby  sight 
And  ne'er  was  heard  of  more. 

But  sometimes,  ere  she  turns  away, 
A  sound  like  a  sobbing  prayer 

Steals  like  a  soul  from  the  dying  day 
And  swims  on  the  dusky  air. 
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Long,  dim,  pathetic  years  before, 

The  ship  had  joined  her  bones 
With  the^giant  things  that^sweep  from  shore 

Onto  giant  ocean  thrones. 

For  in  seas',her  dauntless]!prows  explore 

She  fell  in  the  demon  train, 
The  crushing  burst  and  the  booming  roar 

Of  an  ocean  hurricane. 

The  deep  wasjnlc  beneath  the  pall 

Of  the  lightning-eyed  typhoon, 
The  frightened  billows  crouch  and  crawl, 

Thick  night  shut  down  at  noon. 

Soft  winds  which  kissed  the.tender  dawn 

While  breathing  blooms  and  sweet, 
Now  like  a  bull  in  craze,  and  brawn 

Tore  the  sea  with  his  thunder  feet. 

With  a  bounding  rush  and  roar,  he  laced 

The  cloud  bars  into  thread — 
The  black  waves,  trampled,  charged  and  chased 

O^er  snow  ridged  seas  of  lead. 

His  horns  the  combatant  ocean  tore 

And  gored  the  atmosphere. 
While  down  the  livid  heavens  cower 

And  drag  the  appalling  mere. 

Like  suns  exploding. o*er  leaden  blue. 

Dense  lightnings  burst  the  night. 
Storm-shot,  projectile  thunders  flew, 

Crazing  the  black  affright. 

The  strong  ship  reels  in  the  tempest  stroke 

And  a  desert  island  uears. 
Where  the  ocean  surge  has  moaned  and  broke 

For  more  than  a  million  years. 

Where  never  foot  of  man  has  trod 

Since  the  world  has  known  his  hand, 
Save  as  the  wave  hurled  his  soul  to  God 

And  his  corse  upon  the  strand. 

Now  lifted  on  a  monstrous  wave 

She  lumbers  toward  the  land, 
Hurled  headlong,  ship  and  breaker  stave 

0*erwhelming  on  the  strand. 
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The  stem  frame  snaps  at  every  lange. 
The  stanchions  bend,  though  tough  grained  oak, 

And  quivering  'neath  one  furious  plunge. 
They  yielded,  splintered,  crashed  and  broke. 

Through  all  the  ship  the  billows  pour, 

They  flood  her  antrum  bay, 
From  all  her  ports  they  spout  and  roar ; 

The  cannon  break  away. 

Savage  as  combat  boils  the  surge 

All  o'er  the  stranded  wreck. 
And  tumbles  from  her  breaking  verge, 

A  growling  cataract. 

No  soul  may  live  within  the  wreck, 

No  fainting  heart  may  flee, 
And  all  who  brave  her  maelstrom  deck 

Must  feed  the  hungry  sea. 

The  timbers  bellowed  as  they  broke 

And  fell  like  a  great  despair, 
Long  lines  of  writhing  cordage  shook 

Like  banners  in  the  air. 

A  mist  flung  high  o'er  hull  and  mast, 

Swift,  roaring,  rolled  to  lea, 
For  sheets  of  drenching  rack  were  torn 

Prom  crests  of  the  torrent  sea. 


PART  IV 

Ivong  hours  and  days  the  surge  rolled  on  ; 

Until  'neath  zephyrs  bland, 
They  seemed  like  sighs  of  Acheron 

Groaned  through  an  earthly  strand. 

And  heavy,  heavy  were  the  sob« 
That  struggled  from  the  main, 

And  weary  were  the  painful  throbs 
Which  ocean  gave  the  slain. 

For  of  all  the  men  who  sailed  on  her, 

None  e'er  shall  sail  again. 
One  lies  asleep  on  the  desert  shore. 

The  rest  sleep  in  the  main. 
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And  one  lies  high  on  the  shining  sand, 

So  close  to  the  vessel's  bow ; 
In  the  bobstay  hangs  a  bony  hand 

That  swingeth  to  and  fro. 

As  to  and  fro  they  swung  and  swerved, — 

The  hand  and  rusty  chain — 
They  touched  the  skull  of  the  man  they  served 

When  the  live  ship  swam  the  main. 

But  down  the  gloomy  ocean  caves, 

Amid  the  slime  and  dark, 
Beyond  the  sound  of  blast  or  waves, 

The  men  are  cold  and  stark  ; 

In  that  dim  region  where  the  dead 

Float  upright — horrible  ; 
By  ocean's  nether  currents  led 

Roam  through  his  endless  hall. 

On,  on  they  drift,  a  chamel  train, 

And  drop  their  loosened  bones, 
And  seem  to  ghoul  that  grim  domain 

With  dying  ghastly  moans. 

While  the  men  were  drifting  ever  on 

Through  caverns  of  the  sea, 
Thf  ship  lies  dead,  her  bones  upon 

That  barren,  lonesome  lea. 

The  flood  tide  trails  their  loosened  ends 

0*er  the  vessel's  slimy  plank, 
All  o'er  the  hull  it  feeds  and  fends 

The  sea  weed  green  and  lank. 

And  when  the  ocean  gale  roams  by 

The  shrouds  that  still  remain, 
Pour  on  its  breast  a  mournful  sigh 

Or  requiem's  lonely  pain. 

The  planks  fall  off  and  one  by  one 

Lie  down  on  the  desert  shore, 
And  soon  not  a  vestige  Mrill  be  of  the  ship 

Which  hath  journeyed  the  world  all  o'er  ; 

Which  hath  ventured  every  ocean's  wrath 

And  the  storms  of  every  clime, 
While  plowing  her  way  o'er  the  azure  path. 

Untracked  as  the  paths  of  time. 
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O  the  craft  may  waste  on:tlie  ocean's  rim, 

A  lone,  majestic  paoin, 
Where  the  solemn  dome  of  the  fathomless  sky 

Bends  over  the  fathomless  main. 

There  she  is  given  serene  repose, 

A  more  than  royal  tomb, 
Where  the  sunwiuds  ponder  the  dirge  that  rose 

From  the  billows  mourning  boom. 

So  it  rests  and  wastes  in  sublime  decay, 
'Tweeii  the  strand  and  the  organ  main. 

Where  the  ocean's  pondrons  roundelay 
Has  despair  in  its  old  refrain. 

And  by  and  by  but  a  single  pile 

Of  hull  and  mast  and  stay 
Will  stand  on  the  shore  of  the  desolate  isle 

And  live  in  the  sinking  day. 

All  will  have  gone — ^the  ribs  and  boom — 

The  iron  be  eaten  away, 
But  the  bowstem  fixed  in  the  sand  will  loom 

The  figurehead  into  the  day. 


While  the  day  beams  are  glowing  her  beautiful  hands, 

Press  the  pain  from  her  desolate  heart. 
But  compassionate  eve,  o*er  the  shadowing  sands 

Sweets  her  lips  with  her  pitying  dart. 

When  the  moon  roams  alone  through  the  tenderer  night 

She  will  seem  like  a  soul  that  is  fied, 
And  stopped  in  the  sweep  of  a  |>assionate  flight 

To  ponder  the  tombs  of  her  dead. 

And  the  waves  wandering  on  from  the  ocean's  expanse 

Toward  this  gleam  in  the  lunar  day. 
Will  see  a  heart  lying  in  desolate  trance 

Then  prone  on  the  strand  fall  and  pray. 


THE    BIRTHPLACE    OF    AMERICAN    DEMOCRACY 

CONNECTICUT  HOLDS  FOUR  LEADING  CLAIMS 
TO  DISTINCTION  — THE  STATES  REMARKABLE 
RECORD  GIVES  IT  PRE-EMINENCE  IN  THE 
HISTORY    OF    THE     MAKING    OP    THE    NATION 


BY 

MRS.   JOHN    MARSHALL   HOLCOMBE 

Member  Board  of  Lady   Managers,   Louisiana  Purchase  Kxposition   1904 
Kx-Regent  Ruth  Wyllys  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

At  the  solicitation  of  many  persons  this  sketch  has  been  rearraiigf4  from  a  farewell  address  given 
the  Ruth  Wyllys  Chapter,  O.  A.  R.,  by  the  Regent  upon  her  resignati<^  after  eleven  years'  service.  It  is 
thus  put  in  permanent  form,  and  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet  for  the  Coiinecticut  House  at  St.  Lonis,  as  a 
souvenir  history  of  Connecticut,  the  Constitution  State. ~i?</</0r. 


NO  less  an  American  historian 
than  the  late  Dr.  John  Fiske 
remarks,  ''that  a  really  intel- 
ligent and  fruitful  study  of 
American  history  is  onlv  an  affair  of 
yesterday."  It  is  surprising  to  think 
how  little  notice  was  paid  to  it  half  a 
century  ago,  and  he  invites  special  at- 
tention "to  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
in  its  relation  to  the  very  first  begin- 
nings and  the  final  establishment  of 
federal  government.'' 

The  religious  intolerance  of  Charles 
I,  and  his  ministers,  sent  from  Eng- 
land large  numbers  of  the  best  qual- 
ity of  Anglo-Saxon  representatives. 
Thev  were  men  of  culture,  and  of 
such  powerful  influence  that  their 
strength  could  not  long  be  "cribbed, 
cabined  or  confined"  by  king  or 
minister. 

In  the  emigrants  of  1630  there  was 
no  thought  of  a  life  or  government 


free  from  the  control  of  the  British 
crown.  The  desire  of  the  Massachu- 
setts men  was  to  establish  a  theocratic 
commonwealth  attuned  to  the  existing 
home  rule.  In  1633  came,  however, 
men  of  a  diflPerent  mold.  Planted  in 
their  natures  seemed  to  have  been  that 
seed  destined  to  develop  the  great  sys- 
tem of  democracy,  for,  from  the  very 
beginning,  as  we  look  back  through 
the  long  perspective  of  two  and  one- 
half  centuries,  and  turn  on  the  X-rays 
of  modern  analytical  investigation,  we 
can  note  the  workings  of  that  marvel- 
ous leaven  —  democracy  —  prompting 
and  directing  their  course. 

The  ship  Griffin  bore  from  English 
shores,  in  1633,  a  notable  company, 
bound  for  Newtown,  Mass.,  and  a- 
mong  this  company  two  men,  Hooker 
and  Haynes,  certainly  are  of  special 
interest  to  the  student  of  history. 
Thomas  Hooker  had  been  pastor  of  a 


cluirch  in  Chclmsffinl,  and  sp  great 
was  his  (jopiilarity,  thai  tn.l  only  his 
own  people,  l)Ht  others  from  atl  parts 
of  Essex  fl(icki;cl  to  hear  him.  The 
Earl  of  Wnrwifk.  tliongii  reading  al 
a  great  (lis^lancc.  ivas  a  frequent  at- 
tendant.   Jnlni  Ilayni'S.  llif  most  i 


unas  J  took- 

large  cs- 

Hc   M-as 

,1    cl.Kanl 

d    income 


spicnons  layman  of  the 
cr  coni])any,  was  a  man 
tatc  and  heavenly  min 
owner  of  (."opford  Hal 
scat  that  offered  an  a 
of  i.ooo  pounds  sterling;, 
of  the  best  rqiri'seiuativcs  of  tin-  re- 
piibHcans  of  Ihat  dav.  whii-h  (.'oliTidge 
has  so  jnstiy  calU'd'-ihe  ri'li;,'ions  and 
moral  aristocraey."  His  second  wife 
was  ^[abcI  Harlakciidcn  nf  prominent 
family  and  royal  descent.  Iter  broth- 
er, Rosrer  Harlakcnden.  bronsht  jjreat 
wealth  to  the  little  colony  at  floslon. 
and  his  nntiniely  death  deprived  the 
eommnnity  of  his  valnable  inflnence 
and  large  rcsonrces.  John  Haynes' 
two  eldest  sons  remained  in  Entjland, 


and  we  read  of  a  complaint  I'rum  ihi'Ul 
after  his  death,  that  "their  fathiT  had 
spent  too  much  of  his  estate  in  settling 
the  colony  in  New  England,"  But 
even  in  .Massachusetts,  the  Mecca  of 
that  hazardous  voyage,  the  aspirations 
of  the  "Hooker  company"  were  not 
rcali:fcd.  ".-\  fundamental  feature  of 
the  Massaclniseiis  policy  was  the  lim- 
itation of  ottice  holding,  and  the  elec- 
tive franchise  to  church  members 
<inly/'  Such  restriction  did  not  agree 
with  their  eoneo]»tion  of  personal  lib- 
erty. 

The  residents  of  the  adjoining  towns 
of  Dorchester  an<I  Watcrtown  were 
also  opposed  to  the  Massachusetts  pol- 
icy, and  among  the  supporters  of 
Hooker  were  Rev.  John  VVarham, 
John  Maverick.  Roger  Ludlow  and 
Henry  Wolcoit  of  Dorchester,  and 
(icorge  Phillips,  a  Cambridge  grad- 
uate, pastor  of  the  church  of  Water- 
town.  In  these  three  towns  was  held 
that  germ  of  pure  democracy   which 
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was  destined  to  revolutionize  the 
world.  Throw  gh  long  generations 
civil  liberty  had  been  kept  alive  on 
English  soil.  Slowly  developing  from 
the  little  beginning  in  the  wise  nilings 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  down  tlirongh  the 
centuries,  it  fired  the  souls  of  these 
men  —  some  of  whom  bore  the  blood 
of  that  royal  ancestor  in  tJieir  veins  — 
to  resist  theocratic  limitations  and  ad- 
vance personal  liberty.  A  spirit  of  nn- 
rest  seemed  evident  from  the  very  be- 
tjinning  among  the  passengers  of  the 
Griffin.  Tliey  w^ere  liarely  settled  in 
Massachiiselts  liefore  tJiey  agitated  the 
matter  of  leaving,  and  they  ai)]>ealed 
to  the  court,  after  only  a  year's  resi- 
dence, "for  liberty  to  remove."  To 
this  request  there  were  strenuous  ob- 
jections. John  Haynes  was  made 
governor  of  the  iM as .'^achn setts  colony 
in  May,  1635,  but  even  this  overture 
was  not  efficacious  in  restraining  the 
restless    spirits.      There    were   leatlers 


there,  who  coidd  not  brook  the  bonds 
restraining  those  vital  forces  that 
claimed  expression.  Men  of  destiny 
they  seem,  indeed,  created  for  a  great 
mission,  pressed  irresistibly  on  to  work 
out  the  plans  of  an  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence, whom  we  are  told  "sifted  three 
kingdoms  to  iind  the  material  where- 
with to  settle  \ew  England,"  and  a 
Connecticut  writer  tells  us  "that  the 
-Massachusetts  colony  was  again  sift- 
ed to  find  the  righteous  material  for 
llie  crealion  of  Connecticut  —  the 
liirlhplace  of  democracy."  The  Mas- 
sachusetts court  grunted  an  unwilling 
consent,  and  in  1636,  Thomas  Hooker 
and  his  company  removed  to  the  Con- 
necticut river,  settling  at  a  ]>oint  mid- 
wa>'  between  Windsor  and  Wethcrs- 
field  (whicli  was  sorjn  named  Hart- 
ford) and  called  it  N'ewtowne.  To 
the  north  of  them  was  the  Dorchester 
contingetit  with  the  Ciodly  divine,  John 
W'arham,  as  pastor,  and  Roger  Lud- 


CONSTITUTION     BORN 


It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  under  the 
mighty  preaching  of  Thomas  Hooker  and  in  the  constitution 
of  which  he  gave  life,  if  not  form,  that  we  draw  the  first 
breath  of  that  atmosphere  which  is  now  so  familiar  to  as.  1 
— Alexander  Johnstom     I 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1639,  all  the  freemen  of  the 


three  towns  (Windsor,  Hartford  and  Wethersfield)  assem- 
bled at  Hartford  and  adopted  ....  the  first  written  consti- 
tution known  to  history,  and  that  created  a  government, 
and  it  marked  the  beginnings  of  American  democracy,  of 
which  Thomas  Hooker  deserves  more  than  any  other  man 
to  be  called  the  father.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  to-day  is  in  lineal  descent,  more  nearly  related  to  that 
of  Connecticut  than  to  that  of  any  of  the  thirteen  colonies. 

— John  Fiske 

The  eleven  fundamental  orders  of  Connecticut  with 
their  preamble  present  the  first  example  in  history  of  a 
written   constitution. 

— Green's  History  of  English  People 


Thomas  Hooker,  the  man  who  first  made  possible  our 
American  democracy. 

— Elliott,  Hlstory  of  New  England 


IN    CONNECTICUT    1639 


The   constitution    of    1639    is    the  foundation   of  the 
■  republican   institutions  of   the  colony.     It  may   claim    on 
higher  considerations  the  attention  of  students  of  politics, 
science  and  general  history. — J.   Hammond  Trumbull 

The  birthplace  of  American  democracy  is  Hartford. 
Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  first  took  shape  in  Connecticut.  The  American 
form  of  commonwealth  originated  in  Connecticut  and  not 
in  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  or  any  other  colony. 

— Alexander  Johnston 

The  first  constitution  written  out  was  a  complete  form 
,  of  civil  order  in  the  new  world,  embodies  all  the  essential 
features    of   the    constitutions    of   ourj  states    and    of   the 
republic  itself  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day. 

—  Horace  Bushnell 

Alone  of  the  thirteen   colonies,  Connecticut  entered 
into  the  War  of  the  Revolution  with  her  governor  and  council 
at  her  head  under  the  constitution  of  her  royal  charter. 
— Leonard  Wooi.sey  Bacon 


The  people  of  Connecticut  have  found  no  reason  to 
deviate  essentially  from  the  government  as  established  by 
their  fathers. — Bancroft 
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■.  who  rcmilDcd  in  1^ 


low  an<l  Henry  W'olcott  among  the 
laymen :  to  the  south  was  the  com- 
l>an>'  from  W'atertowii. 

Alexander  Johnston  says,  "These 
settlements  had  entered  the  new  terri- 
tory, not  only  as  complete  organiza- 
tions, but  as  completely  organized 
chiirches.  It  was  to  be  the  privilege 
of  (.'iniieclicnt  to  keq)  the  notion  of 
tilts  fciliTal  relation  alirc  until  it  could 
1r'  made  iIk-  fundamental  law  of  all 
the  cimimon wealths  in  1789,  In  this 
fesiK-ct.  ihe  life  principles  of  the  Amer- 
ican I'nion  may  Iw  traced  straight 
lack  to  tlie  primitive  union  of  the 
three  little  settlements  on  the  banks  of 
llie  Coimociicnt. '  On  January  I4. 
iiiy).  a  cnuvention  met  at  Hartford, 
which  uas  a  momentous  occasion  in 
American  history.  In  the  creation 
of  a  constitution  there  accepted, 
three  men  are  consnicuous :  Thomas 
ll(X)ker.  the  minister  and  great  intel- 
letlual  leader,  whose  sermon  of  May. 
1^158  I  hut  recently  deciphered  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Truinhuin  reveals  him  as  the 
father  of  the  democracy  ;  John  Haynes. 
ihe  recopT'iizcd  civil  leader  and  first 
Hovernor  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut, 
and  Kojjer  Ludlow,  tlic  accomplished 
lawyer,  whose  hand  snrelv  penned  the 
.i..ciimem  which  hears  to  the  legal  eve. 
the  illejrihle  liall-iuark'  of  his  profes- 
sional liamlii-ratt.  "niont;li  these  three 
lifiures  sland  i.romiuently  forth  nn  that 
ilramalic  sla,i.;e.  around  them  are 
grouped  -lale-iuH-u  gathered  from 
llartlord,  Wiud-or  aud  Welhersfiel.l. 
who  tuel  hi  lliat  riRiiiorahle  Jauuary. 
i6.l<].  lo  frame  a  ciistiluiinn." hitherto 
unkuovMi  lo  tile  nations  of  the  earth, 
■pared  in  the  cabin  of 


Ihe  Mayllowi 
terestini;  chai 


.  though 
cler,  was  m  uo  sense  a 
ilefmiug  the  powers  of 
which  its  franiers  are 
ust  themselves."  and  it 
ull  recoj^iition  of  royal 
can  uo  longer  be  iiiter- 
acinr  in  decnocracy.  Of 
ites:  'Tt  had  not  a  parti- 
1    significance,    nor    was 
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deniocraflv  an  impelling  force  in  it." 
;   It  ni3,j1bc  interesting  to  note  the  per- 

?'ons  constituting  that  company  of  Piir- 
tans,  which  to  such  an  extent  has 
peopled  this  ccnnitry  and  determined 
its  chara c t IT i sties.  Most  of  that  com- 
pany wecc  well  educated.  They  sacri- 
ficed Ihe't-nvinmnients  of  wealth  and 
Jnch  Inxury  as  periaincd  to  the  sev- 
enteenth Cfnlury,  tn  cross  the  seas  and 
encounter  manifold  privations,  suffer- 
ings and  dangers  for  conscience  sake. 
They  were  in  no  sense  wanderers  or 
"pilgrims."  .Ml  of  the  circninstances 
attending  their  emigration,  imeqniv- 
ncally  demonstrate  that  the  undertak- 
ing, from  first  to  last,  was  in'^jiired  by 


for   the    fie.sh, 


ion  0 

"  this  piiri 

V.   thev   I 

evated  the 

"ipirn. 

;nid  not  0 

ilv   Mibor 

linaled  the 

hing- 

of  this  wn 

Id.  hul  t.l 

a  great  ex- 

tent  abandoned  them  and  banished 
from  their  lives  such  superfluities  as 
forms  and  ceremonies.  From  the  ab- 
sence of  worldly  considerations  left  by 
them,  very  erroneous  conclusions  have 
been  drawn.  Hollister  states:  "From 
actual  examinations,  it  appears  that 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  early  hmd- 
ed  proprietors  of  Windsor.  Wethers- 
field  and  Hartford.  Iwlong  to  families 
that  had  arms  granted  to  them  in  Eng- 
land. I!ut  what  had  Ihey  to  dn  with 
the  gauntleted  hand,  the  hehneted 
brow,  the  griffins,  llie  lions,  the  straw^- 
herry  and  the  storks  of  the  Herald's 
College  ?" 

Thomas  Hooker.  Samuel  Stone, 
Roger  Ludlow,  John  Warhani,  John 
Maverick,  George  Phillips  and  many 
others,  both  clergymen  and  laymen, 
were  universitv  men.  Havnes,  Wvllvs. 
nrake,  Wolcnil.  Griswold  and  Phelps. 
He  know,  relimpiished  lieaittiful 
houu-;.  and  with  their  wives,  wlm  were 
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wciini'11  of  fijuallv  piKul  position  witli 
thcmsdvcs.  cast'tlidr  lives  in  with 
those  t'lcnii'nts  wliich  were  to  create  a 
"dynamic  force"  snfticieiit  to  revoki- 
tionize  the  world  and  elevate  hunianitv. 
The  home  of  Hcnrv  Wolcott  was 
t  ianklen  Manor,  in  Tolland,  Somersel- 
sliire,  ICnj-land.  and  the  manor  honse, 
long'  the  residence  of  this  ancient  fam- 


work.  Henry  Wolcott  gave  up  those 
pasiimes.  "bold,  athletic  and  hardy," 
which  the  conntry  squires  of  merry 
Kngland  were  wont  to  pursue,  attach- 
ed himself  to  the  Puritan  movement, 
and  set  sail  for  America.  Roger 
Ludlow,  an  Oxford  man,  was  also  of 
an  ancient  I-jiglish  family. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  the  settle- 
ment   of    Hartford,    the    three    river 
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towns  were  threatened  with  extinction, 
and  only  the  most  direct  and  heroic 
measures  could  save  them.  In  May, 
1637,  "an  offensive  war  was  declared 
against  the  Pequot  Indians,"  and  a 
force  of  ninety  mep  levied,  forty-two 
from  Hartford,  thirty  from  Windsor, 
eighteen  from  Wethersfield.  Gathered 
together  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at 
Hartford,  under  the  command  of  Capt 
John  Mason,  the  departing  warriors 
received  the  blessing  of  Thomas 
Hooker.  In  a  letter  wfitten  by  him 
to  Governor  Winthrop  at  Boston,  im- 
mediately following,  he  explained  the 
reasons  for  their  course,  and  adds,  "I 
hope  you  see  the  necessity  to  hasten 
execution  and  not  to  do  this  work  of 
the  Lord  slackly." 

The  colonists  fell  upon  the  Pequots, 
sleeping  off  a  debauch  of  the  previous 
evening,  and  almost  annihilated  the 
tribe.  "It  was  civilization  against  bar- 
l>arism.  It  was  a  mighty  blow  struck 
in  self-defense  by  a  handful  of  settlers 
against  a  horde  of  demons.  Sachem 
and  sagamore  against  soldier  and 
legist;  sannup  and  squaw  against 
husbandman  and  housewife ;  war  drmn 
against  church  bell ;  war  whoop  a- 
gainst  psalm ;  savagery,  squalor,  devil- 
ish rites  and  incantations  against  pray- 
er, hymns  and  exhortations.  Warfare, 
rapine  and  desolation  against  peace 
and  plenty,  enlightenment  and  culture 
and    ail    the   social    forces   that    bear 


fruitage  inider  the  sunlight  of  civiliza- 
tion," says  John  M.  Taylor  in  "The 
Life  of  Roger  Ludlow." 

The  government,  self -established. 
under  which  the  three  river  towns 
had  existed  from  1639,  had  proved 
eminently  satisfactory,  but  being  with- 
out recognition  from  the  home  author- 
ities, there  seemed  great  insecuritj- 
during  the  stormy  period  of  the  resto- 
ration, and  the  necessity  of  a  charter 
very  apparent  In  1662,  John  Win- 
throp perhaps  the  most  courtly  and 
tactful  man  in  the  colony,  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  delicate  commission  of  se- 
curing such  from  the  new  sovereign. 
He  was  the  son  of  Governor  Win- 
throp of  Mas'iachusetts  and,  like  his 
honored  father,  'possessed  a  remark- 
able combination  of  audacity  with  vel- 
vet tact.  He  knew  at  once  how  to 
maintain  the  rights  and  claims  of  Con- 
necticut an^  how  to  make  Charles  II 
think  him  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world."  So  the  astute  statesman 
sought  and  obtained  a  royal  charter, 
which  "simply  gave  Connecticut  what 
she  had  already,  and  which  was  so 
satisfactorily  republican,  that  she  did 
not  need  to  revise  it  in  1789,  but  lived 
on  with  it  well  into  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury." This  charter  defined  her  ter- 
ritory in  such  a  way  as  to  include  some 
of  the  other  colonies  which,  by  royal 
authoritv.  were  annexed. 

Soon    the   whole   of   what   is   now 
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^ 


gCtlK-l 


In  p<»H«ElDn  o(  »r   Cbirl*B  Kitderick  Johnson 

>  Connecticut  had  grinvn  to-      know  of  tli: 


til»  a[Iii:1c>— He  proponed  Ihc  oreaniialion  of  the  Sen» 
'  --ut— Copied  from  original  by  Oilbt 


coni- 
■sciitod, 
lode!  of 


of  tuwns  wlinsc  I 
ill  many  respects,  a  iniii 
our  pre-iont  great  fei 
wealth,  and  all  protected  nnder  that 
broad  charter,  arriiuid  which  clnster 
today  cherished  tra<litioiis.  Who  can 
imagine  Hartford  withont  the  Charter 
Oak?     Who  in  (.'nnnccticnt  does  not 


i  same  charter  and  the  ten- 
whith  it  was  preserved? 
Massachusetts  had  not  only  surrender- 
ed her  charter,  hut  suffered  the  humil- 
iation of  learning  that  Connecticut  had 
heroically  mastered  the  situation  and 
kept  the  priceless  document.  In  Hart- 
ford, Andros  was  con(]uered  and  the 
crown  set  at  naught.  While  the  au- 
thorities   were   gathered   in   courteous 
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conference  with  their  distinguished 
guest,  Major  Andros,  the  subject  of 
discussion  —  the  charter  —  lay  upon 
the  table.  Suddenly,  all  the  lights 
went  out  and  there  was  a  niiinieiit  of 
darkness.  The  candles  were  re-lit,  hut 
amazing  to  relate,  the  charter  had  dis- 
appeared. No  one  knew  whither.  It 
was  a  sinjj^ilar  accident,  but  the  most 
polite  and  gracious  governor  in  the 
world  and  amiable  counsel  eould  not 
surrender  an  article  that  was  not  to  be 
found.  So  Andros.  baffled,  angry  and 
indignant,  left  with"  his  commission 
unfulfilled.  A  bold  colonist,  Captain 
Joseph  W'adswortli.  had  seized  the 
charter  in  that  moment  of  darkness, 
and  in  company  with  Captain  John 
Talcott  escaped  with  it  to  Wyllys  Hill. 
In  the  heart  of  a  great  oak  it  was  safe- 
ly deposited,  transmitting  to  the  ven- 
erable tree  that  guarded  it  an  immor- 
tal name. 

"Connecticut's  line  of  public  con- 
duct was  precisely  the  same  afier  as 
before  i6()2.  and  its  success  was  re- 
markable. It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
diplomatic  skill,  forethought  and  self- 
control  shown  by  the  men  who  guided 
the  course  of  Connecticut  during  lliis 
perio<l  have  seldom  been  equalled  on 
the  larger  fields  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. .-\s  proihicts  of  democracy,  they 
were  its  best  viiKlication.'" 

Following  a  small  remnant  of  the 
Pequots.  as  they  lied  from  their  devas- 
tatcil  sironghold.  ali^ng  ihe  shores  of 
Conmriieut.   the   beauiifid    region   a 


bout  Quinnipiac  was  first  disclosed  to 
English  eyes,  and  reports  of  it  reach- 
ed Boston ,  in  a  short  time,  and  so 
glowing  were  the  descriptions,  that  a 
party  of  Englishmen,  lately  arrived, 
greatly  longed  to  appropriate  such  a 
beautiful  retreat.  John  Davenport,  a 
distinguished  divine  from  London, 
with  Tbeopolis  Eaton  and  a  "goodly 
company"  had  reached  Boston  a  few 
months  previous.  They  desired,  how- 
ever, to  foimd  a  community  of  their 
own,  and  though  diligent  efforts  were 
again  made  to  keep  such  desirable  citi- 
zens in  Massachusetts,  —  even  to  the 
generous  offer  of  the  whole  town  of 
Newberry,  —  they  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  remain,  and  thev  set  out  for 
the  tempting  regions  of  the  Connecti- 
cut shore.  They  settled  at  Quinnipiac, 
calling  the  place  New  tiaven.  Mr. 
Eaton  built  a  house  of  large  propor- 
tions, having  twenty-seven  rooms,  and 
furnished  it  in  truly  luxurious  fash- 
ion, for  the  records  bear  witness  that 
he  had  "tapestries,  Turkey  carpets 
and  tapestry  carpets."  and  that  he  ac- 
commodated an  innnense  household, 
many  besides  his  immediate  famih 
being  sheltered  in  that  spacious  man- 
John  Davenport  had  evinced  such 
Puritan    tendencies    before    receiving 
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his  ordination,  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
he  could  receive  orders,  but  his  broth- 
er-in-law, Sir  Richard  Conway,  prin- 
cipal secretary  to  the  King  in  1624, 
had  such  influence  with  Charles  I, 
that  the  young  man  was  apparently 
pardoned  his  outspoken  expressions 
and  he  was  ordained  and  established 
over  St.  Stephen's  church  in  London. 
Theopolis  Eaton,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  London,  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man in  Coventry,  who  had  been  the 
teacher  of  Davenport  in  his  youth. 
Edward  Hopkins  married  the  step- 
daughter of  Theopolis  Eaton  and 
came  with  him  from  Boston,  but  set- 
tled in  Hartford,  and  was  governor  of 
the  colony  every  alternate  year  with 
Haynes.  Two  stepsons  of  Theopolis 
Eaton  were  David  and  Thomas  Yale, 
the  former  being  great-grandfather  of 
Elihu  Yale.  The  New  Haven  settle- 
ment was  a  theocratic  commonwealth 
like  Boston.  This  remained  with  the 
outlying  districts  entirely  distinct  un- 
til 1662,  when  they  were  all  incorpo- 
rated into  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
by  the  provisions  of  the  famous  char- 
ter. 

As  Roger  Ludlow  still  pushed  on 
after  that  remnant  of  the  fleeing  Pe- 
quots,  he  saw  beyond  Quinnipiac 
{New  Haven)  another  fair  spot,  nam- 
ed Uncoa.  which  so  pleased  him  that, 
disappointed,  we  arc  told,  in  not  hav- 
ing filled  the  office  of  governor  in 
either  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut, 
he  determined  upon  foimding  a  colony 
for  himself,  where  he  would  he  the 
unquestioned  leader.  This  place  he 
called  Fairfield,  and  hither  came  his 
intimate  friends  and  companions  in 
the  pilgrimage  from  England  to  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Massachusetts  to  Con- 
necticut. There  wore  many  promi- 
nent and  wealthy  people  in  Fairfield, 
living  in  beautiful  homes,  and  many  a 
noble  specimen  of  colonial  architec- 
ture, and  family  silver  bearing  arms 
and  crests,  perished  in  that  merciless 
destruction  of  General  Trvon  and  his 


'■  Hessian   soldiers   in   the   struggle   of 
1776. 

Another  commonwealth  was  in  1639 
established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
necticut river  by  Colonel  George  Fen- 
wick,  who  arrived  with  his  wife.  Lady 
Ali  ce  Fcnwick,  often  called  Lady 
Alice  Botleler,  accompanied  by  gentle- 
men of  position  and  their  attendants. 
Winthrop  had  established  a  fort  there 
in  1(135.  *""'  la'er,  in  expectation  of 
the  arrival  of  the  distingtiishcd  com- 
pany, houses  had  been  bnilt  under  his 
superintendence  for  "gentlemen  of 
quality."  Of  this  territory,  immense 
in  extent  as  described  on  paper  in  the 
grant  of  1631,  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
had  been  made  "governor  in  chief, 
and  lord  high  admiral  of  all  the  plan- 
tations within  the  bounds  and  upon 
the  coasts  of  America."  Five  lords, 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
twelve  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Cotninons  were  appointed  to  assist 
him ;  among  the  former.  Lord  Say 
and  Seal  and  Lord  Brooke,  who  with 
many  others  afterward  distinguished 
in  the  civil  war.  contemplated  a  re- 
move! Ill  this  iilai-f.  Sir  Hcnrv  Vane. 
Sir  Kidi.-inl  S,'Llf..n.l:ill.  Lurd  Rich. 
John  Fym,  Oliver  Cromwell  were  a- 
mong  the  number.  The  settlement 
received  the  title  of  Saybrook,  in  hon- 
or of  [..ord  Say  and  Seal  and  Lord 
I'rooke,  and  enjoyed  an  independent 
government,  administered  by  Colonel 
George  Fenwick.  It  owed  no  alle- 
giance to  Connecticut  until  1644,  when 
it  became  incorporated  with  that  col- 
ony. Pathetic  is  the  sequel  of  Colonel 
Fenwick's  sojourn  in  the  wilderness. 
Conditions  had  become  more  favor- 
able in  England,  and  the  distinguished 
men  and  women  who  were  expected 
to  follow,  remained  at  home,  and  upon 
that  lonely  shore  Colonel  Fenwick 
buried  his  high-born  wife,  Lady  Alice, 
and  returned  alone  to  his  native  land, 
leaving  all  his  possessions  in  New 
England  to  his  sister,  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Captain  John  Cullick  and  later 
Richard  Ely.    There  is  in  the  original 
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town  of  Saybrook.  now  Lyme,  a  very 
old  burying- ground,  called  the  Ely 
Cemetery,  where  for  nine  generations, 
descendants  onlv  of  this  Richard  Ely 
have  been  buried.  No  one,  save  those 
of  Ely  composition,  can  be  mingled 
with  the  dust  in  that  select  enclosure. 
In  Saybrook  an  ancient  tablestone 
with  curious  scroll  top,  marks  the 
resting  place  of  Lady  Fenwick,  Hol- 
lister  writes:  "It  speaks  of  the  crown- 
ing excellence  and  glory  of  a  woman's 
love,  who  could  give  up  the  attrac- 
tions of  her  proud  English  home,  the 
peerless  circles  wherein  she  moved  and 
constituted  a  chief  fascination,  to  fol- 
low her  husband  to  the  desolate  pe- 
ninsula, where  the  humble  houses  of 
wood  within  the  enclosure  of  the  fort  ■ 


opened  their  arms  with  but  a  grim  and 
chilly  welcome.  She  must  have  suf- 
fered bitter  disappointment,  as  she 
looked  off  in  vain  for  the  long-expect- 
ed sail  that  was  to  waft  the  noble 
coterie  of  lords  and  ladies,  knights  and 
gentlemen,  to  Saybrook,  whither  they 
had  promised  to  flee  from  the  civic 
strifes  that  beset  them  at  home." 

John  Winthrop  of  Connecticut  was 
the  oldest  son  of  Governor  Winthrop 
of  Boston,  born  at  Groton,  England, 
1605,  the  favorite  of  his  father.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  further  equipped  by  an  exten- 
sive European  trip,  which  found  him 
at  twenty-five  years  of  age  one  of  the 
most  highly  accomplished  and  elegant 
men  of  his  time.     In   163!   he  came 
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witli  his  father  to  America  and  was 
diosfii  magistrate  far  Massai-liiisetts. 
SrMMi  aftiT  111-  went  back  tn  I'LnglanH. 
iiiit  in  i(\i5  rcturncil  witli  a  foiiiniis- 
sion  to  Imild  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  t  oTiiiectiait  river  ami  to  liold.the 
|)laci-  of  governor. 

At  New  London  Jolin  Winthroji 
also  eslahlislied  a  colony,  and  with  liim 
was  associated  Rev.  Mr.  Blinmait  who 


after  ten  \ears  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Simon  I!  rati  street,  son  of  Governor 
Bradstreet  and  grandson  of  Governor 
Dudley  of  Massaclinsetls.  In  1659 
Captain  John  Mason,  with  Rev.  James 
Fitch  and  a  compiinv  of  thirty-tive, 
followed  along  the  hanks  of  the 
Thames  river  to  a  jjictnres([iie  spot 
between  the  Vantic  and  Shetncket  riv- 
ers, and  created  the  town  nf  Xorwieh, 
which  Dr.  llohiies  jnstly  described  as 
'a  town  of  .snprcme.  audacious,  alpinr 
loveliness." 

.\gain  I  quote  from  John  Fiske.  who 
<leclares,  "To  Connecticut  was  given 
not  only  the  labor  and  honor  of  fram- 
ing the  first  constitution,  but  at  a  later, 
most  critical  nioniciii  of  the  I'nited 
States,  her  sons  j>lav(-d  a  saving  part. 
The  period  jdst  follnwing  the  Rt-vohi- 
tion  was  fraught  with  distempt-r  and 
danger.  Tl\ere  was  lurking  dread  of 
what  might  be  done  by  a  new  and  un- 
tried continental  power.  In  1786  civil 
war  was  threatened  in  many  quarters, 
bitterness  of  jealousy  between  large 
and  small  states,  north  and  south,  was 
such  that  the  assembling  of  statesmen 
in  Philadelphia  was  a  gloomy  occa- 
sion.1  Controversy  was  heated,  and 
personal  accusations  made  the  situa- 
tion exceedingly  grave  and  dangerous. 
The  convention  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  up  ;  the  members  going  home 
with  their  minds  clouded  and  their 
hearts  rent  at  ihc  imminency  of  civil 
sirtfe,  when  a  coniproniise  was  sug- 
gested by  lUiver  F.llsworth.  Roger 
Sherman  and  William  Samuel  John- 
sun,  llnee  inniiorlal  names.  These 
men  rei>ri-senti-il  Connecticut,  the  State 
which  for  150  years  had  been  familiar 
with  the  co-o]KTation  of  the  federal 
anil  iiaiional  principles.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  her  government,  she  was  a 
little  nation;  in  the  election  of  her  as- 
senibl>'  she  was  a  little  confederatioti, 
thus  it  was  that  at  one  of  the  most 
critical  moments  of  our  country's  ex- 
istence, the  sons  of  Connecticut  play- 
ed a  decisive  part  and  made  it  possi- 
ble for  the  framework  of  our  national 
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government  to  be  completed.  When 
we  consider  this  noble  climax  and  the 
memorable  beginnings  which  led  up 
to  it,  when  we  also  reflect  the  mighty 
part  federalism  is  unquestionably  to 
play  in  the  future,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  State  in  our 
Union  whose  history  will  better  re- 
pay careful  study  than  Connecticut. 
Surely  few  incidents  are  better  worth 
turning  over  and  over  and  surveying 
from  all  possible  points  of  view,  than 
the  fran>ing  of  a  little  confederation  of 
river  towns  in   Hartford  in    lanuarv, 

1639." 

By  the  searchlight  of  modern  "in- 
telligent study,"  we  may  indeed  see 
Connecticut  illumined  with  an  immor- 
tal radiance,  and  the  figures  of  four 
dates  blazing  in  umjuenchable  light, 
1639  —  \(iC)2  —  1687  —  1789.  The 
hiding  of  the  charter  in  the  oak  is 
identified  with  those  series  of  events 
by  which  true  liberty  was  inaugurated 
and  the  United  States  made  possible. 
The  first  date,  1639,  declares  an  eman- 
cipation of  the  human  race  in  the  cre- 
ation of  constitutional  libertv.  In 
Hartford  was  born  that  ''first  written 
constitution  known  to  the  w^rld,  upon 
which  were  based  ,*the  principles  of 
constitutional  liberty,";  and  underwits 
provisions  a  miniature  republic  found 
life.  The  second  date,  1662,  repre- 
sents the  protection  and  continuance 
of  the  infant  republic  which,  after  the 
restoration,  was  in  danger  of  destruc- 
tion unless  officially  recognized  by  the 
home  government.  A  charter  was 
prepared  by  the  Connecticut  states- 
men, so  broad  and  comprehensive,  that 
one  marvels  as  much  at  their  courage 
as  statesmanship,  but  ''fortune  favored 
the  brave,'*  and  the  charter  was  secur- 
ed, and  sheltered  beneath  its  protective 
powers,  the  little  republic  lived  and 
flourished.  The  year  1687  represents 
again  the  threatened  extinction  of  this 
same  little  republic,  and  still  again  its 
protection  and  survival,  the  indomit- 
able will  and  ingenuity  of  the  Connec- 
ticut  colonists   overcoming   obstacles, 


as  in  1662  statesmanship  and  the 
charm  of  a  personal  magnetism  pre- 
vailed to  protect  the  germ  of  democ- 
racy. And  1789  represents  the  grand 
fulfillment  of  preliminary  measures. 
The  constitution  of  Connecticut  had 
produced  a  form  of  government  so 
satisfactory  after  a  trial  of  150  years, 
that  it  proved  the  solution  of  serioits 
problems  before  the  constitutional 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  as  its  ex- 
ample was  the  inspiration .  which  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  the  United 
States  constitution,  constructed  on  the 
lines  of  Connecticut's  model.. . 

With  a  record  as  unique,  —  as 
grand  as  this,  —  to  have  given  to  the 
world  an  emancipation  second  to  hone 
other  in  the  secular  history  of  man- 
kind, Connecticut  stands  first  in  his- 
torical significance.  It  is  not  befitting 
the  inheritors  of  such  an  incomparable 
record,  to  accei)t  a  sym])olic  title  which 
is  both  a  re])roach  and  a  disgrace.  Is 
there  anything  in  Connecticut's  his- 
tory to  suggest  that  its  men  are  cheap 
imposters,  humbugs,  of  which  a  wood- 
en nutmeg,  manufactured  only  to  cheat 
the  credulous,'  could  be  symbolic  ?  Is 
it^  not  our  duty, .  our  privilege,  to  try 
.ancj^.  remove  from  a  State  of  so  noble 
'  a"'' recorcl,  tlie  stain  which  must  Result 
from  the  acceptance  of  such  a  title  as 
■The  Little  Wooden  Nutmeg  State?'' 
Why  should  the  mean,  dishonest,]  con- 
temptible act  of  some  unworthy;  rep- 
resentative be  given  recognition  and 
perpetuity,  when  history  is  full  of  no- 
ble deeds  to  memorialize? 

One  of  the  truest  of  men  and  best 
of  Connecticut's  governors  said  twen- 
ty years  since,  "What  the  State  of 
Connecticut  most  needs  today  is  State 
pride,  which  will  develop  with  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  history." 

Connecticut  has  been  over-modest. 
Hollister  writes,  "that  Connecticut 
people  were  un-ambitious  for  display; 
content  with  the  moral  grandeur  that 
alone  attends  the  discharge  of  duty,, 
and  in  silent  unconsciousness  building 
up  a  political  structure  more  sublime 
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in  its  beauty  than  the  towered  palaces 
of  kings." 

In  an  estimate  of  comparative  state 
merits,  and  the  Exposition  at  St.  Louis 
invites  every  state  to  exhibit  its  best 
in  all  departments,  —  I  urould  urge  a 
contemplation  of  the  history  of  the 
early  colonial  settlements  with  a  study 
of  the  character  of  the  settlers,  the 
motives  impelling  emigration  and  the 
immediate  impress  of  those  characters 
upon  llie  history  of  the  new  world. 
We  will  find  that  the  Connecticut  set- 
tlers came  to  America  neither  for 
trade  or  adventure;  they  were  a  com- 
pany of  highly  intelligent  men,  impel- 
led by  religious  and  civil  convictions 
to  seek  a  freedom  for  the  development 
of  those  convictions.     Emigrating  to 


Massachusetts,  they  failed  to  find  there 
the  freedom  of  their  ideals,  and  :^ain 
they  emigrated,  leaving  friends  and 
the  protection  of  a  "settlement",  to 
strike  out  through  the  pathless  wilder- 
ness seeking  truly  a  "promised  land". 
On  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  the 
haven  was  found.  Such  were  the  set- 
tlers of  Connecticut ;  statesmen  of  no- 
ble type  and  far-reaching  vision,  "who 
builded  better  than  they  knew"  the 
.■itnicture  of  a  free  government,  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people." 

In  tlieir  memorv  and  in  their  name 
may  we  not  honor  the  Commonwealth 
of  their  creation  by  giving  it  the  ap- 
propriate litle,  —  Ihe  "ConstitHtioi: 
Stiilc." 


1    OLD   CBNTBR    CHURCH    BURYINO   OHOUND   AT    HARTFORD, 
OH    THOMAS     HOOKRR     AND 
;    NATION  —  Rl 
MKMOBIAL  TO   GOVERNOR  JOHN    HAVNES 


THE    EVANGELIZATION    OF    THE    WORLD 


FIRST  SCHOOL  FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  ORGANIZED 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY  WAS  IN  LITCHFIELD,  CONNEC- 
TICUT—INCLUDED PUPILS  FROM  BARBARIC  COUN- 
TRIES AND  TRIBES  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS 


BY 


H.  CLAY  TRUMBULL 


Ur.  Trumbull  had  just  completed  his  revision  of  thiit  material  from  his  other  writings  when  his  death 
occurred  at  his  home  in  Pliiladelpliia.  The  posthumous  papers  will  be  continued  through  several  issues  of 
the  Magasinc. — Editor 


SAMUEL  J.  MILLS  was .  the 
earliest  American  student  vol- 
unteer for  the  evangelization  of 
the  world.  He  was  the  leader  in  the 
little  g^'^up  under  the  haystack  at 
Williamstown,  when  the  storm  came 
on  as  they  prayed  and  as  they  pur- 
posed to  go  abroad.  He  was  bom 
in  Litchfield  G^unty,  where  his  father 
was  a  pastor;  as  also  was  the  father 
of  Adoniram  Judson,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  five  missionaries  to  go  out 
under  the  American  Board. 

The  first  school  for  foreign  missions 
organized  in  this  country,  if  not  in 
the  world,  was  in  Litchfield  County. 
It  included  pupils  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  natives  of  Africa,  and  persons 
from  various  tribes  of  American 
Indians.  A  number  of  these  pupils 
went  back  to  the  peoples  from  whom 
they  came;  and  quite  a  number  of 
those  who  saw  them,  on  visiting  the 
school  at  Cornwall,  were  aroused  by 
this  object  lesson  to  go  out  as  foreign 
missionaries.  Among  these  was 
Hiram  Bingham,  the  pioneer  mission- 
ary to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 


Of  the  pupils  in  that  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary School  at  Cornwall,  ten  went 
as  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  seven- 
teen to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the 
others  were  widely  scattered. 

Litchfield  County  was,  in  a  sense, 
the  beginning  of  the  American  for- 
eign missionary  work.  For  years  it 
continued  to  be  in  the  lead.  It  is 
recorded  of  Dr.  Worcester,  the  early 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board,  that  when  the  liberal 
contributions  came  in  from  this  field 
in  a  time  of  financial  embarrassment, 
he  cried  out  with  a  grateful  heart,  "I 
bless  God  for  making  Litchfidd 
County."  And  so  said  many  another 
man  of  God,  as  the  years  passed  on. 

Among  the  earnest  and  influential 
friends  and  representative  advocates 
of  the  foreign  missionary  cause  was 
for  years  the  Rev.  Dr.  Augustus  C. 
Thompson,  a  native  of  Goshen,  of 
Litchfield  County.  He  was  one  of 
the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
American  Board  for  more  than  forty 
vears.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
deputation   from  the   Board  to  visit 
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the  missions  of  India,  in  1854  and 
1855.  He  was  for  a  time  the  formal 
lecturer  on  foreign  missions  in  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary,  in  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  and 
at  Boston  University.  He  wrote 
an  important  volume  on  Moravian 
missions,  another  on  Protestant  mis- 
sions, and  yet  another  on  foreign 
missions.  Yet,  while  doing  all  this 
work  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was  for 
nearly  sixty  years  pastor  of  the  Eliot 
Congregational  Church  at  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  and  he  was  the  author 
of  very  many  sacred  and  devotional 
volumes  that  have  made  their  impress 
on  this  generation.  And  this  is  but 
a  single  Litchfield  County  native. 

The  Hon.  Robbins  Battell  of  Nor- 
folk was  one  of  the  friends  of  mis- 
sions who  made  Litchfield  County  a 
place  for  which  to  thank  God.  He 
was  a  relative  of  two  of  the  pioneers 
whose  names  are  on  the  famous  hav- 
stack  monument  at  Williamstown. 
For  eighteen  years  he  was  a  corporate 
member  of  the  American  Board,  giv- 
ing ever  wise  and  valued  counsel  in 
its  management,  and  contributing  of 
his  means  to  aid  it  liberally  in  its 
ordinary  outlays,  and  again,  on 
special  occasions,  to  lift  its  occasional 
debts.  This  continued  to  his  life's 
close. 

A  number  of  active  missionaries  to 
foreign  fields  were  natives  of  Litch- 
field County,  and  all  of  them  were 
worthy  of  their  nativity.  Isaac  Bird 
of  this  county  was  a  worker  of  note 
in  Palestine,  and  both  there  and  after 
his  return  he  did  good  service  to  God 
and  to  man.  A  yet  earlier  missionary 
from  this  county,  Benjamin  C.  Meigs, 
did  good  service  in  Ceylon,  which  has 
been   for  years  one  of  the  strategic 


points   of   the   world's  conquest   for 
Christ 

In  the  first  fifty  years  of  American 
missionary  history  it  should  be  noted 
that,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
and  besides  children  of  Litchfield 
County  natives  bom  elsewhere,  the 
Rev.  Abel  K.  Hinsdale  went  from 
Torrington  to  the  Nestorian  mission; 
Mary  Grant,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Ebcn- 
ezer  Burgess,  went  from  Colebrook 
to  Ahmednuggur  in  the  Mahratta 
mission ;  Julia  M.  Terry,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Harding,  went  from 
Plymouth  to  Bombay ;  Sarah  M.  Peet 
of  Bethlehem,  with  her  husband, 
Benjamin  C.  Meigs,  went  to  Ceylon; 
the  Rev.  John  M.  S.  Perry  went  from 
Sharon  to  Ceylon;  the  Rev.  Samuel 
G.  Whittlesey  went  from  New  Pres- 
ton to  Ceylon ;  Sarah  A.  Chamberlain 
of  Sharon,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Scudder,  also  went  to  Ceylon.  Be- 
sides those  missionaries  already 
named  as  going  from  Litchfield 
County  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
there  should  be  mentioned  the  Rev. 
David  B.  Lyman  of  New  Hartford, 
who  went  to  Honolulu ;  the  Rev. 
Mark  Ives  of  Goshen,  who  went  to 
Honolulu  ;  the  Rev.  EHphalet  Whittle- 
sey of  Salisbury,  who  also  went  to 
Honolulu ;  Mr.  Abner  Wilcox,  from 
Harwinton,  went  to  Hilo;  Louise 
Everest  of  Cornwall,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
James  Ely,  went  to  Honolulu. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  most  active 
and  influential  missionaries  among 
the  Chcrokees  and  Choctaws  and 
Dakotas.  and  the  Ojibwas  and  Osagfes, 
were  from  Litchfield  County.  In 
former  davs  the  American  Indians 
were  accounted  a  foreign  nation, — as 
they  are  still,  by  man,  treated  as 
though  they  were. 
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The  first  temperance  society  in 
Connecticut,  and  one  of  the  first  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  it  was  sadly  enough  needed,  was 
formed  in  Litchfield  County.  This 
was  a  result  of  the  powerful  preaching 
on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Lyman  fjeecher, 
who  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Litch- 
field. The  temperance  society  then 
formed  was  a  beginning  of  wide- 
spread good  in  America. 

Another  Litchfield  County  man,  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Porter  of  Cornwall,  was  the 
author  of  the  first  publication  in  this 
country  on  the  subject  of  temperance ; 
and  such  a  beginning  was  more 
important  than  we  can  now  compre- 
hend. 

That  there  was  need  of  temperance 
reform  in  the  community  in  those 
days  in  New  England,  even  more 
positively  than  to-day,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt.  The  clerg}^man  in  my 
native  place  who  was  a  predecessor 
of  my  pastor  said,  in  a  published  ser- 
mon, that,  of  the  fifty-five  heads  of 
families  whom  he  had  last  buried,  the 
deaths  of  fifty  were  occasioned  by 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  beverages. 
There  was  certainly  a  call  for  such  a 
temperance  reform  as  was  started  by 
Lyman  Beecher  in  his  day. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country *s 
history  there  was  too  much  active 
practical  work  to  do  to  allow  time  for 
close  study  on  the  part  of  men  who 
were  needed  in  action  in  order  to  live 
and  to  enable  others  to  live.  Yet  the 
very  men  who  have  power  to  con- 
struct a  state,  when  state  building  is 
a  duty,  are  often  the  men  to  construct 
a  poem  or  a  romance  when  they  have 
time  for  it. 

When  the  time  came  for  literature 
in  New  England,  there  was  a  coterie 
of  thinkers  and  doers,  known  as  the 


^'Hartford  Wits,"  because  of  Hart- 
ford's being  their  center  of  publica- 
tion, who  stimulated  and  shaped  an 
improved  style  in  thinking  and 
writing.  Foremost  among  these 
literary  reformers  was  John  Trumbull, 
a  native  of  Watertown  in  Litchfield 
County,  whose  father  was  a  pas- 
tor there.  John  Trumbull  wrote 
'^McFingal,'*  a  poem  that  had  wide 
influence  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
He  afterw^ards  removed  to  Detroit, 
where  he  was  known  as  Judge  Tnim- 
bull. 

A  pastor  and  native  of  Litchfield 
County,  whose  theological  and  devo- 
tional writings  had  exceptional 
prominence  and  influence  here  and  in 
Great  Britain,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Bellamy  of  Bethlehem.  A  grandson 
of  this  pastor,  Edward  Bellamy,  made 
his  impress  on  the  present  generation 
by  his  widely  circulated  "Looking 
Backward." 

Dr.  Eli  Hubbard  Smith  of  Litch- 
field was  another  of  the  famous 
"Hartford  Wits."  He  was  of  some 
prominence,  and  he  compiled  and 
published  what  is  said  to  have  been 
"the  first  general  collection  of  poetry 
ever  attempted  in  this  country." 
Thus  Litchfield  County  had  its  full 
share  in  the  beginning  of  our  Amer- 
ican literature. 

Another  native  clergyman  of  prom- 
inence was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Natfianiel 
W.  Taylor.  He  was  a  recognized 
leader  in  theological  thought  in  his 
denomination  throughout  the  country. 
He  bore  the  same  relation  to  New 
School  Congregationalism  in  this 
country  as  did  Albert  Barnes  to  New 
School  Presbyterianism.  Dr.  Taylor 
was  for  many  years  a  professor  in 
Yale  Divinity  School. 

Obcrlin     College     in     Ohio     ^^& 
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founded  as  a  college,  on  the  basis  of 
a  former  institution,  in  order  to  enable 
Charles  G.  Finnev  of  Litchfield 
C^ounty  to  impress  his  theological 
views  on  young  divinity  students,  and 
for  more  than  a  generation  he  did 
that  successfully. 

Dr.  John  Pierpont,  a  native  of 
Litchfield,  was  a  poet  and  a  theologian 
who  had  marked  influence  in  the 
sphere  of  Harvard  University.  And 
in  another  way  his  influence  continues 
widely  to  the  present  day.  Junius 
Morgan,  the  partner  of  George  Pea- 
body,  married  a  daughter  of  John 
Pierpont;  and  her  son,  John  Pierpont 
Morgan,  is  at  present  the  foremost 
financier  in  the  world,  whose  move- 
ments are  heralded  in  the  world's 
financial  centers  because  of  his  ability 
and  his  power. 

Jeremiah  Day,  who  succeeded  the 
first  Timothy  Dwight  as  president  of 
Yale  College,  and  held  that  position 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  from 
Mew  Preston  in  Litchfield  Countv. 
l^eforc  he  was  president  of  Yale  he 
liad  an  international  reputation  as  a 
mathematician  and  as  a  writer  of 
text-books  on  mathematics  and  navi- 
2:ation. 

A  member  of  the  same  familv,  born 
in  the  same  town,  Henry  Noble  Day, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  a  Congregational 
pastor,  and  later  was  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  Western  Reserve  College, 
and  again  president  of  Ohio  Female 
College.  He  was  the  author  of  text- 
books on  elocution,  and  rhetoric,  and 
logic,  and  English  literature,  and 
othics,  before  going  to  New  Haven  to 
live. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Finnev  of  Litchfield 
Cotmty  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
organizer    and    president    of   Oberlin 


College,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  of  co-educational  colleges 
in  America.  Dr.  T.  M.  Sturtevant  of 
the  same  town  as  Dr.  Finney,  was 
president  of  Illinois  College,  which 
had  done  a  great  work  in  that  state 
and  beyond,  before  Chicago  Univer- 
sity was  a  possibility. 

Dr.  Azel  Backus  of  this  county  was 
called  to  be  president  of  Hamilton 
College.  Dr.  Horace  HoUey  of  Salis- 
bury, after  being  for  some  time  a 
pastor  in  Kentucky.  The  Rev.  J.  A. 
P.  Rogers  was  the  real  foimder  of 
Rerea  College  in  Kentucky,  a  border- 
line fortress  of  antislavery  aggression 
for  years  before  the  Civil  War. 

Rufus  Babcock,  bom  in  North 
Colebrook,  became  a  Baptist  pastor  of 
prominence.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Waterville  College,  now  Colby 
University.  He  was  well  known  as 
an  editor  and  author.  He  was  at 
diflferent  times  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  and  of  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union.  He  was  for 
years  a  leader  in  his  denomination. 

This  is  at  least  the  seventh  college 
president  from  that  one  rural  county 
in  Connecticut.  It  certainly  has  done 
its  share  toward  education  in  thi?^ 
country. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ebenezer  Porter  of 
Cornwall  was  professor  of  rhetoric, 
and  afterwards  president  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  One  of  hi*^ 
books  passed  through  three  hundred 
editions.  He  organized  the  American 
Education  Societ\%  and  through  that 
did  a  great  work  for  the  country. 

Two  generations  ago  two  of  the 
best  known  American  writers  ov 
elementary     text-books     on     algebra, 
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geometry,  trigonometry,  and  other 
branches  of  mathematics  taught  in 
academies  or  colleges,  were  Jeremiah 
Day  and  Charles  Davies.  Both  of 
these  scholars  were  natives  of  Litch- 
field County.  President  Jeremiah 
Day  of  Yale  has  before  been  men- 
tioned. Professor  Charles  E.  Davies, 
another  native  of  that  county,  was  for 
some  time  professor  of  mathematics 
at  West  Point,  and  afterwards  at 
Columbia  College.  Professor  Benja- 
min W.  Bacon,  of  Yale  Theological 
Seminary,  was  born  in  Litchfield, 
where  his  father,  Dr.  Leonard  VVool- 
sey  Bacon,  was  pastor. 

One  of  the  same  family  as  Dr. 
Augustus  C.  Thompson  of  Goshen, 
who  did  so  much  for  the  foreign 
missionary  cause,  was  Dr.  William 
Thompson.  He  was  for  half  a  cen- 
tury professor  of  Hebrew  in  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  East  Windsor  Theological 
Seminary.  During  much  of  this  time 
he  was  dean  of  the  faculty.  His 
impress  for  good  was  on  a  generation 
of  New  England  clergymen,  and  the 
churches  to  which  they  ministered. 

Professor  Asaph  Hall  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  a  native  of  Litchfield 
County,  is  popularly  known  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  satellites  of  Mars, 
although  that  is  but  a  minor  matter 
in  his  scientific  attainments.  He  has 
had  charge  of  astronomical  expedi- 
tions to  different  parts  of  the  world, 
notable  solar  eclipses  in  1869,  1870, 
and  1878,  and  transits  of  Venus  in 
1874  and  1882.  A  son  of  this  naval 
scientist  is  professor  of  astronomy 
in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Dutton  of  Ply- 
mouth, in  this  county,  was  governor 
of  Connecticut,  and  afterwards  dean 


of  the  Yale  Law  School.  Anothei* 
member  of  the  same  family,  Matthew 
Rice  Dutton  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  and  astronomy 
in  Yale,  while  all  three  branches  of 
science  were  held  by  one  professor. 
The  Rev.  Aaron  Dutton,  bom  in  the 
old  homestead  in  Litchfield  County, 
was  for  years  pastor  at  Guilford, 
Connecticut;  and  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  W.  S.  Dutton,  was  pastor  of 
the  North  Congregational  Church  on 
the  New  Haven  Green. 

As  over  against  the  weapons  of  war 
and  the  leaders  of  armed  hosts  which 
went  out  from  Litchfield  County, 
there  were  the  beginnings  of  foreign 
missionary  service  and  the  girdling  of 
the  globe  with  praises  of  children. 
A  native  of  Washington  in  this  county 
was  Thomas  Hastings,  a  valued  asso- 
ciate of  William  B.  Bradbury  in  the 
songs  and  music  that  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Moody  and  Sankey 
hymns.  For  years  Bradbury  and 
Hastings  worked  lovingly  together  in 
this  county  and  work.  Among  the 
many  well-known  and  popular  hymns 
written  by  Thomas  Hastings  are: — 
"Jesus,  merciful  and  mild,"  "Hail  to 
the  brightness  of  Zion's  glad  morn- 
ing," "He  that  goeth  forth  with 
weeping." 

Again,  the  well-known  musical 
director  and  instructor  and  author, 
Professor  Charles  W.  Landon,  is  a 
native  of  Lakeville  in  the  town  of 
Salisbury,  where  were  the  famous 
iron  mines  and  ordnance  foundries. 
His  principal  conservatory  is  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  but  his  many  musical- 
instruction  publications  are  as  well 
known  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
as  in  the  South. 

Robbins  Battell  of  Norfolk  was  a 
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capitalist,  a  philanthropist,  and  a  lover 
of  music,  painting  and  architecture. 
His  musical  qualities  and  attainments 
were  of  a  very  high  order.  While  a 
student  at  Yale^  he  and  his  classmate, 
Richard  Storrs  Willis,  led  the  service 
of  sacred  song  in  the  college  chapel 
during  all  their  college  course. 
Again,  for  half  a  century  he  made  it 
his  pleasure  and  duty  to  lead  the  choir 
in  the  Norfolk  church.  In  this  ser- 
vice he  was  a  rare  inspiration  to  man\' 
until  he  joined  the  heavenly  choir. 

He  took  particular  delight  in  church 
bells  and  chimes,  the  accuracy  and 
refinement  of  his  ear  making  him  a 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  each  bell  of  a 
chime  to  an  extent  rarely  attained  by 
a  musical  artist  In  any  line  of  art 
in  which  he  was  interested  he  sought 
to  bring  up  the  standard  of  those 
in  his  own  home  community  and  in 
other  commimities  which  he  sought  to 
benefit.  He  presented  to  his  home 
church  in  Norfolk,  where  he  for  many 
years  led  the  church  choir,  a  set  of 
chimes  of  exceptional  beauty  and 
value,  thought  to  be  unequaled  in  this 
country.  He  presented  a  fine  set  to 
Williams  College,  another  set  to 
Beloit  College,  another  set  to  Carleton 
College,  and  yet  others  to  various 
institutions,  where  his  memory  is 
melodiously  held  dear. 

He,  with  other  members  of  the 
Norfolk  Battell  family,  gave  to  Yale 
its  attractive  college  chapel,  with  its 
fitting  enlargement.  They  supplied 
the  founding  and  endowment  of  the 
Battell  professorship  of  sacred  music, 
held  by  Gustave  J.  Stoeckel,  as  re- 
membered pleasantly  by  succeeding 
generations  of  Yale  alumni. 

Mr.  Battell  wrote  music  of  a  high 
order,   to  accompany  words   written 


by  himself  or  by  other  members  of 
his  family,  or  as  pre-eminently 
adapted  by  words  that  had  seemed  to 
wait  for  his  accompaniment.  It  was 
said  of  Mr.  Battell  that  he  possessed 
a  similar  gift  to  that  of  Sullivan  in 
his  rare  adaptation  of  music  to  words. 
Perhaps  his  best  known  contribution 
to  sacred  music  is  his  setting  to  the 
hymn,  "Abide  with  Me,"  and  by  that 
he  will  be  long  remembered;  again, 
his  "Grerman  Trust  Song,"  and 
**Evening,"  and  "The  Lord  my 
Shepherd  is,"  and  "Sweet  is  the 
work,  my  God,  my  King,"  and  many 
others.  During  our  Civil  War,  Mr. 
Battell  set  to  music  a  number  of 
plantation  melodies^  which  won  gen- 
eral favor  and  drew  forth  warm 
commendation  from  John  G.  Whittier. 

A  beautifully  printed  volume  of  tlie 
"Music  and  Poetry  of  Norfolk" 
suggests  what  treasures  there  are  in 
this  artistic  field,  and  how  much  the 
country  owes  to  this  summit  town  of 
Litchfield  County.  A  gallery  of  fine 
paintings,  open  to  the  public  by  Mr. 
Robbins  Battell,  has  done  much  for 
the  education  of  the  taste  of  the 
community.  A  single  illustration  of 
this  is  the  large  painting  by  Thomas 
Hovenden,  at  the  suggestion  and 
order  of  Mr.  Battell,  of  "The  Last 
Moments  of  John  Brown," — ^a  Litch- 
field County  neighbor. 

If,  indeed,  nothing  more  could  be 
told  of  Litchfield  County  than  the 
story  of  Robbins  Battell  and  of  his 
work,  it  would  be  a  notable  county. 
Of  that  work  only  a  slight  portion  has 
been  suggested. 

Another  Litchfield  County  writer 
and  teacher  of  note  in  the  field  of  mu- 
sic and  song  was  George  E.  Thorpe, 
who  recentlv  died  in  London,  where  he 
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was  well  known  and  honored.  He 
was  born  in  Winsted  in  1857.  He  was 
a  student  in  Hamilton  College,  and  in 
the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  teacher 
of  vocal  music  in  Thompsonville,  Con- 
necticut, in  1882.  He  was  afterwards 
known  as  a  singer  and  leader  in  vari- 


ous cities.  He  perfected  himself  in  his 
sphere  in  Leipsic.  After  this  he  was 
invited  to  London  as  a  teacher,  lec- 
turer, and  writer.  He  there  became 
principal  of  the  National  Scientific 
Voice-Training  Society.  His  writ- 
ings on  method  and  voice  culture  are 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 


TRAILING  ARBUTUS 

Darlings  of  the  forest ! 

Blossotaing  alone 
When  the  Earth's  grief  is  sorest 

For  her  jewels  gone — 
Kre  the  last  snow-drift  melts,  your  tender  buds  have  blown. 

Tinged  with  color  faintly, 

Like  the  morning  sky, 
Or  more  pale  and  saintly 
Wrapped  in  leaves  ye  lie, 
h>en  as  childien  sleep  in  faith's  simplicity. 

There  the  wild  wood-robin 

Hymns  your  solitude, 
And  the  rain  comes  sobbing' 
Through  the  budding  wood. 
While  the  low  south- wind  sighs,  but  dare  not  be  more  mde. 


Were  your  pure  lips  fashioned 

Out  of  air  and  dew ; 
Starlight  unimpassioned, 
Dawn's  most  tender  hue— 
Aud  scented  by  the  woods  that  gathered  sweets  for  yon } 

Fairest  and  most  lonely. 
From  the  world  apart, 
Made  for  beauty  only, 
Veiled  from  Nature's  heart, 
With  such  unconscious  grace  as  makes  the  dream  of  Art ! 

Were  not  mortal  sorrow, 

An  immortal  shade, 
Then  would  I  to-morrow 

Such  a  flower  be  made. 
And  live  in  the  dear  woods  where  my  lost  childhood  played. 

—Prom  *Rosb  Tbrry  Cooks's  Poems 


*Boni  ia  West  Hartfotd,  Conn.,  Feb.  17,  1897 


THE      BALLAD      OF      THE      TIDE 


BY 


J.    H.   GUERNSEY 

Mr.  Gucrnftey'ii  niauy  poems  air  to  be  collected  and  prejiented  in  book  form.  The  following  ballad  will 
Ih:  iucluded  iu  this  work.  Mr.  Gueru.<)ey  is  not  only  a  poet  but  a  practical  citizen  occup3ring  the  political 
honor  of  po«^tmaf»ter  at  Waterhurj',  Connecticut.— Kditor 

One  night  when  the  moon  like  a  bij<  silver  bell 
Hung  low  o*er  the  waters  at  play, 
I  listened  entranced  to  the  ebb  and  the  swell, 
And  the  wonderful  waves  seemed  a  story  to  tell 
*Mid  the  surge  and  the  foam  and  the  spray. — 

• 

Oh,  I  am  the  Tide,  swing  low  silver  moon, 
My  beautiful  governess  bright, 
Let  me  cradle  your  beams  to  a  rhythmic  old  tune, 
For  the  watcher  whose  heart  is  perpetual  June, 
Or  a  weary  and  wandering  wight. 

Oh,  I  am  the  Tide,  ever  restless  and  wide. 
There's  no  man  can  give  me  control, 
1  drink  all  the  rivers  that  flow  to  my  side, 
I  send  back  the  dew  with  a  bountiful  pride 
As  onward  forever  I  roll. — 

I  lave  the  red  coral  on  India's  shore, 

I  visit  the  glad  Galilee, 

I  splash  the  long  reeds  where  the  North  tempests  roar, 

I  feed  the  lone  geese  when  the  long  flight  is  o'er, 

In  the  marsh  of  Siberia's  sea. — 

I  bear  to  the  loved  all  that  love  can  bestow, 
The  passion  of  presence  again, 
I  harbour  a  grief  while  I  laugh  at  the  blow  ; 
I  have  secrets  Eternity  only  can  know, 
And  my  silence  is  passionate  pain  ! — 

Oh,  I  laugh  and  I  sing,  and  my  breakers  they  roar. 

I  sob,  and  I  circle  and  grieve, 

And  twice  every  day  run  away  from  the  shore, 

Forever  and  aye,  never  less,  never  more, 

And  return  just  as  soon  as  I  leave. 

Oh,  I  am  the  Tide,  I  sliall  live  evermore. 

1  was  born  before  heaven  or  men, 

I'm  a  healer  of  wounds,  I'm  the  mother  of  more, 

And  when  I  depart  any  day  abont  four, 

I  wander  back  home  about  ten. — 
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HOW  CONNECTICUT  CAME  TO  THE  RESCUE  WHEN  THE 
NEW  REPUBLIC  WA.S  FACING  ITS  FIRST  CRISIS- 
CONCLUSION    OF    ESSAY    ON    FEDERAL    CONSTITUTION 


BY 


ARLON  TAVJ.OR  ADAMS 


IT  was  after  the  Indian  period  that 
Connecticut  became  the  home  of 
distinguished  statesmen.  From 
1775  ^^  1800  was  her  most  brilliant 
period.  Her  institutions  were,  com- 
paratively, the  most  highly  developed, 
her  people  the  most  independent,  her 
representatives  the  most  famous  in  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
government.  As  the  one  state  which 
can  claim  to  base  the  origin  and  nature 
of  her  government  on  the  will  of  the 
people,  she  stands  alone,  not  only  in 
the  glorious  union  of  states  but  in  the 
world.  The  fathers  builded  well  on 
the  rocky  New  England  foundation, 
and  their  sons  have  toiled,  suffered 
:md  bled  that  the  work  of  the  fathers 
might  endure. 

In  this  writing  I  shall  give  briefly 
the  story  of  Connecticut's  part  in  the 
making  of  the  federal  constitution  as 
begini  in  the  last  article. 

The  debates  in  the  constitutional 
convention  naturally  fall  into  three 
periods.  From  May  thirtieth  to  June 
nineteenth  the  convention  resolved  it- 
self into  the  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union.  During  this 
time  the  resolutions  of  John  Randolph, 
known  as  the  ''National"  plan,  were 
presented  and  considered   (May  30- 


June  13).  On  June  fifteenth  the  com- 
mittee reported  in  favor  of  this  plan. 
Thereupon  Patterson  of  New  Jersey 
presented  his  scheme  of  a  loose  con- 
federation known  as  the  **New  Jersey" 
plan.  This  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  and  the  "Na- 
tional" plan  also  recommitted.  On 
June  nineteenth  the  committee  again 
reported  in  favor  of  the  "National" 
plan.  Brief  debates  followed  before 
a  quiet  house.  The  second  period 
(June  19-July  26)  was  occupied  in 
extended  debates  on  the  "National" 
plan.  On  July  twenty-sixth  a  com- 
mittee of  five  "on  style,"  composed  of 
Johnson,  of  Connectiait  (Chairman), 
Hamilton,  G.  Morris,  Madison,  and 
King,  was  appointed  to  report  a  con- 
stitution conformable  to  the  twenty- 
three  resolutions  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention. During  the  third  period 
(Aug.  6-Sept.  16)  the  detailed  plan 
was  considered.  On  September  six- 
teenth the  Constitution  was  adopted 
and  after  a  few  changes  signed  on  tlie 
next  day.  All  but  three  of  the  dele- 
gates present  signed.  Names  of  the 
Connecticut  delegates  do  not  appear, 
as  they  had  already  set  out  for  home 
to  push  on  the  campaign  for  ratifica- 
tion in  Connecticut. 
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Judge  Ellsworth  took  his  seat  in  the 
Convention  on  May  twenty-eighth 
(28),  Mr.  Sherman  on  May  thirtieth 
(30),  and  Dr.  Johnson  on  June  second 
(2).  On  the  first  day  that  he  was 
present  Sherman  expressed  the  opinion 
that  additional  powers  ought  to  be 
given  to  Con^^ess,  particularly  that  of 
raising  money,  which,  he  said,  involved 
many  others;  also  that  the  general 
and  particular  jurisdictions  should  not 
be  concurrent.  He  inclined  to  favor 
merely  a  moderate  revision  of  the 
Articles.  The  following  day  he  op- 
posed the  election  of  delegates  to  Con- 
gress by  the  people,  advocating  their 
election  by  the  state  legislatures.  He 
favored  one  member  from  each  state. 
In  voting  on  the  question  of  giving 
power  to  the  federal  government 
where  the  states  are  not  competent 
Sherman  was  recorded  in  the  nega- 
tive, Ellsworth  in  the  affirmative. 
Concerning  the  executive  Sherman 
thought  that  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment was  merely  an  institution  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  legislature. 
Hence  he  thought  the  executive  ought 
to  be  elected  by  and  be  accountable 
to  the  legislature.  He  also  held  that 
the  legislature  should  have  power  to 
remove  the  executive  at  pleasure  and 
was  opposed  to  conferring  the  power 
of  an  absolute  veto  upon  him  because 
"no  man  could  so  far  exceed  the  com- 
bined wisdom  of  all  the  rest."  More- 
over he  proposed  that  there  be  a  coun- 
cil to  the  executive. 

Sherman  argued  (June  5)  that  rati- 
fication should  be  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures and  Congress,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  con- 
sidering a  direct  vote  of  the  people 
unnecessary.  He  opposed  a  new 
system    of    inferior    courts    as    too 


expensive,  holding  the  state  courts 
sufficient.  He  thought  that  these 
ought  to  have  the  power  to  decide 
appeals  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  He  declared  (June  6)  that  the 
state  legislatures  ought  to  elect  the 
members  of  the  national  legislature, 
especially  those  of  the  upper  house. 
He  considered  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
posed imion  few:  First,  defense 
against  foreign  aggression;  second, 
internal  peace  and  prosperity;  third, 
international  treaties;  fourth,  reg^ila- 
tion  of  commerce  and  the  revenue. 
All  other  civil  and  criminal  matters 
should  be  in  the  control  of  the 
several  states.  Nations  ought  neither 
to  be  too  large  for  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment to  pervade  them  nor  so  small 
as  to  be  governed  by  factions.  The 
national  legislature  should  not  have 
power  to  veto  state  laws,  or  if  so,  this 
power  should  be  carefully  defined. 
On  June  eleventh  Mr.  Sherman  first 
proposed  that  the  proportion  of  mem- 
bers in  the  House  should  be  according 
to  the  free  population,  while  in  the 
Senate  each  state  should  be  equally 
represented.  He  was  thus  the  first  to 
propose  the  basis  of  the  "Connecticut 
Compromise."  "His  merit  is  that  he 
saw  the  necessity  at  this  early  day  of 
the  convention  and  bore  the  brunt  of 
its  support  after  its  apparent  defeat 
until  it  was  finally  adopted." 

At  the  opening  of  the  debate  on  the 
"National"  plan,  Judge  Ellsworth  de- 
clared it  as  his  opinion  that  the  breach 
of  one  of  the  articles  ought  not  to 
dissolve  the  whole  constitution.  He 
wished  it  to  be  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation so  that  the  state  legislatures 
might  have  power  to  ratify  it.  In  his 
strongest  speech  he  directed  two  ques- 
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tions  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Madison. 
Of  Mr.  Wilson  he  inquired  whether  he 
had  ever  seen  a  good  measure  fail  in 
Congress  for  want  of  support ;  of  Mr. 
Madison  he  demanded  whether  a 
negative  lodged  with  a  majority  of  the 
states,  even  the  smallest,  could  be  more 
dangerous  than  the  qualified  negative 
lodged  with  a  single  executive  who 
must  be  from  one  of  the  states.  Mr. 
Sherman  urged  a  national  legislature 
of  a  single  house,  holding  that  all  Con- 
gress lacked  was  sufficient  power.  If 
two  houses  were  agreed  upon,  a  com- 
promise in  representation  would  be 
necessary.  On  the  question  the  vote 
stool  seven  to  three  in  favor  of  two 
houses.  Ellsworth  favored  annual 
elections  to  the  House  with  state  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  national  legis- 
lators because  of  local  differences. 
Sherman  favored  the  referment  of 
both  amount  and  payment  to  the  state. 
Ellsworth  spoke  in  favor  of  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  equal  state  representation  in 
the  senate  to  protect  the  minority 
from  destruction.  The  debate  became 
so  heated  on  the  subject  of  represen- 
tation in  the  two  branches  of  Congress 
that  Franklin,  who  was  not  renowned 
.  for  his  piety,  moved  that  the  sessions 
be  opened  with  prayer  each  day.  The 
vote  was  avoided  by  adjournment 
Sherman  declared  that  it  was  "not  a 
question  of  rights  but  how  can  they  be 
most  equitably  guarded.  If  some  give 
more  than  others  to  this  end  there 
will  be  no  reason  for  complaint.  To 
require  equal  sacrifice  from  all  would 
create  danger  to  some  and  defeat  the 
end."  ("Writings  of  Madison,  Vol. 
II,  see  June  28.")  The  vote  was 
against  equal  suffrage  in  the  House 
by  states.    Johnson  spoke  in  favor  of 


the  compromise.  He  argued  as  fol- 
lows :  The  fundamental  differences  in 
the  grounds  of  argument  will  render 
the  debate  endless.  By  some  the 
states  are  held  to  be  parts  of  one  politi- 
cal society,  by  others  as  separate  politi- 
cal societies.  The  fact  is  that  the 
states  exist  as  separate  societies  and  a 
government  is  to  be  formed  for  them 
in  their  political  capacity  as  well  as  for 
the  individuals  composing  them.  The 
states  must  have  the  power  of  self- 
defense  given  by  the  compromise. 
Ellsworth  "did  not  despair,  he  still 
hoped  that  some  good  form  of  govern- 
ment would  be  devised  and  adopted." 
He  moved  that  there  be  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  states  in  the  senate. 
By  a  tie  vote  this  motion  was  lost  on 
July  second.  This  was  the  crisis  of 
the  convention.  If  there  had  been  a 
majority  in  the  negative  the  conven- 
tion would  probably  have  broken  up. 
The  vote  stood  five  to  five,  with 
Georgia  divided.  The  representative 
from  Georgia  whose  vote  in  the 
affirmative  brought  about  the  division 
of  his  state  was  Abraham  Baldwin,  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  who  had 
recently  emigrated  to  the  south. 
Georgia  was  the  last  state  to  vote  and 
Baldwin  yielded  his  personal  opinion 
to  the  desire  for  union.  As  the  rep- 
resentatives from  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island,  who  were  not  present, 
would  undoubtedly  have  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  a  compromise  was  now  re- 
garded as  a  necessity.  Accordingly, 
a  committee  of  one  from  each  state, 
known  as  the  committee  of  eleven,  was 
appointed.  It  reported  two  proposi- 
tions as  follows:  First,  that  in  the 
House  there  shall  be  one  representa- 
tive for  every  forty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, each  state  to  have  at  least  one ; 
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all  money  bills  to  originate  in  the 
House  and  not  to  be  amended  in  the 
Senate.  No  money  to  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury  but  in  pursuance  of  appro- 
priations originating  in  the  House. 
Second,  in  the  Senate  each  state  shall 
have  equal  representation. 

Madison  says  that  Dr.  Franklin 
suggested  the  compromise  in  the  com- 
mittee and  that  Sherman,  who  took 
Ellsworth's  place,  proposed  that  each 
state  should  have  an  equal  vote  in  the 
Senate,  provided  that  no  decisions 
should  prevail  unless  the  states  favor- 
ing   represented    a    majority    of    the 

• 

population  of  the  country.  This  latter 
was  not  discussed  at  length.  Madison 
adds  that  this  proposition  had  been 
made  before,  probably  referring  to 
Sherman's  suggestion  in  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  in  1776.  Sherman's 
arguments  for  equal  representation  in 
the  Senate  were  as  follows :  It  would 
give  the  necessary  vigor  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  small  states  have  more 
vigor  in  their  government  than  the 
large.  Hence  the  more  influence  the 
small  states  have  the  stronger  will  be 
the  federal  government.  With  equal 
representation  there  will  always  be  a 
majority  for  public  measures  which 
some  large  states  might  oppose.  It 
would  preserve  the  state  governments. 
He  was  not  opposed  to  the  per  capita 
vote  in  the  Senate,  which  was  carried. 
On  July  twelfth,  Ellsworth  moved  that 
direct  taxation  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  free  population  and  three 
fifths  of  all  other.  Later  both  repre- 
sentation and  taxation  were  appor- 
tioned on  this  basis.  The  whole  re- 
]3ort  as  amended  was  approved  by  the 
vote  of  five  states  to  four  with  Massa- 
chusetts divided. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  action  of 


the  convention  on  the  Connecticut 
compromise  is  in  place  at  this  point. 
The  first  motion  that  the  states  have 
an  equal  vote  in  the  Senate  was  made 
by  Sherman  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  Jime  ninth.  Although 
supported  by  Ellsworth,  it  was  lost 
though  by  a  vote  of  five  to  six. 
Directly  afterward  a  motion  that  the 
right  of  suffrage  be  by  peculation  in 
both  Senate  and  House  prevailed. 
The  third  step  was  taken  when  Ells- 
worth moved  that  the  rule  of  suffn^ 
in  the  Senate  be  the  same  as  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  After  a 
long  debate  the  convention  was  equally 
divided  on  the  question.  A  committee 
of  eleven  was  then  appointed  to  report 
a  compromise.  Their  report  was  ac- 
cepted on  July  sixteenth.  On  July 
twenty-third,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  be  per  capita. 
Finally  on  September  fifteenth  Sher- 
man carried  as  a  proviso  to  the  Article 
on  amendment,  that  "no  state  shall, 
without  its  consent,  be  deprived  of 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Sherman  was  easily  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Connecticut  dele- 
gates. He  ''showed  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  a  statesman  in  knowing  when  to 
compromise  and  when  to  be  firm." 
He  was  equally  firm  in  defending  the 
power  of  the  states  against  the  federal 
government,  and  in  opposing  the  coin- 
ing of  money  or  emission  of  bills  of 
credit  bv  the  states.  He  realized  that 
the  states  would  act  together  from 
unity  of  interest  rather  than  from 
equality  of  size;  and,  at  the  close, 
pleaded  for  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate  as  the  defense  of  all  the  states 
against  the  federal  government.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  there  never 
was  any  danger  of  the  large  states 
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oppressing  the  small.  Sherman  was 
right  in  the  belief  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  favored  merely  the 
amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, not  a  purely  federal  gov- 
ernment. Ellsworth  had  this  attitude 
of  the  people  in  mind  when  he  pro- 
posed the  change  in  name  from  the 
"National  Government''  to  "The 
Government  of  the  United  States." 
Nullification  and  the  Hartford  conven- 
tion proved  the  nationalists  right  in 
regard  to  the  danger  of  the  states  to 
the  federal  government.  The  failure 
of  both  of  these  movements  speaks 
well  for  the  constitutional  safeguards. 
The  Senate  never  guarded  the  states 
against  the  House,  it  was  never  anti- 
national.  It  became  a  small  body  of 
picked  men,  a  fit  check  upon  the 
popular  house  and  a  safe  depository  of 
the  treaty-making  power. 

The  convention  prepared  an  address 
to  the  several  states  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  The  Con- 
necticut delegation  sent  a  letter  to 
Governor  Huntington  urging  favor- 
able action.  Besides  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  plea  of  the  convention,  it 
called  attention  to  the  following 
points :  First,  that  while  Congress  was 
differently  organized  than  under  the 
confederation  the  total  number  of 
members,  and  that  of  the  Connecticut 
delegation  remained  the  same ;  second, 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate  and 
its  voice  in  appointment  to  office  se- 
cures the  rights  of  the  small  and  large 
states  alike :  third,  the  additional  pow- 
ers given  to  Congress  have  solely  to  do 
with  the  general  welfare,  while  the 
states  are  left  sovereign  in  local  affairs 
and  the  powers  not  expressly  granted ; 
fourth,  the  objects  to  which  Congress 


may  apply  money  arc  the  same  as 
under  the  confederation — defense,  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  the  debts  contracted 
for  the  same.  The  principal  revenue 
will  be  from  imposts,  and  the  power 
of  direct  taxation  will  be  little  used 
if  the  states  furnish  their  quotas. 
(Experience  has  shown  this  to  be 
true.)  Finally  the  prohibition  to  the 
states  of  the  power  to  coin  money  and 
emit  bills  of  credit  is  necessary  for  the 
interest  of  commerce,  domestic  and 
foreign. 

The  state  legislature  acted  promptly. 
A  convention  to  consider  ratification 
was  called  to  meet  at  Hartford  in 
January,  1788.  There  was  little  op- 
position either  in  the  legislature  or 
among  the  people  at  large.  Dr.  Ezra 
Stiles,  President  of  Yale,  expressed 
what  was  probably  the  typical  opinion 
of  thoughtful  citizens  of  the  state 
when  he  declared  that  the  new  consti- 
tution was  not  the  best  possible  but 
the  best  obtainable  at  the  time,  better 
than  he  had  expected  and  well  worthy 
of  adoption.  The  press  was  almast 
unanimously  in  favor  of  ratification. 
Noah  and  Pelatiah  Webster  wrote  ex- 
tensivelv  in  favor  of  ratification.  He 
considered  the  constitution  a  compact, 
as  Dr.  Johnson,  a  stanch  supporter  of 
states-rights,  declared.  Noah  Web- 
ster held  that  the  new  federal  legisla- 
ture would  not  be  more  expensive 
and  would  not  annihilate  the  state 
legislatures.  The  rights  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  trial  by  jury  are  not 
affected  at  all  by  the  Constitution. 
The  power  to  tax  is  necessary,  but 
granted  only  for  specific  purposes. 
The  state  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
"federalist"  party,  as  it  afterwards 
became  known,  until  1818.     The  party 
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contiaued  to  control  Qmnecticut  state 
politics  long  after  it  had  ceased  even 
to  be  represented  in  federal  politics. 

The  state  convention  met  and  organ- 
ized on  January  third,  1788,  electing 
Hon.  Matthew  Griswold.  of  Lvme. 
President,  and  Jebediah  Strong,  of 
Litchfield,  Secretary.  Among  the 
members  prominent  at  that  time  were : 
General  Wadsworth,  Jesse  Root,  Eras- 
tus  Wolcott.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  Roger  Sherman,  William 
S.  Johnson,  Gov.  Huntington,  Mat- 
thew Griswold,  and  William  Williams. 
Ellsworth  opened  the  debate.  He 
argued  that  the  new  constitution  pre- 
supposes the  necessity  of  a  federal 
government  because  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  Confederation;  that  it 
was  necessary  for  defense,  economy, 
internal  peace  and  the  preservation  of 
justice.  He  referred  to  ancient, 
medieval  and  modem  confederacies 
at  some  length  in  the  classical  manner 
of  the  period  to  show  that  the  coercive 
power  has  always  been  possessed  by, 
and  is  necessary  to,  all  federal  govem- 
mentF.  He  made  clear  the  injustice 
of  state  regulation  of  commerce  by 
recaUing  the  fact  that  Now  York  col- 
lected yearly  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  imposts  on  goods  for 
Connecticut  consumption  which  had 
to  pass  through  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  opposition  was  led  by  General 
Wadsworth,  who  attempted  to  show 
that  the  Constitution  grants  too  much 
I)ower  to  the  general  government, 
especially  as  to  taxation,  in  that  the 
power  extends  to  all  objects  of  taxa- 
tion whatsoever,  it  is  partial,  and 
ought  not  to  be  combined  with  the 
power  of  the  sword  in  Congress.  He 
also  thought  the  addition  of  a  bill  of 
rights  essential  before  the  instrument 


should  be  seriously  considered.  Judge 
Ellsworth  replied  at  some  length, 
showing  that  the  power  of  taxation 
did  not  aj^ly  to  all  objects  exclusively. 
Every  means  of  taxation,  excepting 
imposts,  still  remained  open  to  the 
states.  The  state  debts  had  been 
incurred  from  want  of  federal  power 
vested  in  Congress.  The  resources  of 
the  country  must  be  at  the  command 
of  the  government.  Moreover,  the 
use  of  the  power  of  taxation  in  r^pard 
to  imposts  would  not  cerate  partially 
to  the  disadvantage  of  any  particular 
sectiai  of  the  country.  The  imports 
of  the  south  were  quite  as  great  as 
those  of  the  north.  Finally  he  in- 
sisted that  the  power  of  the  purse 
must  invariably  accompany  the  power 
of  the  sword  in  any  strong  govern- 
ment. The  power  of  coercion  is 
necessary.  The  compulsion  of  law  is 
preferable  to  that  of  arms.  Johnson 
spoke  briefly  along  the  same  lines. 
The  speeches  of  Ellsworth  and  John- 
son alone  are  preserved  in  sketches. 
Sherman's  arguments  are  known  only 
from  private  letters.  He  urged  that 
no  better  government  could  be  devised 
on  more  speculation ;  that  it  had  been 
agreed  to  by  representatives  of  all  the 
states  present  in  the  convention ;  that 
an  easy  and  practicable  mode  of 
amendment  lay  open  as  the  last  resort 
in  case  of  necessity ;  that  the  condition 
of  the  country  demands  adoption ;  and 
finallv  that  the  document  will  not  need 
amendment  under  wise  administration. 
Governor  Huntington  also  spoke  in 
favor  of  adoption.  He  said  that  the 
state  governments  would  not  be  en- 
dangered as  their  representatives  in 
the  Senate  would  defend  their  own 
state  interests.  Mr.  Richard  Law  em- 
phasized the  case  of  amendment,  the 
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security  of  the  state  governments,  and 
the  necessity  for  immediate  action. 
Oliver  Wolcott  declared  that  the  Con- 
stitution established  a  reliable  govern- 
ment, since  it  was  founded  upon 
popular  election  thus  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  the  states  and  people  as  well. 
Said  The  New  Haven  Gazette,  "All 
objections  to  the  Constitution  vanished 
before  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  a 
Johnson,  the  genuine  good  sense  of  a 
Sherman,  and  the  Demosthenian 
energy  of  an  Ellsworth."  The  con- 
vention ratified  the  Constitution  by  the 
handsome  vote  of  128  to  40.  Calhoun, 
many  years  afterward,  declared  in  the 
Senate  (1847)  *h^t  ''^^  is  owing 
mainly  to  the  states  of  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey  that  we  have  a  federal 
instead  of  a  national  government. 
The  best  government  instead  of  the 
most  intolerable  on  earth.  Who  are 
the  men  of  these  states  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  admirable  gov- 
ernment? I  will  name  them — their 
names  ought  to  be  engraven  on  brass 
and  live  forever.  They  were  Chief 
Justice  Ellsworth  and  Roger  Sherman 
of  Connecticut,  and  Judge  Patterson 
of  New  Jersey.  To  the  coolness  and 
sagacity  of  these  three  men,  aided  by 
a  few  others  not  so  prominent,  we 
owe  the  present  Constitution. 

The  movement  for  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  con- 
stituting practically  a  bill  of  rights, 
took  its  oricrin  in  the  state  conventions 


to  ratify.  In  Congress  Sherman  and 
ex-Governor  Huntington  consistently 
opposed  the  movement.  Sherman 
thought  that  amendments  would  not 
be  favorably  received  by  the  people 
since  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed 
to  discover  by  experience  defects  in 
the  Constitution.  This  was  the  gen- 
eral federalist  position — no  amend- 
ment before  a  fair  trial.  President 
Stiles  in  a  letter  to  William  S.  John- 
son expressed  the  hope  that  no  amend- 
ments would  be  passed  "these  twenty 
years."  Sherman  thought  that  such 
action  ought  to  be  avoided  as  tending 
toward  disunion.  As  a  member  of 
the  select  committee  of  eleven  on 
Amendments  he  opposed  the  addition 
of  any  new  matter  to  the  preamble  and 
the  embodiment  of  amendments  in  the 
text  of  the  Articles  changed — he 
wanted  the  amendments  appended. 
Sherman  was  substantially  the  author 
of  the  following  amendment  in  its 
final  form :  "The  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion are  reserved  to  the  states  respec- 
tively or  to  the  people."  The  seven- 
teen amendments  proposed  by  the 
House  were  reduced  to  twelve  by  the 
Senate  and  adopted  in  conference. 
Connecticut  refused  to  ratify  these 
amendments  as  did  also  Massachusetts 
and  Georgia.  In  taking  this  attitude 
the  legislature  was  following  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  the  state. 


INDIAN   NAMES 

Ve  say  they  all  have  passed  away — that  uoble  race  and  brave  ; 
Tliat  their  light  canoes  have  vanished  from  off  the  crested  wave  ; 
That  'mid  the  forests  where  they  roamed  there  rings  no  hunter's  shout  :■ 
But  their  name  is  on  your  waters — ye  may  not  wash  it  out. 


'TivS  where  Ontario's  billows,  like  ocean's  surge  is  curled  ; 
Where  strong  Niagara's  thunders  wake  the  echo  of  the  world  ; 
Where  red  Missouri  bringeth  rich  tribute  from  the  west, 
And  Rappahannock  sweetly  sleeps  on  green  Virginia's  brea«t. 


Ye  say  their  cone-like  cabins,  that  clustered  o'er  the  vale, 
Have  fled  away  like  witheted  leaves  before  the  autumn's  gale  : — 
But  their  memory  liveth  on  your  hills,  their  baptism  on  your  shore  ; 
Your  everlasting  rivers  speak  their  dialect  of  yore. 


Old  Massachusetts  wears  it  upon  her  lordly  crown, 

And  broad  Ohio  bears  it  amid  her  young  renown  ; 

Connecticut  hath  wreathed  it  where  her  quiet  foliage  waves. 

And  bold  Kentucky  breathes  it  hoarse  through  all  her  ancient  caves. 

Wachiisctts  hides  its  lingering  voice  within  his  rocky  heart, 
And  Alleghanj'  graves  its  tone  throughout  his  lordly  chart ; 
Monaduock  on  his  forehead  hoar  doth  seal  the  sacred  trust : 
Yotir  mountains  build  their  monument,  though  ye  destroy  their  dust. 


Ye  Oill  these  red-browed  brethren  the  insects  of  an  hour. 
Crushed  like  the  noteless  worm  amid  the  regions  of  their  power  ; 
Ye  drive  them  from  their  fathers'  lands,  ye  break  of  faith  the  seal ; 
But  can  ye  from  the  court  of  heaven  exclude  their  last  appeal  ? 


Ye  see  their  unresisting  tribes,  with  toilsome  step  and  slow, 
On  through  the  trackless  desert  pass — a  caravan  of  woe  ; — 
Think  ye  the  Eternal  Ear  is  deaf  ?  By  sleepless  vision  dim  ? 
Think  ye  the  soul's  blood  may  not  cry  from  that  far  land  to  Him  ? 

— From*Lydia  III  ntt.y  Stgoi'rnkv's  PoK:ki:i 


♦Born  at  Norwich,  Couu.,  in  1791  ;  died  at  Hartford,  in  1863 
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FREDERICK   CALVIN    NORTON 


LUZON  BURRETT  MORRIS 


1893-1895 

C'^ON  B.  MORRIS  was  the 
son  of  Eli  G.  Morris  of  New- 
town, and  was  born  in  that 
town  on  April  16,  1837. 
He  attended  the  district  school, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  com- 
menced to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith  and  tool  maker.  Dur- 
ing the  next  four  years  the  young 
man  worked  hard  and  saved  his 
money,  having  one  object  in  view, 
and  that  was  to  obtain  a  good  edu- 
cation. At  twenty-one  he  had  ac- 
cumulated sufficient  means  to  en- 
able him  to  begin  studying.  He 
entered  the  Connecticut  Literary 
Institute  of  Suffield  and  prepared 
for  Yale  College,  which  he  entered 
in  1850.  He  would  have  been  grad- 
uated in  1854,  but  for  some  reason 
he  left  college  during  his  senior 
year  and  did  not  receive  his  degree 
until  four  years  later.  After  leav- 
ing college  he  went  to  the  town  of 
Seymour,  where  he  engaged  for  a 
short  time  in  the  manufacturing 
business,  at  the  same  time  studying 
law.  In  1855  he  became  a  student 
at  the  Yale  Law  School,  and  after 
pursuing  his  studies  there  one  year 
was    admitted    to     the    Bar.      Mr. 


Two  Years 

Morris  returned  at  once  to  Seymour, 
where  he  began  the  practice  of  law. 
The  popular  confidence  in  his  abil- 
ity was  very  marked  from  the  first. 
In  1855  and  1856  he  represented 
Seymour  in  the  General  Assembly 
with  great  success.  He  removed  to 
New  Haven  in  1857  and  made  that 
city  his  home  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Then  began  his  long 
and  eminently  successful  career  in 
public  life.  Mr.  Morris  was  elected 
Judge  of  Probate  for  the  New 
Haven  District  for  six  successive 
terms,  from  1857  to  1863,  and  in 
1 86 1  became  a  member  of  the  New 
Haven  Board  of  Education,  which 
position  he  held  for  a  long  time. 
He  was  elected  Representative  from 
New  Haven  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1870,  1876,  1880  and  1881.  In 
1874  he  served  as  Senator  from  his 
district  and  was  President  pro  tern. 
during  that  session. 

During  the  period  that  Judge 
Morris  was  serving  in  the  Legisla* 
ture  he  carried  on  his  extensive  law 
practice,  which  consisted  in  a  large 
measure  in  the  management  and 
settlement  of  estates.  This  neces- 
sarily entailed   a  vast    amount    of 
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labor,  yet  Judge  Morris  was  able  to 
serve  both  ends  in  an  able  manner. 
His  long  experience  as  Judge  of  the 
New  Haven  Probate  Court,  made 
him  unusually  well  qualified  for  the 
settlement  of  estates.  Any  estate 
that  was  placed  in  his  hands  re- 
ceived the  same  careful  attention, 
no  matter  whether  it  was  that  of  a 
poor  farmer  or  Daniel  Hand,  the 
millionaire. 

In  1880  Judge  Morris  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  committee 
to  permanently  settle  the  boundary 
controversy  between  Connecticut 
and  New  York.  A  committee  was 
formed  in  1884  to  revise  the  probate 
laws  of  the  State,  and  Judge  Morris 
was  appointed  its  Chairman.  Hav- 
ing always  been  a  pronounced 
Democrat,  Judge  Morris  became  the 
candidate  of  that  party  for  Governor 
of  the  State  in  1890.  In  the  election 
which  followed  he  received  a  plu- 
rality, but  not  a  majority,  over  his 
opponent.  General  Mervvin;  and  in 
the  deadlock  which  followed,  Gov- 
ernor Bulkeley  held  over  his  term 
until  1892.  Much  partizan  excite- 
ment was  aroused  during  these 
years  of  controversy,  but  Judge 
Morris  remained  perfectly  conserva- 
tive and  very  dignified.  He  was 
renominated  for  the  same  office  in 
1892  and  received  82,787  votes  at 
the  polls,  6,042  more  than  General 
Merwin,  the  Republican  candidate. 
Governor  Morris  served  from  1893 
to  1895  and  reflected  credit  upon  his 
party,  although  his  administration 
was  a  very  quiet  one.  During  his 
second  year  as  Chief  Executive 
Governor  Morris  was  made  a  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  Co. 


After  retiring  from  the  governor* 
ship  he  again  took  up  his  law  prac- 
tice. He  was  enjoying  apparent 
good  health,  but  on  the  morning  of 
August  22,  1895,  Governor  Morris 
was  stricken  with  apoplexy  while  at 
work  in  his  office.  He  was  removed 
to  his  home  but  died  soon  after 
reaching  there.  He  left  a  widow 
and  several  children,  one  of  whom, 
Robert  Tuttle  Morris,  is  a  well- 
known  New  York  surgeon ;  a  daugh- 
ter is  the  wife  of  President  Arthur 
T.  Hadley  of  Yale  University. 

OWEN   VINCENT   COFFIN 
1895-1897     Two  Years 

Owen  Vincent  Coffin,  the  accom- 
plished and  popular  Ex-Governor  of 
this  State,  was  born  in  Mansfield, 
Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  June  20, 
1836.  He  is  descended  from 
Trisham  Coffin,  who  emigrated 
from  England  in  1642  and  settled 
in  Haverhill,  Manchester.  In  1660 
he  went  to  Nantucket,  where  he 
was  a  sort  of  William  Penn  among 
the  Indians  of  the  island.  He  died 
there  in  168 1.  A  homestead  at  Port- 
ledge,  in  Devonshire,  England,  has 
been  held  by  members  of  the  Coffin 
family  for  centuries. 

Governor  Coffin  is  the  son  of 
Alexander  Coffin  and  Jane  Vincent, 
and  is  a  descendant  in  the  seventh 
generation  from  Trisham  Coffin 
mentioned  above.  Mr.  Coffin  passed 
his  early  days  on  his  father's  farm. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Courtland 
Academy  and  the  Charlotte ville 
Seminary.  After  leaving  the  sem- 
inary he  taught  school  and  then  re- 
moved to  New  York  City,  where  he 
was  a  salesman  in  a  wholesale  mer- 
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cantile  house.  From  the  age  of 
nineteen  to  twenty-five  he  acted  as 
the  New  York  representative  of  a 
large  Connecticut  manufacturer. 
He  subsequently  became  a  special 
partner  in  a  very  successful  firm  in 
New  York.  Governor  Coffin  having 
married  the  daughter  of  Linus  Coe 
of  Middletown  in  1858,  removed  to 
that  city  in  1864  and  has  made  it  his 
home  since.  When  the  Civil  War 
commenced.  Governor  Coffin  was 
anxious  to  enlist  but  was  excluded 
from  doing  so  on  account  of  his 
inability  to  pass  the  physical  exam- 
ination. He  was  patriotically  in- 
spired, however;  sent  a  substitute, 
and  aided  the  cause  in  every  way  he 
could. 

Soon  after  settling  in  Middletown 
his  rare  managerial  ability  was  rec- 
ognized, and  he  became  the  active 
executive  officer  of  the  Farmers  and 
Mechanics  Savings  Bank.  This  po- 
sition he  held  for  fifteen  years,  when 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire. 
He  was  Mayor  of  Middletown  in 
1872  and  1873  ^^^  made  a  popular 
official.  His  health  having  re- 
turned, he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Middlesex  Mutual  Assurance 
Company,  an  olBfice  he  still  holds. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex County  Agricultural  Society, 
and  later  was  a  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Middletown. 

Mr.  Coffin  was  elected  Senator 
from  the  Twenty-second  District  in 
1886,  and  again  in  1888,  thus  serv- 
ing two  terms.  He  received  a  good 
majority  in  a  district  where  there 
had  been  only  two  Republican  vic- 
tories in  a  generation. 

Governor     Coffin    was     never    a 


seeker  for  public  office,  but  many 
have  been  thrust  upon  him.  From 
1890  to  1895  ^^  \ix\^  over  a  score  of 
public  and  quasi-public  offices, 
among  which  was  the  treasurer  of 
the  Air  Line  Railroad  Company. 
He  filled  all  these  offices  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

In  1894  the  Republicans  of  the 
State  nominated  Mr.  Coffin  for  Go¥- 
ernor,  and  his  popularity  was  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  at  the  follow- 
ing election,  when  he  received 
^3*974  votes,  and  a  plurality  of 
17,000  over  Cady,  the  Democratic 
nominee.  This  was  Jhe  highest 
vote  ever  reached  by  any  candidate 
for  a  governor  of  Connecticnt  np  to 
that  time. 

Gk>vemor  Coffin  served  from  1895 
to  1897,  and  although  his  adminis- 
tration was  uneventful,  he  im- 
pressed the  people  of  the  state  as 
being  a  model  chief  executive. 

Governor  Coffin  still  lives  in  Mid- 
dletown and  is  one  of  Connecticut's 
representative  men.  "Anyone  who 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
this  genial,  whole-souled  ex-gov- 
ernor," says  a  writer,  "will  not  soon 
forget  the  cordial  handshake  and 
the  pleasant  words  of  welcome  he 
has  for  all." 

LORRIN    ALANSON    COOKE 

1897-1899     Two  Years 

Solomon  Cooke,  the  great  grand- 
father of  Governor  Cooke,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Continental  Army, 
and  his  son,  Lewis  Cook^,  served  in 
the  War  of  1 8 1 2.  Another  ancestor, 
Benjamin  Wheeler,  was  the  first 
white  settler  in  New  Marlboro, 
Mass.,  and  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Berkshire  County. 
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Governor  Cooke  was  bom  in  New 
Marlboro,  April  6,  1831,  and  when 
quite  young  his  father  moved  with 
the  family  to  Norfolk,  Conn.  The 
young  man  attended  the  district 
schools  of  the  town  and  afterwards 
received  a  good  academical  educa- 
tion at  the  Norfolk  Academy.  Dur- 
ing his  early  manhood  Mr.  Cooke 
was  a  very  successful  school  teacher. 
He  first  entered  public  life  in  1856, 
when  at  the  age  of  twenty- five 
years  he  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive to  the  General  Assembly  from 
the  Town  of  Colebrook. 

In  1869  he  was  chosen  secretary, 
treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Eagle 
Scythe  Company  of  Riverton,  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  for  the 
next  twenty  years.  Mr.  Cooke  was 
a  Senator  from  the  Eighteenth  Dis- 
trict in  1882,  1883  and  1884,  and 
during  the  last  session  served  as 
President  pro  tern,  of  that  body. 
While  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly,  Mr.  Cooke  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Engrossed 
Bills,  a  position  which  attracts  little 
public  attention  but  calls  for  a  vast 
amount  of  labor.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  a  special  com- 
mittee to  make  an  investigation  of 
certain  affairs  in  connection  with 
the  Storrs  Agricultural  School. 

Governor  Cooke  was  postmaster 
in  his  town  in  the  early  eighties. 
In  1885  he  was  elected  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  State  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  He  was  reelected 
to  the  same  position  in  1895  on  the 
ticket  with  Mr.  Coffin. 

Always  taking  a  great  interest  in 
religious  matters,  Mr.  Cooke  was 
chosen  moderator  of  the  National 
Congregational     Council     held     in 


Chicago  in  [1886.  He  was  chosen  a 
delegate  at  large  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Minneapolis 
in  1892. 

In  1896  Mr.  Cooke  was  elected 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  receiving- 
108,807  votes  against  56,524  for  Bar- 
geant,  the  Silver  Democratic  candi- 
date. This  Republican]  majority  of 
over  52,000  was  the  largest  vote 
that  a  candidate  of  that  party  ever 
received  in  this  State. 

This  unprecedented  flood  of  bal* 
lots  was  a  satisfactory  proof  of  his 
undiminished  popularity  throughout 
the  State.  He  served  the  State 
well  and  retired  in  1899,  after  hav- 
ing  conducted  a  most  successful  ad- 
ministration. 

Governor  Cooke  occupied  no  pub- 
lic offices  after  his  retirement.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Winsted,  August 
12,  1903.  A  newspaper  writer  sum- 
med up  his  career  as  follows: 

'*In  the  death  of  Lorrin  A.  Cooke 
the  State  of  Connecticut  loses  a 
loyal  son.  Beginning  as  a  poor  boy 
with  limited  acquaintance  and  only 
such  opportunity  as  he  might  make 
for  himself,  he  became  a  man  of 
prominence  and  influence,  trusted 
by  his  fellow  citizens  to  do  much 
important  work  for  them  and  finally 
chosen  by  them  to  hold  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  His 
strength  lay  in  the  confidence  peo- 
ple felt  in  him.  They  knew  that  he 
was  a  God-fearing,  Christian  man, 
desirous  to  do  right,  and  not  afraid 
of  duty  as  it  disclosed  itself  to  him. 
Whatever  was  entrusted  to  him  to 
do  was  done  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  when  he  had  satisfac- 
torily discharged  one  responsibility 
another   was   sure   to  be  laid  upon 
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him.     It   may   be   doubted    by   his  office — and   he   fully   realiBed  what 

friends  whether  the  two  years  of  his  they  were.  Socially.Governor  Coolee 

governorship  were    the   pleasantest  was  approachable,  cordial  and  demi>- 

of  his  life.     Its  burdens  and  respon-  cratic.     Everybody   knew  him  and 

sibitities  are   a  constant   load  upon  he  had  the  confidence  and   respect 

the   conscientious  otcupant   of   the  of  a  wide  circle  of  devoted  friends. 


SPRINGTIME 


ELIZABETH    CURTIS   BRENTON 


Oh,  when  the  young  green  burgeons,  clothes  the  land 

With  filmy  vesture  like  a  bridal-lace. 

When  all  the  hill-slopes,  quickening  apace. 
Yield  fallow  promise  to  the  yokel's  hand. 
Then  does  man's  soul  to  nature's  touch  expand. 

Then  does  young  blood  in  youth's  high  pulse  run  rac 

Down  the  brave  woodlands,  keeping  velvet  pace. 
Wild  things  go  mating,  swift  to  understand; 

And  then,  Oh  then,  to  thee  my  thoughts  are  sped 
On  all  light  airs  that  sweep  the  gentle  sky, 
On  every  fleece-white  cloud  that  wanders  by, 

On  every  wing  the  risen  earth  can  spread! 
There  is  a  region,  thou  hast  found  and  I, 

Where  Springtime  lingers  when  the  year  is  dead. 
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ARTIFICIAL    ILLUMINATION    AS    A    FACTOR    IN 
CIVILIZATION 

FATS  AND  TABLE  REFUSE  PRECEDED  INTRODUCTION  OF 
SPERM  OIL —  HUNTING  WHALE  IN  THE  POLAR  SEAS  TO 
SECURE  LIGHT  FOR  THE  MAKERS  OF  A  NATION CONTINU- 
ATION OF  "lights  and  lamps  OF  EARLY  NEW   ENGLAND" 


BV 


C.  A.  QUINCY    NORTON 


BEFORE  the  introduction  of 
whale  oil  as  an  illuminant, 
fats,  grease  and  table  refuse 
were  burned  in  the  old  Betty 
lamps.  Redned  animal  oils,  and 
some  kinds  of  vegetable  oils,  were 
used  at  a  very  early  date  in  the 
large  and  more  elegant  lamps,  but 
until  the  use  of  whale  oil  became 
common,  candles  were  almost  uni- 
versally used.  The  New  England 
colonists  engaged  in  the  whale  fish- 
ery at  a  very  early  date.  From 
1680  to  1750  it  was  carried  on  from 
the  shore  in  boats,  for  the  whales 
were  frequent  visitors  to  the  large 
bays  and  coast  waters  of  New  Eng- 
land. About  1750  the  whales  had 
largely    abandoned     the    in  •  shore 


waters,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  larger  vessels  to  follow 
them  to  their  haunts  in  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  seas.  In  1768  there 
were  over  three  hundred  vessels 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  from 
Massachusetts  ports  alone.  From 
1700  to  1758,  Nantucket  had  more 
vessels  employed  in  whaling  than 
any  other  New  England  port.  This 
port  for  many  years  enjoyed  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  whale  fishery, 
and  it  was  Nantucket  fishermen  who 
first  captured  the  sperm  whale. 
About  1773,  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
began  to  engage  in  the  whaling 
business,  and  by  1840  had  become 
the  largest  whale  fishing  port  in  the 
world. 


ARTIFICIAL  ILLUMINATION 


The  crude  oil  of  the  right  whale 
was  burned  in  nearly  all  of  the  ear- 
lier lamps,  and  for  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  1690  was  the 
most     commonly    used     illuminant 


throaghoat  New  England.  The  oil 
from  the  right  whale  was  known  in 
commerce  as  "right  oil."  The  ap- 
pellation "right,"  as  applied  to  the 
oil  from  the  whale  of  the  restricted 
genus  Balatna,  was  given  by  the 
early  fishermen  because  this  whale 
was  the  "right"  kind  to  take,  not 
only  for  the  great  amount  of  oil  it 
furnished,  but  also  because  of  the 
valuable  whale  bone  obtained  from 
its  head.  Sperm  oil  was  lighter, 
and  when  refined  was  known  in  the 
trade  as  "astral"  oil,  and  when 
burned  in  the  larger  and  more  cost- 
ly lamps,  such  as  those  supplied 
with  improved  Argand  burners,  fur- 
nished a  strong,  clear  light.  Sperm 
oil  was,  however,  for  a  long  time 
more  costly  than  right  oil,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  come  into  general 
use  until  after  cheaper  and  more 
simple  lamps  and  burners  had  been 
introduced. 

With  an  abundance  of  oil  as  a 
cheap  illuminant,  inventors  soon 
turned  their  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  improved  lamps  and 
burners.  While  many  new  forms 
were  introduced,  and  inventors  dis- 
played much  originality,  and  even 
ingenuity  in  the  making  of  a  great 
variety  of  shapes  and  forms,  still  it 
was  many  years  before  any  real  ad- 
vancement was  made  in  lamp  con- 
struction or  in  the  production  of  a 
burner  that  involved  the  application 
of  a  new  principle  in  combustion, 
nor  was  the  demand  for  a  good,  in- 
expensive, handy  lamp  fully  met. 
Even  after  the  lamps  themselves 
had  become  beautiful  in  shape,  and 
their  mechanical  construction  very 
materially  changed,  they  did  not 
present  any  marked  departure  from 
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the  old  method  of  producing  light, 
and  the  dame  was  but  little  im* 
proved  over  that  of  the  most  primi- 
tive lamps  of  the  ancients.  That 
which  was  most  essential  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  satisfactory  flame — 
namely  a  compact  wick  with  but  a 
small  surface  exposed  to  the  flame, 
and  a  uniform  supply  of  air  to  the 
burning  wicks,  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  inventors 
and  experimentors,  A  twisted  rag 
or  a  braid  of  cotton  or  flax  was  the 
usual  wick.  This  was  loosely  held 
in  its  place  in  the  oil  by  a  half- 
round,  angular  iron  support,  and  in 
such  a  position  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  substance  of  the  wick  was 
exposed  to  the  flame,  and  thus  pro- 
duced a  great  volume  of  smoke, 
with  a  resulting  pale,  flickering 
flame,  that  possessed  comparatively 
little  light  value. 

The  so-called   Betty  lamps   have 
alread)'   been    spoken   of    and    de- 


scribed. Undoubtedly  this  form  of 
lamp  was  the  one  in  most  general 
use  throughout  the  American  colon- 
ies during  the  first  hundred  years 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Most  of  these  lamps,  as  has  been 
stated,  were  brought  from  the 
mother  country.  About  1680  a  tin- 
smith of  Newbury.  Mass.,  began 
the  manufacture  in  a  small  way  of 
a  tin  Betty  lamp,  which  became 
known  after  1764  as  ihe  Newbury- 
port  Betty.  It  was  evidently  pat- 
terned after  an  early  English  iron 
Betty  lamp.     These  so-called  New- 
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buryport  Bettys  were  simply  a  tin, 
flat,  pear-shaped  lamp,  which  was 
supported  on  an  upright  that  ele- 
vated the  lamp  from  the  stand  or 
table  about  six  inches.  This  up- 
right was  secured  to  an  ample, 
circular  base,  often  loaded  with 
sand  to  make  it  more  stable.  The 
lamp  was  kept  in  its  place  on  the 
upright  by  a  narrow,  corrugated 
upright  rim,  surrounding  the  stage 
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on  the  top  of  the  upright.  The 
lamp  itself  could  be  removed  and 
carried  about  in  the  hand,  or  sus- 
pended by  the  linked  hook  attached 
to  the  curved  handle.  In  another 
form  of  this  lamp,  the  oil  fount  was 
of  the  same  shape  as  that  just 
described,  but  secured  directly  to 
the  upright,  while  the  large  circular 
base  was  pan-shaped  and  kept  filled 
with  sand,  as  a  precaution  against 
fire,  and  also  to  make  it  more  firm. 
This  was  called  the  Portsmouth 
Betty. 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
a  real  improvement  in  the  more 
common  lamps,  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  wick  holder,  or,  as  it 
was  generally  called,  wick-tube. 
This  was  a  small,  round  metal 
tube  which  passed  perpendicularly 
through  a  disk  that  fitted  into  the 
top  of  the  lamp.  This  tube  slightly 
compressed  the  material  composing 
the  wick,  and  thus  assisted  in  the 
capillary  flow  of  the  oil  to  the  bum- 
ng   point,    and   also   allowed  but  a 
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small  surface  of  the  wkk  to  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  flame, 
thus  the  consumption  of  the  wick 
itself  was  largely  retarded,  and  the 
volume  of  smoke  greatly  reduced. 
A  small,  narrow  orifice  was  made 
in  one  side  of  the  tube  through 
which  the  wick  could  be  "picked 
up."  The  introduction  of  the  im- 
proved wick-tube  was  soon  followed 
by  better  and  more  suitable  wicks. 
Cotton  and  hemp  were  loosely  spun 
into  a  product  called  "wicking," 
which  was  not  only  used  for  lamps 
but  was  also  largely  employed  in 
candles. 

About  1740  that  marvellously  in- 
genious inventor,  philosopher  and 
statesman,  Benjamin  Franklin,  dur- 
ing a  series  of  experiments,  discov* 
ered  that  two-wick  tubes,  when  so 
placed  with  relation  to  each  other, 
that  the  space  between  them  about 
equalled  the  diameter  of  one.  in- 
creased the  light  more  than  three- 
fold over  that  of  a  single  tube 
burner,  Franklin's  theory  was  that 
the  position  of  the  two  tubes  cre- 
ated an  upward  motion  of  the  air 
between    the    wicks   when   lighted. 


and  thus  the  flame  was  supplied 
with  additional  oxygen  under  a 
mild,  forced  draught  He  found 
that  the  addition  of  a  third  tube  did 
not  give  a  third  more  light,  while  it 
did  consume  a  third  more  oil.  He 
explained  this  by  saying  that  the 
position  of  the  third  tube  in  some 
way  interfered  with  the  proper  cir- 
culation of  the  air.  and  thus  re- 
tarded the  uniform  flow  of  oxygen 
to  the  flame.  Franklin's  invention 
was  not  patented,  but  like  many  of 
his  useful  improvements  was  freely 
given  to  the  public.  When  we  re- 
call the  fact  that  Franklin's  first 
manual  labor  was  cutting  wicks  in 
his  father's  chandler  shop,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  find  his  versatile 
mind  turned  to  the  subject  of  do- 
mestic illumination.  The  Franklin 
burners  were  soon  employed  on  all 
of  the  smaller  lamps,  and  for  years 
was  the  only  burner  on  the  market 
giving  satisfactory  results. 

The  first  improvement  over  the 
old  iron  Betty  lamp  was  an  arrange- 
ment for  holding  the  wick  in  such  a 
way  that  it  was  partly  confined  as 
in  the  wick-holders  of  a  later  date. 
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CLASS   CAMPHENE    LAMPS,    1837    TO    1850 

Not  many  of  these  lamps  have  been  North  of  Ireland,  a  few  beinjr 
found  in  New  England,  They  were  brought  to  this  country  by  the  early 
quite  common  in  Scotland  and  the  emigrants.  With  the  new  burners, 
invented  by  Dr.  Pranlclin,  which 
came  into  use  about  1745,  there 
came  also  a  new  form  of  lamp. 
This  was  known  as  the  pedestal  or 
upright  lamp.  It  was  first  manu- 
factured in  Salem,  Mass.  They 
were  made  of  tin,  and  the  oil  reser- 
voir was  pear-shaped,  and  rested 
upon  a  tall  upright  which  was  sup- 
ported by  a  circular  base,  which  in 
the  tin  lamps  was  made  hollow  and 
loaded  with  sand.  Brass  and  pewter 
lamps  were  also  made  in  this  form, 
and  were  more  elegant  in  tinish. 
Brass  lamps  were  most  frequently 
made  in  pairs,  while  the  pewter 
were  often  given  an  addition  of  deli* 
cate  Huting  to  the  upright,  which 
added  much  grace  and  beauty. 
USED  11Y  NOAH  WEBSTER  IN  co.MPiLiNG  1°  '866  the  log  Cabin  in  which  our 
i>iCTiONARv  lamented  President,  Abraham    Lin- 
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coin  was  bom,  was  brought  to  New 
York  City  and  exhibited  for  some 
months.  Among  the  many  Lincoln 
relics,  shown  in  connection  with  the 
log  cabin,  was  an  old  tin  pedestal 
lamp  which  in  1837  was  used  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  his  law  office  in  Spring- 
field, 111.  This  historical  lamp  is 
shown  in  Plate  1,  figure  3.  Almost 
an  endless  variety  of  tin  whale-oil 
lamps  have  been  found  by  collectors. 
These  include  small  upright  lamps, 
large  table  lamps,  and  numerous 
patented  devices,  that  were  more 
novel  than  strictly  useful.  A  whale- 
oil  lamp  that  became  popular,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  large  number 
that  have  come  down  to  us  as  relics, 
was  introduced  about  1813,  and 
from  the  peculiar  flaring  shape  of 
its  base  was  known  as  the  "Petti- 
coat" lamp  (Plate  I,  figure  i). 
They  were  made  in  several  sizes, 
but  were  all  of  the  same  general 
form — that  is,  egg  shaped,  with  a 
larger  end  resting  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  so-called  petticoat.  They 
were  generally  japanned  tin,  with  a 


handle  secured  to  the  oil  fount  and 
the  base.  Beneath  the  so-called 
petticoat,  and  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  oil  reservoir,  was  a  round 
tin  tube,  usually  about  one-half 
inch  in  diameter,  and  in  length 
reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  petticoat.  We  have  inquired  of 
many  persons  the  object  of  this 
tube,  and  it  has  surprised  us  to  see 
how  many,  even  among  older  per- 
sons, were  ijjnorant  as  to  the  use  of 
this  tube.  This  lamp,  which  by  city 
users  was  called  a  "Petticoat 
Lamp,"  to  people  in  the  country  it 
was  known  as  the  "Peg  Lamp." 
The  lube  above  described  being 
used  as  a  socket  into  which  a  stick 
or  peg  was  placed,  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  stick  being  thrust  into 
the  ground,  held  the  lamp  in  an  up- 
right position,  and  thus  afforded 
illumination  while  the  farmer  was 
employed  in  the  cellar.  A  lamp 
with  this  same  shaped  reservoir, 
and  with  the  round  attachment  on 
the  bottom,  as  above  described,  but 
without    the     petticoat    base,    was 
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Plate  XI 

PEWTER  TIME  OR  HOROLOGIC  LAMP 

OF    1640 

much  in  use  by  country  black- 
smiths, wheelwrights  and  shoe- 
makers, and  by  them  was  also 
known  as  peg  lamps.  Plates  III 
and  IV  show  several  tin  whale-oil 
lamps. 

A  unique  lamp  much  in  use  in 
the  better  class  of  public  inns  from 
1740  to  1845  was  known  as  a  guest 
light,  or  as  it  was  called  in  New 
York  State,  a  **good-night  lamp" 
(Plate  III,  figure  4).  This  is  a 
small,  round,  upright  oil  fount  se- 
cured to  a  pan  base,  and  has  a 
hinged  extinguisher  attached  to  the 
top.  These  were  made  in  several 
sizes.  A  current  saying  among  the 
humorists  of  early  days  was  to  the 
effect,  that  you  could  judge  of  the 
guest's  condition  as  to  sobriety  by 


the  size  of  the  base  of  the  lamp  that 
was  given  to  him  by  the  prudent 
landlord  when  shown  to  his  room. 
If  the  guest  had  gone  to  bed  in  a 
reasonably  sober  condition  he  was 
supplied  with  a  lamp  with  a  small 
base,  while  if  unreasonably  jovial, 
and  proportionately  unsteady,  he 
was  given  a  lamp  with  a  broad  base, 
this  distinction  being  made  with  the 
idea  that  if  sober  he  would  not 
upset  his  lamp,  while  if  in  an  op- 
posite condition,  the  broad  base  lamp 
would  be  less  easily  overturned. 

In  whale-oil  lamps  more  than  five 
hundred  different  patents  were  se- 
cured in  the  United  States  from 
1800  to  1845.  These  embrace  every 
imaginable  form,  and  exhibit  a 
variety  of  burners  that  is  truly  won- 
derful. In  all  these  so-called  im- 
provements there  was  little  advance- 
ment towards  securing  a  better 
light.  Patents  were  secured  for  ar- 
rangements that  kept  the  wick  uni- 
formly submerged  in  the  oil,  for 
implements  to  remove  the  charred 
portions  of  the  wick,  for  devices 
for  filling  the  lamp,  for  extinguish- 
ers, and  even  for  hood-shaped  pro- 
tectors, which,  as  described  in  the 
specifications,  were  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  user's  face  from  the  smoke 
of  the  lamp.  But  with  all  these 
improvements,  no  one  seemed  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  a  burner 
that  would  give  more  light,  nor  did 
the  inventors  seem  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  simplest  principles  of 
combustion.  Little  if  any  advance- 
ment was  made  or  improvements 
secured  over  that  of  the  Franklin 
burners,  and  it  was  not  until  the  in- 
troduction of  kerosene  oil  as  an 
illuminant  that  small  portable  lamps 
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were  made  that  were  satisfactory  as 
light  givers.  The  Argand  burners 
were  too  cumbersome  and  compli- 
cated to  be  applied  to  small  hand 
lamps,  consequently  their  use  was 
confined  to  large  table  lamps,  and 
lamps  that  were  suspended,  or  those 
that  were  known  as  mural  lamps. 

The  introduction  of  camphene  or 
burning  fluid,  in  1837,  ushered  in  a 
new  light  that  was  clear  and  bril- 
liant, but  the  compound  was  so 
explosive  in  its  nature  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  use,  and  was  never  so 
popular  as  whale  oil.  The  burners 
necessary  to  use  this  illuminant 
were  long,  tapering  brass  tubes, 
into  which  a  compact  wick  fitted 
very  closely.  This  was  to  prevent 
evaporation  of  the  fluid,  and  also 
to  prevent  the  flame  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  bulk  of  the  fluid 
in  the  reservoir.  Small,  thimble- 
shaped  caps  were  provided  to  place 
over  the  end  of  the  wick  tube  when 
the  wick  was  not  lighted,  to  prevent 
the  volatile  fluid  from  evaporating. 
After  a  few  years*  use  this  style  of 
lamp  gave  place  to  the  cheaper  and 
better  illuminant,  kerosene  oil. 

Glass  lamps  were  imported  into 
the  colonies  as  early  as  1640.  These 
were  mostly  of  the  larger,  more 
costly  patterns,  and  were  only  used 
in  the  more  elegant  homes.  Glass 
works  were  established  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  1639,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  did  a  thriving  business  manu- 
facturing bottles  and  common  table 
ware.  But  few  glass  lamps  were 
made  at  this  establishment,  and  it 
is  now  impossible  to  identify  any  of 
the  productions  of  these  works, 
even  if  any  are  in  existence,  for 
they    had     no     distinctive     mark. 


About  1750  a  company  of  Germans 
established  glass  works  at  German- 
town,  now  a  part  of  Quincy,  Mass. 
Here  a  large  variety  of  glass  ware 
was  manufactured,  among  which 
were  several  styles  of  glass  lamps. 
The  distinctive  mark  or  character- 
istic of  lamps  made  at  these  works 
was  a  peculiar  twist  or  spiral  form 
that  was  given  to  the  upright  of  the 
lamps,  or  in  some  cases  a  like  twist 
to  the  handles.  Another  feature 
distinguishing  these  wares  was  the 
coarse  nature  of  the  material  used. 
All  the  lamps  produced  at  this  fac- 
tory were  fitted  with  whale  -  oil 
burners.  In  1780  Robert  Hewes, 
at  his  glass  works  in  the  town  of 
Temple,  New  Hampshire,  manu- 
factured glass  lamps  of  good  form 
and  artistic  design.  At  least  one 
distinguishing  feature  will  help  in 
the  identification  of  his  lamps,  and 
that  is  that  they  were  all  made  to 
use  burners  supplied  with  the  per- 
forated cork  wick- tubes.  The  New 
England  Crown  Glass  Company 
established  their  works  at  East 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1825. 
They  made  a  large  variety  of  glass 
lamps  and  candlesticks.  Prior  to 
1840  all  glass  lamps  were  made  to 
burn  whale  oil.  After  that  date 
some  were  fitted  with  burners  for 
the  consumption  of  burning  fluid, 
or  camphene,  or,  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  **Poters'  fluid." 

An  interesting  little  glass  lamp  is 
shown  in  Plate  V,  figure  2,  which 
has  the  distinction  of  having  given 
a  new  meaning  to  an  old  word  in 
our  language.  This  form  of  lamp 
first  made  its  appearance  in  New 
England  about  1750,  and  was  known 
as  a  ** Spark"   lamp,   deriving    its 
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name  from  the  fact  that  its  tiny 
flame  was  a  mere  spark  of  light.  In 
tome  parts  of  the  South  it  was 
called  the  ** Lovers'  "  lamp.  Its 
office  was  to  furnish  light  for 
lovers,  and  the  couple  were  said  to 
be  *' sparking**  while  engaged  in 
love-making  by  its  feeble  light. 
The  presumption  is  that  the  size  of 
the  lamp,  with  its  small  capacity  for 
oil,  and  the  consequent  diminutive 
flame,  was  an  economic  suggestion 
of  some  thrifty,  careful  father,  who 
had  a  large  family  of  marriageable 
daughters.  It  was  said  not  to  be 
uncommon  for  young  men  to  supply 
their  own  spark  lamp  when  calling 
upon  young  ladies  whose  fathers 
had  shown  some  solicitude  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  oil  consumed  at 
night.  Frequently  a  young  man 
could  judge  whether  his  attentions 
to  his  l^dy  love  were  favored  by  the 
parents  or  not,  by  the  amount  of  oil 
in  the  spark  lamp.  If  he  was 
thought  to  be  a  desirable  match  for 
the  daughter,  the  careful  mother 
would  see  that  the  lamp  was  well 
filled.  It  was  not  a  good  sign  when 
but  little  oil  had  been  provided. 
The  old  lady  of  whom  the  writer 
obtained  the  spark  lamp  in  his  col- 
lection, said  that  the  oil  in  the  lamp 
did  not  always  regulate  the  length 
of  the  young  man's  visit,  for,  she 
said,  **If  the  lady  favored  the  gen- 
tleman herself  the  quantity  of  oil  in 
the  lamp  did  not  figure  very  mater- 
ially, for  we  just  blew  the  spark  out 
and  kept  right  on,  the  same  as  if 
the  lamp  were  burning." 

A  collection  of  glass  hand  and 
table  whale-oil  lamps  is  shown  in 
Plate  VII.  These  date  from  1700 
to  1845.    Plate  VIII  shows  a  similar 


collection  of  glass  lamps  fitted  with 
camphene  burners.  These  date 
from  1837  to  1850. 

What  was  known  as  the  lard-oil 
lamp  was  introduced  about  1760. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  these 
lamps  was  the  broad,  fiat,  firmly 
woven  wick.  This  not  only  gave  a 
larger  volume  of  flame,  but  added 
to  the  brillancy  of  the  light. 

Lard  oil  had  been  previously  used 
but  the  wick  was  a  twisted  rag  or 
loosely-braided  flax,  and  the  result 
was  an  abominable  smell  from  the 
unconsumed  carbon  escaping  in 
the  form  of  smoke,  and  a  flaring, 
flickering,  pale  light.  With  the 
new  wick  -  tubes  and  the  firmly 
woven  wick,  most  of  these  disad- 
vantages were  done  away.  An 
improvement  was  later  introduced 
which  made  this  class  of  lamps 
still  more  useful.  This  was  the 
introduction  of  a  second  tube  ex- 
tending down  into  and  through 
the  oil  reservoir,  with  the  lower  end 
open.  This  acted  as  a  conveyor  of 
heat  from  the  flame,  and  thus  in 
winter  kept  the  lard  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  also  supplied  air  directly 
to  the  flame.  An  inventor  secured 
a  patent  on  a  lard-oil  lamp  in  1818 
which  introduced  what  was  known 
as  the  ** Canting  Fount  Lamp." 
The  object  of  this  was,  that  as  the 
oil  was  consumed  the  reservoir 
could  be  tipped  in  its  supporting 
yoke,  and  thus  the  wick  won  Id  be 
kept  uniformly  submerged  in  the 
oil  as  long  as  any  remained.  A 
lamp  of  this  class  having  more  than 
ordinary  interest  is  shown  in  Plate 
IX.  This  was  known  as  an  English 
student  lamp,  and  is  supplied  with 
a  polished,   corrugated,  adjustable 
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reflector,  which  is  made  movable  by 
sliding  the  reflector  support  through 
an  opening  in  the  base  of  the  lamp. 
By  the  light  of  this  identical  lamp, 
Noah  Webster  did  the  first  work  on 
the  compilation  of  his  famous  dic- 
tionary. It  is  said  that  the  Doctor 
had  two  of  these  lamps  in  his  study. 
It  was  his  custom  to  regulate  his 
labor  at  night  by  the  capacity  of 
these  lamps.  Both  were  filled  and 
placed  upon  his  study  table,  one 
being  lighted  at  a  time.  When  the 
oil  was  exhausted  from  both  lamps 
he  felt  that  he  had  accomplished  a 
fair  night*s  work. 

Lard  oil  was  also  burned  in  most 
of  the  larger  and  more  costly  lamps, 
especially  those  provided  with  im- 
proved Argand  burners.  A  beauti- 
ful lard-oil  lamp  of  large  size  and  of 
French  make  is  shown  in  Plate  II. 
This  stately  lamp,  complete  as 
shown,  was  formerly  in  the  law 
oflBce  of  Daniel  Webster  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  while  he 
was  practicing  law  in  that  town  in 
1809. 

A  characteristic  anecdote  is  told 
of  Mr.  Webster  in  relation  to  this 
lamp.  The  office  which  he  occupied 
at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
was  in  a  building  owned  by  a  former 
governor  of  the  state.  The  ex-gov- 
ernor was  a  widower  with  two 
grown  daughters.  Mr.  Webster  was 
a  frequent  visitor  to  the  home  of 
his  landlord.  At  this  time,  1809, 
Mr.  Webster's  law  practice  was  not 
extensive,  nor  was  his  income  large, 
so  that  an  invitation  to  a  generous 
Sunday  dinner  at  the  hospitable 
home  of  the  ex-governor  was  almost 
like  a  dispensation  of  kind  Provi- 
dence.   Long  years  after,  one  of  the 


daughters  of  the  ex-governor  re- 
lated to  the  writer  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster's weekly  visit  to  her  father's 
house  was  always  a  source  of  much 
satisfaction,  and  was  looked  forward 
to  with  very  pleasant  anticipations 
by  all  the  family,  for  Mr.  Webster 
was  a  most  delightful  talker,  and, 
as  the  daughter  expressed  it/*  When 
others  were  talking  Daniel  was  an 
eloquent  listener."  Mr.  Webster's 
slender  income  did  not  afford  sump- 
tuous dinners  during  the  week,  so 
that  when  he  sat  down  to  the  well- 
laid  table  of  his  generous  landlord  to 
enjoy  the  bountiful  Sunday  dinner, 
he  no  doubt  fully  justified  the  state- 
ment of  his  host's  daughter,  who 
said  that,'* Daniel  was  truly  eloquent 
even  in  his  eating." 

Mr.  Webster  occupied  this  same 
office  in  Portsmouth  until  his  re- 
moval to  Boston  in  1816.  ,He  had 
in  the  meantime  gained  a  national 
reputation  as  an  orator  and  had 
served  as  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, and  was  regarded  as  a  lawyer 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  his  profes- 
sion. His  great  mind,  however, 
never  seemed  to  fully  realize  the 
importance  of  promptly  meeting  his 
financial  obligations.  His  landlord 
had  passed  away,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  devolved  upon 
his  daughters.  They  had  such  a 
profound  respect  for  Mr.  Webster 
that  to  them  it  seemed  almost  sacre- 
ligious  to  send  him  a  bill  for  office 
rent.  To  Mr.  Webster  this  omis- 
sion was  a  relief,  for  even  great 
minds  are  not  adverse  to  escaping 
duns.  So  two  years  went  by  and  no 
office  rent  was  paid.  At  last  the 
great  lawyer  removed  to  Boston^ 
and,   the    ex-governor's    daughter 
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said,  ''He  sent  us  a  modest,  kindly 
note,  expressing  his  profound  ap- 
preciation of  our  hospitality,  and 
saying  in  very  choice  language  that 
he  would  call  when  in  Portsmouth 
again,"  and,  she  added,  in  a  tone 
that  expressed  her  deep  feelings  of 
respect  and  confidence  in  the  great 
man,  **Do  you  know?  Daniel  had 
such  a  keen  sense  of  honor  that  he 
left  a  part  of  his  office  furniture 
when  he  vacated  the  room."  This 
statement,  when  written  in  cold, 
legal  form,  and  stripped  of  its  sen- 
timent, simply  means  that  the  re- 
nowned statesman, lawyer  and  orator 
departed  from  the  scene  of  his  early 
legal  labors  owing  two  years'  office 
rent,  and  left  as  collateral,  four 
wooden  chairs,  a  small  pine  desk 
and  the  stately  lamp  already  re- 
ferred to. 

Whale-oil  lamps  of  brass  were 
made  in  great  variety  of  forms  be- 
tween 1700  and  1840.  Those  manu- 
factured in  this  country  were  mostly 
the  smaller,  so-called  hand  lamps. 
Many  were  graceful  and  artistic  in 
shape,  while  not  a  few  were  fantas- 
tic, and  perhaps  some  might  be 
called  even  grotesque  from  an  artis- 
tic point  of  view.  As  utility  seemed 
to  be  the  chief  point  aimed  at,  users 
consulted  their  own  tastes  in  select- 
ing lamps.  Like  brass  candlesticks, 
brass  lamps  were  most  frequently 
made  in  pairs.  In  large  families, 
where  many  lamps  were  used,  it 
was  quite  a  task  for  the  busy  house- 
wife and  her  help  to  keep  the  many 
brass  lamps  and  candlesticks  clean 
and  bright.  It  was,  however,  one 
of  the  evidences  of  good  housekeep- 
ing to  have  the  lamps  and  candle- 
sticks    scrupulously    cleaned    and 


carefully  polished.  The  chief  manu- 
factory for  these  smaller  goods  was 
in  Boston  and  the  nearby  towns. 
The  brass  lamps  made  in  PhiladeU 
phia  were  mostly  of  the  larger  and 
more  costly  kind,  such  as  those  re- 
quiring  expensive  ground  -  glass 
globes  and  cut-glass  pendants.  A 
group  of  small  brass  lamps  dating 
from  1705  to  1835  is  shown  in  Plate 
VII. 

The  making  of  pewter  ware  was 
very  early  introduced  into  the 
American  colonies.  Pewterers  came 
from  England  to  Boston  as  early  as 
1680.  Among  the  first  to  establish 
the  art  in  New  England  was  Richard 
Graves,  who  carried  on  his  trade  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  "Guild  of  the  London 
Company  of  Pewterers,"  and  was 
permitted  to  use  the  "Guild  Stamp" 
of  that  company  for  two  years. 
After  that  time  his  wares  bear  his 
own  private  touch  mark,  "R.  G.," 
often  with  the  date  under  the  letters. 
Four  early  pewter  lamps  are  shown 
in  Plate  VI. 

Graves  made  many  pewter  lamps 
and  candlesticks,  but  not  all  of  his 
wares  were  stamped,  only  those  of 
finer  workmanship,  such  as  his  tea 
sets  and  large  platters  were  given 
the  touch  mark. 

Another  pewterer,  Henry  Shrimp- 
ton,  settled  in  Boston  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  became 
an  influential  merchant.  His  pew- 
ter wares  gained  much  favor  be- 
cause of  their  fine  quality  and  the 
excellency  of  the  workmanship  dis- 
played. His  establishment  soon  em- 
ployed many  workmen  from  the 
"Guild  of  York  Pewterers,"  Eng- 
land, from  which  city  Mr.  Shrimp- 
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ton  came  to  Boston.  His  mark  was 
**H.  S.,"  with  two  bars  under  the 
letters  and  the  date  often  beneath 
the  bars,  the  whole  device  enclosed 
in  an  oval,  beaded  circle.  The 
writer  has  never  seen  but  one  pew- 
ter lamp  bearing  the  Shrimpton 
touch  mark,  and  that  was  a  small 
hand  lamp  of  graceful  design,  and 
evidently  intended  to  be  used  in 
inns.  This  was  a  whale-oil  burner. 
There  were  pewterers  in  the  Con- 
necticut towns  of  New  Haven,  Mid- 
dletown  and  Meriden  at  a  very 
early  date.  One  Hale  of  Middle- 
town  did  a  thriving  business  in 
pewter  table  ware  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. The  few  pieces  of  his  make 
that  the  writer  has  seen  were  dated 
1740.  One  of  these  was  a  candle- 
stick of  rather  ponderous  design 
and  made  to  support  a  four-inch 
glass  abatjour.  Gleason  of  Phila- 
delphia, from  1705  to  1730,  manu- 
factured many  pewter  lamps  and 
candlesticks,  and  all  bore  the  name 
"Gleason"  deeply  stamped  into  the 
ware.  But  few  of  Gleason*s  pieces 
have  been  found  dated.  The  so- 
called  English  bull's-eye  lamp, 
copied  from  an  old  English  model, 
was  largely  made  at  Gleason's 
works.  This  was  often  called  a 
** study  lamp,"  and  was  much  in 
favor  with  ministers  and  other  pro- 
fessional readers.  It  was  used  by 
being  held  in  the  hand  and  direct- 
ing the  light  concentrated  by  the 
bull's-eye  onto  the  page.  One  of 
these  lamps,  shown  in  Plate  V, 
figure  3,  has  an  interesting  bit  of 
romance  connected  with  its  history. 
A  young  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  had  come  to  the  colonies 
with   his  widowed    mother  a    few 


months  before  the  English  General, 
Howe,  was  compelled  to  sail  out  of 
Boston  Harbor  with  his  frightened 
army  of  royalists.  The  clergyman 
settled  in  Dorchester.  One  dark, 
stormy  night  an  American  officer 
was  riding  hurriedly  to  headquar- 
ters when  his  horse  fell  in  such  a 
way  that  the  officer's  leg  was  badly 
broken.  He  managed  to  crawl  to 
the  nearest  house,  which  proved  to 
be  that  of  the  young  English 
rector.  With  true  English  hospi- 
tality  he  was  at  once  taken  in  and 
made  as  comfortable  as  it  was  pos^ 
sible  under  the  circumstances.  The 
army  surgeon  came  the  next  morn^ 
ing  and,  after  an  examination  of 
the  injured  limb,  informed  them 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  move 
the  patient  for  some  time.^  The 
American  officer  then  suggested 
that  his  wife  be  sent  for,  that  she 
might  nurse  him  and  thus  relieve 
his  English  hostess.^  He  also  sug- 
gested that  his  own  sister,  a  young 
lady  nineteen  years  of  age,  should 
accompany  his  wife  on  her  journey 
from  Portsmouth  to  Dorchester. 
About  two  weeks  after  the  arrival 
of  the  ladies,  through  some  accident 
the  bandages  on  the  injured  leg  of 
the  officer  became  deranged,  and  as 
the  surgeon  could  not  be  called  at 
that  late  hour  of  night  an  attempt 
was  made  to  re-adjust  the  dressing. 
The  officer  was  suffering  so  that  the 
whole  household  was  aroused  and 
all  were  anxious  to  administer  to 
him  and  to  relieve  his  distress.  The 
sick-room  was  provided  with  can* 
dies,  and  in  the  work  of  the  ama- 
teur nurses  these  feeble  lights 
afforded  but  little  assistance.  The 
young  minister  suggested  that  tlxe 
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bull's-eye  lamp  from  his  study  be 
brought.  When  this  was  lighted 
it  was  given  to  the  young  lady  to 
hold,  while  the  minister  and  the 
wife  of  the  officer  proceeded  to  re- 
arrange the  dressing  on  the  injured 
leg.  In  holding  the  lamp,  the 
young  lady  was  obliged  to  extend 
her  arm  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
kneeling  minister.  The  lamp,  being 
heavy,  the  graceful  arm  soon  be- 
came tired  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, drooped  until  it  touched 
the  clergyman's  shoulder.  A  modest 
apology  was  quickly  made,  and  the 
young  assistant  heroically  endeav- 
ored to  be  more  careful.  But  the 
great  pewter  lamp  was  heavy  and 
the  position  of  the  holder  was  tire- 
some, so  that  again  the  arm  rested 
on  the  clergyman's  shoulder.  An- 
other apology  quickly  followed,  and 
the  arm  was  again  rigidly  extended, 
but  the  nurses  were  slow  and  the 
lamp  was  heavy,  and  again  the 
slender  arm  involuntarily  found 
rest.  This  time  the  clergyman 
reached  up  and  held  the  tired  arm 
in  its  resting  place  on  his  shoulder, 
remarking:  "I  think  you  can  find 
relief  from  your  tiresome  position 
and  afford  us  more  help  by  allowing 
your  arm  to  rest  upon  ray  shoulder." 


When  the  nurses  had  nearly  com- 
pleted their  work  the  clergyman 
looked  up  for  a  moment  The  light 
from  one  of  the  great  bull's-eyes 
was  shining  full  in  the  face  of  the 
young  lady  and  illuminating  her 
fresh  young  beauty  with  a  glow  that 
must  have  seemed  to  the  clergyman 
like  a  halo  of  grace,  for  when  their 
eyes  met  he  knew  that  from  that 
moment  he,  a  Royalist,  was  a 
prisoner  to  the  fairest  Rebel  in  all 
the  King*s  colonies.  Long  years 
after,  the  granddaughter  of  this  hap- 
py couple  told  the  writer  that  her 
grandfather  always  called  his  bull's- 
eye  lamp  *'Love's  Illuminator." 

Pewter,  like  brass,  was  always 
kept  clean  and  bright  by  the  good 
housewife,  and  a  row  of  pewter 
lamps  and  candle  sticks  made  a 
brave  show  on  the  high  shelf  or 
mantle  of  many  an  old  colonial 
home. 

Plate  XI  shows  a  pewter  Time, 
or  Horologic  Lamp,  with  a  glass 
fount,  to  contain  the  oil.  The  rod 
passing  through  the  fount  is  marked 
with  numerals,  commencing  at  or 
near  the  top  with  eight  and  running 
down  to  twelve.  The  level  of  the 
oil  indicated  the  hour.  This  lamp 
is  dated  1640. 
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S  there  is  amongst  the  heathen 
a  notion  of  a  Deity,  so  also 
they  have  of  Honor,  and  like- 
wise of  Arms,  or  distinctive 
symbols  and  badges.  (See  Favine, 
pages  8  and  9 ;  '  Elements  of  Arm- 
ory,' page  21.)  John  Lederer  in  his 
discoveries  in  the  west  of  Carolina, 
says  the  Sasquesahanah  nation  gave  a 
terrapin  or  small  tortoise  for  their  en- 
sign of  arms;  the  Akenatzys,  a  ser- 
pent; the  Nahyssans,  three  arrows. 
.  .  .  The  book  entitled  '  Jews  in 
America'  tells  you  that  the  sachems 
and  chief  princes  of  the  Nunnyganses 
in  New  England  submitted  to  King 
Charles  the  First,  subscribing  their 
names  and  setting  their  seals,  which 
were  a  bow,  bent,  charged  with  an  ar- 
row, a  tomahawk  or  hatchet.  .  .  . 
A  great  part  of  Anno  1659  till 
the  following  February,  I  lived 
in  Virginia,  being  most  hospitably 
received  by  the  Honorable  Colonel 
Richard  Lee,  sometime  Secretary 
of  State  there,  and  who,  after  the 
King's  martyrdom,   hired  a  Dutch 


vessel  freighted  her  himself,  went  to 
Brussels,  surrendered  up  Sir  William 
Barcklaie's  old  commission  for  the 
government  of  that  province  and 
received  a  new  one  from  his  present 
majesty,  a  loyal  action  and  deserving 
of  my  commemoration. 
While  I  lived  in  Virginia  I  saw  once 
a  war  dance  acted  by  the  natives. 
The  dancers  were  painted  some. 
Party  per  pale  gu  and  sa  from  fore- 
head to  foot  (some  Party  per  Fesse 
of  the  same  Colours)  and  carried 
little  ill-made  shields  of  bark,  also 
painted  of  those  Colours  (for  I  saw 
no  other)  some  party  per  Fesse,  some 
per  pale  (and  some  barry)  at  which  I 
exceedingly  wondered,  and  concluded 
that  Heraldry  was  ingrafted  natur- 
ally into  the  sense  of  the  human 
race.  If  so,  it  deserves  a  greater 
esteem  than  nowadays  is  put  upon  it. " 
— IntroducHo  ad  Latinam  Blasoniam^  by 
Johanne  Gibbons^  London^  1682, 

The  above  quotatioo  seems  ao  appropriate 
addition  to  our  department  for  the  Indi«a 
number. 
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QUESTIONS 

(a)    Royce.     Phinehas  Royce  b. 
1715,    married    Nov.    15,   1743, 

Thankful  .     Sarah  and  her 

brother  b.  April  8,  1745,  d.  1760; 
Keziah  Royce  b.  July  5,  1747, 
died  Nov.  11,  1801;  Mahitable 
b.  May  29,  1748. 

Phinehas  Royce  m.  (2)  July  3, 

1 75 1,  Elizabeth .     Phinehas 

Royce,  Jr.,  b.  April  3,  1752.  ^. 
1776;  Nehemiah  Royce  b.  Sept. 
'»  '753»  d.  1790;  Thankful  Royce 
b.  Feb.  II,  1755;  Samuel  Royce 
b.  April  30,  1757;  Elizabeth 
Royce  b.  Feb.  5,  1759,  d.  Sept. 
— ,  1794.  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Phinehas    Royce^    d.    Feb.    15, 

1759. 
Phinehas  Royce  m.  (3)  Anna 

April  23,  1 76 1.  Sarah  Royce 


b.  Oct.  18,  1762,  d.  Nov.  5,  1766; 
Lois  Royce  b.  Feb.  26,  1765,  d. 
Feb.,  1832. 

Phinehas  Royce,  Esq.,  died 
May  II,  1787,  in  72d  year  of  his 
age. 

His  surviving  widow,  Anna 
Royce,  died  Jan.  2,  1804,  in  the 
8 2d  year  of  her  age. 

Thankful  Royce  was  married 
to  Noah  Tut  tie  June  6,  1771. 

(From  Royce  family  Bible.) 

Now,  can  anyone  tell  if  Phine- 
has Royce  was  a  descendant  of 
Nehemiah  Royce  of  Wallingford? 
As  one  of  his  sons  was  named 
Nehemiah  I  thought  it  probable. 
Was  Nehemiah  Royce  the  emi- 
grant ancestor  of  the  Royce 
family  ? 
(b)  Tyler.  Hezekiah  Doolittle, 
son  of  Abraham  and  Mary  (Lewis) 
D.,  b.  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  May 


25,  171 1,  m.  Hepzibah  Tyler. 
Who  were  her  parents  and  an- 
cestors ? 
(c)  Bronson.  Who  were  the 
parents  of  Dorcas  Bronson,  who 
married  Stephen  Hopkins  b. 
1634,  son  of  John  Hopkins  *'  the 
miller." 

Mrs.  C.  I.  I. 


67.  (a)  Button.  Who  were  the  par- 
ents of  Jesse  Button  of  Canter- 
bury,   Conn.,   bom    ,    1749 

(probably  in  Stonington  or  Pres- 
ton, Conn.),  died  at  Canterbury 
March  18,  1783;  married,  first, 
Sybil  Rainsford,  from  whom  he 
had  two  sons  bom  at  Preston — 
Richard  b.  May  10,  1776,  and 
Rainsford  b.  Nov.  22,  1777. 
Sybil,  his  first  wife,  died  March 
31,  1780.  Jesse  Button,  married, 
second,  Dec.  7,  1780,  Abigail 
Ransom,  from  whom  he  had  son 
Robert  b.  March  28,  1783.  Jesse 
Button  was  buried  beside  his  first 
wife  in  Westminster  Cemetery 
at  Canterbury,  Conn. 

[b)  Who  were  the  parents  of 
Roswell  Button,  Sr.,  of  Preston, 

Conn.,    born   there  ,    1746, 

died  June  12,  1820;  married, 
first,  Mary  Spicer;  married,  sec- 
ond, Lydia,  her  half-sister.  Was 
saddler  and  harness- maker  at 
Preston,  Conn. 

(c)  Who  were  the  parents  of 
Daniel  Button,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Matthias 
and  Phoebe  (Butts)  Button  of 
Canterbury,  Conn.  They  had 
sons  John,  Hazard  and  Daniel. 

A.  B. 
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68.  Fitch-Rogers.  Information  and 
dates  wanted  of  Governor 
Thomas  Fitch,  born  169 —  and 
died  1 8th  July,  1774;  and  of 
Samuel  Rogers,  Secretary  to 
Governor  Fitch,  and  who  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gov- 
ernor Fitch  in  1748. 

L.  R.  McK. 

69.  Bar  bur.  Wanted,  ancestry  of 
three  brothers  —  Daniel,  Amasa 
and  William  BarLur,  iron  work- 
ers, probably  from  Connecticut, 
who  emigrated  to  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century, 

Amasa  Barbur,  1 7 70  -  1 83 1 , 
married  Betsey  Weller,  1775- 
1849,  of  Washington  County,  N, 
Y. ;  lived  in  Champion,  N.  Y. ; 
afterwards  kept  a  hotel  at  Le- 
Raysville,  N.  Y. 

M.  L.  K. 

70.  Wanted:  (a)  Date  of  birth  of 
Governor  Robert  Treat. 

(b)  Dates  of  birth  and  death  of 
Mary  Hooker,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Thos.  Hooker. 

(c)  Name  of  husband  of  Sarah 
Wells  (daughter  of  Gov.  Thos. 
Wells)  and  names  of  their  chil- 
dren and  whom  they  married. 

(d)  Maiden  name  of  Mehitable, 
wife  of  Ebenezer  Fish,  who  was 
son  of  Dr  John  Fish  and  Hannah 
Baldwin,  who  was  daughter  of 
John  Baldwin  and  Mary  Bruen. 

(e)  Dates  of  birth  and  death  of 
Samuel  Stone,  son  of  Ezekiel 
Stone  and  Hannah  Merwin  (he 
was  baptized  Dec.  1679),  ^^^ 
Samuel  Stone,  Jr. 

(f)  Which  Samuel  Stone  served 
in  the  war  of  the   Revolution, 


the  one  last  mentioned  or  some 
other? 

(g)  Dates  of  birth  and  death  of 
Deborah  Gold,  daughter  of 
Nathan  Gold  (Deputy  Governor) 
and  Martha  Harvey. 

(h)  Dates  of  birth  and  death  of 
Mary  Andrew,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Andrew.  She  married 
Samuel  Clark. 

(i)  Parents  of  Bethuel  Langstaff 
(Shipbuilder).  He  married  Han- 
nah Buckingham  who  was  bom 
Oct.,  1664. 

(j)  Ancestors  of  Ann  or  Anne 
Camp,  who  married  Captain 
Bethuel  Treat  (of  Revolutionary 
War.)     She  died  May  4,  1785. 

(k)  Ancestors  of  Lydia  Frisbie, 
who  married,  Dec.  28,  1773, 
David  Mallory  of  Woodbury  (son 
of  John,  Jr.)  Did  he  serve  in 
the  Revolution  under  name 
spelled  slightly  different? 

(1)  Ancestors  of  Prudence  White 
of  Middletown,  who  married 
Richard  Hawley,  who  was  bom 
1738.  Their  son,  Obadiah,  mar- 
ried Betty  Kimberly  and  I  would 
like  to  know  about  her  and  her 
ancestors. 

71.     (a)    Hayes,     The  parents  of  Eli 
Hayes,   born    March    14,    1765, 

were  George  and  Hannah . 

Is  this  George  identical  with  the 
George  Hayes  bom  Dec.  la, 
1727,  Simsbury?  If  so,  parent- 
age  of  Hannah  desired;  also, 
date  of  their  marriage.  Eli 
Hayes  went  from  Russell,  Mass., 
to  Burton,  O.,  in  1800.  Eli 
Hayes  had  brothers,  Seth,  Jo- 
seph and  Plynn,  who  also  went 
to  Ohio. 
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(b)  Tutile.  Wanted,  parentage 
of  Phebe  Tuttle,  who  married 
Amos  Bishop  of  North  Haven 
before  1760;  also,  date  of  marri- 
age. 

(c)  Fond,  Wanted,  parentage  of 
Lois  Pond,  who  married,  June 
24,  1730,  Joseph  Lee,  son  of  John 
Lee  and  Elizabeth  (Crampton) 
Lee  of  East  Guilford. 

(d)  Morrison.  Wanted,  parentage 
of  Ann  Morrison,  who  married, 
June  17  17 14,  Dr.  Ebenezer  Tal- 
man  of  North  Guilford. 

(e)  Fry.  Wanted,  parentage  of 
Desire  Fry,  who  married,  Jan. 
30,  17 1  a,  Bezaleel  Bristol  of  Guil- 
ford. 

L.  A.  K 

72.  (a)  Needham.  Who  was  Anthony 
Needham  who  settled  at  Salem, 
Mass  ,  in  1653,  and  there  mar- 
ried Ann  Potter?  (See  Savage 
Gen.  Diet.) 

(b)  Edna  Badger  Needham,  wife, 
or  widow  of  Frederick  Needham, 
with  her  children,  Dwight,  Lu- 
cina  and  Olive,  and  one  other 
child,  name  unknown,  left  South 
Brimfield,  (now  Wales)  Mass., 
for  her  home  in  Coventry,  Conn. , 
in  18 15.  Information  wanted  of 
or  about  all  of  said  children  and 
their  descendants. 

(c)  Wanted,  all  matter  relating  to 
Needham  family,  particularly 
descendants  of  1  Edmund  Need- 
ham of  Lynn,  1639;  2  John 
Needham  of  Boston,  1655;  3 
Anthony    Needham    of    Salem, 

1653 

H.  C.  N. 

73.  Seynumr.  Wanted,  name  of  the 
father  and  other   ancestors   of 


Sarah  Seymour,  wife  of  James 
North  of  Canaan  (?)  and  mother 
of  James  North  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.  One  of  her  sisters  was 
wife  of  Phineas  Judd  of  Ken- 
sington.    I  do  not  know  if  she 

had  brothers. 

H.  A,  M. 

74.  Gilbert.  Wanted,  information 
concerning  Giles  Gilbert,  who 
resided  in  Canajoharie,  N.  Y., 
about  1800.  He  was  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  and,  I  think,  was 
thrice  married.  There  is  a  birth 
recorded  in  Middletown,  Conn. , 
**  Giles  Gilbert,  bom  Apr.  21, 
1759.*'  Is  this  the  name  of  Giles 
Gilbert,  and  who  were  his  ances- 
tors? Names  of  wife  or  wives; 
dates  and  places  of  his  birth, 
marriage,  death  and  burial,  also 
names  of  children. 

S.  D.  H.  H. 

ANSWERS. 

To  47 .  There  were  two  early  settlers 
in  Windsor,  Conn.  —  Anthony 
Hawkins  (or  Howkins)  and  An- 
thony Haskins  —  who  have  often 
been  confused.  Anthony  Has- 
kins married  an  Isabel  Brown, 
but  her  parentage  is  unknown. 
It  is  certain  that  she  was  not  de- 
scended from  Peter  Brown  of 
the  •*  Mayflower,"  or  of  his  sup- 
posed son,  Peter  Brown  of  Wind- 
sor. Nor  was  Peter  Brown  of 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  a  descendant 
of  a  Sir  Peter  Brown  of  Eng- 
land. It  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  that  Peter  Brown  was 
a  descendant  of  Sir  Anthony 
Browne  of  England,  who  was  o^ 
Royal  descent,  but  this  snpposi- 
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lion  is  absolutely  unfounded. 
Peter  Brown's  parentage  has 
nevar  been  ascertained,  and  the 
Mayflower  Society,  who  are  in- 
vestigating his  lineage,  have  se- 
cured no  proof  that  the  Peter 
Browns  of  Plymouth  and  of 
Windsor  were  father  and  son. 

Anthony  Hawkins  (or  How- 
kins  or  Howkin)  came  to  Wind- 
sor, Conn.,  in  1640  (see  Stiles' 
History  of  Windsor),  sold  his 
land  there  in  1654  and  removed 
to  Farmington,  where  he  mar- 
ried, second,  July  16,  1656,  Ann 
Welles,  daughter  of  Governor 
Thomas  Welles.  She  died  in 
Farmington  in  *i863.  She  was 
widow  of  Thomas  Thompson,  of 
Farmington.  Anthony  Hawkins 
died  in  1 674.  He  was  patentee  in 
the  Royal  Charter  of  Connecti- 
cut, 1662;  a  deputy,  Governor's 
assistant,  1668-1670,  and  a  Rep- 
resentative seventeen  sessions  in 
General  Court  of  Connecticut. 
The  name  of  his  first  wife  is  im- 
known.  She  was  mother  of  Mary 
Hawkins,  who  was  born  July  16, 
1644,  and  who  married  Lieuten- 
ant John  Judd. 

Was  Anthony  Hawkins  a  cap- 
tain ? 

Ruth  Hawkins,  who  married 
Captain  Thomas  Hart,  was  a 
sister  of  Mary  Hawkins  Judd. 

Being  descended  from  the 
Hart,  Hawkins,  Judd  and  Welles 
families,  I  may  be  of  some 
further  assistance  to  Miss  Moul- 
ton,  and  should  be  please  to  an- 
swer inquiries. 

Herbert  C.  Andrews, 
Lock  Box  683, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


To  No.  5a  (b). 

Bishop,  Abigail  Bishop  was  a 
daughter  of  Amos  and  Phebe 
Bishop  of  New  Haven,  b.  Sept. 
34,  1758;  d.  in  Chesterfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  3,  1851. 
Mix.  Thomas  Mix  of  New  Ha- 
ven 1643,  died  early  in  1691, 
married  1649  Rebecca,  daughter 
of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Turner,  and 
had  Samuel  born  Jan.  11,  1663, 
died  April  10,  1730,  married  July 
*5i  i699f  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
George  Pardee,  b.  July  29,  1669, 
and  had  George,  b.  1702,  m. 
Katharine  Tuttle,  b.  Nov.  35, 
1699,  had  daughters  Katherine 
Mix,  b.  Jan.  33,  1739,  d.  in 
Chesterfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  36, 
1818,  age  89  in  Jan.  34,  1750, 
Gershon,  son  of  Gershon  and 
Hannah  Todd. 

Asa  Todd,  b.  June  38,  1756, 
d.  in  Cummington,  Mass.,  July 
16,  1847,  age  91,  m.  May  34, 
1778  Abigail,  daughter  of  Amos 
and  Phebe  Bishop. 
Tuttle.  William  Tuttle  married 
in  England,  Elizabeth,  came  to 
America  1635,  in  New  Haven 
1639,  had  son  Joseph  baptized  in 
New  Haven  Nov.  32,  1640,  m. 
May  3,  1667,  Hannah  daughter 
of  Capt.  Thomas  Munson  b.  Jime 
II,  1648. 

Joseph  son  of  Joseph  and  Han- 
nah (Munson)  Tuttle  b.  March 
18,  1668,  m.  in  Milford,  Conn., 
Nov.  10,  1 69 1,  Elizabeth  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
(Paine)  Sanford,  b.  167 1,  had 
Katherine  b.  Nov.  25,  1699,  m. 
Feb.  14,  1724,  George  son  of 
Samuel  and  Rebecca  (Pardee) 
Mix. 
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Brown.  Francis  Brown  m.  in 
England  Mary  Edwards,  d.  in 
East  Haven  1668. 

Eleazer  Brown  son  of  Francis 
and  Mary  (Edwards)  Brown, 
bap.  Oct.  16,  1642,  d.  Oct.  13, 
1 7 14,  m.  Sarah  daughter  of  John 
Bulkley,  b.  1640. 

Mrs.  C.  I.  Ingham, 

Geneseo,  111. 

ToN.  52  (b). 

Bishop.  Amos  Bishop  was  son 
of  James,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth 
(Clinton)  Bishop,  grandson  of 
James  and  Abigail  (Bennett), 
and  great-grandson  of  Deputy 
Governor  James  Bishop  and  sec- 
ond wife  Elizabeth  (Tompkins). 

Elizabeth  Sanford,  wife  of 
Joseph,  was  not  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Paine) 
Sanford  as  given  by  Tuttle. 
She  was  daughter  of  Andrew 
and  Sarah  (Gibbard)  Sandford, 
granddaughter  of  William  Gib- 
bard and  Ann  (Tapp)  and  great- 
granddaughter  of  Edmund  Tapp 
and  his  wife  Ann. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Eleazer  Bulkley, 
was  daughter  of  Thomas  (not 
John)  and  Sarah  (Jones)  Bulkley 
and  is  named  as  Sarah  Brown  in 
her  Mother's  will,  dated  Feb.  15, 
1 680- 1.  The  Bulkley  line  is 
traced  back  to  Robert  de  Bulk- 
ley,  time  of  King  John  (1189- 
13 16).  Editor. 

No.  53.  Partial  Answer.  Ebenezer 
Beebe,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Han- 
nah, was  baptized  October  39, 
1704,  at  New  London. —  Church 
Record,  New  London. 


To  No.  66.  (a)  Royce.  Phineas 
Royce,  born  in  Wallingford  Jime 
16,  17 15,  was  son  of  Nehemiah 
and  Keziah  (Hall)  Royce.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  first  wife, 
Sarah,  who  died  April  30,  1742, 
age  22,  leaving  no  children.  His 
wife  Thankful  was  daughter  of 
Nathanial  Merriman.  His  third 
wife,  Elizabeth,  was  widow  of 
Daniel  Lord  of  Lyme,  and  his 
fourth  wife  was  Anna  Hopkins, 
widow  of  Thomas  Bronson. 

Nehemiah  Royce  was  son  of 
Nehemiah  Royce  who  married 
Hannah  Morgan,  daughter  of 
James,  Nov.  20,  1660,  and 
grandson  of  Robert  Royce  and 
wife,  Elizabeth,  of  New  London. 

Editor. 

To  No.  68. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Governor 
Thomas  Fitch,  could  have  mar- 
ried Samuel  Rogers.  The  pub- 
lished date  of  her  birth  (1738  or 
9)  would  make  her  too  young  to 
marry  in  1748.  She  married 
Andrew  Rowland,  son  of  Sam- 
uel and  Abigail  (Squire)  Row- 
land (see  Selleck's  Norwalk  p. 
S08).  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  mistake  in  the  early  accounts 
of  the  Rogers  family.  In  the 
New  York  Genealogical  record, 
Vol.  16,  Samuel  Rogers  **son  of 
James"  is  stated  to  have  married 
Elizabeth  Fitch  and  seven  chil- 
dren are  given  as  theirs.  In  the 
recently  published  Genealogy  of 
the  Rogers  family  (page  71)  the 
name  of  Samuel  does  not  appear 
among  the  children  of  James 
and  this  same  family  of  seven 
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children  is  given  to  Nehemiah 
Rogers,  son  of  James.  He  was 
bom  May  7,  17 17,  died  May  30, 
1760,  and  married  Feb  25,  1748, 
Elizabeth  daughter  of  Hon  Sam- 
uel and  Susannah  Fitch  and  niece 
of  Gov.  Thomas  Fitch.  Selleck 
also,  in  the  history  of  Norwalk, 
p.  328,  states  that  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Susan- 
nah, married  Nehemiah  Rogers. 
The  children  thus  transferred 
are:  Fitch,  Moses,  Susannah  or 
Susan,  Henry,  Nehemiah,  Es. 
ther  and  Elizabeth.  (Rogers 
Gen.  p.  106-7).  Of  course  these 
changes  have  not  been  made 
without  a  convincing  study  of 
the  records.  I  am  not  absolutely 
certain  that  the  pages  quoted 
are  correctly  numbered  as  the 
books  are  not  at  hand.  The 
Rogers  line  is  Nehemiah*,  Capt. 
James"  and  Freelove  (Hurlbut), 
James*  and  Mary  (Jordan), 
James*  and  Elizabeth  (Row. 
land). 

Editor. 

To  No.  70. 

(c)  Sarah  Welles  daughter  of 
Gov.  Thomas  Welles  m.  Feb. 
1653  John  Chester  of  Wethers- 
field.  Children:  Mary  b.  Dec. 
23,  1654,  m.  John  Wolcott; 
John  b.  June  10,  1656,  m.  Han- 
nah Talcott;  Sarah  b.  Nov.  1657, 
m.  Simon  Wolcott;  Stephen  b. 
May  26,  1660,  m.  Jemima  Treat; 
Thomas  b.  March  23,  1662,  m. 
Mary  Treat;  Samuel  b.  May  23, 


1664,  d.  May  12,  1689  unm. 
Prudence  b.  Dec.  10,  1666,  m. 
James  Treat,  Jr. ;  Eunice  b.  May 
17,  1668,  m.  Rev.  Timothy 
Stevens. 

(h)  Mary  Andrew,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Samuel,  was  baptized  at 
Milford,  Jan.  24,  1697.  The 
vital  statistics  of  the  town  for 
about  fifteen  years,  covering 
that  period,  are  missing  but  the 
regular  intervals  between  the 
baptisms  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters  and  the  fact  that  her 
father  was  pastor  of  the  church, 
would  indicate  that  she  was  bap- 
tized shortly  after  birth,  prob- 
ably the  following  Sunday.  The 
probate  records  show  that  she 
died  in  1778. 

( j )  Ann  Cam p,  who  married  Capt. 
Bethuel  Treat,  was  baptized  at 
Milford  in  January,  1744,  and 
was  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Camp)  Camp,  granddaughter  of 
John  and  Mary  (Northrup)Camp, 
great-granddaughler  of  Nicholas 
and  Sarah  (Beard)  Camp  and 
great  -  great  -  grand  -  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Camp  the  settler. 

Correction:  December  number,  1903, 
page  406,  answer  to  No.  28,  for 
Phebe  (Treat)  Canfield  read 
Phebe  (Crane)  Canfield. 

F.  A.  C. 

December  number  1903,  page 
405,  query  61  (k),  for  Silsby — 
Silsbre,  read  Silsby — Silsbee. 

G.  H.  S. 


FUND  FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  A  MONUMENT  TO 

THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 


HAS  it  ever  occurred  to  the  American  people  that  some  permanent 
memorial  is  due  to  the  American  Indian  ?  Such  a  memorial  might 
be  embodied  in  a  monument  which  should  be  most  appropriately 
erected  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  The  members  of  the  various  patriotic 
societies  throughout  the  country  and  all  persons  interested  are  invited  to 
correspond  regarding  it  and  suggestions  are  solicited  for  concerted  action  in 
the  matter;  especially  should  the  various  societies  of  Mayflower  descendants 
be  interested  in  furthering  the  movement,  recognizing,  as  they  do,  the 
valuable  aid  rendered  the  Pilgrims  by  the  Red-man,  and,  too,  the  friendly 
and  peaceful  relations  which,  for  the  greater  part,  existed  between  them. 
The  sympathies  and  co  operation  of  Old  Home  Week  Associations  through- 
out New  England  may  also  be  enlisted  in  the  enterprise. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  many  demands  of  a  similar  nature  upon 
societies,  therefore  we  make  no  suggestions  as  to  gifts  of  large  amounts^ 
but  hope  the  cause  may  meet  with  such  universal  support  that  small  amounts 
from  many  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  assure  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purpose. 

A  nucleus  fund  was  established  by  the  Old  Home  Week  Association  of 
Carver,  Mass.  (formerly  a  part  of  Plymouth),  last  July.  Receipts  will  be 
sent  for  all  money  contributed,  and  the  same  will  be  placed  on  deposit  in 
the  Society  for  Savings,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Many  have  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  movement,  and  will  give  their  support. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to 

HERBERT  RANDALL.  Treasurer. 

The  Connecticut  Magazine  Company, 

Cheney  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SONS   OF   THE   AMERICAN    REVOLUTION 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

Office  of  The  President-General,  745  Chapel  St., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Herbert  Randall, 

Dear  Sir:—!  have  duly  considered  the  suggestion  which  you  made  the 
other  day  to  me  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  North 
American  Indians  to  be  erected  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  near  the  place  where 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proposition  is  a  most  excellent 
one,  and  is  worthy  of  the  support  and  hearty  co-oi>eration  of  all  American 
patriotic  societies,  and  I  most  cordially  and  heartily  approve  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  hope  you  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  idea  successfully.  Your 
plan  ought  to  meet  with  encouragement  from  all  patriotic  citizens  in  New 
England,  which  I  believe  it  will. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  enterprise,  I  remain, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

EDWIN  S.  GREELEY, 

President'  General, 


'  *  I  am  going,  O  my  people, 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey. 
Many  moons  and  many  winters 
Will  have  come  and  will  have  vanished 
Ere  I  come  again  to  see  you. 
But  my  guests  I  leave  behind  me; 
Listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom, 
Listen  to  the  truth  they  tell  you ; 
For  the  Master  of  Life  has  sent  them 
From  the  land  of  light  and  morning." 
— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 


MARVELWOOD 

AN      ESTATE      OF      PRIMITIVE      FORESTS 


BY  GEORGE  V.  SMITH 


THE  SUBTLE  BEAUTIES  OF  NATURE 


ITHER  than  for  its  beautiful 
surroundings  and  command- 
ing situation,  Marvelwood, 
the  home  of  J.  M.  Griest 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  is  re- 
markable in  that  it  embraces  within 
its  domain  a  compact  body  of  wood- 
land nearly  six  hundred  acres  in  ex- 
tent, unbroken  by  a  public  road  or 
fence  and  without  a  single  house  or 
cultivated  field  to  mar  its  native  gran- 
deur, and  this  immense  estate  of  wild- 
land  is  entirely  included  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  largest  city  in 
Connecticut.  In  no  portion  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Plains  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  to  be  found  the  parallel 
of  Marvelwood  in  this  particular. 
From  the  main  entrance  on  Forest 
street  in  New  Haven  to  the  farthest 
western  boundarv  near  the  Town  line 
of  Woodbridge,  it  is  distant  exactly 
two  and  one-half  miles. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
land  of  which  Marvelwood  is  a  part 
has  remained  wild  since  the  founding 
of  the  New  Haven  Colony.  The  orig- 
inal proprietors  of  New  Haven  in 
common  with  other  early  settlements, 
were  particular  to  g^iard  their  wood- 
land privileges.  Fire  wood  was  con- 
sidered such  an  indispensable  com- 
modity to  the  comfort  of  the  early  in- 
habitants, that  they  at  once  took  meas- 
ures to  reserve  certain  sections  of  the 
outlying  wildland  to  be  owned  in  com- 
mon or  equitably  divided  among  the 
proprietors  for  purposes  of  supplying 
fuel  to  the  infant  settlement.  Every 
owner  of  land  in  the  village  either  had 
a  corresponding  ownership  in  the 
woods  to  the  west  of  the  settlement, 
or  else  had  a  right  in  common  with 
others  to  take  wood  from  the  common 
field.  This  wood  lot  was  early  desig- 
nated as  the  Westfield  Common  Field, 
and  is  so  referred  to  in  old  deeds  and 
records  of  the  New  Haven  Colony. 
In    ancient   maps   and    surveys   it   i§ 


designated  by  that  name,  and  many  of 
the  older  inhabitants  of  the  city  still 
refer  to  it  as  the  Westfield  Common. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  the  com- 
mon ownership  became  vested  in  in- 
dividuals, and  at  the  time  Mr.  Griest 
began  his  purchase,  there  were  more 
than  a  score  of  individual  owners. 
The  Marvelwood  estate,  while  not  co- 
extensive with  the  ancient  boundaries 
of  the  Common  Field,  embraces  nearly 
all  of  the  land  which  did  not  event- 
ually become  cut  up  into  farms  and 
cultivated  fields. 

In  location,  contour  and  nature  of 
soil,  the  greater  portion  of  this  im- 
mense estate  is  admirably  adsqpted  to 
primitive  forest  conditions.  Its  native 
beauty  and  grandeur  are  the  chief  de- 
ments of  its  picttiresqueness.  As  sim- 
plicity is  the  chief  element  of  the  sub- 
lime, therein  lies  the  chief  attraction 
of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  this  exten- 
sive estate.  Save  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  house,  and  where  nec- 
essary to  establish  drives  and  patliSy 
nature's  forces  are  permitted  to  ronq> 
unchecked  throughout  the  extent  of 
its  600  acres.  In  this  respect  its  own- 
er has  the  highest  instinct  of  an  artist 
At  best  the  most  skillful  designer  of 
landscape  effects  can  only  partially 
rival  the  exquisite  touch  given  to  a 
scene  by  the  hands  of  nature  itself. 
To  preserve  the  grandeur  of  a  native 
landscape  is  one  thing ;  to  love  and 
appreciate  it  is  another,  but  when  the 
two  concur,  the  highest  expression  of 
art  is  exemplified. 

The  constant  aim  of  the  owner  has 
been  to  preserve  its  primitive  aspect. 
One  may  search  in  vain  its  miles  of 
forest  wilds  for  artificial  display  or 
meaningless  grouping.  Every  rock, 
tree,  stream  and  pond  remains  today 
as  it  was  placed  by  the  Great  Archi- 
tect of  the  Universe.  No  human  dis- 
torting of  nature's  forces  has  been 
countenanced    in   the    laying    out    of 
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ihe  estate.  Only  in  remote  instances 
when  nature  presented  formidable  bar- 
riers to  access  to  a  certain  portion  of 
the  cfitatc,  have  ancient  rnads  niid 
paths  been  ahered  in  their  course. 

The  tendency  of  modern  architect- 
ural effect,  both  in  landscape  garden- 
ing and  in  the  rearing  of  homes,  is  to 
magnify  at  the  expense  of  nature. 
Most  home  builders  strike  a  false  note 
when  they  elaborate  upon  formality 
in  landscape  effect.  Nature  is  the  best 
and  surest  judge.  The  owner  of  Mar- 
veJvvood  has  dared  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  nature,  and  to  stubbornly 
refrain  from  employing  artificial  meth- 
ods to  attain  to  the  beautiful.  The  re- 
sult is  that  one  is  impressed  by  its 
simplicity  and  pauses  in  admiration 
before  the  silent  monuments  of  na- 
ture's own  handiwork. 

-Xowhcre  throughout  its  miles  of 
woodland,  can  one  find  a  flower,  shrub 
or  plant  which  is  not   indigenous  to 


the  soil.  Beyond  the  planting  of  a 
few  rods  of  hemlock  hedge  along  the 
nortJi  entrance,  not  a  single  slip  of 
vcgetatiou  has  boon  transplanted. 
Save  where  a  certain  hickory  grove 
near  the  house  needed  thinning  out 
to  preserve  it,  not  a  single  stick  of 
livng  timber  has  been  removed  from 
the  soil. 

Entering  from  the  street  one  ap- 
proaches the  house  at  a  distance  of 
300  yards  along  an  artificial  stone 
walk  which,  following  the  natural  as- 
cent of  the  land,  winds  among  count- 
less oaks,  hickories  and  hemlodcs. 
Following  the  walk,  and  at  times  leav- 
ing it  to  gain  a  less  precipitous  ascent, 
is  the  crushed  stone  driveway,  with 
cobble  gutters  and  grass  covered  sides. 

The  Jiickorj-  grove,  through  which 
the  walk  and  drive  enters,  is  a  land- 
mark in  the  western  end  of  the  city. 
It  remained  in  the  Dickerman  family 
continuously  for  more  than  200  years, 
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and  only  passed  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  family  when  acquired  by  Mr. 
GriesL  The  date  when  the  ancient 
grove  became  established  in  the  soil 
is  not  known.  To  use  the  language 
of  the  law,  —  "the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  the  contrary."  That  the 
early  colonial  proprietors  suffered  the 
trees  to  encroach  upon  cultivated  land 
is  attested  by  the  presence  of  corn 
rows,  which  are  still  traceable  in  reg- 
ular lines  at  intervals  through  the 
grove. 

Emerging  from  the  precincts  of  the 
grove  the  walk  enters  the  expansive 
lawn  in  its  approach  to  the  house. 
The  house  stands  in  a  vista  of  ancient 
trees,  mostly  chestnuts,  many  of  which 
are  more  than  four  feet  in  diameter, 
through  whose  friendly  avenues  of 
trunks  and  limbs  a  merry  company  of 
squirrels  labor,  rollick  and  scold,  fed 
and  protected  by  the  kind-hearted  pro- 
prietor. 


In  front  of  the  house  and  recedii^ 
from  it  in  every  direction,  gently  slop- 
ing toward  the  street  below,  is  a  car- 
pet of  lawn  of  nearly  three  acres  in 
extent  The  lawn  in  itself  presents  a 
field  of  matchless  beauty.  Unbroken, 
save  by  a  single  group  of  hemlocks,  it 
reaches  to  the  eastward  a  distance  of 
some  300  feet,  and  in  breadth  exceeds 
400  feet. 

The  group  of  hemlocks  which  studs 
the  lawn  to  the  left  of  the  house,  was 
set  forty  years  ago  bv  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Mitchefl  (Ik  Marvel), 
the  Dean  of  American  letters,  whose 
beautiful  estate  of  Edgewood  adjoins 
Marvelwood  on  the  south.  In  short, 
a  portion  of  Marvelwood,  particularly 
that  upon  which  the  house  stands, 
was  purchased  directly  of  Mr.  Mit- 
chell, and  for  nearly  half  a  century 
was  part  of  Edgewood. 

The  situation  of  the  house  is  beyond 
question  the  most  striking  feature  of 
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the    Marvelwood    estate.      From    the     blue  haze  of  a  New  England  sky,  re- 
rich  plateau  of  the  western  section  of     dines  in  endless  sleep  the  stony  coun— 


the  city,  the  land  quickly  ascends  to 
the  crest  of  the  hill  which  entirely 
bounds  the  view  of  the  western  hori- 
zon. About  200  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  im- 
mediate elcvalion,  slanils  the  costly 
edifice  of  .Marvelwood.  The  house 
faces  the  cast  ainio.st  as  truly  as  the 
needle  points  to  the  north.  The  first 
rays  of  the  sun  bathe  the  house  and 
its  surroundings  in  a  glow  of  golden 
light,  and  reaching  through  the  tree- 
tops,  mellows  the  western  landscape 
long  before  the  dwellers  in  the  valley 
belnw  behnld  its  beaius. 

To  the  iHirth.  and  only  a  short  aerial 
mile  rcninvcd.  h  the  abrujit  precipice 
of  West  Rock,  the  hislnric  eminence 
which  has  the  pnmd  ilislinction  of 
haviuR  once  .sheltered  two  of  the 
judges,  whose  diTrec  of  death  .sent 
Charles  Stuart,  King  01  England,  to 
an  ignoble  death  in  Whilchall.  l'\tr 
over  against  the  north,  framed  in  tlie 


tenace  of  the  "Sleeping  Giant,"  the 
guardian  spirit  of  Mount  C^rmel, 
whose  towering  summit,  reaching  far 
out  to  sea,  gladdens  the  heart  of  the 
homeward  bound  sailor. 

To  the  south  the  eye  follows  the 
long  expansive  Ixisom  of  the  Sound, 
flecked  with  the  masts  and  sails  of 
commerce,  and  far  beyond  the  white 
dnnies  and  cliffs  of  Long  Island.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  towering 
heavenward,  its  whiteness  glistening 
in  the  summer  sun,  lifts  the  historic 
old  lighthouse,  whose  friendly  light  of 
welcome,  long  since  burned  out,  once 
guided  to  a  safe  harbor  the  mariners 
of  old.  laden  with  the  riches  of  the 
Indies. 

To  the  east,  spread  before  the  eye 
like  a  huge  panorama  lies  the  City  of 
l-^lms,  and  miles  beyond  the  range  of 
vision 

"  Girt  by  green  and  silent  mountains." 
To   the   rear   of   the   house   the   land 
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sharply  descends,  and  we  enter  the 
vale  of  beeches,  whose  frosty  trunks 
are  scarred  and  seamed  with  dates  and 
initials  of  bygone  knights  and  ladies. 
Ascending  again  we  follow  ancient 
roads  and  trails  and  unexpectedly  em- 
erge upon  a  rocky  eminence,  400  feet 
above  the  distant  city,  and  our  eye 
again  beholds  the  panorama  mellowed 
by  the  increasing  distance. 

Crossing  and  recrossing  the  estate 
and  intersecting  each  other  upon  every 
hand  are  innumerable  old  wood  roads 
and  trails,  many  of  which  have  long 
since  become  ovei^rown  with  grass 
and  brush.  Even  thouf^  the  neigh- 
boring forest  is  fast  encroaching  upon 
the  old  roads  they  still  hold  their 
course  through  the  estate,  and  turning 
into  them  the  stroller  gains  a  view 
down  an  avenue  of  noble  tree  trunks 
and  in  the  distance  is  outlined  the  ce- 
dar-capped mountains. 

Mr.  Griest  is  devoting  much  time 
and  expense  to  the  clearing  of  the  old 
road  ways  to  permit  of  carriage  driv- 
ing through  the  estate.  Already  more 
than  nine  miles  of  the  old  wood  roads 
have  been  cleared  out  and  widened  to 
permit  of  easy  passage.  When  the 
present  scheme  of  road  ways  is  com- 
pleted there  will  be  fifteen  miles  of 
drives  almost  entirely  improved  upon 
the  ancient  foundations.  Many' of  these 
wood  roads  took  their  origin  in  Indian 
trails  as  evidenced  by  deeds  and  rec- 
ords. In  Colonial  times  .the  main  tho- 
roughfare to  the  Naiigatuck  valley 
crossed  the  western  end  of  the  estate, 
now  an  abandoned  grass-covered  track 
through  the  woods.  Tradition  says  it 
followed  a  well  established  Indian 
trail,  the  same  trail  over  which  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  powerful  Mohawk 
tribe  annually  made  their  journey  into 
the  county  of  the  Pequots  to  levy  tri- 
bute upon  that  unfortunate  and  less 
powerful  nation. 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  estate,  now 
thickly  studded  with  noble  forest  trees, 
many  of  them  at  least  a  century  old  is 
the    evidence    that    some    courageous 


Puritan  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  reduce  a  portion  of  the  soil  to  cul- 
tivation. In  and  out  among  the  trees, 
as  in  the  case  i^f  the  hickory  grove  near 
the  house,  can  be  seen  traces  of  a  corn 
field  and  dend  furrows  left  by  the 
plow.  Standing  in  the  rows  and  fur- 
rows are  immense  oaks,  chestnuts  and 
maples,  many  of  them  two  feet  and 
more  in  diameter. 

About  a  year  ago  workmen  upon 
the  roads  had  occasion  to  remove  a 
portion  of  a  dismantled  stone  wall,  the 
laborious  work  of  an  early  proprietor. 
Incorporated  in  the  material  of  the 
wall  was  found  a  moss-covered  stone 
upon  which  the  following  inscription 
was  rudely  but  plainly  cut, 

"  Ubrty.     1776.  N.  H." 

The  natural  beauty  of  Marvelwood 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  several  brooks 
which  find  their  source  in  innumerable 
springs  bursting  from  the  wooded 
hillsides.  Roaring  brook,  rightly  nam- 
ed, is  a  tumultuous  stream  rushing 
through  ravines,  foaming  and  bound- 
ing over  boulders  to  at  length  unite 
its  crystal  waters  with  a  series  of  lakes. 
Mile  brook,  though  less  boisterous  is 
none  the  less  picturesque.  It  picks  its 
way  through  long  stretches  of  primi- 
tive forest,  bathing  the  roots  of  an- 
cient trees  with  the  purity  of  its  wat- 
ers, and  flowing  onward  serves  as  a 
never  failing  supply  of  pure  water  to 
an  ice  pond. 

The  owner  of  Marvelwood  has  nev- 
er made  an  effort  to  stock  the  estate 
with  game.  The  plan  is  to  foster  and 
protect  the  native  game  rather  than 
to  import  from  other  sources.  All  the 
native  game  birds  and  animals  abound, 
and  as  no  hunting  is  permitted  upon 
the  estate  the  increase  is  noticeable. 
During  the  past  year  several  deer  have 
been  seen  and  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
estate  it  is  believed  that  they  will  soon 
become  numerous. 

Marvelwood  is  thus  an  estate  of 
peaceful  wilds.  The  brooks  course 
onward  unpolluted;  the  song  birds 
nest  in  peace  in  the  tree  tops ;  the  noble 
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game  birds  and  animals  tread  the  car- 
pet of  the  forest  unmolested  by  man; 
the  stately  trees  proudly  rear  their 
heads  unscarred  by  the  axe.  It  is  a 
noble  monument  to  the  good  taste  of 


him  who  worships  at  the  shrine  of  na- 
ture, and  who  lives  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  trees,  the  birds, 
the  beast  of  the  wild,  and  joys  in  the 
love  of  nature's  handiwork. 


KVURY  THOUGHT  AND  FEEl^ING  IS  A  PAINTING  STROKE, 
IN  THE  DARKNESS,  OF  OUR  LIKENESS  THAT  IS  TO  BE;  AND 
OUR  WHOLE  LIFE  IS  BUT  A  CHAMBER,  WHICH  WE  ARE 
FRESCOING  WITH  COLORS  THAT  DO  NOT  APPEAR  WHILE 
BEING  LAID  ON  WET,  BUT  WHICH  WILL  SHINE  FORTH 
AFTERWARDS,   WHEN  FINISHED  AND  DRY 

HENRY   WARD   BEECHER 


WINSTED— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN   IDEAL  TOWN 

STORY  OK  ITS  GROWTH  FROM  THE  DAYS  WHEN  IT 
WAS  A  PART  OF  THE  NORTHWEST  WOODS  AND  FELL 
INTO  THE  CONTROL  OF  HARTFORD— THE  SETTLEMENT 
ON  THE  BRIDLE  PATH  BECOMES  A  PROSPEROUS  MANU- 
FACTURING  CENTER— HISTORICAL  ARTICLE 


BY 

ROBERT    S.    HULBERT 

Mr.  Hulbert  testifies  to  the  thrift  of  Winsted,  Connecticut,  from  his  experience  as  a  recorder  of  its 
progress  while  the  editor  of  one  of  its  leading  newspapers.  He  was  bom  at  West  Winsted,  April  6, 1854, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Winsted.  He  attended  the  Williston  Seminary  at 
Kasthampton.  Mass.,  and  was  gfraduated  Iroin  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale  University  in  the 
class  of  1878.  Prom  1893  to  1895  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Winsted  Daily  Herald,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  in  active  newspaper  work  and  civil  engineering.  Mr.  Hulbert  is  a  member  of  the  Connecticnt  Civil 
Engineers  and  Surveyors  Association  and  has  been  a  follower  of  the  profession  much  of  the  time  since 
1878.  As  a  contributor  to  the  Hartford  Courant,  and  other  publications,  on  I^itchfield  County,  he  is  to-day 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  his  home  town.  The  illustrations  used  in  the 
article  are  from  photographs  by  K.  T.  Sheldon.  P.  H.  De  Mars,  T.  M.  V.  Doughty,  Harry  D.  Penney 
and  others.  Several  of  the  plates  are  used  by  courtesy  of  the  Central  New  England  Division  of  The  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.— ^<///<7r 
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NSTED,  whose  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Alpha  of 
Winchester  and  the  Omega 
of  Barkhamsted,  is  a  Bor- 
ough lying  within  the  former  township, 
close  to  the  line  which  divides  it  from 
the  latter.  It  is  a  growing,  beautiful, 
hill-encircled  village  with  characteristics' 
of  which  its  citizens  are  proud,  and 
which  —  so  the  more  enthusiastic  believe 
—  differentiate  it  greatly  from  all  other 
places. 

This  belief  may  arise  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  the  Town  of  Winchester, 
though  comparatively  young  —  of  its 
neighbors  in  Litchfield  county,  only 
Colebrook  is  of  lesser  age  —  has  a  his- 
tory which  has  been  unusually  well  told, 
and  which  seems  to  warrant  a  certain 
optimism. 

It  was  fortunate  in  being  the  birth- 
place and  life-long  residence  of  a  man, 
accomplished  and  educated,  who  gath- 
ered the  town's  history  into  the  in- 
valuable "Annals  of  Winchester."  Its 
author,  John  Boyd,  was  born  in  Win- 
sted in  1799.  His  father  was  James  Boyd, 


who,  with  his  partner,  Benjamin  Jenkins, 
composed  the  firm  of  Jenkins  &  Boyd, 
"the  pioneer  manufacturers  of  Winsted." 

John  Boyd  graduated  in  1821  from 
Yale  College.  He  afterwards  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New 
Haven  County  in  1825.  From  1827  to 
1853  he  was  himself  a  manufacturer  in 
Winsted,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J. 
Boyd  &  Son,  except  for  the  last  three 
years,  during  which  he  carried  on  the 
business  for  himself.  He  filled  many 
public  offices.  He  was  a  representative 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  1830  and 
1835;  county  commissioner  in  1840,  1849 
and  1850;  town  clerk  from  1829  to  1833, 
from  1837  to  1841  and  from  1855  to  1877; 
judge  of  probate  from  1854  to  1869,  when 
he  was  disqualified  by  age;  State  senator 
in  1854  and  secretary  of*  the  State  of 
Connecticut  from  1859  to  1861. 

During  all  his  career  his  tastes  appear 
to  have  been  literary  and  historical.  It 
was  while  he  was  yet  a  student,  that  he 
found  and  rescued  the  famous  Charter  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  from  its  immi* 
nent  fate  of  being  cut  up  and  becoming, 
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not  ignobly,  for  to  say  that  would  be  un- 
gallant,  but  incongruously,  —  part   of  a 

lady's     boniiPt.       Mr.     Boyd,     who     died 


Fhoto  by  Harry  H.  Pentiey 
WINCHESTKH—BUILT    BV    CALEB    BKACK   ON    HALL 
CBIUKKY    IS    ALL  THAT   NOW   RKUAIMS 

It  was  the  fear  of  losing  this  Charter, 
ith  all  that  it  meant  tu  t1  em,  which 
ive  tbe  people  of  Connec 
iiy  the  shock  which  they  experienced 
IJi.ii  the  arrival  at  Boston  of  Sir 
iiKid  Andros,  in  i68s,  to  i 
.'vcrnnu-ni  of  all   New  England. 

r,    indirectly,   had   much   to   do 
with    Wiiisitd's    future.      They    determ- 
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fl,  years  respeetfvely  in  which  Auslln'a  and  Balcnms  gri-it  mi))s  were  built— IttI 
urnpiki  wss  built  on  which  Win^iled  developed  lii  place  indlcaud-Drdwn  by  R 


tned  not  to  give  up  the  Charter  if  it 
could  be  avoided,  but  they  also  decided 
to  save  everything  else  possible  it  the 
Charter  should  be  taken  from  them. 
The  General  Court  immediately  con- 
vened for  action. 

Among  things   worlh   keeping  belong- 
I   the   Colony, 


cupi 


ed    land    of    I 


ralu< 


the 


;ern  corner  of  the  Colony,  in- 
ling  all  of  what  is  now  Litchfield 
nty  and  considerably  more.    To  save 


this  land  the  General  Court  hastily  gave 
ii  over,  after  a  fashion,  in  a  series  of 
grants  to  different  tovvns  in  the  Colony. 
The  action  proved  unnecessary  in  the 
sequel,  for  Andros  not  only  failed  to 
obtain  the  Charter,  thanks  to  the  re- 
puted incident  of  the  Charter  Oak,  but 
in  less  than  two  years  the  revolution  in 
England's  politics  brought  his  rule  in 
New  P'ngland  to  an  abrupt  end.  The 
conduct  of  affairs  in  the  Colony  was 
then    resumed    under    the    old    Charter, 


y»^fc^L  -^sAs^S^^^^T^rr  ^  1                            -^^^^^^^hI 

Kk  1  ^^^^V^B 

|i^^ii^  "^Hi 

p^Bl 
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■a  Hlgley  Tavern,  nlterwaid  V 
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nearly  .ns  licforiv  Any  i-xpcctalimis. 
however.  Ihiit  llii-  tinviis  would  hurry  t<> 
give  back  111  the  Oilony  tlic  buds  which 
had  been  dcoik-il  ti>  Ihein  against  a  ciin- 
tinRcncy  whifh  never  vanie,  proved  to 
be  of  ihe  sliifF  of  dreams.  The  favored 
H.wns  did  noihinK  of  [he  kind.  They 
kept  (juiel.  "l.-iid  low."  ns  the  expre.^siim 
is.  for  a  K'-'ieration.  and  then  caiilionily 
bcjtaii  ,T  set  of  inanxeiivres  designed  to 
perfect  their  lille  and  make  iheni  secure 

VVilhont    i'..!l..winK   the    details    of   tile 


'l"liey   had   a   corporate 

r  right   to  survey  the  lands  and 

e    divisiiin    among    themselves    when 

I'r  they  saw  lit.     They  took  their  timi 

r     it.     iind     it     was     1758    before     thi 

si     survey    and     report    of    the    divi 


kc 


n.  half  ,>f  liar 
."l^;n  lh<-  l.Tri 
■   Hartford,   wli. 


■  ,rc.   the  "i.ro- 
md    the   ..ther 
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■RIC  POWKR   FOR  W1N5TEU  IS  OENKRATKD— TCNXIS  V 
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-  '«iiJHil 

i 

Located  1 1 


MRMORIAL  POUNTAIN— GIF 
,o[B< 


by  e 


■ion  of  the  Winchester  lands  were 
made.  A  preliminary  valuation  had  been 
made  in  173^  when  New  Hartford  was 
appraised  at  fifteen  shillings  per  acre, 
Winchester  and  eastern  Harwinton  at 
ten  shillings,  and  Hartland  at  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence. 


i.  MARY  ANN  BI.AKB  HITCHBLL 

lew  la  looking  lowlrd  Pmrk  Hotel  end  lOBBCd 
vey  L.  Roberts 

Tlic  division  of  the  land  of  Winchester 
.vns  by  lottery,  a  drawing  being  held, 
md  the  town  was  legally  open  for  settle* 
iieiit.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pioneers 
verc  already  here. 

The  proprietors  had  lost  so  much 
inio  thai  the  towns  of  Norfolk,  Canaan 
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LT  BY  SOLOMON  ROCKWELL  IN  if 

nee  of  John  Boyd.  hislotiHn,  and  now  hom«  ol  Mi*"  Mar 


inssrr.n—nBriii.oPMEsr  or  j.v  wb.al  rown 


.     T. 

reath 

an<i  t 

('  rnst 

liridk 

p:Ulis 

e  (list.-i 

11-v  In 

one 

l.r.>ng 

111.- 

ther   1 

.[.ping 

along 

•k    11. 

Ihem 

II   ha<l 

-f  Wi 

tcr  uiii]  were  living  in  ihem  wlieii  tli« 
ilivisiim  >if  lands  was  made.  They  could 
nut  own  ihr  parlicntar  ground  on  whicli 
tlity  liad  built,  hut  some  of  them  had 
h.night  ■undivided  rights"  from  propric- 
tc)rs  who  had  grown  impatient  in  wait- 
ing for  the  division.  The  buyers  had 
iht-n  sqnatted  on  the  theory  that  they 
were  emitted  tn  land  somewhere  in  tbe 
t'lwn  and  might  a-j  well  locate  on  torncr 
l.if;  .in   tho   bridle  paths  as  anywhere. 
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St  »(  these  settlers  <ni 
path,  mentioned  in  the  recnriis,  was 
Caleb  Beach.  He  came  {r<ini  Goshen  atvl 
had  biiiight  nn  "'undivided  right"  in  Win- 
chester latids  (in  May  2r.  i?5o.  It  is 
said  (hat  he  did  iiol  intend  to  biiiUl  on 
his  Winchester  ptircliasc  bnl  snppiised 
when  he  put  up  his  shanty  that  he  was  in 
the  t'>wn  of  Giisheii.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
the  bnildins  pnivcd  lo  be  in  Winchester 
on  what  is  now  called  Mali  Meadnw.  not 
far  fnini'thc  Goshen  line.  The  original 
buildintf    was    replaced    some    time   later 


built  in  the 
town  iif  Winchester.  This  house  was 
standing  in  1899.  It  has  since  been 
blown  down  and  nothing  remains  except 
ihe  chimney.  Plans  arc  now  being  per- 
fected lo  mark  with  a  suitable  monument 
the  site,  and  it  is  possible  that  during 
the  year  the  town  will  vote  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose.  It  may  be  noted 
that  when  the  division  was  made  Mr 
Beach    received    the    land    on    which    his 


.Another 


table   settler   on   the   bridle 


HURLBCTBANK 

^ 

IvheD  Hiirlluit  Hank  was  Dreniitied  lu  1HS7  Itii:  firm  ol  S.  &  L.  Hurl 
tcrl1ien>-l)«  lir^lhatik  )iilM  issued  SHinorl  Knrlbul'a  ponrait  e 
irlhnl's  on  S3  M\\».  while  on  f^  hoK^h  ia  li.e  pictnrf  of  l,emiicl  Hiir 
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have    seemed,    that    he    would    probably 
hurriedly  liave  abandoned  his  plans  and 


ived  c 


I   the   [aire 


r.>l  proprieto, 
ingClvU  W«r 


ictiially  btiiii 


path  was  Adam  Mott,  whc 
a  -Public  Inn"  beside  it.  It  stood  near 
the  present  Hurlbiit  Cemetery  and  be- 
came somewhat  famous  in  later  years. 
At  first,  however,  it  was  but  a  rude  log 
house  with  a  roof  of  hemlock  bark,  and 
its  patronage  must  have  been  meager, 
furnished  largely  by  hnnters,  who  were 
frequent  visitors  to  these  woods. 

e  other  families,  (he  Gilberts,  the 

and    the    Prestons,    make    coni- 

o  far  as  known,  the  list  of  people 

n   Winchester   before   the   official 

division  of  the  lands  in  1758, 

It  would  have  been  an  unpromising 
prospect  for  one  who  might  have  come 
to  Winchesti^r  at  this  time  with  the  idea 
of  bnilding  a  city.  He  would  have  found 
a  rocky  wilderness  covered  with  forestS- 
in  which  hemlock  predominated;  with 
the  valley  of  Mad  river,  which  runs 
through  Ihe  center  of  the  present  Bor- 
ough iif  Winsled,  an  impassable  and 
tangled  morass.     So  uninviting  would  it 


pitabic  looking  lands,  which   lay  not   far 
away  to   the  south  and  west. 

Quite  likely,  indeed,  unfavorable  re- 
ports of  the  region  traveled  back  to 
the  Hartford  owners,  for  .not  one  of 
the  original  proprietors  ever  settled 
on  his  Winchester  holdings.  Never- 
theless, despite  inauspicious  appear- 
ances, the  growth  of  a  town  commenced 
a>  it  predestined.  About  1760.  the  travel 
i.vi'r  ilie  bridle  paths  became  so  large 
ih;it  the  General  Assembly  took  the  mat- 
ter of  roads  in  consideration,  and  in  1761 
the  ""Id  north  road"  was  built  to  super- 


Filleys, 
plete,  s 


r,  shel 


rry  Cooke,  poeleia — Pboto  by 


Photo  by  T.  M.  1 


sede  the  still  older  bridle  path  in  that 
part  iif  the  town,  and  in  1763  the  other 
bridle  path,  on  which  the  few  settlers 
had  located,  gave  way  to  the  "old  south 
road."  An  influx  of  settlers  began  and 
in  r768  there  were  at  least  "eighteen  fam- 
ilie>  coiitaiuinji  si\ly-two  souls"  within 
the    township,    mostly    living    along    the 

111    1771   there  were  Ihirty-lwo  families 
and  one  hutiilre<l  and  seventy-nine  souls 

uiven  as  (>SS.  The  majority  of  these 
livei!  near  (he  beautiful  section  of  the 
lowu  ku.iwn  now  as  Winchester  Center. 
or  the  Old  Society,  which  was  approach- 
ing the  zenith  of  its  importance  and  be- 
came the  scene  of  its  greatest  activity  a 
((uarter  of  a  century  later,  or  about  t8o.1. 
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M<.';iiuvIh1 

llii-   infanl 

village  ..f  Win- 

k-1   of   l.onn   Fimil.      There,   looking   out 

sli'il  Iki.I  Ik'( 

1  l.i.rii.     A  t 

inii  of  lllc  |>ioii- 

over    ihf    lako   as   it   lay   shining   in    the 

eers   ..11   tliv 

>i-mh  ruad 

seems.  by   sn.,u- 

^nnliRht,  iinKinchcd.   hut   quivering  as   if 

hap.--  Iiunti 

It!.   lisliuiK. 

.r   fxplorinR.- 

vihraiit  with  iaitnl  force,  aiul  noting  the 

(  have  |H- not  rule  (I  i 


ward  to  the  oni-       wild,   preciiiitous   gorge   down   which   its 
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builder,  niust  be  given  Ihc  honor  of  the 
litle,  "Fonnder  of  Winsted."  The  hardy 
old  pioneer,  reslless,  did  not  remain  in 
town.  His  subsequent  career  has  a 
touch  of  pathos  in  it.  but  that  is  another 

I'ive  or  six  years  after  David  Austin  of 
Ihc  South  Rnad  built  his  grist  mill  at  the 
r,ake,  John  Balconi.  a  dweller  on  the 
North  Road,  is  believed  to  have  built 
another    known    as    the     Doolittle    mill. 


"iecoDd  CoDgregt 


waters  tumbled  in  a  drop  of  150  feet  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  river 
below,  he  saw,  perhaps,  in  prophetic  vis- 
ion, the  future  Winsted  made  rich  by 
this  waiting  and  abundant  power.  At 
any  rate  he  saw  a  good  site  for  a  grist 
mill-  So  in  1771  he  hewed  a  cart 
path  from  the  Old  South  Road  '"through 
the  forest,  down  to  Sucker  Krook.  and 
over     the     hills    west     of    the    pond     to 


)utlet.- 


Thcr 


nill 


he  bui 
and  a  little  later  the 
in  which  he  lived, 
still  standing  and  in- 
.  the  first  frame  house 
nd   to   David   Austin,   it! 


y 

\ 

1 

near  the  present  William  L.  Gilbert 
Clock  Company's  works,  reaching  it  by 
a  road  down  Wallin's  Hill.  Around  these 
two  grist  mills,  separated  by  what  is  now 
the  heart  of  the  Borough  of  Winsted, 
but  by  what  was  then  two  miles  of  un- 
broken forest  and  thick  underbrush, 
with  probably  not  even  a  path  con- 
necting thcin.  small  clusters  of  houses 
(ircw  up;  later  a  bridle  path  from 
one  to  the  other  was  made  by  way 
of  the  present  Lake  street.  Hins- 
dale an.l  Wetmore  avenues  and  North 
Afain  street,  which  subsequently  devel- 
oped into  a  road.  In  1799  the  Green- 
woods turnpike  was  opened  from  New 
Hartford  to  Sheffield  and  a  part  of  it  be- 
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niciit.  fearlessly  advocated  by  the  living 
Chrislianity  of  boih  churches,  was  the 
lU'alhblow  of  sectarianism." 

Tlie  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the  per- 
^lumlity  uf  the  devil  have  greatly  waned 
>iiicc  the  days  of  Caleb  Beach  and  the 
ciliier  ]jiiincers,  btil  they  were  very  hving 
beliefs  then.  Mrs.  Beach  herself  had 
^onii;  i'X]KTii'iii-cs.  according  to  tradition, 
while  livin)f  in  the  eld  house  which  has 
beeci  piclLirc'l  as  the  tirsi  house  built  in 
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bill  ^hl.■  was  sick  for  a  while  and  after 
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dial  nnahle  to  do  her  daily  'stent.'   There 
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tt;i*  then  talk  r.f  an   evil  eye'  in  the  neigh- 
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b'lrhoiirl.  and  a  'spfir  upon  the  weaver's 
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-oiiuoiic     weaving     in     the     back     room 
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siarlled   them,  bnt  no  one  dared  investi- 
iiaie  ill   the  dark,      llj   the  time  the  fire- 

mmial    forbearance. 

The 

kiiMi  was  lijihled  and  they  had  gone  into 

■vemem  brought  the 

best 

the   weavinj-  room,   the   loom   was   silent 

i-n  of  the  two  orders 

into 

anil    lucked,    bnt    quite    a    strip    of   cloth 

iid  lilt  anti-slavery  n 

ovc- 

harl  been  CMmjiK-tcil  o[  a  dilTercnt  weave. 

IVI 

'^'V 

h-  . 
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sj«.r;',.^ 


the  work  <i|  ;i  iifw  Uaml.    When  they  had  hail  brushed  its  tail  in  the  snow.  " 
returneil    In    (he    from    room    the    same  And  all  this  was  not  so  very  long  ago. 

thing    happened   again,    and    then   again.  It   is   a    somewhat   remarkable   fact   that 

It  wa^  priinfiiniced  witchcraft,  and  there-  there  art   peiiple   Hving  today  who  have 

after  (he  weaver  worked  in  constant  fear,  srcn   every   ehnrch   edifice   ever   built   in 

hut  hurried  to  finish  the  cloth  and  it  was  the   town.     The   first  church   was  in  the 

ootnpleieci    the    evening    before    the    day  Old  Society.     Il  was  thirty  feet  long  by 

set  for  it.     During  the  night  the  treadles  twenty-four   wide,   with   nine   feet   posts, 

of   the   loom    were   heard   distinctly   sev-  It  was  built  in  i?69.     The  handle  of  the 

eral   times  and   in   the  morning  the  out-  door   of   this    church   is   now    owned   by 

side  door  was  wide  open   and   upon   the  Kllioi  B.  Bronsor  of  Winchester  Center, 

newly  fallen  snow  were  tracks  of  a  clo-  Ii    was    made    by    David    .Austin    in    his 

ven  hoof  and  marks  as  if  sotne  creature  blacksmith  shop  before  he  built  his  grist 


Dltd  April  l-l,  lixn— l-holo  )i>-  K.  T,  bheldon 
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cluin-h  was  afterwards  removed  from  its 
site  and  used  many  years  for  a  barn.  The 
secoiKl  church  in  the  Old  Society  was 
built  in  1785.  It  was  used  for  more  than 
lifty  years  before  a  stove  was  put  into  it, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  bai]d- 
ing.   which   was  dedicated  June  30,   1842. 

Thi-  lirst  meeting-house  in  Wins  ted 
Society  was  really  over  the  line  in  Bark- 
hanisled.  It  was  situated  on  Watlin's 
Hill  and  was  used  but  a  short  time. 

In  1800  the  First  Congregational 
church  was  built.  It  was  moved  and  re- 
niiidelcd  about  rSjO  and  was  nsed  until 
lOOT.  when  the  new  church  was  erected. 
The  lirst  Methodist  church  was  on  Spen- 
cer street  and  is  now  a  tenement  house. 
The  prcseut  Methodist  church,  which  is 
siMin  111  give  place  to  the  one  now  being^ 
iMiilt.  was  erected  in  1833-  St.  James 
Kpiscopal  church  was  consecrated  in  the- 
fall  of  1848.  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  church 
was  lirst  used  in  1853-  The  Second  Con- 
grcRational  church  was  dedicated  in 
1857  and  used  until  iSgg,  when  the  new- 
church  was  finished.  The  Baptist  church 
was  built  in  1889  and  remodeled  in  1902. 
A  Second  Advent  chapel  was  built  about 
1890  but  was  not  well  supported  and  is 
now   made  over  into  a   tenement   house. 

The  material  i>rc!SpiTily  of  the  i-om- 
munity  upon  which  all  <ithcr  progress, 
fven   reliRious.   i^   undoubtedly  more    or 


mill  in  Winstcd,  and  is  stamped  with  bis 
initials  and  the  date.  [769.  Near  the 
church  wa.'i  a  Sabbath  Day  house,  where 
people  could  warm  Ihcniselves  and  eat 
llicir  lu.uhooii  cluriiiK  ~"  ' 
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leas  dependent,  came 
its  valuable  water  po 
time  ihat  David  Aust 
mill,  Richard  Smith, 
built  a  forge  at  what 


Winsted  from 
r.  About  the 
built  his  grist 
I  Englishman, 
now  Roberts- 
amstcd,  near  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Winchester.  At  this 
forge  pig  iron  was  refined,  which  was 
brought,  in  saddle  bags  at  first,  thirty 
miles  from  the  mines  in  Salisbury. 
Other   forges,   obtaining  pig   iron   from 


the 


boilt 


I     the 


vicinity.  Between  1800  and  1812 
at  least  were  built  in  Winchester,  some 
on  the  lake  stream,  between  the  lake  and 
Mad  river,  and  others  on  the  river.  At 
one  of  these  forges,  at  a  later  date,  Gen- 
eral H.  A.  Harvey,  the  inventor  of  Har- 
veyized  armc>r  for  battleships,  carried 
on  business  nnder  the  name  of  the  Har- 
vey Iron  &  Steel  Co,  All  of  the  old 
forges  have  passed  away  and  their  sites 
are  occupied  by  other  buildings.  The 
last  one,  the  Timothy  Hulbert  forge. 
was  torn  down  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
But  for  half  a  century  the  forges  did 
valiant  work  in  the  building  of  the  town. 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  scythe 
shops,  which  were  started  in  1792  by 
Benjamin    Jenkins    of    Bridgewatcr    and 


JUDGS  AUGUSTUS  H.  FENN 
Born  FlymoDlh.  Cono.,  Jan.  18,  1HM-CIf1I  W«r 
velcran— Judge  o(  Suprcmi  Court  for  eight  ye*r» 
—Died  Wlostfd.  Sepl.  12. 18BI 

James  Boyd  of  Windsor,  under  the  name 
of  Jenkins  &  Boyd,  they  gave  to  Win- 
sted  what  may  well  be  styled  its  "Iron 
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In  the  article  which  follows,  on  the  in- 
dustrial progress  o(  Ihc  town  will  bi- 
{Quiid,  in  more  detail,  the  history  oi 
these  early  manufactures. 

Many  events  in  the  town's  history  ac- 
companied the  rise  of  its  manufactures. 


The  tirst  town  meeting  of  Winchester 
was  held  July  2i.  1771.  The  oldest  as- 
sfssmeiil  li^t  "i  the  town  in  existence 
was  made  in  1783.  On  it,  the  Win- 
i-hfster  StH-itly".<  property  fooled  up 
*:4,J4J-iJs-<)il  and  the  Winsfed  Society's 
£1.4^5-1  Js-i»il.  The  latter's  growth  was 
already  hecuming  important,  and  in  1786 
an  effort  was  made  to  form  a  separate 
iuciirporaifd  town  by  uniting  the  east- 
i-rly  pari  of  Whn-hcster  and  the  westerly 
pari  'A  liarkhiimsted,  but  this  plan  fail- 
i-il.  Ill  i7'x>  it  wa-  voted  in  town  meet- 
iuR  111  "el  otT  and  incorporate  the  So- 
lit'ly  of  Wiiisied  into  a  separate  town 
ircim  Ihi-  I'lwii  i<i  Winchester,  but  the 
ilciicral  Assembly  'failed  to  pass  the  act 
ipf  ini-oriioralinn."  In  1799  Winsled  had 
priiwri  siilVicicntly  to  cause  ihc  town  to 
v.m-  thai  one-lhird  of  the  town  meetings 
hv  held  ai  the  house  of  Horace  Higley 
(ilie  HiKk'v  Tavern,  just  built)  and  in 
i«o8  it  was  voted  to  hold  one-half  of 
tlie  mcetint;-;  in  Winsted.  In  1810  the 
;i»essm.'iLt  list  gave  Winsted  $13,747.03. 
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and    the    Old    Society    $17.39832-      The  Center    was    also    abolished.     The    Old 

two  parts  ii{  the  town  were  nearing  the  Hill  settlement  still  exists,  catching  the 

lime  when  the  child  should  become  as  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  and  look- 

sircmg  as  the  parent.  The  famous  Fourth  ing  westward  over  splendid  vistas  i 


of  July  celebration  on  the  Green  i 
may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  the  culmi- 
nation of  Winchester  Center's  glory. 
Thereafter,  though  it  had  a  long  era  of 
prosperity,  it  was  subsidiary  in  import- 
aiifc  lo  the  growing  village  in  the  east. 
Strong  men  it  had,  indeed,  most  promi- 
nent among  them  the  widely  known 
Hurlbuts,  merchants,  farmers  and  drov- 
ers, from  whom  old  John  Brown  bought 
rattle.  I-emucI  Hurlbut  having  "intro- 
duced upon  his  farm  the  pure  Devon 
bri'ed  of  cattle,  the  first  of  this  beauti- 
ful and  serviceable  stock  ever  brought 
into  the  Slate." 

.\fler  tSlo  one-half  the  town  meetings 
were  held  for  a  lime  in  Winchester  Cen- 
ter; then  only  one-third;  linally.  about 
1840,  this  third  was  given  up  and  all 
town  meetincs  since  have  been  held  in 
Winsted.  In  i860,  the  long-established 
custom  of  si'Iectintj  one  candidate  for 
representative  to  the  General  .\ssembly 
from  the  Old  Society  and  one  from  Win- 
sted, and  of  holding  a  caucus  in  each 
place,  was  also  broken.  Thereafter  all 
caucuses  were  held  in  Winsted  and  about 
1865  the  separate  tax  list  for  Winchester 


dreamy    mountains,    and    there 


I  TorTlnefoid,  CoBD.,  Dec,  II 
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prospect  that  the  new  era 
homes  (or  the  dwellers  in  cities  may 
bring  it  a  great  prosperity  in  the  future, 
but  whoever  drives  over  the  road  from 
Winchester  Center  to  "Danbury  Quar- 
ter,"  once   the   most   populous   street   in 


town,  will  see  a  long  line  of  a 

lars   overgrown  with   briers,   which   tell 

a   story  of  olden   days  which   will  never 

The  century  dating  from  the  building 
of  David  Austin's  mill  and  of  the  organ- 
i:tation  of  the  town  of  Winchester,  July 
22,  I77r,  ended  in  1871,  and  that  year 
saw  the  town's  centennial  celebration. 
Two  years  later  the  Annals  of  Winches- 
icr  were  published.  Since  Ihen.  though 
oiilj'  the  third  part  of  another  century 
h,is   passed,   the   population   of   the   town 


H    I 


>nditions 


k:",.*. 


d  by  ihe  same  direct 
■e  should  lind  that  it  had  more 
[it  pace  with  the  increase  of  pop- 
That  century  was  one  of  man's 
Winsted,  and  its  products  were 
of  iron,  hard  and  homely.  The  thirty- 
three  years  have  limught  many  modifi- 
cations. Some  of  Ihe  old  industries  have 
di.iappearcd.  More  ductile  metals,  more 
easily  worked,  made  into  beautiful 
shapes  and  shining  with  bright  plating, 
go  out  from  its  factories.  Soft  wool  is 
(he  material  used  in  two  large  establish- 
ments; silk  in  brilliant  colors  is  the  sole 
output  of  another,  and  in  these  factories 
many  girls  are  employed  in  clean  and 
well-paid  work.     Winsted  has  become  s 
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town  of  remarkably  varied  manufactures, 
so  much  so  as  to  hold  an  ajmost  unique 
position    in    this   respect   for   a    town   of 


Along  in  the  seventies,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  New  Winsleti,  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  limit  to,  the 
amount  of  power  which  could  be  de- 
rived from  Long  Lake  was  nearly  reach- 
ed. When  David  Austin  erected  his  mill 
in  1771,  he  built  a  wooden  dam  which 
raised    the    lake    about    four    feet    high- 


tem  was  established,  the  Borough,  by 
authorization  of  the  legislature,  raised 
the  dam  another  four  feet.  Yet  in  many 
years  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water,  and 
it  was  recognized  that  not  more  reser- 
voir capacity,  but  more  water  to  fill  the 
existing  reservoir  must  be  provided.    For 


Born  A  Den  It  M.  18 
Thoram  M.  Cl»tk,  1 
— Auoclated  wllh  S 
Hartford  Couranl  ■ 


«lh,  J.I 


er  than  its  natural  level.  About  1806 
this  dam  gave  way  during  a  freshet,  bul 
the  break  had  been  expected  and  wa$ 
repaired  temporarily,  averting  disaster. 
The  same  year  a  new  dam  was  built, 
made  of  two  walls  of  stone,  tilled  solid 
between,  wide  enough  for  a  roadway 
along  the  top.  This  new  dam  was  a 
foot  higher  than  the  old  one.  Again  in 
i860,  when  the  Borough  waterworks  sys- 
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1  the  spring 
as  formed, 
I   1880  prov- 


not  fill  to 

freshets.  A  bold  plan 
which  preliminary  surveys 
ed  to  be  practicable.  Estimates  of  cost 
varying  little  from  actual  later  results, 
were  made.  Ten  years  elapsed  after 
these  surveys  before  the  construction  be- 
gan. Then,  hy  will  of  the  late  William 
I,.  Gilbert,  $50,000  were  given  for  the 
purpose,  and  with  that  amount  as  a  nu- 
cleus, the  Borough  of  Winsted  complet- 
ed in  1894.  a  lastitiR  monument  to  its 
energy.  Hricfly.  a  tunnel  six  feet  high 
and  six  feet  wide  was  bored  through 
,1,JSJ  feet  of  solid  granite  and  gneiss 
rock,  and  through  this  limnel  from  a 
feeding  reservoir,  water  which  formerly 
ran  to  waste  down  Mad  river  is  poured 
into  Crystal  Lake  (formerly  'Little 
P<ind'>  anil  from  this  by  its  natural  out- 
let, through  Sucker  Brook  into  High- 
land (formerly  Long)  Lake.  At  the  same 
lime  the  storage  capacity  was  increased 
by  raising  Crystal  Lake  by  a  dam,  and 
pipes  were  laici  to  this  lake,  ,ioo  feet  a- 
bove  the  level  of  Main  street,  from  the 
Hor.iuK'h  walerwi.rks  system,  which 
formerly  (00k  iis  supply  from  Highland 
Lake. 


H  important  event 
in  the  industrial  history  of  Winsted  dur- 
ing ihc  last  thirty  years. 

We  come  now  to  a  splendid  factor  in 
the  town's  development  —  the  gifts  of 
public  -  spirited  citizens,  benefactions 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  industrial 
changes,  have  transformed  the  town 
since  the  "Annals"  were  written.  Wil- 
liam L.  Gilbert,  whose  gifts  made  the 
tunnel  a  possibility,  gave  also  to  Win- 
sted the  Gilbert  Home  and  the  Gilbert 
Schiiol.  two  institutions  endowed  with 
over  a  half-million  dollars  each;  the  one 
situated  on  a  commanding  position  on 
a  hill  in  the  west  part  of  the  village, 
owning  a  tract  of  land  of  over  mo  acres; 
the  other  a  massive  building  facing  "the 
Green"  in  East  Winsted.  The  Home  is 
a  refuge  for  friendless  and  poor  chil- 
dren; the  school  is  an  institution  otTer- 
iug  free  to  residents  of  Winsted,  and  to 
others  for  a  small  tuition  fee,  the  ad- 
vantages not  only  of  the  best  high 
-ehools,  but  of  further  advanced  study. 
It  is  perhaps  true  that,  up  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  Gilbert  School,  Winsted  had 
hardly  kept  pace  in  its  public  schools 
with  the  general  progress  along  the  line. 
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There  had  been  able  teachers  and  the 
schools  had  advanced,  but  the  old  sec- 
tional feeling  had  retarded  the  move- 
ment. Some  excellent  private  schools, 
notably  the  Winchester  Institute,  found- 
ed in  i8s8  by  the  Rev.  Ira  Peltibone, 
and  continued  with  changes  until  about 
t885,  had  done  good  work,  but  Iheir  ad- 
vantages were  not  open  to  all.  In  later 
years  the  graded  public  schools  had  done 
the  best  possible  under  the  conditions. 
But  with  one  stride,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Gilbert  School  in  189S.  Winslcd  step- 
ped to  an  advanced  position  in  education- 
al ranks.  The  graded  schools,  freed  (rotn 
high  school  obligations,  are  able  (o  con- 
centrate their  energies  on  thorough 
preparation  for  the  new  school  and  its 
excellent  courses. 

William  L.  Gilbert  was  a  native  of 
Litchfield,  where  he  was  born,  a  fanner's 
son,  in  1806.  He  remained  on  the  farm, 
securing  a  district  school  education  only, 
till  he  was  twenty-two  years  old.  Then 
his  instincts  led  him  from  the  farm  to 
business.  He  went  to  Bristol,  and  bor- 
rowing $300,  began,  with  a  brother-in- 
law,  the  manufacture  of  parts  of  clocks 
for  other  concerns.  In  1841  he  came 
to  Winsted  and  with  others  bought  the 
Riiey  Whiting  Clock  Works  on  the  his- 
toric site  of  the  Doolittle  Mill.  Nearly 
a  half  century  later  he  died,  having  built 
the  largest  business  in  Winsted.  and 
having  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  left 
the  greater  part  ot  it  to  do  good  for  the 
town  in  which   he  lived. 

The  educational  awakening  of  Winsted 
was  also  helped  in  1874  by  Mrs.  Delia 
Ellen  Rockwell  llcardsley.  widow  of  El- 
liott Beardsley.  who  gave  into  the  hands 
of  trustees  $10,000  for  the  founding  of  a 
library.  For  Iwenty-tivc  years  the 
books  were  in  a  pleasant  room  in  the 
Beardsley  building.  Before  his  death  in 
1897-  the  late  Jenisoti  J.  Whiling  began 
the  construcuon  of  the  Memorial  1,1-" 
brary.  The  building  was  completed  af- 
ter his  death  by  Mrs.  Whiting,  and  with 
the  lot  on  which  it  stands,  representing 
a  total  outlay  of  about  $20,000,  was 
given  to  the  town  for  the  reception  of 
lihr.iries.     The  Beardsley  Library,  whose 


funds  had  been  augmented  by  a  gift  ol 
$1,000  from  Miss  Martha  Beardsley 
her  death,  and  by  $600  given  by  Rufufr" 
R.  Holmes  of  Winsted,  was  placed  in 
the  building.  The  town  then  voted  an 
appropriation  of  $1,500  annually,  to  meet, 
with  other  expenses,  those  for  which  a 
smnll  fee  had  been  charged,  and  the 
books  in  the  library  were  made  free  to 
the  puhiic. 

Standing  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in 
the  center  of  Winsted  is  a  square  lower 
of  native  gray  rock.  On  the  top  is  a 
massive  figure  of  a  soldier.  The  lil 
of  the  tower  are  simple  but  grai 
The  whole  gives  an  effect  of 
beauty  and  is  the  most  striking  sin 
lure  in  the  town.  It  is  Winslcd's  Irtbi 
lo  the  soldier  dead  of  (he  Ci 
On  tablets  in  the  tower  are  inscribed  ibl 
names  of  those  who  died  for  the  Uuioa:^ 
This  impressive  and  unique  memorial 
was  made  possible  by  money  raised  in 
various  ways  and  by  many  contributors, 
prominent  among  them  being  Henry 
Gay  and  Mrs.   Maria  Brown. 

On  another  hill-top.  less  than  a  half- 
mile  from  Memorial  Park  and  the  Sol- 
diers' Monument,  is  another  edifice  e- 
rccted  through  money  furnished  in  great 
part  hy  public-spirited  individuals.  ^  and 
the  Litchfield  County  Hospital  of  Win- 
chester,  opened   in   190;.   is   proving   iine 

n-irthwcslern  Connecticut.  The  grounds 
on  which  the  building  stands  and  $.2,500 
additional,  were  given  by  Mrs.  Julia  A. 
Batcheller  Mrs.  Maria  Brown  left  by 
her  will  $5,000  for  furnishing  a  hospital: 
the  late  Frederick  B.  Griswold  bequeath- 
ed a  fund  of  $40,000  to  become  available 
in  the  future,  and  Mrs.  Mary  B,  Mix 
gave,  hy  her  will,  $8,000.  Two  unknown 
donors  have  given  $5,000  each  for  tht 
founding  of  free  beds,  and  many  persons 
yet  living  have  contributed  amounts 
ranging  fmrn  $too  to  $2,500  each. 

.-V  mile  away  from  the  hospital,  on  lh« 
Green  in  East  Winsted,  is  the  Memorial 
Fountain,  given  by  Mrs.  Mary  .\nn 
Blake   Mitchell. 

There  has  been  purposely  left  for  the 
l.-Lst   ill   this   recital,   a   legacy   which    has 
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bee,  LotiR  Island,  Saratoga,  and  many 
other  batikfiftd*  .  Scarcely  a  ves- 
tige is  f..iind  ion  the  muster  and  pay- 
rolls) of  itic  'crvice  of  drafted  militia  re- 
peatedly LMllf'l  ovit  from  Litchfield  coun- 
ty to  Danhiiry,  Hor^ie  Neck.  Long  Island. 
Pcekskil),  ii.iii  uilior  [loiiii*  on  the  Norih 
river  during  ihe  long  protracted  struggle 
for  the  possrssioii  of  the  Highlands. 
Probably  no|  an  aWe-bodicd  mnn  nf  the 
town  failed  of  beinK  called  out  niore  tbai) 
once  on  this   harassing  duty." 

.\nd  to  this  summary  of  the  day*  of 
'76.  niigbt  be  added  Mr,  Boyd's  vivid 
account  of  the  effect  in  Winsted,  made 
by  the  aniioiiiK-eitieni  of  the  news  of  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sunipler  in  1861.  and  ih* 
long  and  honorable  record  of  Winches- 
ter's part  in  the  Civil  War. 

There  are  records  other  than  those 
of  war  where  names  will  be  found  which 
shed  lustre  on  the  town.  John  Boyd, 
Secretary  of  State  from  1859  to  1861 ; 
William  S.  Holabird.  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor from  i84i  to  1844;  Augustus  H. 
Fenn,  Jnclgc  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Connecticut  from  1893  to  his  death  in 
1897:  and  Lorrin  A.  Cooke,  Governor  of 
■  the  Slate  from  1898  to  1900;  —  are  a- 
mong  those  who  have  been  politically 
honored. 

Of  the  literary  world.  Edmund  C. 
Stcdman  and  Rose  Terry  Cooke  have 
lived  and  written  in  Winsted,  as  have 
:i1so  such  newspaper  men  as  Thomas 
M.  CLirkc,  Stephen  A.  Hubbard,  and 
Theodore    F,   Vaill. 

But  linally.  lo  all  these  human  inter- 
t■st^  dial  invol  the  town,  there  is  added 
ihi-  i-hnrni  nf  a  marvellous  scenery  which 


opened  for  the  pleasure  a 
of  the  people  the  remarkable  natural 
beauty  of  Winsted.  Forbidding  as  the 
wilderness  might  have  seemed  for  the 
building  of  a  city  when  the  forests  were 
unbroken  and  trackless,  it  has  become 
of  the  utmost  beauty  today.  The  be- 
quest by  Harvey  Wakefield  of  $10,000 
to  the  town  of  Winchester  for  any  pub- 
lic use  desired,  was  devoted  by  vole  of 
the  town  to  building  a  driveway  around 
Highland  Lake.  .\s  soon  as  the  road 
was  hnished  the  erection  of  summer  cot- 
tages began,  and  this  movement  was  ac- 
celerated by  the  construction  of  a 
branch  electric  railway  to  the  eastern 
shore.  The  "Boulevard"  and  the  "Park" 
have  now  become  the  great  summer 
pleasure   resorts  of   Winsted, 

Where,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  ago,  David  Austin  looked  upon  a 
lonely  lake,  along  whose  borders  an  oc- 
casional red-skinned  Indian  stole  in  and 
out  in  search  of  game  or  fish,  losing 
s  an  arrow  head,  now  the  only 
of  his  presence,—  the  sum- 
mer visitor  of  today  views  a  scene  of 
gayety;  watches  moving  panoramas  of 
boats  ;  hears  .sounds  of  music,  and 
through  the  foliage,  where  the  Indian 
skulked  clad  in  rude  garments,  catches 
siKhi   i.f  the   i-nninu-r  cirl   arrayed   in  ail 


tablet 


who 


ruck  of  a   high 


labled   the 


de    tin. 


tifnl    1 


drive.  tSS;."  Mr.  Wakedekt  was  born 
in  Colcbrook.  Seplcmber  [8,  180^,  and 
died    July    -M.    l8«4. 

n<1    yet 


upoi 
f  the  ^pringtin 


ried 


>nd   Ini 


till 


of  \ 


niKiu 


of  Wii 


KlosviuK  descnpMMU  .,f  ■■Mytown" 
Harper'.;,  oi  Oci.iber,  1877.  bespeaks 
-pirit.      Winchester'^    Danghlcrs    of 


I  Revo 


.cil  be 


of  their 


record.  Says  Mr.  Boyd. 
■■Our  infant  town  had  her  representa- 
tions at  Ticonderoga,  Bunker  Hill.  Que- 


>aRc  i>f  I'lve  iind  hope;  the  grandeur  ol 
;i  winter  icnipesl  among  the  rugged  hills 
ha>  nerved  the  physician  to  fight  and 
win  fr..ui  death  itself.  Drives  through 
wniiilland  roads  when  foilage  was  gor- 
RC011S  with  burning  color,  have  left  bright 
reminiscences,  and  the  romance  of  even- 
ing* on  the  lake  — of  the  moonlight  and 
the    lipplinK    water  —  lingers    in    many 
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.  For  all  who  live  and  toil  in 
this  town  of  the  hills,  .there  are  notes 
of  joy  which  come  from  nature  in  her 
gladdest    form,    and    from    ''the    great 


NOTH— I 


mitted  t< 


paeon  of  Being  that  nature  chants — notes 
in  the  divine  diapason  of  life  —  of  life 
singing  its  cosmic  song." 


THE  FINANCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY 
OF  WINSTED 

MANUFACTURING— BANKING— BUSINESS  IN- 
TERESTS—WITH HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 
OF  THEIR  PROMOTERS— WRITTEN  IN  COL- 
LABORATION   WITH    ROBERT    S.    HULBERT 

BY 

EDWARD  BAILEY  EATON 


IN  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  gen- 
eral development  of  Winsted, 
many  details  of  its  progress  and 
industries  have  necessarily  been 
omitted,  and  yet  material  prosperity  is 
possibly  the  most  fascinating  phase  of 
history. 

The  Winsted  of  today,  risen  from  a 
rocky  wilderness,  has  about  10,000  in- 
habitants and  an  assessment  list  of  $5.- 
000,000,  It  is  the  center  of  trade  of  over 
500  square  miles  of  territory,  lies  at  the 
junction  i>f  two  railroads,  and  is  con- 
nected with  its  nearest  large  neighbor. 
Ti'rrington.  ten  miles  away,  by  an  elee- 

It  has  what  is  probably  one  of  the 
finest  water  supplies  in  New  England, 
a  well-equipped  fire  department  and  low 

electricity,  supplied  from  large  modern 
plants,  the  one  producing  electricity  be- 
ing situated  at  the  romantic  falls  of  the 
Tunxis,  about  three  miles  from  the  Bor- 
ough. It  has  also  two  telephone  sys- 
tems, supplying  about  one  telephone  to 
every  ten  persons,  and  the  manufactories 
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Kdowo  ■•  (bcTlmolby  Hnlberl  Forge— Built  aboi 
Itlttcii  ynn  ago 

of  Winsted  turn  out  probably  over  four 
million  dollars  worth  of  products  in  a 

In  the  progress  of  this  manufacturing 
may  be  traced   the  evolution  of  the  me- 


:al    : 


Ther 


veloits  change  from  the  primitive  meth- 
ods of  years  ago  to  the  present  facilities 
for  supplying  the  demands  (if  a  world's 
trade,  and  as  the  history  of  manufact- 
urins  is  largely  a  narration  of  individual 
success,  this  chapter  of  progress  must 
be   somewhat   biographical. 

In  Mr,  Hulberfs  article  it  is  said  that 
Ihe  early  part  of  the  last  century  might 
be  called  the  "Iron  Age"  of  Winsted. 
Besides  (he  large  output  of  refined  iron 
and  scythes,  there  had  been  made  in  the 
town,  before  i860,  from  iron  and  steel. 
the  following  products:  Nails,  by  Jesse 
Byington.  in  1810,  who.  during  the  War 
of  i8t2,  "employed  more  men  as  cutlers 
and  headers,  than  were  employed  by  any 


B  IN  WINCHBSTSK 

)iit  IMS  by  the  Kockwell   Bros.— Torn  down  about 

other  branch  of  business  in  the  place;" 
axes,  whose  manufacture  was  introduced 
by  F,li/ur  Hinsdale  about  1804;  iron  wire, 
the  drawing  of  which  from  rods  was  a. 
prosperous  business  near  the  present 
clock  shop  about  1812,  and  was  carried 
iin  by  Samuel  and  Luther  Hoadley  and 
James  Boyd;  hay  and  manure  forks, 
made  about  the  same  time  by  hand  in 
■icveral  shops:  hoes,  shovels  and  car- 
penters' tools,  the  making  of  which  was 
started  abcml  i8z8  by  Samuel  Boyd  on 
the  south  side  of  Mad  river;  washers, 
inns  and  bolts,  made  by  the  Clifton  Mill 
Co.,  which  succeeded  him:  table  cutlery, 
manufactured  first  by  the  Eagle  Co.,  on 
thi-  site  where  the  T.  C,  Richards  Co, 
noiv  stands;  pocket  cutlery,  made  first 
by  Thompson  &  Gascoign  in  1853,  the 
business  being  developed  into  the  pres- 
ent F.mpire  Knife  Co.;  augurs,  which 
«ere  manufactured  from  1853  to  i860  by 
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the  Winsted  Augur  Co.,  where  the  Em- 
pire Knife  Company's  works  arc  now 
situated;  carriage  axles,  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  which  Reuben  Cook  &  Sons  em- 
barked about  1S40;  shovels,  tongs  and 
other  fire  irons,  which  were  made,  about 
1854,  where  the  Woodruff  Feed  Mills 
now  stand,  the  business  being  soon  dis- 
continued, as  Mr.  Boyd  rather  naively 
remarks,  because  the  concern  "lacked 
capital,  energy  and  business  skill;"  join- 
ers' tools,  made  by  the  Winsted  Plane 
Co.  for  a  few  years  from  1851  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Strong  Mfg.  Co.. 
and  finally  pins,  which  have  gone  out 
from  Winsted  in  millions  upon  millions 
since  the  Hartford  Pin  Co,,  the  pred- 
ecessors of  the  New  England  Pin  Co., 
began  making  them  in  1852.  In  addition 
to  these  articles  of  wrought  iron  and 
steel,  several  foundries  for  making  cast 
iron  products  were  in  existence  at  dif- 
ferent times,  turning  out  clock  bells, 
stoves,  plows,  and  a  great  variety  of  oth- 


There  were  other  important  industries, 
however,  in  the  town  in  the  early  days; 
grist  mills,  two  of  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  and  saw 
mills  necessarily  followed  closely  the 
early  settlers.  The  first  saw  mill  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  built  in  Winchester 
Center,  near  the  Hurlbut  Cemetery. 
Others  were  built  in  different  parts  of 
the  town.  Lumber  and  various  wooden 
articles  including  oars,  wooden  bowls  and 
cheese  boxes  were  made.  Tanneries  on 
a  large  scale  were  started  in  1802  by  two 
colonels,  Hosea  Hinsdale  and  James 
Sheperd,  and  have  been  always  since 
then  important  industries  of  the  town. 
The  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  was 
several  times  underlaken,  but  appears 
not  to  have  been  conducted  long  or 
profitably.  In  1807,  Samuel  and  Luther 
Hoadley  and  Riley  Whiting  began  the 
manufacture  of  clocks,  and  that  business, 
under  different  owners,  has  continued 
for  nearly  a  century  and  has  become  the 
largest    manufacturing   industry    of    the 
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A  brief  history  of  this  large  concern 
may  be  interesting.  When  the  Hoad- 
leys  and  Mr.  Whiting  started  the  busi- 
ness they  made  wooden  clocks.  "The 
machinery  was  carried  by  a  tin  wheel 
on  an  upright  iron  shaft.  The  cog 
wheels  were  of  cherry,  the  pinion  was  of 
ivy  (or  calmia)  and  the  face  of  white- 
wood,  all  home  products.  These,  with  a 
very  little  wire,  a  very  little  steel,  brass, 
tin  and  cordage  made  up  the.  staple  of 
material  in  the  old  one-day  shelf  clock 
which  they  produced  and  scattered  all 
ovtr  the  United  States  and  Canada." 

Luther  Hoadley  died  in  1813  and  Sam- 
ticl  tntered  the  army  in  the  same  year, 

• 

retiring  front  the  business.  Mr.  Whit- 
ing enlarged  the  business,  tore  down 
the  historic  grist  mill,  built  new  shops 
and  began  making  eight-day  clocks.  He 
died  in  1835.  Lucius  Clarke  bought  the 
business  in  1841,  the  year  that  William 
L.  Gilbert  became  identified  with  it.  It 
was  then  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
Clarke,  Gilbert  &  Co.,  and  W.  L.  Gil- 
bert, until  its  incorporation  as  The  Gil- 
bert Manufacturing  Company  in  1866. 
It  was  reorganized  in  1871  as  the  Wil- 
liam L.  Gilbert  Clock  Company.  The 
old  building  built  by  Mr.  Whiting  was 
burned  down  in  1870.  It  was  replaced 
by  two  large  three-story  brick  buildings 
which  have  been  added  to  at  intervals. 
In  1902  a  handsome  new  office  building, 
fronting  on  North  Main  street,  was  e- 
rected.  The  present  extensive  plant,  an 
illustration  of  which  is  presented,  is  a 
.-striking   example   of  industrial   progress. 


The  buildings  have  a  floor  space  of  over 
90.000  square  feet.  The  rooms  are  filled 
with  the  most  modern  and  improved 
machinery.  About  500  operatives  are 
employed,  turning  out  2,000  clocks  each 
day.  These  clocks  are  bewildering  in 
their  styles  and  sizes.  They  are  of  all 
prices,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most 
expensive,  and  it  is  a  long  step  from  the 
criKJe  modern  affairs  of  1807  to  the 
beautiful  objects  of  the  clock-making  art 
which  go  out   from   the  factory  in    1904. 

Steadily,  for  nearly  a  century,  the  con- 
cern has  extended  its  trade,  until  now 
it  has  the  world  for  its  market. 

The  company  has  established  sales- 
rooms in  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia,  Montreal,  London 
and    Rio    Janeiro.      Besides    the    sale    of 

these  goods  throughout  the  United 
States,  large  shipments  are  made  to 
China,  Japan,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
South  America,  and  to  a  great  many 
European  countries,  particularly  to  Eng- 
land. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
illustration  more  typical  of  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  building  up  of  a  grreat 
manufacturing  industry,  than  is  afforded 
by  the  history  of  this  establishment, 
which  has  been  identified  so  long  with 
Winsted, 

The  large  interests  of  the  concern  are 
at  present  managed  by  a  board  of  di- 
rectors composed  of  James  G.  Woodruff. 
George  B.  Owen,  Lyman  R.  Norton,  B. 
F.  Marsh  and  Henry  Gay,  and  by  the 
officers,  J.  G.  Woodruff,  president  and 
treasurer;  George  B.  Owen,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager;  E.  S.  Brown, 
secretary,  and  Arthur  W.  Owen,  assist- 
ant  treasurer. 
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tiext  t(i  tile  cli)ek  company,  in  order 
of  age,  of  the  present  mitnufacturinK 
concerns  i>f  Winsied,  is  a  representative 
of  the  tanning  industry,  The  Georfte 
OiiiHey  &  Son  Company. 

In    the   first    half   of   the   last   century. 


there     V 

verc.     around     Winsted,     several 

small  ta 

nneries   for  the  tanning  and  fin- 

ishiug  o 

f  shoe  leather.     The  tanning  was 

all    doi 


still    ' 


polcd    around    liy    hand.      \V 
they    were    made    up    into    si 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Gei 
started   in    ihe   leather   bni-ini 


He    had   : 


lall    I 


Hartford  roail, 
the  Kellogg  pi; 
however,  only  i 
of  Alanson  Lot 
sted   now  called   th' 


mcry    . 


ss   in    rS.r. 

the    New 

known    as 

Me   remained   there. 

year,  buying,  in   jBjj 

,  the  tannery  in  Win- 

and  soon  alter  took  up  the  tanning  of 
sheep  and  calf  skins  and  English  splits 
in  hemlock  bark  for  book  purposes. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  he  gave 
up  the  old  method  of  tanning  and  made 
use   of   the    paddle   wheel,   which   is    the 


tilled    with    the 
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THE  "ROCKWELI,  TANNERY"  OF  THB  CKORGK 


liquor  from  hemlock  bark.  A  paddle 
wheel  being  set  in  motion  makes  a  cur- 
rent in  the  liquor  which  keeps  the  skins 
constantly  in  motion.  By  this  method 
the  old  fashioned  and  arduous  work  of 
hand  stirring  was  done  away  with.  An- 
other result  was  the  shortening  of  the 
lengtb  of  time  necessary  for  the  tanning 
of  the  skins. 

In  i8s3,  Mr.  Dudley,  finding  that  his 
business  had  outgrown  his  capacity,  tore 
down  his  old  tannery  and  rebuilt  it 
practically  as  it  stands  today. 

In  1867  he  took  his  son,  George  Dud- 
ley. Jr.,  into  partnership,  when  the  busi- 
ness which  had  been  conducted  under 
the  name  of  George  Dudley  was  now 
done  as  George  Dudley  &  Son. 

The  business  grew  rapidly.  For  years 
they  supplied  the  United  States  govern- 
ment with  all  the  sheep  and  calf  skins 
used  in  their  bindery  at  Washington, 
On  account  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
their  leather,  it  became  necessary  to 
buy  more  tanneries,  among  them  being 
what  was  known  as  the  "Woodruff  Tan- 
nery" on  North  Main  street,  and  two  in 
West  Norfolk.  Conn.     Of  these,  one  in 


West    Norfolk    is    still    in    use,   t 
having  been  dismantled. 

In  1882,  Mr.  Dudley  and  his  son  having 
both  died,  it  became  necessary  to  in- 
corporate the  business,  since  which  time 
the  business  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  firm  name  of  The  George  Dudley  & 

In  1888  the  firm  bought  of  John  T. 
Rockwell  the  tannery  in  Winsted  which 
his  brother  and  himself  had  operated  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  J.  S.  &  J.  T,  Rock- 
well. 

Up  to  T895  the  whole  attention  of  the 
company  had  been  centered  on  the  man- 
ufacture of  book  leather.  In  that  year, 
however,  a  new  branch  was  taken  up, 
the  tanning  and  preparing  of  sheep  skins 
for  use  in  organs,  piano  players,  etc. 
This  branch  has  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  practically  all  of  the  output 
of  the  "Rockwell"  tannery  is  used  in 
supplying  the  demands  of  this  trade. 

The  company  has  now  three  tanneries 


opera 


Win 


West   Norfolk,   Conn. 
The    present    officers    are;    George 
Dudley,  president:  Dudley  S.  Vaill.  trea 
urer,  and  Andrew  Fox,  secretary. 
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ELLIOT  BBARDSLKY 


The  Empire  Knife  Company  is  an  il- 

lustraiioii  of  those  indusiries  established 
a  half-ceiuury  ago.  Nevertheless,  this 
company,  manufacturing  pocket  cutlery, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  this 
class  of  goods  in  the  United  States,  in 
fact,  they  are  the  third  oldest  concern, 
and  it  is  something  over  so  years  since 
the  lirst  pocket  knives  were  made  here 
in  Winsted.  In  1852,  two  Englishmen, 
Thompson  &  Gascoignc,  came  to  Win- 
sted and  commenced  In  make  pocket 
knives,  and  an  old  publication  of  the 
Winsted  Herald  has  an  advertisement 
showint;    that    the    firm    .if    iJeardsley    & 


Alvord,  country  merchants  at  that  time, 
acted  as  the  agents  for  them,  selling  their 
product.  It  was  in  1856  that  the  Empire 
Knife  Company  came  into  existence, 
when  Elliot  Beardsley,  who  was  a  man- 
ufacturer of  the  Beardsley  scythes,  and 
James  R,  Alvord,  who  was  his  partner  in 
the  mercantile  business  of  Beardsley  & 
Alvord,  look  up  the  business  of  these 
two  Englishmen,  and  formed  the  part- 
nership of  the  i'jnpire  Knife  Co.,  the 
business  has  been  in  the  Beardsley  and 
Alvord  families  from  that  day  to  this. 
In  1K90  this  company  was  merged  into 
:i  joint   stock  company,  with   the   follow- 
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ing  officers,  who  are  today  managing 
the  business:  Charles  L.  Alvord,  presi- 
dent; George  S.  Alvord,  vice-president; 
and  S.  Landon  Alvord,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

This  company  employs  over  one  hun- 
dred hands,  made  up  of  the  most  skilled 
workmen,  and  their  product  is  very  wide- 
ly distributed,  the  goods  being  largely 
used  in  the  finest  city  trade,  where  the 
competition  is  keenest  with  the  highest 
grade  of  English  goods. 

The  factory  of  this  company,  for  thir- 
ty years,  was  on  Lake  street,  water 
power  of  the  first  factory  coming  from 
Highland  Lake,  but  in  1880  the  old  table 
cutlery  factory  property,  the  first  water 
power  on  the  Norfolk  road,  was  pur- 
chased, and  the  works  were  removed  to 
that  point,  where,  in  new  and  modern 
buildings,  thoroughly  equipped  for  this 
business,  the  company  is  now  manufac- 
turing their  well-known  brand  of  Empire 
knives. 

The  earliest  factory  work  carried  on 
in  Winsted  was  the  making  of  scythes. 
The  first  scythe  shop  in  the  town  (and 
the  third  in  the  country)  was  on  the 
same  site  where  the  only  one  re- 
maining in  the  town  is  now  situated,  and 
the  concern  which  operates  it  —  The 
Winsted  Manufacturing  Company  —  has 
also  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
organized  company  in  the  towrt. 

The  organization  of  the  Winsted  Man- 
ufacturing Company  was  effected  Aug- 
ust 22,  T835,  with  the  following  officers 
(all  of  whom  are  now  deceased):  Direct- 
ors, Theron  Rockwell,  E.  Grove  Law- 
rence, Lyman  Wakefield,  Jonathan  E. 
Hoyt,  William  S.  Holabird;  president 
Theron  Rockwell;  secretary,  John  Camp, 
treasurer,  Lyman  Case.  Mr.  Camp  was 
the  active  manager  from  the  organiza- 
tion until  his  death  in  1862.  Joseph  H. 
Norton  succeeded  Mr.  Camp,  August  30. 
1862,  as  agent  and  secretary,  and  under 
Mr.  Norton's  efficient  management  a 
large  and  profitable  business  was  carried 
on.  Allen  H.  Norton,  son  of  Joseph  H., 
was  elected  secretary  in  1875,  and  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  father's  life,  was 
the  active  manager.  Joseph  H.  Norton 
died  in  1895,  and  his  son,  Allen  H.  Nor- 


ton, in  1901.  The  strict  integrity  and 
honesty  in  all  business  dealings  which 
has  characterized  the  management  of 
this  company  since  its  organization,  is 
a  record  of  which  those  who  come  after 
them  and  assume  the  future  burdens 
may  be  proud. 

Since  Mr.  Norton's  death  the  business 
has  been  carried  on  by  its  present  offi- 
cers: President,  Lyman  R.  Norton;  treas- 
urer, Arthur  L,  Clark;  secretary,  George 
H.  Raidart. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings 
that  the  visitor  notes  on  his  arrival  in 
Winsted,  is  the  magnificent  plant  of  the 
New  England  Pin  Company,  situated  on 
Bridge  street  immediately  opposite  the 
Naugatuck  railroad  station.  With  an  im- 
posing frontage  of  over  100  feet  on 
Bridge  street,  the  handsome  new  build- 
ing, five  stories  in  height,  erected  in  1901, 
is  a  testimonial  to  progressive  industry 
in  Winsted. 

This  business  was  established  by  J.  G. 
Wetmore,  and  incorporated  under  the 
present  name  in  1854,  with  a  capital  of 
$roo,ooo.  Since  its  inception,  a  career 
of  success  has  marked  the  history  of  the 
enterprise  which  is  today  one  of  the 
largest  plants  in  Winsted. 

The  product  of  this  industry  is  pins 
of  many  varieties,  and  the  output  is  enor- 
mous, the  modern  machinery  of  the  plant 
turning  out  from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000 
pins  per  day,  equal  in  weight  to  about 
one  ton  of  solid  metal.  The  company  re- 
cently purchased  the  hair  pin  plant  of 
L.  E.  Warner  of  Oakville,  and  during  the 
past  year  has  practically  doubled  its 
capacity.  The  Winsted  Paper  Box  Com- 
pany is  owned  and  operated  by  the  New 
England  Pin  Company,  and  not  only 
manufacturers  the  boxes  used  by  the  lat- 
ter company,  but  supplies  many  of  the 
other  local  manufacturers. 

About  125  skilled  operatives  are  busily 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  shin- 
ing product  of  the  company  that  has  a 
market  not  only  in  this  country  but 
abroad. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company 
are:  George  W.  Curtis,  president;  Jay  E. 
Spaulding,  secretary,  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager,  and  George  F.  Drake,  as- 
sistant secretary.  — 
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The  decade  ot  the  Civil  War  with  the 
three  years  following,  to  the  panic  of 
187J,  was  a  time  of  great  prosperity  for 
Winsted  mamifactiircrs  and  laid  the 
foundalinns  of  many  fortimes.  (]ne  bus- 
iness only,  that  of  making  planters' 
hoes,   was   dcslroyed   by   Ihc   war,   while 

.\mong  ihcm  were  the  StronK  Maim- 
faeturinR  Co..  making  coffin  trimmings; 
the  business  now  known  as  ihe  Frniiklin 
Moore  Bolt  Co.,  started  by  Kdward 
Clarke  and  the  late  Franklin  Moore;  the 
Henry  Spring  Co..  making  carriage 
springs,  and  a  large  condensed  milk  fac- 
tory, organized  by  Gail  Borden  and 
others,  which  was  operated  from  1863 
to   1S66. 

In  r86o,  In  the  town  of  Rast  Hampton, 
Connecliciit.  where  so  many  kinds  of 
bells  are  made  that  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
might   have   foimd   material    for   at   least 


one  more  stanza  if  he  had  lived  ther^ 
were  two  young  men,  who,  having  begun 

(he  business  of  silver  plating  bells  for 
manufacturers  in  1856,  had  in  the  follow- 
ing four  years  added  to  it  the  making  of 
a  small  litte  of  coffin  tacks,  screws  and 
handles  from  white  metal.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  more  extensive  business 
of  the  Strong  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Winsted.  For  several  years  there- 
after,   in     Kasi     Hampton,    the    firm     of 


Markham   &   Strc 


i   busi 


j   under   the   dir 


David  Strong,  sometimes  under  that  of 
his  brother.  Clark,  who  had  returned  to 
his  home  in  F,ast  Hampton  from  Mis- 
si  iiiri  at  the  breaking  out  ot  the  war, 
;nid  while  both  of  (he  Strongs  were 
wearing  the  blue  in  the  service  of  their 
cnnntry,  it  was  entirely  under  the  man- 
agement  of  Mr.   Markham. 

In  1866  the  business  came  to  Winsted. 
The  Strong  Manufacturing  Company  was 
formed  and  David  Strong  was  author- 
ized   to    buy    out    Markham    &    StronR, 
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iDt  PBctorjr  Building:  o<  The  Strong  Mao n (Beta ring  Compi 
carter  In  WInated  In  lOM 


including  the  interest  of  Bevin  Brothers, 
who  were  silent  partners.  The  original 
stockholders  of  the  company  which  was 
formed  were  William  L.  Gilbert.  Nor- 
mand  Adams.  A.  L.  Weirs,  David 
Strong,  Clark  Strong,  Charles  B.  Hal- 
letl,  Joseph  H.  Norton,  Ezra  Baldwin 
and  Theophilus  Baird.  The  first  presi- 
dent of  the  company  was  William  L. 
Gilbert,  who  held  the  office  for  three 
years.  Normand  Adams  was  then  presi- 
dent for  one  year  and  in  iSrt  David 
s  elected  to  the  office  and  has 


held   it   i 


:   thei 


In  the  first  year  of  the  company  Clark 
Strong  was  secretary  and  A.  L.  Weirs, 
treasurer.  From  1867  to  1870  Clark 
Strong  was  secretary  agd  treasurer. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  made  agent,  an 
oflice  which  he  held  to  1877,  the  year 
before  his  death,  when  Henry  G.  Colt 
succeeded  to  the  office,  rendering  effic- 
ient and  successful  service,  dying  on 
November  21st,  1897.  He  was  succeeded 
in  turn  by  Luman  C.  Colt,  who  still  holds 
the  office.     In  1870,  Harvey  L.  Roberts, 


who  for  three  years  had  been  bookkeeper 
for  the  company,  took  the  office  of  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  and  has  retained  it 
till  the  present  time.  The  present  board 
of  directors  consists  of  the  above  three 
mentioned  officers,  including  also  Lester 
C.  Strong  and  Frederick  C.  Strong. 

Such  has  been  the  personnel  of  the 
management  of  the  company  during  the 
nearly  forty  years  of  its  life  in  Winsted. 
Few   concerns    see   less    changes    in   an 

The  growth  of  the  business  was  rapid. 
During  the  first  few  years  David  Strong 
carried  on  under  his  own  name  the 
manufacture  of  burial  robes  and  casket 
linings,  selling  the  goods  to  undertakers, 
including  in  his  sales  the  products  of  the 
Strong  Manufacturing  Company.  In 
1872  his  business  was  consolidated  with 
that  of  the  company. 

While  the  goods  made  by  the  Strong 
Manufacturing  Company  are  of  the  kind 
necessarily  associated  with  sombre  re- 
flections, many  of  the  articles  are  in 
themselves  of  great  beauty.     The  fint  _ 
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hniidles  iiinde  by  Markham  & 
K  were  plain  drop  hanilles  of  white 
.      Later   these   handleii   were   silver 


plated  and,  as  time  passed  on,  the  few 
comparatively  simple  handles  gave  way 
to  a  greatly  extended  line  in  which  the 
designer's  art  has  vied  with  the  plater's 
in  producing  the  most  elaborate  and  ele- 
gant articles.  In  every  department  of 
the  company  the  men  in  charge  are  mas- 
ters of  their  business.  The  products  of 
the  factory  range  widely  in  cost.  They 
arc  seen  on  the  caskets  of  the  lowliest 
and  have  been  on  those  which  held  the 
mortal  remains  of  many  of  Ihe  most 
liromincnt  men  of  the  country.  When 
General  Grant  died  in  1885,  the  casket 
handles,  solid  silver,  and  the  name  plate 
of  solid  gold  were  furnished  by  this  com- 
pany. It  supplied  also  the  handles  and 
I'laie  for  the  caskets  of  ex-President 
Harrison   and   Cornelius   Vanderbilt. 

The  factory  of  the  Strong  Manufactur- 
ing Company  is  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  business  district  of  the  east  part  of 
the  Borough.  When  the  company  was 
first  organized,  it  occupied  a  small  wood- 
en building,  but  in  1873  a  new  brick  fac- 
tory was  built.  This  was  added  to  in 
7886  and  the  buildings  now  form  one  of 
the    most    substantial    of    Winsted's    fac- 
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Of  th«  manufacturing:  industries  which 
have  been  started  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  Winsted  Hosiery  Com- 
pany may  be  taken  as  a  typical  concern. 
This  company  was  organized  in  1882 
for  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  by  L.  W. 
Tiffany  and  W.  F.  Taylor  of  New  Hart- 
ford and  J.  S.  Watson  of  the  Norfolk 
and  New  Brunswick  Hosiery  Company, 
Norfolk. 

The  original  capitalization  was  $40,- 
000,  but  this  has  been  increased  from 
time  to  lime  10  $200,000,  The  company 
began  business  in  the  small  wooden  fac 
tory  building  shown  in  the  accompany 
ing  illusiralion,  with  about  30  or  4( 
hands.  Mr.  E.  B.  Gaylord  became  asso 
ciated  with  the  company  in  1885  as  as 
sistant  treasurer,  and  one  year  later,  01 
the  reliremenl  of  Mr,  Taylor,  was  ap 
pointed   treasurer   and   general   manager. 

The  business  has  taken  rapid  strides 
in  its  progress  since  its  inception,  neC' 
sitating  the  extensive  enlargement 
the  plant  that  is  indicated  in  the  illus- 
tration, where  about  300  operatives  now 
find  regular  employment  producing  an 
output  to  the  value  of  about  $600,000 
annually. 

The  new  and  handsome  buildings  ot 
the    Hosiery    Company,    equipped    with 


modern  machinery  and  deriving  the  mo- 
tive power  from  steam,  fittingly  represent 
recent  progress  in  manufacturing  lines. 
The  prosperity  which  has  attended  its 
operation  is  a  source  of  gratification  to 
Winsted  people,  not  only  because  the 
manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods  adds 
so  much  to  the  earning  capacity  of  many 
families,  but  also  because  it  shows  that 
Winsted,  even  without  its  excellent 
water  power,  is  well  fitted  to  be  a  profit- 
able   manufacturing    center. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company 
are  David  Strong,  president,  and  E.  B. 
Gaylord,  secretary  and  t 


of  tlie  ports  of  ihc  far  East, 
greatly  increa>cd  tlie  supply  of  raw  silk 
available  for  Fnrope  and  America.  Tht 
Unilcd  Slates  today  is  one  of  liic  princi- 


Company  has  since  become  a 

of  this  company.     The  present  officers  of 

The  Winsted    Silk   Company  j 

Livermore,    president    a 

P.  Wilcox,  secretary,  and  James  J.  Law- 

Icr,   superintendent. 

The  Salter  Silk  Company  was  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ne\ 
Jersey,   in    February,    1894,   and   the   offi- 
cers are:  A.  H.  Livermore,  president  and 
■retary  and 


silk  r 


nnufac 


ring  c 


vith  a 


product  valued  at  over  $80,000,000  per 
antiimi.  ami  with  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  country  a  demand  has  hcen  slini- 
ulalcd  that  now  places  the  United  States 
as  the  largest  consumer  of  manufactured 
silk, 

Winsted  has  been  recognized  in  the 
silk  indnstry  since  1874,  In  that  year 
the  bnsiness  of  the  present  Winsted  Silk 
Company  was  established  as  a  co-part- 
nership. In  Jaimary,  1883,  by  a  special 
act  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  charter 
was  granted,  the  company  being  incorpo- 
rated as  The  Winsted  Silk  Company,  with 
a   capital    of   $150,000,      The    Salter    Silk 


The  plai 


M 


of  the  two  companies  is  sit- 
imro  street  near  the  Mad 
iploys  abonl  175  operatives, 
exclusive  of  a 


mostly  girls,  exclusive  of  a  large  corps 
of  traveling  salesmen,  and  the  clerical 
force  of  the  various  offices  and  sales- 
room,* of  the  companies  in  New  York. 
Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St,  Paul,  St. 
Louis,  and  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

The  product  of  the  two  companies  is 
silk  threads  of  all  kinds,  consisting  of 
sewing  silks,  machine  twist,  embroidery- 
silks  {of  alt  the  different  varieties),  cro- 
chet silk,  knitting  silk,  and  purse  silk. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Salter 
.Silk  Company  makes  a  specialty  of  Den- 
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tal  Flosses,  both  waxed  and  plain,  for 
Dental  use  and  Toilet  purposes.  Salter's 
Dental  Floss  is  known  throughout  this 
country  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
the  Company  manufacturing  fully  80  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  output  of  this  country, 
placing  it  on  the  market  largely  with  the 
dry  goods  stores  and  druggists  in  the 
form  of  spools,  and  also  in  dainty  flat 
disks  or  bobbins   that  fit   the  purse  or 

The  most  recent  additions  to  the  man- 
ufacturing industries  of  Winsted,  have 
enlarged  still  more  the  great  variety  of 

The  Goodwin  &  Kintz  Company. 
whose  factory  is  situated  on  Rowley 
street,  manufactures  a  line  of  high  grade 
metal  goods.  This  company  was  incor- 
porated in  1897,  and  was  first  situated 
in  Shelton,  Conn.  In  1899  they  moved 
their  business  to  Winsted,  Conn.,  and 
purchased  the  factory  of  the  Winsted 
Clock  Co..  on  North  Main  street.  The 
business  grew  rapidly  and  their  quarters 


soon  became  cramped.  In  1903  they  ac- 
quired the  factory  of  the  Winsted  Shoe 
Company,  and  added  thereto  two  modern 
brick  buildings.  They  now  have  a  plant 
thoroughly  up-to-date  in  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  have  lately  increased  their 
capital  stock  to  $50,000,  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  further  extension  of  their  business. 
They  devote  particular  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  clock  cases  and  clock 
tnaierials,  also  small  novelty  clocks  in 
line   Ormolu   gold,   and   produce   a   large 


lini 

■  of  fine  . 

metal  goods,  int 

:luding  vases, 

deiabra, 

mirror     plateaux,     gas     and 

clei 

:tric  port 

ables.     They  do 

special  sheet 

metal  work 

to  order  and  de 

:vote  particu- 

lar 

attention 

1  to  the  product 

ion  of  prem- 

iun 

1  goods  for  trading  stam 

p  houses  and 

similar 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  James 
G.  Woodruff,  president;  Clemen.s  Kintz, 
secretary;  and  Winslow  Goodwin,  treas- 
urer. The  directors  of  the  concern,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  are  E.  B,  Gaylord 
and  A.  W.  Owen, 


ft  Kiirrz  coupAmr 


6io 
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The  series  of  articles  by  C.  A.  Quincy 
Norton,  on  "Lights  and  Lamps  of  Early 
New  England,"  now  appearing  in  The 
Connecticnt  Magazine,  is  attracting 
widespread  attention,  evolving,  as  it 
does,  the  development  and  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  lighting  from  the  dark 
hour  when  the  first  flaring  brand  cast 
its  flickering,  smoky  rays  on  the  walls 
of  the  .ibode  of  some  prehistoric  cave- 
dweller,  down  to  the  present  time,  when 
chemists  and  inventors  are  striving  zeal- 
ously to  reach  a  perfection  (if  possible) 
ill  ilhimitiating  methods. 

"Tilt  lamp,  in  some  form,  has  always 
been  a  necessity  in  the  active  life  of 
man,  and  has  been  the  means  of  length- 
ening his  career  on  earth.  So  when  wc 
consider  how  much  of  the  world's  ad- 
vancement toward  the  realization  of  a 
higher  civilization  has  been  accomplish- 
ed by  the  aid  of  artificial  illumination, 
we  shall  comprehend  something  of  the 
importance  of  the  lamp  as  a  factor  in 
the  intellectual  and  material  growth  of 
mankind,"  says  Mr,  Norton. 

It  is  interesting  and  timely  to  note  at 
this  lime,  that  here  in  Winsted  the  skill 
of  the  inventi>r  is  being  put  to  practical 
service  in  the  creation  of  a  portable 
house  li^hl  which  it  appears  should  prove 
of  iiK-siimablc  value  in  lighting  methods. 
f!y  thi-  inv.'nii.in  it  hecomos  pi.ssiblc 
for  ilu-  li.ncly  divclkT  nn  the  hills  or  in 


nioi 


illui 


r   th;in   i 


afford- 


liKhr 


d  m.'re  fTivL-  Wiiist 
itii.n.  as  the  prodv 
r  is  pl.nced  on  t 
liRhiine  is  not  c 
inelh'id  of  producii 
is   at   once   brilliai 


is   thf   element   rif   value   which    the   pa 
ticul.ir   ciinstruction   of   this   lamp   maki 

Under  spectroscopic  analysis  whic 
unerringly  separates  the  rays,  is  rcvea 
ed  the  fact  that  those  of  acetylene  g: 
arc  almost  like  natural  rays.  The  "Briti 
lite"  lamp  will  stand  a  yet  severer  les 
colors,      which      under      other      artifici 


lights  evade  discrimination,  may  be  read- 
ily and  truly  distinguished.  The  news- 
paper or  book  may  be  read  with  com- 
fort and  ease,  without  the  eye-strams  oc- 
casioned by  other  artificial  lights.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  shown  through  the 
plant  of  the  company  and  to  sec  the 
lamps  under  tests.  The  quality  of  the 
light  and  the  mechanical  contrivances  in 
the  lamps  are  marvelous,  and  bespeak 
years  of  study  and  application  in  its  per- 
fection, which  has  also  required  the  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  $S0,OOO  before  the 
tirst  lamp  was  placed  on  the  market. 


rd  Product 

hie  quality  of  the  "Britelite" 
is    the   absolute   safety   in    its    use. 

built  imder  the  supervision  of 
.■lie  experts  in  the  Winsted  fac- 
rhe  system  of  generation  (carbide- 
is  recognized  by  the  leading  accty- 
uthorities  as  being  at  once  practi- 
lI  safe.  The  lamp  is  constructed  in 
,ance  with  the  rules  of  the  National 

of  Fire  Underwriters,  was  tested 
pproved  by  their  consulting  en- 
s.  and  is  included  in  the  list  of 
led  devices  issued  by  them.     The 
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practical  operation  of  the  "Britelite' 
lamp  is  simplicity  itself.  Its  mechanical 
devices  cannot  gel  out  of  order.  The 
turning  of  a  bottom  releases  the  carbide 
which  drops  through  a  valve  into  the 
water  below,  producing  a  "cool  genera- 
tion." This  action  is  automatic.  When 
charged,  (he  lamp  will  give  a  bright, 
steady  and  brilliant  light  for  ten  hours. 
It  is  designed  for  use  in  the  library,  re- 
ception room  and  parlor,  or  indeed  for 
any  room  in  the  house.  The  size  of  the 
flame  is  so  small  that  there  is  no  percept- 
ible heat  from  the  lamp.  It  can  be  turn- 
ed on  and  off  and  lighted  like  city  gas. 
When  turned  off  the  generation  ceases 
instantly,  which  is  a  source  of  economy 
and  convenience,  and  the  gas  cannot  es- 
cape. The  re-charging  requires  very 
little  trouble,  and  when  re-charged,  the 
lamp  will  burn  for  approximately  three 
evenings.  The  lamp  emits  no  odor,  re- 
quires no  chimneys  or  wicks,  and  gives 
^n  illumination  that  has  yet  been  un- 
equalled. This  invention  is  the  product 
of  the  "Britelite"  Lamp  Company,  which 
has  its  main  office  at  45  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


In  olden  days  in  New  England  it  was 
nsidered  almost  criminal  to  give  lime 
body  or  countenance. 
f  a  meek  and  quiet 
e  only  one  advertised  or 
in  New  England  at  that 
doubtless  worn  by  many 
w  be  considered  very  un- 
Of  late  a  different  saying 
prominence,  and  the  idea 
■ss  is  next  to  Godliness" 
us,  and  inventive  genius, 
leanliness,  has  found  ex- 
instcd  in  the  form  of  the 
llriHow-Toothed  Rubber  Brush,  an  all- 
flcKibte  brush,  having  a  surface  compos- 
ed of  hollow  projections  (suction  cups). 
The  basic  patent  for  this  form  of  brush 
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.Military  Horse  Brush 
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realizing   that 

the 

patent   was   practically 

applicable   t< 
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endless  variety  of  brushes  and  applian- 
ces, especially  for  bathing  and  massage, 
the  inventors  organized  a  joint  stock 
company  for  the  prornotion  of  the  pat- 
ents and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  goods. 

The  Flexible  Rubber  Goods  Company 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
Stale  of  Connecticut.  March,  igoi. 
ficers    of    the    company    are;    Presidi 
John  G.  Doughty;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer,    Joseph      R.      Sanford;      direi 
Henry  Gay,  John  G.  Doughty.  J.  R. 
ford. 

Quite  a  full  line  of  all  flexible,  hollow 
toolhed  rubber  brushes,  mitts,  roller: 
etc..  i^  innnufacturcd.  and  the  company 
is  constantly  bringing  out  new  articles 
embodying  original  ideas  for  appliances 
to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  prac- 
tical aids  to  the  perfection  and  presi 
tion  of  health  and  beauty. 
The  goods  have  already  gained  a 
tional  reputation,  and  The  Flexible  Rub- 
ber Goods  Company  has  every  prospect 
of  being  an  important  factor  in  the 
manufacturing   life   of   Winsted. 

The  history  of  the  medical  profession 
is  replete  with  important  discoveries  in 
analysis,  compounding  and  surgery,  and 
Ihe  world  is  each  year  receiving  the  ben- 


efit of  the  devotion  and  life  study  of  such 
public  benefactors. 

Over  fifteen  years  ago,  Dr,  George  W. 
Brown,  a  long-time  resident  of  Winsted, 
compounded  a  remedy  which  he  intro- 
duced among  his  patients  as  a  family 
niedicini',  and  a  substantial  demand  wus 
soon  crea-ed. 

In  1902  it  was  decided  to  prepare  the 
remedy  in  large  quantities,  and  a  slock 
company  was  accordingly  organized  to 
handle  the  business  more  energetically. 
The  company  was  incorporated  under 
ihe  name  of  The  Brown's  Anodyne  Corn- 
pany,  with  ihc  following  officers:  Gilbert 
L.  Hart,  president;  Darwin  S.  Moore, 
secretary,  and  Charles  B.  Moore,  treas- 
urer and  manager.  The  formula  was 
then  purchased  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  under 
the  present  management  the  business 
has  taken  rapid  strides  and  has  added 
another  article  to  Winsted's  varied  out- 
puts. 

In  1Q03  the  company  purchased  the 
formula  and  stock  of  Dr.  Bartlett's  Alka- 
line Poultice  Powder,  which  is  also  be- 
ing prepared  for  the  market- 

The  headquarters  of  The  Brown's  An- 
odyne Company  is  at  No.  9  Lake  street. 
near  Main  street,  in  the  west  part  of 
the  Borough. 
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The  printer's  art  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  an  essential  factor  to  industrial, 
commercial  and  educational  success. 

Among  Winsted's  industrial  achieve- 
ments is  the  Winsted  Priming  &  En- 
graving Company,  owned  and  conducted 
by  J.  R.  and  C.  Durand,  brothers,  who 
acquired  the  plant  September  24,  1901, 
and  from  a  modest  beginning  have  ex- 
perienced a  steady  increase  and  devel- 
opment, which  has  necessitated  adding 
much  new  machinery  and  the  remodeling 
of  the  establishment,  which  is  today  a 
well-equipped  job  and  book  printing  of- 
fice. 

The  plant  is  situated  in  the  center  of 
the  Borough,  occupying  the  large  and 
well-lighted  building,  Nos.  471,  473  and 
475  Main  street,  and  turns  out  much 
work  for  the  manufacturers  and  com- 
mercial institutions  of  Winsted  in  the 
line  of  catalogues,  booklets  and  labels 
of  all  descriptions.  They  also  furnish 
illustrating  plates  in  half-tones,  line  etch- 
ing, electrotypes,  plates,  etc. 

A  specialty  is  made  of  out  of  town 
business  through  mail  orders,  and  they 
ship  large  quantities  of  every  kind  of 
printing  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States, 

Manufacturers  and  business  men  gen- 
erally would  no  doubt  profit  by  com- 
municating with  Durand  Brothers  for 
samples  and  prices  which  will  be 
promptly  and  willingly  submitted  by  the 
company. 

It  may  be  of  value  in  this  article  to 
note  some  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  Winsted  aside,  from  the  examples 
which    have   been   cited   of   its 


luring  interests.  The  Local  Telephone 
Exchange,  tslablished  in  iS^,  does  &s 
its  name  appliiis,  a  local  business  only, 
extending,  however,  to  Riverton,  Cole- 
brook,  Winchester  Center  and  Burrville. 
It  now  has  425  subscribers  at  raiea  of 
$18  a  year  for  oftkcs  and  $12  tor  resi- 
dences. The  only  other  places  in  Con- 
necticut having  similar  systems  are  Shat»- 
on  and  Lakeville  in  one  system,  Wooi- 
bury  in  another,  and  New  Hartford,  CfA- 
linsville.  Canton,  Unionville  and  Farm- 
ington,  having  a   central  station  in  Cot*-, 


ville. 


tablished  ni 
and  has  btii! 
a  business  t 

and  propric 


Besides  the  educational  advantages 
the  Gilbert  School,  there  is  in  WiUsti 
a  commercial  institution  of  learning 
high  order. 
The  Winsted  Business  School  was  cs- 
1898  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Bentley. 
up  an  enviable  reputation  as 
:iining  school  for  young  men 
iJn  February  ist,  1903,  it 
cd  hy  ihc  present  principal 
..v.  Mr,  H,  N.  Roberts,  who 
has  had  many  years'  experience  as  teach- 
er in,  and  manager  of  business  schools. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  school  to 
thoroughly  prepare  young  men  and 
women  to  fill,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  office  positions  in  the  business 
world.  Thorough  work  and  accuracy  is 
the  ambition  of  the  proprietor. 

Three  courses  of  study  are  offered, 
viz.:  Commercial  course,  stenographic 
course      and      commercial  -  stenographic 


The  school  is  finely  equipped  for  its 
work  and  has  all  up-to-date  office  ap- 
pliances, with  about  fifty  desks  in  its 
large  study  room,  an  illustration  of 
which  appears. 

The  center  of  business  activity  in  the 
east  part  of  the  Borough,  is  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  North  Main  streets,  com- 
monly known  as  "Nisbet's  Corner." 
The  roads  leading  into  the  Borough  from 
Torrington,  New  Hartford,  Barkham- 
stcd,  Riverton,  Colebrook,  and  other 
towns  beyond,  all  center  here,  making  it 
one  of  the  busiest  of  localities.  The 
beautiful  east  village  park  with  its  new 
memorial  fountain  is  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  these  roads.  At  the  north  end  of 
the  park  stands  the  First  Congregational 


M 
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church  and  the  Episcopal  duirch,  while 
at  the  south  end  is  situated  the  Gilbert 
School  and  Park  Hotel.  "Nisbet's  Cor- 
ners" takes  its  popular  name  fr<iin  the 
dry  goods  store  of  which  William  Nis- 
bet  has  been  owner  since  April,  1889. 
Before  purchasing  the  business  of  L.  R. 
Norton  &  Company,  his  predecessor  on 
the  cortier,  Mr,  Nisbet  conducted  a 
large  and  successful  dry  goods  store  at 
Putnam.   Conn.,   selling   that   out   in   the 


itly  in- 

mandcd  more  room  almost  every  season, 
till  the  store  now  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  two  buildings,  the  one  on  the 
corner  and  the  next  adjoining,  making 
a  floor  space  of  some  10,000  feet.  Be- 
cause of  its  well-earned  popularity  and 
its  progressive  advertising  methods,  it 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  known  dry 
goods  houses  in   Northwestern  Conncc- 


park  dfrcrlly  oppoillc— Klecl 
{a  two  dollaiK  per  day.  wllh  s) 
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There  has  never  been  a  "boom"  in 
Winsted.  The  place  has  been  noted  for 
its  quiet,  steady  and  healthy  growth. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  land  value  has  been  caused  by 
the  popularity  of  the  shores  of  High- 
land I^ke  as  sites  for  summer  cottages 
since  the  building  of  the  Wakefield 
Boulevard  around  it.  One  of  the  most 
fortunate  of  those  who  have  profited  by 
this  increase  of  values  is  Joseph  F, 
Carey,  With  his  brother,  who  has  since 
died,  Mr.  Carey  bought  some  twenty  or 
twenty-fiv 

iciu'ling  nearly  all  of  the 
n  tht'  east  side  of  the  lake. 
r  part  of  this  is  available  for 
i,  and  has  been  surveyed  and 
Staked  out  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Carey 
sold  a  few  lots  some  years  ago.  but  has 
until  now  declined  lo  part  with  much 
of  his  holdings  since  that  time.  In  the 
nearly  two  miles  of  shore  which  he 
owns,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  sites. 
Some  are  wooded,  some  clear.     Part  of 


farm   land, 
cottage 


KEF(ELI»  BOULEVAI 

them  terminate  at  the  lake  in  rocky 
bluffs,  while  others  slope  gently  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  boulevard  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lake  is  at  varying  dis- 
tances from  the  shore,  so  that  some  of 
the  tots  lie  between  the  road  and  the 
lake,  while  in  others  the  road  crosses  the 
lot.  There  has  been  little  speculation 
in  cottage  sites,  but  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  them  has  forced  prices  steadily 
upward.  Mr.  Carey's  lots  will  be  sold  at 
different  prices,  depending  on  their  sit- 
uation, but  it  is  the  last  large  tract  that 
can  be  opened  up  on  the  shores  of  High- 
land Lake.  The  great  diversity  of  these 
lots  will  permit  at  first  a  selection  suit- 
able to  the  taste  or  means  ol  almost  any 
purchaser.  Several  views  are  shown 
herewith  which  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  land  own- 
ed by  Mr.  Carey,  and  of  the  cozy  nooks 
and  corners  for  pleasant  little  cottages, 
as  well  as  of  the  commanding  sites  suit- 
able for  more  pretentious  buildings. 
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F  SHORE  FRONT  ON  BURTON  E.   MOORE'S  PROPERTY 
ifniliccnt  Ticw  ol  Highlaod  Lake,  ind  a  one  o(  the  mow  minctiveDn  Iht 
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tagcs.  The  tract  of  land  includes  a 
beautiful  urovf  of  hemlock  trees,  afford- 
ing shade,  lull  iini  nh-tructing  the  view. 


The  remainder  of  the  land  is  more  open, 
but  has  a  number  of  trees  for  shade. 
The  land  lies  in  such  a  position  that 
from  some  portions  of  it  both  ends  of 
the  lake  may  be  seen.  This  tract  was 
opened  up  last  year,  and  building  sites 
for  cottages  or  permanent  homes  have 
already  been  Fold  from  it.  A  map  show- 
ing the  location  of  the  property  is  given 
on  the  opposite  page,  while  the  above 
cut  shows  a  portion  of  this  tract,  in- 
cluding the  hemlock  grove,  a  portion  of 
Wakefield  Boulevard  and  also  of  the 
lake. 
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On  March  i.i.  1904.  the  Hurlbut  Na- 
tional Bnnk  of  WinstctI  in Jin pit-led  ils 
fiftieth  year.  The  icistitntimi  was  in- 
corporated March  Jj,  1854.  as  Tlie  Hurl- 
but  Bank,  with  $130,000  tapital  stock. 

On  July  12,  1865.  it  was  voted  10  adopt 
a  charter  iiniler  the  National  Currency 
Act  and  become  a  iiienihcr  of  the  Na- 
tional Itanking  Asi^ocialion.  William  H, 
Phclpf  was  elected  president  on  the  date 
of  incorporati'in.  March  i},.  1854,  ;iiid  on 
June  1st  iif  the  same  year,  GcorRe  .Mvurd 
was  elected  cashier,  holding  the  position 
until  May  14.  1857.  when  Rnfus  K. 
Holmes  was  elected  to  the  ..ilice. 
which  Mr.  Molines  relinquished  tu  ac- 
cept a  similar  position  (cashier)  with 
the  Wiiisted  ISaiik  on  IH-cember  11.  \m% 

On  the  death  of  the  president.  William 
H.  Phelps.  AuRust  26.  1R64.  Mr.  Holmes 
again   became   assnciated   with   the   iiisti- 


iiiiic.n,  being  elected  to  the  presidency  to 
succeed  Mr.  Phelps  and  remaining  in 
that  capacity  until  1874,  when  upoa  the 
creation  of  a  new  office  of  vice-presi- 
dency, Mr.  Holmes  was  elected  to  fill 
that  position  and  William  L.  Gilbert  was 
chosen  president,  Mr.  liolmes  has  held 
the    vice-presidency    of    the    institution 

.\fter  Mr,  Holmes  severed  his  con- 
nection with  tlic  bank  in  1863,  George 
W.  Phelps  was  elected  cashier  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  resigning  in  1865  was  suc- 
ceeded temporarily  by  Warren  Phelps, 
who  was  in  turn  succeeded  after  his  res- 
iunalion,  January  J4.  1866,  by  Charles  B. 
liolmes,  who  was  then  teller  of  the  Cit- 
izens Naiiiiu:i)  Hank  of  Inilianapolis,  In- 
diana. Mr.  Holmes  retnained  cashier 
until  1K74.  when  Henry  Gay  was  elected 
cashier  and   Mr.   Holmes   made  assistant 
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DSOME  INTERIOR  OF  THE  HURLBUT  NATIONAL  RANK 


the  bank, 
The  fir 
of  the  bank  was 


cashier.  On  the  death  of  William  L,  Gil- 
bert, June  2IJ,  1890,  Henry  Gay  was  elec- 
ted president,  which  office  he  now  holds, 
and  Charles  B.  Holmes  was  made  cash- 
ier. Mr.  Holmes  dying  on  October  27, 
1900.  was  succeeded  on  November  2  of 
that  year  by  William  H.  Phelps,  grand- 
son of  the  founder  and  first  president  of 

itill  holds  this  office. 
t  of  the  capital  stock 

ladc  Jime  3.  1857,  when 
advanced    to    $200,000. 

to  note  a  still  further 
increase:  On  October  23,  1863,  the  bank 
officials  received  a  letter  from  Roland 
Mather,  treasnrer  of  the  .i\merican  Asy- 
lum for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Hartford, 
requesting  a  subscription  to  the  bank's 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,  and  a 
check  for  that  amount  was  enclosed. 
The  stock  of  the  former  increase  had  all 
been  taken  at  the  time,  but  under  an 
of    the    legislature    which    permitted 


ing  a  surplus  of  $to2,5oo,  one-half  of  its 
capital  stock,  and  an  additional  undivid- 
ed profit  account  of  over  $36,000. 

The  present  board  of  directors  con- 
sists of  Caleb  J.  Camp  <one  of  the  orig- 
inal incorporators),  Chauncey  S.  Foster, 
Riifus  E.  Holmes,  W.  H,  Willia 


T,  Batcheller,  J,  G,  Woodruff,  and  H. 


char 


able 


to 


ribe 


par  for  the  capital  stock  of  any  bank 
chartered  by  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
the  capital  stock  was  accordingly  fur- 
ther    increased     to     $205,000,     where     it 

Since  itsorgamzation  as  anational  bank 
it  has  paid  back  to  its  shareholders  $827,- 
175,  or  more  than  four  times 
of   its   capital    stock,   besides 


LLIAM  H.  PHEl.PS 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  KIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
KitBiccd  Id  Ihe  WinUed  Rul  Eitile  Compmy'i  Block  la  th<  Eut  part  of  Ihc  Boroagh 

The  First  Naii.-iial  Hank  of  Winsted  in  SeiUcmlKT.  i88j.  who  still  holds  that 
was  fhiirtfreil  in  iKro  "ilh  $50,000  capi-  ufficc.  l-'rank  D.  Hallelt  was  the  first  ac- 
tal,  which  has  sincv  hven  IcicrL-jiscd  lo  live  ta-ihivr.  having  served  continuously 
$100,000  Ik-ri'fuforc  all  ihc  lianks  with  since  April.  iK;9,  Lorenzo  M.  Blake  is 
the  exceptii.ci  ni  the  Mechanics  Saving-  vicc-i.rcsidont  aii'i  Charles  P.  liaHctt,  as- 
Bank,  had  been  situaleil  iu  the  we=l  end  ^i:<lanl  oa<hier.  The  present  direett.rs 
of  the  town  .ind  nwinn  to  the  incre.isinc  arc  David  StroiiR.  Lyman  R,  Norton. 
niannfac Hiring  imere>ls  it  seemed  best  Charles  H.  Hallett.  George  S.  Burnham, 
that  deiinsii  and  discmit  fiicilitie>  ^h'nlId  Harvey  L,  Koherts.  Lorenzo  M.  Blake, 
be  offered  .)ii  the  east  side,  i.miian  C,  C"U,  James  G-  Woodruff  and 

The   hank   lieK^Hi   its  operatioiis   in   ihc       l-'rank   II.   llallell. 
olliee    of    the    Mechanics    Saving''    Bank.  An   impr.ned   hnrglar-jiroof   vault  was 

over  Hairc!"s  drug  si. ire.  ll  moved  lo  its  cnnslrncled  in  1902  and  a  safe  deposit 
presenl  l.icalioii  in  llie  Winsled  Real  ileparimeiil  installed.  This  feature  is  a 
Estate  O.mcany',-^  hh^k  in  Jannnry.  ureal  public  cnnveuienec  and  is  far  su- 
iSKj.  jieriiT  iri  the  old  tin  box  system. 

The   original    direclors    were    Ivlias    E.  rrom  humble  beginnings  in  the  corner 

•  if  a  clothing  store  in  the  Camp  block, 
'■w  Main  -treet.  with  only  sufficient  space 
for  dc^k  room,  the  Winsted  Savingj 
Hank  has  cxi)anded  its  interests  until  to- 
ilay  it  possesses  a  building  of  its  ow-ii, 
with  a  handsome  well-lighted  interior, 
that  is  the  result  of  4.)  years  of  conser- 
vative ilnancial  judgment. 
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WINSTED— FINANCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
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At  the  May  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  i860,  a  charter  was  granted  to 
The  Winsted  Savings  Bank  and  the  or- 
ganization was  perfected  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  with  Warren  Phelps,  presi- 
dent, iuid  Lyman  Baldwin,  treasurer. 
ResigiiitiK  the  presidency  of  the  institu- 
linn  in  i86j.  -Mr.  Phelps  was  succeeded 
by  Moses  Cami).  Mr,  Camp  declined  a 
re-election  iti  1874,  and  Henry  Gay  was 
made  president,  which  office  he  resigned 
in  .\ngust  of  the  same  year,  when  John 
T.  Rockwell  succeeded  liim,  holding  the 
office  until  i8;8, 

L'pi>n  the  death  of  Treasurer  Baldwin 
in  1S74.  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  L.  M. 
Blake,  who  acted  as  treasurer  until  his 
resignation  in  September,  1S75,  when  the 
present  treasurer,  George  S.  Rowe,  was 
elected. 

In    August. 
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apac- 

-eiec- 
1  account  of  advancing  years  and 
was  succeeded  by  thi 
Cooke-  Uiion  the  death  of  Mr.  Cooke  in 
August,  1902,  Arthur  L.  Clark  was  cho- 
sen president,  in  which  office  he  still  pre- 
sides. 

In  1868,  eight  years  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  bank,  the  growing  number  of 
depositors  and  the  accompanying  .in- 
crease   of    the    business    required    larger 


quarters,  and  the  building  of  the  Win- 
sted Bank  (an  institution  which  had  just 
retired  from  business)  was  purchased, 
and  has  since  been  the  home  of  (he  Win- 
sted Savings  Bank. 

Situated  on  Main  street  in  the  west 
part  of  tile  Borough,  adjacent  to  the  old 
Methodist  church,  the  building  has  re- 
cently undergone  extensive  alterations 
and  additions,  and  is  today  a  handsome 
and  well-equipped  banking  house,  afford- 
ing its  depositors  every  modern  conven- 
ience. The  work  on  the  interior  has  been 
in  pr.igress  during  the  winter  months. 
;ind  includes  not  only  an  additional  build- 
ing in  the  rear,  but  a  complete  dismem- 
berment of  the  entire  old  interior,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  magnificent  bank 
screen  of  quartered  oak,  with  doors  and 
window  casings  to  match,  and  modern 
desks  ihroughrml,  all  of  which  was  de- 
signed and  built  by  C,  II.  Dresser  &  Son 
of  Hartford.  .\  spacious  modern  vault 
has  als.i  been  installed  by  the  Reming- 
ton &  Sherman  Company  of  New  York 
and    Philadelphia,    which    affords   an    in- 
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tile  of  a  handsome  design,  and  the  whole 
interior   is   noleworthily  tasty. 

The  bank  carries  on  its  books  the  ac- 
counts of  4,954  persons,  with  deposits 
aggregating  $1,800,480,06  and  a  surplus 
i.f  $01,000, 
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iVINSTED— FINANCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 


Eiubliibcd  br  Docoo  Jotin  Hioidale  In  il 
The  oldest  and  a  typical  branch  of  the 
insurance  business  in  Winsted,  is  the 
agency  of  Darwin  S.  Moore.  This  agen- 
cy was  established  in  1852  by  the  late 
Deacon  John  Hinsdale.  The  first  com- 
pany represented  by  him  was  the  Aetna 
Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  and  the 
first  policy  written  was  for  Edward  P. 
Seynimir.  ..f  C<ilebrook,  Conn.  Policy 
No.  .'  was  wriu<-n  for  J.  S.  &  J.  T.  Rock- 
well, as  a  joiner's  risk  on  the  present  so- 
called  Rockwell  Tannery,  situate  on 
Main  street  near  the  Second  Congrcga- 
li..nal  church.  This  policy  has  been  re- 
newed every  year  since  that  date  and  the 
company  has  never  been  called  vipon  to 
pay  a  loss  under  this  policy.  Deacon 
Hinsd.ilc  continued  the  agency  until 
1866  when  he  look  into  partnership  his 
son-in-law.  Robert  R,  Noble.  This  con- 
tinued until  January  1870,  when  the  firtn 
name  changed  to  Xoble  &  Beach.  This 
was  continued  for  about  two  years  when 
Mr-  Noble  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Reach, 
who  in  turn  sold  it  to  his  son-in-law, 
Charles  K,  Hum,  and  the  firm  name  was 
Reach  &  Hunt-  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Beach  in  1886,  Charles  K.  Hunt  contin- 
ued the  agency  until  .■\pril  ist,  1898.  Mr. 
Hunt  then  consolidated  his  business  with 
that  of  (he  present  owner  of  the  insur- 
ance  agency,    Darwin    S.   Moore.     This 


partnership  only  lasted  until  October, 
1898.  when  Mr.  Moore  bought  Mr. 
Hunt's  interest  and  has  continued  the 
agency  since  that  time.  It  might  be  in- 
teresting to  note  that  this  agency  has 
represented  the  Aetna  of  Hartford  since 
1852,  and  has  written,  (or  that  company 
alone,  10,326  policies.  The  Home  of  New 
York  has  been  with  the  agency  since 
1864;  the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America  since  1866;  the  Continental  of 
New  York  since  1870;  the  Connecticut  of 
Hartford  since  187J;  the  Royal  of  Liver- 
pool since  i860,  and  the  German -.Ameri- 
can of  New  York  since  1876. 

The  general  agency  of  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  was  es- 
tablished with  this  agency  in  1857,  and 
the  general  agency  of  the  Travelers  In- 
surance Company  in  1858-  Both  com- 
panies  have  continued   with   the  agency. 

This  agency  has  been  fortunate  in  its 
52  years  of  prosperity  in  having  good 
business  men  to  look  after  its  welfare. 
The  agency  has  grown  steadily  until  it 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  agencies  in  the  State.  The  total 
assets  of  the  companies  represented  are 
$151.6,54.986,00,  and  the  combined  surplus 
is  $51,388,601,00.  These  companies  have 
all  been  tried  in  the  big  conflagrations 
of  the  United  Plates  and  are  well  known 
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THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  WATERBURY 

RISES  FROM  THE  ASHES  OF  DEVASTATING  CON- 
FLAGRATION AND  MAKES  REMARKABLE  PROGRESS- 
FIRST     IN     SERIES     OF     MUNICIPAL     ARTICLES 


U.  G.  CHURCH 

OK  THR  NATIONAL  MUSEUM   OP  WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


DISASTER  is  a  tide  in  the  sea  of 
human  affairs.  For  a  time  it 
recedes  and  leaves  only  the 
bright  shores  of  prosperity, 
then,  with  the  surety  of  destiny,  it 
sweeps  back,  carrying  all  that  stands  in 
its  way,  destroying  the  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion that  have  encroached  upon  its  do- 


The  destructive  conflagrations  that 
have  consumed  the  handiwork  of  man  in 
many  nf  the  larger  cities  during  the  last 
few  years,  have  been  both  great  losses 
and  great  gains. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  big 
fire  of  February  2,  1902,  would  check  or 
even  greatly  retard  the  advance  of  such 
a  city  as  Walerbiiry,  with  the  founda- 
tions of  its  prosperity  securely  laid;  nor 
has  it.  The  catastrophe,  which,  in  the 
hour  of  it,  awakened  widespread  sympa- 
thy for  the  sorely  distressed  city,  future 
events  have  shown  should  be  regarded 
rather  as  one  of  the  milestones  from 
which  the  city's  proRress  may  be  meas- 
tirrd.  and   not  at  all   as  the  city's  tomb- 


stone. Great  as  was  the  property  loss 
for  a  city  of  55,00a  people,  and  conserv- 
ative estimates  place  that  toss  at  near 
the  million  dollar  mark,  and  great  as 
were  those  indirect  losses  to  the  busi- 
ness community  by  the  embarassment 
and  confusion  into  which  it  was  pIunKcd 
by  the  hre,  losses  that  cannot  be  even 
approximately  estimated  in  cold  dollars 
and  cents,  the  recovery  has  been  rapid 
and  complete.  In  less  than  two  years 
the  resurrection  of  the  business  center 
from  its  ashes  has  been  welt  nigh  ac- 
complished, and  without  exception  the 
new  construction  is  superior  to  the  old. 
The  burned  sections  of  Bank  and  South 
Main  streets  have  been  rebuilt  for  the 
most  part  with  substantial  structures, 
the  best  the  city  has  ever  had,  and 
which  compare  favorably  indeed  with 
the  business  blocks  of  any  city  of  like 
size  in  the  country.  The  reconstruction 
of  Grand  street  has  not  been  so  com- 
plete, but  that  it  will  be  fully  rebuilt  in 
a  short  time  there  is  not  the  least  ques- 
tion.     The    new    governtnent    building. 
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THE  STATELY  COUKT  HOUSE  AT  WATERBORV JUST  OUTSIDE  THE  FIRE  LIMITS 


now  well  under  way  on  this  street,  op- 
posite lUe  burned  secliun.  promises  to 
give  111  llint  tlioroiiglifare  a  bnsiness 
prominence  which  it  aspired  lo  Imt  never 
•  liiite  attained  before  the  lire.  To  the 
fire,  perhaps,  mnrc  than  to  anythinK  else, 
Watcrhury  owes  the  new  Kovernment 
biiildins-      With    that    in    niind    the    na- 
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The  develnpmenl  of  Waterbury  since 
the  fire  has  by  no  means  been  confined 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  burned  area  with 
fine  sirnctiires.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  late,  the  business  center  has  been 
CNtendctl  by  the  erection  of  stores  in 
sections  not  generally  considered  here- 
tofore as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  busi- 
ness center  proper.  This  expansion  was 
made  necessary  in  the  first  place  by  the 
temporary  re-adjustments  of  business  re- 
sulting frcmi  the  fire,  and  now  seem  fully 
wnrrantcii  and  required  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  city's  rapidly  increasing 
population.  A  most  notable  building 
now  being  erected  here  by  private  enter- 
prise is  the  new  hotel  which  is  going  np 
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althotigh  a  million  dollars  had  been  wip- 
ed front  the  city  tax  list  the  night  before. 
These  large  concerns  have  gone  on 
steadily  increasing  their  plants  and 
equipments,  and  strengthening  their  grip 
on  the  brass  industry  of  the  world. 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  of 
the  residential  portion  of  Waterbnrjr 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  sketch. 
I  {andsome  and  commodious  dwelling 
houses  have  been  erected,  and  every  year 
sees  the  city's  suburbs  pnshed  farther 
.ind  farther  out  from  the  old  city  linea. 
It  is  impossible  in  a  sketch  of  this  load 
lo  give  more  than  a  glance  at  what  has 
been  done  by  Waterbury  in  two  short 
years.  The  writer  has  attempted  noth- 
ing further  than  to  call  attention  to  cer- 
.-■in  things  which  everyone  familiar  with 
the  city  has  observed.  The  growth  of 
ihc   city  in    these   two   years   has   done 


Mr.  Klaknlectiaihi 


plants  which  have  ever  bec-n  thi-  pridf  of 
the  Uras^  City,  and  the  roi-k  bottom 
fonnilalion  r.f  its  remarkable  prosptrily. 
It  was  lorinnate  indeed  that  all  of  them 
were  well  bcyonil  the  reai'h  of  the 
fj.imcs.  The  lire  slopiied  nut  a  sinsle 
furnace  or  machine,  and  un  l^'ebruary  3, 
1902,  the  thoiLSands  of  brass  workers  of 
Waterbury  went  lo  their  accustomed  la- 
bors without  L-i'ssatirm  nt  time  or  waiie>. 
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llie  wonders  of  the  age, 

the  -lays  of  llic  old  v 
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lory.      Fully   as   interesting   i 


:  two  larEiiI  hulcli  in  tlie  cily  weic  dctlroyid 

st.iry  of  tln^  s''"'""''  of  the  quaint  little 

covijitry  taverns  iin  the  post  ri>ad  to  im- 
liosiiig  struclnres  which  arc  now  hous- 
ing the  migratory  world.  Invention, 
which  the  old  jdage  tells  us,  is  born  of 
necessity,   solved    the   science   of  trans- 
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SPACIOUS  OFFICE  AT  HOTI 


purtatioii  and  opened  the  earth's  oppiir- 
tunities.  Man,  in  his  restlessness,  rushes 
into  the  new  channels  as  they  are  open- 
ed by  the  powerful  mechanistn  of  civili- 
zation, consequently  we  have  bred  to- 
day a  great  migrating  populace.  Simul- 
taneously, the  public  inn  has  developed 
in  proportion  with  the  demands  made 
upon  it,  until  today  the  persons  register- 
ed at  the  hotels  in  this  country  exceed 
a  million.  Recent  government  records 
state  that  there  are  55.675  families  resid- 
ing in  hotels  in  the  United  States,  who 
have  no  other  permanent  homes. 

Throughout  the  country  endeavors  are 
being  made  in  every  city  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  traveling  world.  In 
illustration  of  its  accomplishment  stands 
the  Hotel  Connecticut  in  the  city  of 
Waterbury.  The  destructive  fire  which 
swept  the  city,  destroyed  its  largest 
buildings  and  the  commercial  interests 
were  seriously  crippled.  To  meet  the 
emergency.  Louis  F.  11 
nent  merchant,  who  in  1 
a  large  five-story  and  ba 
on  Center  street  for  the  1 
ing  furnituri 
Comjiany,  s 


)-  had  erected 
■ment  building 

s  of  the  L,  F.  Haase 
ly  accomplished  the 


unique  feal  uF  transforming  an  extensive 
business  establishment  into  an  imposing 
and  modernly  equipped  hotel  structure. 

Coming  from  the  Connecticut  stock 
that  has  distinguished  the  State  as  the 
home  o(  inventive  genius,  and  born  in 
Terryville,  Mr.  Haase  early  began  a 
business  career.  In  March,  1885.  he  went 
into  the  wall  paper  and  decorating  busi- 
ness at  137  Bank  street,  Waterbury,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Dennis  Blakesley  & 
Company.  In  June,  1887,  he  succeeded 
the  firm  under  his  own  name,  and  in 
January,  1893.  organized  the  L.  F.  Haase 
Company,  moving  on  to  Grand  street 
and  conducting  one  of  the  largest  stores 
in  Waterbury.  The  character  of  the  bus- 
iness was  broadened  until  it  became  the 
leading  furniture  house  in  its  section  of 
the  State. 

The  revolutionizing  of  the  successful 
business  establishment  into  the  leading 
hotel  in  the  city  was  an  undertaking  that 
required  much  skill.  In  realization  of 
his  responsibilities.  Mr.Haase  associated 
with  him  Edwy  E.  Benedict,  architect. 
In  Mr.  Benedict  he  found  combined  two 
valuable  elements,  architectural  knowl- 
edge and  practical  experience.     Mr.  Ben- 
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edict  began  life  as  a  carpenter's  appren- 
tice and  learned  the  trade  under  the  ab- 
lest conlraclors  of  the  day.  His  even- 
ings were  spent  in  studying  drawing  and 
architectural  works,  until  he  soon  became 
able  to  make  plans  for  his  employer. 
So  practical  and  economical  were  his 
ideas  that  liis  services  as  an  architect 
soon  look  him  away  from  the  bench  and 
today  he  is  a  recognized  authority  in  his 
profession.  The  materialization  of  the 
architect's  plans  were  placed  with  the 
Tracy  Brothers  Company,  general  con- 
tracliirs.  Associated  with  this  firm  is 
mnrli  of  the  history  of  the  development 
of  Waterbary.  The  most  svibstantial 
Strnctures  in  the  city  stand  as  monu- 
ments to  Iheir  ability.     By  them  the  five- 

structed  according  to  designs  of  archi- 
tectural beauty  and  hotel  necessity. 

The  Connecticut  presents  at  the  en- 
trance an  atmosphere  of  quiet  and  ele- 
gance. Its  decorative  windows,  with 
stained  glass  setting,  cast  a  subdued  light 
onto  the  tiled  floor  of  the  office,  and  the 
metal  ceiling  of  artistic  panels.  The 
walls  are  hung  in  dark  red  and   relieved 
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by  four  tapestries.  The  office  is  furnish- 
ed with  huge  chairs  upholstered  in  leath- 
er, and  there  are  many  individual  writing 
tables  conveniently  arranged.  In  it  cen- 
ters the  telephone  lines  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  building,  connecting  with  the 
long  distance  wires,  and  there  is  a  mod- 
ern news  stand  and  stenographic  service. 

Into  the  arrangement  of  the  dining 
room  has  been  combined  the  elements 
of  home  and  hospitality.  Brilliant  elec- 
tric globes  blend  the  colors  of  the  metal 
ceiling  and  the  side  walls,  while  the 
tables  and  their  fine  linen  textnres  and 
dainty  service  present  a  most  appetizing 
appearance.  This  cafe  is  a  rendezvous 
for  the  epicures  of  the  city,  and  from 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  mid- 
night   offers    its    unexcelled    cuisine. 

The  Connecticut  has  eighty  rooms, 
with  forty  private  baths;  hot  and  cold 
water  in  every  room,  and  connected  with 
the  long  distance  telephone;  several  of 
them  are  arranged  for  suites.  They  are 
carpeted  in  Brussells  and  tastefully  dec- 
orated, —  writing  table,  dressing  case 
and  brass  chamber  furnishings  making 
tlicm    complete   in    appointment.      There 
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is  a  reception  room  on  each  of  the  floors, 

and  on  the  walls  throughout  the  hotel 
are  hung  many  costly  engravings  done 
by  the  most  distinguished  engravers  in 


thi) 


in  try. 


Architect  Benedict  was  born  in  Hunt- 
ington, Connecticut,  in  1851,  and  his 
Iniilding  experience  includes  the  Third 
Congregational  church,  the  Second  Bap- 
tist church,  factories  connected  with  the 
Walcrbury  Brass  Company,  Waterbury 
Clock  Company,  and  Holmes,  Booth  & 
Hayden.  Cable's  block  and  Ffcucli 
block  are  also  of  his  designing.  On  Jan- 
uary 18,  1904,  Louis  A.  Walsh,  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  University  School  of  Arch- 
itecture, class  of  1900,  became  associated 

There  is  a  fact  of  historical  signifi- 
cance that  should  also  be  stated  and  due 
credit  given.  Center  street,  upon  which 
the  hotel  is  located,  was  but  a  few  years 
ago  an  alley  leading  to  stables  in  the 
rear  of  Bank  street.  In  September,  1896, 
John  W.  Gaffney,  a  prominent  contrac- 
tor, undertook  its  development,  model- 
ing, financing  and  managing  the  con- 
struction of  a  thoroughfare  which  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
city.  This  valuable  service  was  accom- 
plished  under   the   name   of  the   Milford 


Land  &  Cottage  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
Gaflfney   was    the    principal    stockholder. 

.\bout  one-third  of  the  buildings  on  the 
street  are  still  held  by  the  corporation. 
The  undertaking  met  with  many  difficul- 
ties and  there  was  much  opposition  by 
the  so-called  conservative  element  that 
so  frequently  stands  in  the  way  of  all 
progressive  movements.  In  its  develop- 
ment were  included  water  service,  gas, 
electric  conduits,  and  the  most  service- 
able pavement  walks.  In  this  excellent 
condition  Center  street  was  presented 
to  the  city  of  Waterbury,  and  is  a  memo- 
rial to  the  energy  and  ability  of  Mr. 
Gaffney.  Daniel  E.  Cronin  is  a  business 
partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  W.  Gaffney  & 
Company,  becoming  associated  with  the 
senior  member  in  1891.  He  has  been 
twenty  years  in  Waterbury,  coming  to 
this  city  from  Middletown,  Connecticut. 
The  firm  originally  built  the  Connecti- 
cut Hotel  and  is  now  constructing  the 
factory  and  office  building  for  the  Man- 
villc  Machine  Company,  to  be  done  Aug- 
ust 1st,  1904;  and  another  large  building 
at  the  corner  of  Dublin  and  East  Main 

The  Connecticut  was  opened  Novem- 
ber 16,  1003,  on  the  European  plan,  un- 
der the  management  of  George  Q.  Pat- 
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ing  gained  an  enviable  reputation  in  ils 
locality.  The  Russwin  of  New  Britain 
has  attained  a  most  excellent  standariJ 
and  a  repLilatinn  for  banqueting,  recently 
dining  the  New  Britain  Club,  an  exclu- 
sive Organization  of  manufacturers  and 
bankers,  230  guests  being  in  attendance. 
The  Ki-w  Britain  Business  Men's  Asso- 
^ntly  dined  180  members 
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tec,  one  of  the  leading  hotel  proprietors 
in  the  East.  The  equipment  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  hotel  has  been  under 
his  direction  and  through  his  manage- 
ment it  became  an  immediate  tinaneial 
success,  attaining  a  position  with  the 
finest  houses  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Pattee 
was  born  in  Warner,  N,  H.,  July  19,  1861. 
lie  was  graduated  from  the  Simonds 
High  School  in  1879,  and  became  a  tea- 
cher of  mathematics  until  1881.  Upon 
his  decision  to  enter  the  business  of  ho- 
tel proprietorship  he  began  studying  it.s 
intricacies  as  a  clerk  in  the  Maplcwood 
Hotel,  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.  Later  he 
occupied  a  similar  position  at  Warunbck, 
Jefferson,  N.  H.,  and  at  Cape  Cottage, 
Cape  Elizabeth,  N.  H.  From  1889  to 
1894  be  was  proprietor  of  the  Franklin 
House  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  later  being 
manager  of  the  Rockland  House,  Nan- 
la.skct  Beach,  Mass.,  The  Masconomo  at 
Manehester-by-the-Sea,  and  the  Willing- 
ton,  North  Adams,  Mass.  Mr.  Pattee 
leased  Brandon  Inn  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  Ap- 
ril I,  1902,  On  October  15,  1902,  he  leas- 
ed the  Hotel  Russwin  at  New  Britain,  and 
on  November  16,  1903,  accepted  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  Connecticut  at  Water- 
bury.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Pattee  is 
lessee  of  all  three  hotels,  each  one  hav- 
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On   another 
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iieeks  ago,  eighty-five  schmil 
were  entertained  at  the  Russ- 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
Corbin  observed  a  half  cen- 
success  by  entertaining 
200  gutsts  at  the  Russwin.  Six  hundred 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  also 
banqueted  at  that  hotel  last  month. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  Connec- 
ticut and  the  inside  working  of  a  twen- 
tieth century  hostlery  is  of  much  interest 
and  educative  value.  The  kitchen  of 
Hotel  Connecticut  is  worthy  of  notice, 
it  being  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
modern  equipment  of  this  first  class 
house.  Particular  attention  was  given 
to  the  selection  of  the  cooking  appara' 
tus,  and  after  careful  inspection  of  the 
different  makes,  the  Hub  Cooking  Ap- 
paratus, manufactured  by  Smith  &  An- 
thony Company  of  Boston,  was  selected 
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as  being  the  best  in  quality,  construction 
and  efficiency.  A  large  French  range, 
also  boiler,  jacketed  kettles,  vegetable 
steamers,  steam  table,  warming  closet, 
and  coffee  urns  have  been  installed  in 
the  kitchen,  and  a  baking  room  equipped 
with  a  Urge  oven,  steamers  and  kettles. 
The  Smith  &  Anthony  Company  is  the 
only  house  in  the  country  operating  it5 
own  brass  and  iron  foundries  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  line  of  goods,  and 
the  Connecticut  is  only  one  of  a  large 
number  which  have  been  equipped  with 
their  complete  outfits  of  cooking  appa- 
ratus. 

Sanitary  plumbing  has  become  a  sci- 
ence, and  Hotel  Connecticut  is  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  its  practical  adap- 
tation. Recent  authorities  state  that  the 
principles  of  hygiene  in  the  perfection 
of  plumbing  should  tend  coward  a  not- 
able increase  in  the  length  of  life.  The 
Charles  Thatcher  Company  of  3g  Center 
street.  Water  bury,  installed  the  system 
of  baths  and  sanitation  in  the  new  hotel 
and  it  is  stated  by  inspectors  to  be  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Sute.  The  firm  \\ 
now  filling  contracts  in  many  of  the 
most  important  buildings  in  Connecticut. 
According  to  the  endorsements  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  work  of  the  firm 
is  one  of  the  factors  in  the  good  health 
of  the  city.  Some  of  the  larger  con- 
tracts completed  by  The  Charles  Thatch- 
er Company  are:  Steam  heating  of  Mil- 
ford  building,  Bowdilch  building,  No.  i 
lire  house,  No.  7  fire  house;  complete  set 
of  sanitaries  for  Bank  street  school 
Webster  school.  Bishop  street  school,  all 
of  Waterbury,  C.  G.  Belfit  is  presidenl 
and  treasurer  of  the  company,  which 
has  been  doing  business  for  fifteen  years. 

A  feature  of  much  importance  is  the 
protection  against  fire.  Since  the  recent 
Chicago  and  Baltimore  conflagrations, 
many  of  the  public  buildings  of  the 
country  have  been  condemned  as  unsafe 
by  fire  commissioners.  An  inspection  of 
the  hotel  has  proven  it  to  be  exception- 
ally well  protected.  The  metat  ceilings, 
as  described  in  the  office  and  dining 
room,  not  only  furnished  a  most  artistic 
decoration,  but  insure  safety  in  times  of 


fire.  There  is  nothing  in  the  modern 
building  that  more  adequately  retards 
fiames  than  this  metal  construction.  The 
largest  buildings  in  the  country  have  a- 
dopted  them.  There  is  probably^  no  oth- 
er manufacturer  that  has  dene  'more  in 
proving  their  value  than  the  Wheeling 
Corrugating  Company,  47  Cliff  street 
New  York,  who,  through  their  agents, 
Hawes  &  Gray  of  Springfield,  Mass.. 
hold  the  leading  contracts  for  this  work 
in  New  England.  The  ceilings  furnished 
by  the  Springfield  agency  for  Hotel  Con- 
nectiful  are  in  panels  of  beautiful  de- 
signs delicately  tinted  in  cream. 

Another  firm  that  is  doing  much 
in  insuring  public  safety  is  the  R.  Bren- 
ner Manufaciuring  Company  of  Water- 
bury,  making  a  specialty  of  ornamental 
wrought  iron  and  brass  work.  They 
have  recently  equipped  the  town  house 
with  fire  escapes,  and  also  furnished  the 
doors  and  grill  work  for  the  new  Camp 
building.  Among  their  many  recent  con- 
tracts is  the  elevator  enclosure  in  the 
Jones-Morgan  building.  This  firm  also 
supplies  the  gas  and  electric  fixtures  of 
the  finest  residences  and  public  build iagfs 
in  the  State.  The  gas  fixtures  in  the 
hotel  were  installed  by  them,  while  the 
electric  and  gas  chandeliers  in  the  resi- 
dences of  George  E.  Judd,  D.  J.  Welch 
of  Naugatuck,  and  other  new  buildings 
are  of  their  design.  Cliff  &  Gilbert,  19S 
West  Broadway,  New  York,  have  equip- 
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peil  the  hotel  with  hose  reds  on  each  of 
its  i^ve  fluors.  The  best  grade  oF  linen 
ho«e  is  used  and  sufficient  length  to 
flood  the  entire  floor  instantly  in  case  of 
fire. 

In   Ihe  building  of  a  hotel,  says  a   re* 

hue  freedom  from  the  undesirable  ele- 
ments that  disturb  the  comfort  of  its 
guests.  Whatever  may  be  the  apparent 
insignificance  of  the  smaller  insects,  flies 
and  mosquitoes,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
lh;it  Ihey  have  wrecked  the  business  of 
many  public  institutions  that  would  have 
otherwise  proven  signal  successes.  The 
importance  of  window  screening  cannot 
be  under-estimated,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  most  satisfactory  work  of  the 
kind  is  done  by  G.  W.  Fernside  of  60 
Temple  street,  Hartford.  In  the  last  is- 
sue of  this  magazine  considerable  was 
said  of  the  excellent  work  of  this  fac- 
tory, which  had  then  just  finished 
screening  871  windows  at  Highland 
Court,  in  Hartford.  Since  then  it  has 
assumed  many  important  contracts  and 
during  the  next  few  months  will  be  work- 
ed  to   its   fullest  capacity  in   meeting  it.- 


orders.  Medical  science  has  practically 
agreed  that  the  mosquito  and  the  fly  are 
disease-carrying  infestations,  and  that 
much  of  the  illness  during  the  summer 
months  is  due  to  these  insects.  So  ef- 
fectually has  Mr.  Fernside  succeeded  in 
ronsintcting  screens  to  remove  this  dan- 
ger, that  his  business  might  be  classed 
with  that  of  science  as  well  as  that  of 

The  National  Wire  Mattress  Company 
of  Waterbury,  formerly  of  New  Britais, 
of  which  W.  E.  Fielding  is  treasurer, 
sTtpplied  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the 
hotel  with  their  goods.  The  firm  is  the 
original  maker  of  the  Twentieth  Centu- 
ry Spring  Bed  which  was  patented  by 
it  .^pril  9,  1872,  and  is  constructed  un- 
der  expert  supervision.  Il  is  built  from 
a  careful  mechanical  plan  of  the  best  ma- 
terials. The  wire  fabric  is  made  of  spec- 
ially drawn  wire,  and  tinned  at  their  fac- 
tory. Il  is  handsomely  flnished  with 
heavily  enameled  black  side  rails  and 
t'old  bronze  angle  irons.  The  factory 
claims  the  reputation  of  manufacturing 
the  most  comfortable  bed  in  the  world. 

The    painting    and    decorating    in    die 
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building  was  done  by  the  A.  F.  Taylor 
Company  of  43  Center  street,  Waterbory, 
This  concern  was  established  in  1880  and 
is  incorporated  with  F.  B.  Taylor,  pres- 
ident, and  C.  I.  Taylor,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  artistic  effects  in  many 
of  the  homes  of  their  city  is  due  to  the 
original  treatment  of  this  firm.  One  of 
their  recent  successes  is  the  American 
Girl  in  a  variety  of  types  and  poses,  dis- 
played as  a  wall  paper  design.  The  pat- 
tern includes  a  myriad  of  heads  of  the 
most  beautiful  types  drawn  by  a  distin- 
guished artist  and  is  intended  for  the 
den.  Other  than  the  recent  decorating 
of  Holel  Connecticut,  the  firm  has  filled 
contracts  for  the  Colonial  Trust  Com- 
pany, residence  of  H.  L.  Wade,  John 
Kellogg,  and  many  others.  Their  work 
includes  the  interior  and  exterior  paint- 
ing, room  mouldings,  papering,  and  dec- 
orating. 

The  refrigerator  system  was  installed 
by  A.  E.  Jones  Company  of  76  Sudbury 
street,  Boston,  Mass.  They  have  no  fix- 
tures in  stock  and  publish  no  catalogue, 
but  make  from  special  designs  to  order 
for  every  customer.  They  consult  the 
clients   taste  and   endeavor   to  secure   an 
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individual  style  of  treatment,  working 
out  all  details  in  harmony  with  the  plan 
adopted  with  the  available  space.  The 
Adams  Bouse,  Hotel  Touraine,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Randall  and 
Memorial  Halls  (Harvard  College),  Ho- 
tel Manhattan,  New  York  city,  The 
Lodge,  BriarclifTc  Manor,  The  Louis- 
bury,  Sw.in  Newton  &  Co.,  Bar  Harbor, 
Charles  Head,  Manchestcr-by-the-Sea,  R. 
H.  Dana,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Boston  Ten- 
nis &  Racquet  Club  and  the  Exchange 
Club,  Boston,  Mass. 

Another  feature  that  gives  the  hotel  a 
refined  and  homelike  appearance  is  the 
art  hangings  on  the  walls.  Both  tapes- 
tries and  engravings  are  done  by  distin- 
guished artists  and  lend  a  tone  of  cul- 
ture. The  tapestries  are  four  in  number 
representing  colonial  scenes,  and  adorn 
the  office.  They  are  from  the  well-known 
house  of  Ferdinand  Bing  &  Company,  10 
Washington  place.  New  York,  who  have 
a  national  reputation  for  works  of  tapes- 
try an.  Hotel  Garde  in  New  Haven  al- 
so contains  beautiful  designs  by  this 
same  lirni.  The  most  celebrated  critics 
speak  highly  of  the  firm's  achievements 
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and  the  important  part  it  has  played  in 
inatilliag  a  love  for  the  beautiful  into 
homes  and  public  buildings  of  America. 
Included  in  this  distinction  is  the  house 
of  George  C.  Folsom,  Tremont  Building, 
Boston.  Mr.  Folsom  is  himself  an  art 
critic  and  is  importer  of  paintings  in  oil. 
His  suggestions  are  relied  upon  in  the 
most  cultured  homes  of  the  East  With- 
in a  brief  time  he  has  been  called  upon 
to  take  entire  charge  of  the  purchase  and 
hanging  of  paintings  and  engravings  for 
the  Adams  House  at  Boston;  Hotel 
Brunswick,  Hotel  Bellevue,  Hotel  Aspin- 
wall,  at  Lenox;  Hotel  Wellington  at 
North  Adams,  Wentworth  Hall,  Jackson, 
N.  H.;  The  Raymond,  Pasadena,  Cal.  In 
the  selection  of  the  engravings  for  the 
Hotel  Connecticut  he  has  received  much 
commendation,  and  while  the  contract 
did  not  allow  an  elaborate  exhibit  he 
succeeded  in  securing  with  the  appro- 
priation allowed  a  most  dignified  effect. 
The  beautiful  decorative  windows  in  the 
building  are  by  the  Bridgeport  Art  Glass 
Co.,  Hubert  &  Munich,  the  most  expert 
makers  of  art  glass  designs  in  this  coun- 
try. The  magnihcent  stained  and  mosaic 
work  is  done  under  the  direct  supervis- 
ion of  Joseph  Hubert  and  Frederick  Mu- 
nich, skilled  artisans  in  the  making  of 
windows,  with  headquarters  at  153  John 
street,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Recent  art 
products  from  this  firm  stand  as  memor- 
ials to  tliem  in  the  Second  Baptist  church 
.>f  Briilxeiiort,  Slavonian  R.  C.  church  of 
liridgcpiirt,  German  Reformed  church  of 
Hartford,  Holyoke  Polish  R.  C.  church, 
Methodist  church  in  Stratford,  Conn., 
and  many  other  public  buildings  and  pri- 

The  magnificent  designs  in  crockery 
.md  china  in  the  hotel  dining-room  is  by 
the  I''rcnch  Mitchell  Woodbury  Com- 
Iinny,  yU  to  02  Pearl  street,  Boston.  C. 
II.  Woodhury  is  president  and  manager 
of  the  extensive  interests  of  this  firm 
and  J.  Mitchell,  treasurer.  So  wide  has 
become  their  reputation  as  importers  of 
the  finest  imported  crockery  that  their 
business  requires  a  New  York  office  at 
25  West  Broadway,  Chicago  office  at 
132   Lake   street,  and   a   San   Francisco 


office  ai  35  New  Montgomery  s 

The  tabic  linen  upon  which  the  crock- 
ery is  set  is.  furnished  by  the  Reid  St 
Hughes  Company,  the  largest  depart- 
ment Store  in  Waterbury.  This  house  is 
also  known  throughout  the  Sute  and 
does  practically  all  of  the  business  in  it» 
line  in  its  surrounding  territory.  The 
table  linen,  bedding,  and  all  the  dry 
goods  in  the  hotel  came  from  this  con- 
tern,  which  is  one  of  Waterbury's  strong- 
est  examples   of  modern   mercantile   en- 

The  silverware  used  at  the  hotel  comes 
from  the  factory  which  has  become  a 
synonym  for  silver  goods  throughout  the 
country ^The  Meriden  Britannia  Com- 
pany, (International  Silver  Company, 
successor),  of  Meriden,  Conn.  For  over 
fifty  years  the  goods  of  this  company 
have  held  the  reputation  of  superiority, 
and  its  organizers  and  first  managers 
were  the  pioneers  in  the  electro  silver 
plate  industry.  Today  it  is  (be  largest 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Ho- 
tel and  restaurant  managers  know  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  serving  hot  tea, 
coffee,  or  chocolate  in  the  ordinary  in- 
dividual pots.  Either  the  handles  become 
too  hot  to  be  comfortably  taken  in  the 
hand,  or  if  provided  with  ivory,  pearl, 
bone,  wood,  or  similar  insulators,  they 
loosen  and  rattle,  often  break  and  always 
absorb  water  and  other  liquids.  The 
Meriden  Britannia  Company  have  just 
perfected  and  patented  a  new  insulator 
that  is  absolutely  perfect  tor  the  purpose 
intended.  The  company  has  also  done 
much  In  perfecting  the  general  service  in 
the  hotels,  clubs,  and  homes  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  ability  of  hotel  management  is 
best  tested  by  its  distribution  of  con- 
tracts for  daily  supplies.  In  the  belief 
that  it  has  attained  the  highest  standard 
by  securing  the  best  products  on  the 
market,  the  management  takes  pleasure 
in  .mnouncing  (he  firms  from  whom  its 
•iUpplies  are  being  obtained.  In  the  cafe 
a  reputation  has  been  gained  for  the  most 
delicate  menu.  In  speaking  of  this  Pro- 
prietor Pattce  states  that  the  firm  of 
Burbank,     Hanly    Company,    wholesale 
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produce  house  at  78  North  street,  Boston, 
furnished  him  with  the  finest  poultry  and 
game.  William  S.  Burbank  is  president  of 
the  company,  and  Edward  A.  Hanly, 
treasurer,  and  as  commission  merchants 
they  supply  the  epicures  of  New  England 
direct  from  the  game  preserves  and  the 
country  farms.  The  groceries  at  the  ho- 
tel are  selected  by  the  chef  from  the 
large  stock  of  the  Woodruff  Grocery  Co., 
located  in  the  Odd  Fellows  block,  Water- 
bury.  This  establishment  is  the  peer  in 
its  line  of  business  and  supplies  the  first 
homes  of  the  city. 

The  fish  and  oysters  served  in  the  cafe 
are  from  the  market  of  M.  Hemingway, 
wholesale  and  retail  dealer,  at  23  and  25 
Phoenix  avenue,  Waterbury.  These  del- 
icacies have  become  very  popular  at  din- 
ner parties  and  Mr.  Hemingway  is  fur- 
nishing the  most  delicious  sea  food  of 
the  season. 

The  wines  and  champagnes  served  at 
the  dinners,  are  from  the  importing 
house  of  Codman  &  Hall  Company,  Dew- 
ey square,  Boston,  a  firm  that  has  for 
many  years  been  supplying  society  and 
is  recognized  as  the  connoisseur  of  the 
trade. 

The  coal  supply  used  at  the  hotel 
comes  from  the  Lehigh  and  Lackawana 
mines,  through  Frank  Miller  &  Company 
II  South  Main  street,  Waterbury.  This 
is  another  of  Waterbury's  leading  busi- 
ness houses,  controlling  extensive  yards 
and  being  in  communication  with  the 
most  reliable  mines  in  the  coal  sections. 

The  laundering  of  the  linens  at  the  ho- 
tel is  done  by  the  New  Method  Laundry 


Corporation,  36-44  Elm  street,  Hartford. 
This  enterprise  is  the  outcome  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  New  Method  Laun- 
dry, established  seven  years  ago,  and  the 
Best  Laundry,  which  had  its  inception 
two  years  ago.  This  consolidation  and 
the  incorporation  of  The  New  Method 
Laundry  Corporation  took  place  in 
March,  1903.  This  concern  has  one  of 
the  best  equipped  laundry  plants  in  its 
city.  It  occupies  two  floors  of  a  sub- 
stantial brick  structure,  and  utilizes  near- 
ly eleven  thousand  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  In  its  collection  and  delivery  it 
operates  four  wagons.  Its  employees  are 
about  thirty  in  number.  The  plant  is  fit- 
ted with  the  finest  mangle  manufactured 
for  ironing  flat  work,  and  with  the  best 
collar  and  cufiF  machine  obtainable,  as 
well  as  with  all  other  essential  up-to-date 
laundry  appliances.  The  officers  of  the 
New  Method  Laundry  Corporation  are: 
A.  W.  DeBarthe,  President,  and  George 
L.  Best,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Connected  with  the  hotel  is  the  light 
livery  and  boarding  stables  of  C.  B.  Pin- 
ney  at  25-39  Scovill  street,  Waterbury. 
Mr.  Pinney  came  *'to  Waterbury  from 
Bristol  and  has  been  four  years  in  the 
present  location,  having  gained  a  super- 
ior reputation  as  an  expert  horseman  and 
judge  of  light  livery.  The  coaches  and 
carriages  are  from  the  Waterbury  Rub- 
ber Tire  Coach  Company,  of  which  Thos. 
Lunny  is  the  manager.  The  most  stylish 
and  aristocratic  turnouts  in  the  State  arc 
at  the  company's  headquarters  on  Church 
street. 
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in  the  progress 
1  life  u 


;complish- 


ing;  it  ii 


prising,   when   we  consider   the   vast  a- 
moont  of  money  that  is  each  year  being 

dispensed  to  tlioiisands  of  individuals 
by  the  great  life  insurance  instiliilions 
throughout  the  world,  that  the  public  is 
more  and  more  looking  upon  insurance 
companies  in  the  light  of  great  public 
bfnefnclors.  Here  in  Hartford,  the 
sirontrliohl  of  insurance,  the  foundation 
ofthe  present  immense  and  far-reacbing 
business  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  l.ife 
Insurance  Company  was  laid,  58  years 
ago. 
A   1 


In  other  words,  the  beneficiaries  havf 
received  over  a  dollar  for  every  dollar  of 
premium  paid  by  policy-holders. 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  is  the  first 
American  life  insurance  company  to  re- 
turn to  its  members  one  hundred  per 
cent,  of  its  receipts  from  them.  And  it 
holds  besides  $65,tx)o,ooo  of  assets,  with 
a  surplus  of  over  $4,6oo,o(x>  to  protect 
over  70,000  policy-holders  insured  for 
over  $166,000,000. 


This    brief   sun 


bly 


lary  illustrates  forci- 
;s  of  carefully  man- 
:.  and  such  a  record 
.nly 


■allclec 


magnihccnt  recoi 
the  history  of  the  lite  insurance  husiness 
in  this  country  and  very  interesting  not 
only  I"  the  company's  policy-holders,  but 
to  the  general  puhlir.  was  nllaincd  on 
.March  1st  by  this  strong  institution 
On  that  date  Ihc  company  had  received 
from  its  members  in  premiams  the  sum 
of  $228,376,268.  and  had  returned  to 
thcra  or  Iheir  beneficiaries  $228,724,073, 
or  $,147,805  mor^  than  it  had  received 
from  them. 


to  the  stability  of  the  company  that  has 
made  it,  but  to  thai  of  the  legal 
system  of  life  insurance. 

President  Jacob  L.  Greene, 
whose  able  leadership  the  affair; 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Tnsurani 
pany  have  been  conducted  for  mt 
one-third  of  a  century,  has  established 
for  himself  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
conservative  and  economical  manage- 
ment, and  to  liim  and  hts  competent  co- 
workers at  the  home  oRice,  honor  must 
be  given  for  the  building  of  a  Strong  and 
popular  life  insurance  company. 


of  the 
than 
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IT  was  indeed  a  spot  on  which  the  eye  might  have  revelled 
forever,  in  ever  new  and  never-ending  beauties, — spread 
wide  before  them,  like  some  sweet  vision  of  fancy  or  some 
fair  creation  of  industrious  magic.  Its  hills  of  smiling 
green  swelled  gently  one  above  another,  crowned  with  lofty 
trees  of  luxuriant  growth — some  pointing  their  tapering  foliage 
towards  the  clouds,  which  were  gloriously  transparent,  and  others 
loaded  with  a  verdant  burden  of  clambering  vines,  bowing  their 
branches  to  the  earth,  that  was  covered  with  flowers.  On  the 
gentle  declivities  of  the  hills  were  scattered  in  gay  profusion, 
the  dog-wood,  the  sumach,  and  the  wild  brier,  whose  scarlet 
berries  and  white  blossoms  glowed  brightly  among  the  deep 
green  of  the  surrounding  foliage  ;  and  here  and  there  a  curling 
column  of  smoke,  rising  from  the  little  glens  that  opened 
along  the  shore,  seemed  to  promise  the  weary  voyagers 
a  welcome  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-creatures.  As  they 
stood  gazing  with  entranced  attention  on  the  scene  before  them^ 
a  red  man,  crowned  with  feathers,  issued  from  one  of  these 
glens,  and  after  contemplating  in  wonder  the  gallant  ship,  as 
she  sat  like  a  stately  swan  swimming  on  a  silver  lake,  sounded 
the  war-whoop  and  bounded  into  the  woods  like  a  wild  deer, 
to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  phlegmatic  Dutchmen,  who 
had  never  heard  such  a  noise  or  witnessed  such  a  caper  in 
their  whole  lives. —  Washington  Irving s  description  oj  the  New 
World  in  the  days  of  the  first  Dutch 


The  followiug  illustrations  are  by  courtesy  of  the  Central  New  England  Railroad. 
Starting  from  Hariford  and  continuing  along  its  line  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
retreats  in  America,  which  during  the  summer  months  are  visited  by  thousands  of  lovers 
of  majestic  nature 
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Cbe  new  Jlinericd 


HEN     the     hymn     "America"    was     written    this 

nation     had     its     principal     root     in     an     English 

ancestry,    and   that    ode  reflects    most    prominently 

the      English      Puritan      influence.  With       the       enormous 

growth    of   our   population    from  all   parts    of    the    world,   such 

English  pre-eminence   has  already  passed  away,  and  a  new  race, 

cosmopolitan    in    its   origin   and   characteristics,    is   beginning  to 

claim   recognition   as  the   one   and   indivisible   American  people. 

As  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  has  opened  its  gates  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  come  and  behold  what  a  century  of  free 

institutions  and  free  immigration  has  done  for  America,  it  seems 
a  fitting  time  for  this  forming  race  of  mingled  nationalities  to 
voice  the  patriotic  devotion  of  all  its  elements,  whether  native 
or  foreign  born,  and  of  whatever  creed  or  lineage,  as  loyal 
American  citizens  to  their  common  country.  For  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  devotion  is  already  expressed  in 
other  forms  by  foreign  born  Americans,  witness  the  following 
oath  of  allegiance  which  children  of  immigrant  schools  in  New 
York  City  are  accustomed  to  recite  in  unison  : 

**  Flag  of  our  great  Republic,  inspirer  in  battle,  guar- 
dian of  our  homes,  whose  stars  and  stripes  stand  for 
bravery,  purity,  truth  and  union,  we  salute  thee !  We,  the 
natives  of  distant  lands  who  find  rest  under  thy  folds,  do 
pledge  our  hearts,  our  lives,  and  our  sacred  honor  to  love 
and  protect  thee,  our  country,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  forever ! " 


ClK  Dew  Jliiicrica 


(HIT,  '^Jliiertai'') 


LL  hail!    Columbia  grand! 
Our  well  beloved  land! 
Whose  flag  unfurled 
In  majesty  and  might 
Calls  with  its  starry  light 
To  all  who  love  the  Right 
Throughout  the  world ! 


Hark!      From  Atlantic  shores, 
To  where  Pacific  roars 

In  ceaseless  boom  ; 
From  never-melting  snows, 
To  where  the  orange  grows, 
And  lilies  and  the  rose 

Forever  bloom, 


Is  heard  the  trampling  hum 
Of  thronging  peoples,  come 

To  bide  with  thee ! 
Thy  boundless  plains  to  till, 
Draw  wealth  from  every  hill. 
And  myriad  cities  fill 

With  industry! 
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All!  All,  thy  children  true; 
Whatever  climes  they  knew 

For  Fatherlands, 
To  thee,  their  Mother  now, 
In  loyal  love  they  bow, 
And  pledge  with  joyous  vow 

Their  hearts  and  hands ! 


Thus  Nature  moves  apace 
Building  a  mighty  race 

But  just  begun ! 
To  form  her  latest  born 
The  varied  brains  and  brawn 
From  all  the  nations  drawn 

She  blends  in  one! 


Oh  Father  of  all  good! 

Grant  that  with  mingling  blood 

And  blending  soul, 
Perfecting  Nature's  art, 
Each  nation  may  impart 
Its  noblest  traits  of  heart 

To  crown  the  whole! 
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The  love  of  God  and  truth, 
Valor,  with  gentle  ruth 

Ever  combined! 
Honor  without  a  flaw! 
Justice,  and  reverent  awe 
For  Order  throned  on  Law 

In  deepest  mind  ! 


Bring  in  the  Age  of  Gold, 
When  in  that  perfect  mould 

All  men  are  run. 
Whose  pattern  form  is  shown 
In  him  who  stands  alone  : 
The  Man  of  men  I   Our  own 

Great  Washington ! 


And  in  those  glorious  hours 

When  from  their  thrones  all  powers 

Of  Wrong  are  hurled! 

Columbia!   Still  on  high 

Uplift  thy  stars  to  sky! 

Goddess  of  Liberty 

Lighting  the  World! 

^Henry  T.  Blake 


A    TYPE    OF    DUTCH    INDIVIDUALITY 


"TWO    GRAVE   AND    WBATHBR-ST AIMED    OLD    HSHBRMBK 


DIAWIHCI   By   ANOU   BUUKSPBAK 


THE  HOLLANDER,  UNSPOILED  6V  AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION  —  SKETCHED  IK  HIS  NATIVE 
LAND   ON    THE    DYKES    OF   THE   ZUVDER   ZEE 


BY        HERBERT        RANDALL 


BEING 

THE    NARRATION 

OP     A 

LITTLE    JOURNEY 

IN 

HOLLAND 


OUR  cargo  consisted  of  a  bag 
of  vegetables  tied  with  a 
red  string,  a  disjointed 
grindstone,  and  a  coil  of 
new  rope.  The  passenger  list  waa 
limited:  a  little,  fat,  old  woman, 
whose  steady  bine  eyes  seemed  to 
evince  some  intelligence,  was  hng- 
gtng  a  bundle  of  cauliflower;  two 
younger  women,  each  rugged  and 
brown  as  a  harvest -field,  with 
wrinkled  foreheads,  telling  of 
coarage  and  industry,  occupied  the 
neighboring  seat.  Their  costumes 
were  low  in  tone,  but  of  the 
character  to  attract  an  artist, 
especially  one  who  prefers  a  land- 
scape for  background. 

A  picturesque  strength  was 
rendered  the  grouping  by  two  grave 
and  weather-stained  old  fishermen 
who  sat  opposite.  They  were 
colossal  in  proportions,  and  it  was 
evident  that  they  had  been  permit- 
ted to  grow  in  any  way  that  nature 
suggested,  untrammelled  by  the 
whims  of  society.  Their  garments 
were  stiff  with  the  salt  of  the  ocean. 
Each  wore  the  regulation  suit  of  the 
Volendamer— I,  ^.,  baggy  black 
breeches,  gathered  at  the  waist;  a 
pink  blouse-shirt,  faded  to  soft 
broken  tints,  fastened  by  a  large 
gold  neck-button;  a  coarse,  black, 
furry  cap;  a  rough,  somewhat  dirty, 
jerkin,  with  slightly  discordant 
silver  buttons,  and  black,  home- 
knit  stockings,  which  settled  down 
around  the  ankles  in  fitting  pro- 
portions to  the  preat  clumsy  sabots 
Ijelow.  Two  red  bandanna  hand- 
kerchiefs peered  from  their  hip- 
pockets,  and  a  pair  of  pipes,  sallow 


CANAL    BOAT  " 


and  rich  with  the  stain  of  tobacco, 
combined  to  complete  the  study. 
A  companionable  cheerfulness  and 
a  Van  Ostade  atmosphere  was  lent 
by  a  light  cloud  of  smoke  that  hung 
about  their  heads. 

Our  craft  was  neither  wagon,ship, 
nor  gondola,  but  a  sort  of  combina- 
tion of  all  three,  dependent,  we 
learned,  upon  neither  tide,  wind 
nor  current.  The  crew,  consisting 
of  skipper  and  mate,  were  as  mute 
as  clams,  but  the  face  of  the  former 
wore  a  most  satisfactory  grin, 
evidently  produced  by  the  fact  of 
his  having  captured  two  travelers 
for  the  only  inn  at  Volendaro.     As 
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the  salooa,  an  apartment  canopied 
by  a  dingy  sail,  was  rather  low- 
stndded  and  close,  we  took  seats 
outside  amoiiir  the  vegetables. 

Our  luggage  having  been  located 
with  due  reverence,  if  not  alacrity, 
and  the  adjustment  of  rigging, 
harness,  and  sail  accomplished,  we 
found  ourselves  moving  slowly  over 
the  greenish-brownish  waters  of  the 
canal  leading  from  Edam  to  Volen- 
dam  on  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Our  captain,  with  true  Dutch 
grappling  grit,  his  shirt  collar 
unbuttoned  and  thrown  back,  was 
personifying  the  horse,  tugging  at 
about  thirty  feet  of  rope,  which  was 
attached  to  the  bow  of  our  convey- 
ance; while  the  mate,  walking 
beside,  by  the  aid  of  a  long  pole, 
which  served  as  a  rudder,  was  doing 
the  navigating,  at  the  same  time 
contributing  a  little  propelling 
force.  The  air  was  absolutely  still; 
our  black,  misshapen  sail  hung  list- 
lessly, becoming  animated  only  by 
an  occasional  bump  into  the  bank. 

The  canal  was  much  like  a  ditch, 
somewhat  irregular,  and  in  places 
not  over  eight  feet  wide.  As  we 
brushed  along  through  the  coarse 
grass  bordering  either  hank,  it 
made  a  hushing  sound  appropriate 
to  the  hour,  for  sunset  lay  on  the 
land. 

The  slow-coming  darkness  of  a 
July  evening  in  Holland  is  as  rest- 
ful as  sleep ;  so  here,  under  a  serene 
sky,  amid  the  fertile  meadows  and 
the  honest  folk,  we  floated  down 
to  Volendam. 

To  our  left  the  view  was  broken 
by  one  continuous  line  of  dwarfed 
trees,  spaced  at  regular  intervals, 
dark  and  rich  in  foliage,  but  other- 
wise expressionless,  looking  as  if 
they  were  making  a  solemn  pilgrim- 
age  across  the  land.  On  the  right, 
the  rich  green  landscape,  sleeping 
in  the  joyousness  of  silence  and 
peace,  stretched  away  into  the 
infinite.  Directly  overhead  the  sky 
was  blue,  merging,  towards  the 
horizon,  into  a  series  of  grays  that 


were  lost  in  an  opalescent  light, 
which,  by  another  transition, 
melted  into  glowing  gold,  broken 
by  one  long,  impassioned  dash  of 
red.  To  add  impressiveness  to  this 
happy  combination  of  color,  now 
and  then  the  figure  of  a  wind-mill 
appeared  profiled  against  the  sky, 
with  wings  spread,  hovering  like  a 
great  night-bird  over  its  own. 
Here  and  there  groups  of  black  and 
white  cows  were  gathered,  with 
drooping  heads,  patiently  waiting 
their  turn  with  the  damsel  who  was 
milking,  while  nearby  were  boats 
containing  large  tubs  and  barrels  in 
which  to  convey  the  milk.  There 
were  no  evening  vapors,  no 
fragrance  of  pepper- bush,  no 
carnival   of   song,  as    in   our   New 


"two  wbbks  old  volendam    baby 
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England — but    the    benediction    of 
peace  brooded  over  all. 

An  hour  of  this  and  we  reached 
Volendam.  The  scene  changes. 
Boys!  boys!  boys!  Unconscious 
childhood — there  is  a  charm  about 
it,  find  it  where  you  will ;  and,  be  it 
said  to  the  everlasting  praise  of  the 
Volendam  girls  and  boys,  though 
the  American  is  a  startling  wonder 
in  their  midst,  and  they  stare  at 
him,  they  are  never  saucy  and  do 
not  beg.  May  the  time  of  transi- 
tion never  come  to  these  artless 
ones,  when  they  shall  have  been  so 
spoiled  by  the  traveler  as  to  lose 
these  simple  ways  of  naturalness 
and   truth ! 

A  plump,  placid  little  man,  who 
eyed  us  with  curiosity,  took  charge 
of  our  luggage,  and  we  set  out  for 
the  half-mile  walk  leading  to  our 
hotel.  There  is  but  one  street  in 
Volendam.  This  is  a  dyke,  against 
which,  on  one  side,  the  waters  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  persistently  and 
hopelessly  beat,  while,  complacently 
along  the  other  side,  their  red 
roofs  peeping  over,  stretch  the 
quaint  little  houses  of  the  fisher- 
men. 

A  rabble  followed  in  our  wake. 
Eyes  to  the  right  of  us,  eyes  to  the 
left  of  us!  Grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, young  men  and  maidens, 
came  out  to  see  the  fleeting  show. 
No  fewer  than  forty  urchins 
surrounded  us  when  we  reached  the 
Spaander  Hotel.  Dinner  was  swal- 
lowed somewhat  hastily,  after 
which  we  went  forth  **for  to  admire 
and  for  to  see."  Twilight  still 
lingered,  so  did  the  youngsters, 
each  one  shaped  like  a  bottle,  full 
of  eagerness  and  human  nature,  to 
which  our  smiles  gave  sufficient 
impetus  to  inspire  a  most  unique 
and  laughable  performance,  a  sort 
of  shadow-dance  in  which  the  legs 
and  arms  of  flying  Dutchmen  and 
the  clatter  of  sabots  were  strangely 
mixed.  This  was  kept  up  until  our 
interest  waned,  and  then  we  were 
escorted  home  by  the  entire  cort^ge^ 


who  bade  us  a  Dutch  '*good  night/' 
turned,  and  went  waddling  off. 

At  twelve  o'clock  I  looked  from 
my  window  over  the  sea.  It  was 
grave  and  silent  One  solitary 
dusky  figure  of  a  fishing-boat  cast 
its  broad  shadow  against  the  watch- 
ful  light  of  Marken,  which  was 
intermittently  swinging  out  into  the 
night  like  a  great  lustrous  pendu- 
lum. Later  I  learned  of  the  som- 
nambulant  habits  of  these  fishing 
boats. 

Of  course  the  absorbing  interest 
of  Volendam  is  piscatory.  Every 
corner  denotes  this;  the  straying 
winds  tell  it;  the  lanes  and  alleys 
are  choked  with  the  smell  of  it. 
The  fleet  goes  out  between  Sunday 
afternoon  and  Monday  morning. 
All  through  the  evening  hours  and 
the  night,  the  boats  may  be  seen 
quietly  and  clumsily  laboring  with 
their  great  black  sails  on  towards 
the  fishing  -  grounds.  By  Monday 
morning  the  little  hamlet  has 
resumed  its  quiet;  few  men  are 
seen,  and  these,  for  the  most  part, 
are  past  their  fishing  days.  They 
sit  about  their  doorways,  mending 
nets  and  sails,  smoking  their  pipes, 
apparently  at  peace  with  them- 
selves  and   the   world. 

This  same  devotion  to  the  absent 
ones  is  evinced  by  women  and 
children.  They  are  industrious  in 
the  old  fashioned  way.  Every  child 
knows  how  to  knit;  they  stand 
about  the  doors  and  knit;  they  walk 
in  groups  and  knit;  they  sit  on  the 
piers  and  knit  in  time  to  the  melo- 
dious swish  of  the  sea.  Others  are 
busy  repairing  hooks.  This  they 
do  with  wonderful  dexterity  and 
regularity.  All  seem  to  be  happy, 
but  there  is  a  seriousness,  a  pathos 
in  the  contemplative  gaze  of  the 
little  Dutch  girl  which  is  both 
touching  and  winning.  The  wives 
busy  themselves  during  the  week 
by  smoking,  salting,  and  packing 
fish. 

On  Friday  things  spring  into  new 
life ;  everybody  is  out  early ;  scrub- 
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biDg  begins;  the  front  steps  are 
polished  and  things  about  the 
chimney-piece  are  given  an  extra 
rab,  till  the  candlesticks  shine  like 
the  stars  and  kettles  turn  to  gold. 
There  is  a  radiance  about  a  Dutch 
fireplace— an  air  of  welcome  which 
makes  the  heart  yearn  for  the  old 
swinging  crane  and  backlogs  of 
New  England.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing I  was  out  of  doors  at  four 
o'clock  to  witness  the  return  of  the 
fleet.  Alas!  a  Volendamer's  ways 
are  not  as  oar  ways.  The  man 
with  divided  skirts  and  the  waddle 
of  a  duck  was  their  first;  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  he  had 
captured  the  town!  There  must 
have  been  two  hundred  boats  at 
anchor — heads  and  tails,  packed 
like  sardiues  in  a  box,  their  black 
masts  looking  like  tree-tops  against 
the  morning.  Men  were  swinging 
their  nets  to  dry;  tackles  were 
rattling ;  pennons  were  floating ; 
fish  were  flapping.  A  group  of 
women  in  white  caps  were  gathered 
abont  a  vegetable  cart  drawn  by  a 
dog.  A  grizzled  old  man  was  sell- 
ing  peat- cakes.     Docks   and   decks 


were  alive  with  children  and  there 
was  the  air  of  business  everywhere. 

The  boats  are  deep-bottomed, 
permitting  the  catch  to  be  carried 
alive.  The  large  fish  are  disposed 
of  ac  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and 
other  cities;  the  smaller  ones  are 
brought  home  and  with  one 
flourish  of  the  knife  are  flayed  alive. 
There  are  odd  looking  flsh  among 
them,  many  unlike  those  of  our 
seaboard,  their  names  quite  as  odd 
— for  instance,"paling"  and  "kabel- 
jamo." 

There  is  a  bustle  about  the  dykes 
all  day.  Things  are  put  in  readi- 
ness for  another  departure,  but  by 
afternoon  the  men  get  the  sea-weed 
out  of  their  hair  and  the  whiskers 
off  their  chins  and  begin  to  saanter 
around  the  place.  They  squat 
down  in  groups,  like  Turks,  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  sit  there  by 
the  hour,  smoking  their  inevitable 
pipes.engaged  in  quiet  conversation, 
looking  as  sober  and  inscrutable  aa 
mummies.  I  saw  no  convivial 
circles   and   no   unsteady  legs. 

Sabbath  day  was  observed,  so  far 
as  good  order  was  concerned.     The 
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people  for  the  most  part  are  Roman 
Catholics,  with  a  few  Protestants  to 
leaven  the  lump. 

The  priest,  a  genial  man,  tall, 
slim,  and  delicate,  which  character- 
istics were  emphasized  by  his  long 
funereal  garb,  apparently  enjoyed  a 
revered  leadership. 

As  an  example  of  the  high  value 
placed  on  education  in  Holland,  a 
well-built,  good-sized  school  build- 
ing dominated  the  town.  A  visit 
through  his  domain  with  the  school- 
master, a  fixture  of  some  eighteen 
years'  standing,  showed  the  several 
departments  of  the  school  to  be  well 
equipped  for  elementary  and 
intermediate     instruction. 

A  short  stay  would  scarcely  admit 
of  more  than  impressions  of  social 
life  and  customs,  I  met  but  two 
English-speaking  people  in  the 
place — one  the  priest,  the  other 
a  pretty  daughter  of  our  land- 
lord. 

An  old-time  simplicity  and  hospi- 
tality is  found  in  the  meagre  little 
homes,  and  the  home-spun  ways  of 
their  occupants  show  a  calm  indif- 
'ference  to  the  fashion,  customs  and 
manners  of  the  outer  world.  Their 
aesthetic  instincts  seem  to  find 
satisfactory  expression  in  chromos 
of  the  Holy  Virgm  (I  counted 
twelve   on   the   walls   of  one  small 


room)  and  an  occasional  print  of 
their  qneen. 

The  distaff,  hand-loom  and  foot- 
stove  have  not  all  been  banished  to 
the  garret.  The  Delft  tile  chimney- 
breast  are  found  in  some  of  the 
houses,  and  the  great  black-throated 
chimneys,  under  which  you  can 
stand  and  look  up  to  the  stars,  and 
down  which  the  snowflakes  scatter. 

I  should  write  without  fidelity  to 
my  friends  if  I  failed  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  "Grandma  Bookum" 
(Bookum  13  the  Dutch  word  for  a 
kind  of  fish).  My  first  call  on 
"Grandma"  may  have  been  inop- 
portune, but  it  was  none  the  less 
welcome.  On  a  morning  ramble  I 
was  attracted  by  a  sign  written  in 
Dutch,  with  red  chalk,  on  the  house 
beside  the  door,  "New  paling  for 
sale."  Curiosity  led  me  down  a 
rickety  pair  of  stairs  through  a 
narrow  alley  to  the  open  door.  The 
old  lady  was  busily  engaged  with  a 
sputtering  fish,  which  she  was 
toasting  on  a  shovel  over  a  turf-fire. 
A  very  mysterious  dialogue  fol- 
lowed. She  looked  me  over,  and 
upon  learning  that  I  was  a  friend  of 
her  artist  acquaintances,  all  barriers 
were  removed  and  I  was  at  once 
made  welcome.  I  probably  acted 
like  a  vulture,  but  I  certainly  did 
not  deprive  her  of  any  of  her  break- 
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fast,  though  I  did  feast  my  eyes. 
There  were  duds  enough  about  the 
place  for  private  theatricals  and 
"grandma"  would  have  been  a  star 
before  the  most  critical  audience. 
Behind  two  old  doors  which  are 
built  into  the  wall  of  this  little 
dining  -  kitchen  -  parlor  -  bedroom 
are  stored  the  headgear  of  cen- 
turies, besides  refreshments — such 
as  buttons,  ruffs,  crockery,  yams, 
salt,  nails  and  tea.  By  pro- 
fession, Grandma  is  a  fishdealer. 
The  marlcet  is  back  of  her  house 
and  over  it  there  is  usually  a  halo 
of  smoke  and  smell.  The  place  is 
usually  illuminated  by  a  pair  of 
shiny  brass  scales,  and  a  face 
radiant  with  goodness,  stamped 
with  the  history  of  eighty  years. 
Grandma  bas  implicit  faith  in 
human  nature  and  is  as  entertaining 
as  ever  was  Mr,  Peggotty. 

A  tour  of  inspection  through  the 
shops  of  the  town  can  be  made  in 
about  five  minutes.  The  principal 
commodities  to  be  found  therein 
are  pipes,  tobacco,  peat,  fire-pots, 
and  sabots.  There's  a  butcher, 
and  baker  and  butter-ball  maker. 
And,  by  the  way,  the  Dutch  process 
of  making  butter  in  Volendam  is 
not  wildly  exciting.  We  had  a 
chance  to  watch  this  at  a  farm- 
house    just    ontside    the    village. 


They  fill  a  barrel  about  half  full  of 
cream,  put  a  stick  in  it.  and  a  boy 
at  one  end  of  the  stick;  and  then, 
by  some  magical  infiuence,  if  the 
boy  dosen't  drop  to  sleep,  in  course 
of  time  the  cream  turns  to — well, 
they  call  it  butter. 

At  this  farm,  the  house  and  bam 
were  under  one  roof.  The  cows 
had  been  turned  out  to  pasture  in 
early  spring,  not  to  return  until 
compelled  to  by  the  weather.  Up- 
on their  departure  the  stable  had 
been  converted  into  living  apart- 
ments for  the  family.  Carpets, 
lace  curtains  and  "old-blue"  com- 
bined to  render  the  place  attractive; 
even  the  rings  in  the  ceilings,  to 
which  the  cows'  tails  are  tied  during 
milking  time,  had  been  made  orna- 
mental. 

A  horse  is  more  of  a  curiosity  in 
Volendam  than  he  is  in  Venice. 
I  was  told  that  up  to  three 
years  before,  there  were  many 
people  there  who  had  never  seen 
one. 

The  flutter  of  flags  in  front  of  the 
houses  one  morning  led  me  to 
inquire  the  cause.  I  learned  that 
it  was  a  sort  of  jubilant  announce- 
ment of  a  betrothal,  I  regret  that 
time  did  not  allow  of  my  accepting 
an  invitation  which  I  received  to 
the  wedding. 
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If  you  want  to  know  what  the 
greatest  curiosity  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  is,  let  me  say  that  it  is  a  two- 
weeks-old  Volendam  baby,  dressed 
like  its  grandmother,  in  a  long 
black  woolen  dress,  a  colored  hand- 
kerchief over  the  shoulders,  a  white 
starched  cap  on  its  head,  and 
sabots  on  its  feet. 


As  already  implied,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Volendam  have  an  individu- 
ality altogether  their  own.  They 
are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and 
forever — complacent,  kind,  sturdy, 
of  such  stock  that  played  so  inter- 
esting a  part  in  the  early  days  of 
America  and  left  its  imprint  in 
Colonial    Connecticut. 


THE       OX-EYE        DAISY 


BY 


DR.  FREDERICK  H.  WILLIAMS 


Dear  little  flower,  thy  yellow  eye 
Hath  watched  me  since  that  day  of  yore, 

When  first  my  infant  gaze  did  spy 
Thee  standing  by  my  father's  door. 

'Twas  first  my  baby  steps  essayed 
To  pass  beyond  those  portals  dear, 

But  scarce  six  tott'ring  steps  I  strayed 
And  saw  thee  waiting,  laughing  near. 

The  light  fell  on  thy  silver  crown 
That  swayed  above  the  glasses  green, 

Tumbling  I  fell  in  rapture  down 
Before  thy  face,  my  daisy  queen ! 

I  bent  thee  with  one  chubby  hand, 
O'er  which  was  turned  thy  golden  eye. 

Ruthless,  I  broke  thy  living  strand 
And  bore  thee  home  triumphantly. 


Ah !  still  I  see  the  mother's  smile 
That  drew  me  back  athrough  the  door, 

Those  lips  that  kissed  my  cheeks  the  while 
Shine  from  thy  face  forever  more. 
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BY 

DR.   MELANCTHON  W.  JACOBUS 

HARTFORD  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Dr.  Jacobus  U  one  of  Cooaecticnt*s  most  distinguished  scholars,  aod  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  founded  in  1834,  has  gained  a  position  as  a  leader  of  critical  thought.  His  teachings  are 
doing  much  toward  a  wider  adaptation  of  Christian  principles  in  everyday  life  ;  he  is  a  theologian  with  a  practical 
and  applicable  creed.  lo  a  recent  assembly  of  the  members  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Dr.  Jaoobos 
spoke  briefly  as  a  repreaentatire  of  the  Holland  Society.  He  has  granted  Thb  Comkbcticut  Magazimb  permission 
for  publication  of  the  address— EDrroa 


WHEN  one  realizes  that  the 
Dutch  discovered  the  river 
on  whose  banks  we  are 
gathered,  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  Mr.  Hooker,  with 
his  faithful  congregation,  pushed  their 
way  through  the  ninety  miles  of  track- 
less forest  to  this  place,  and  before 
the  Massachusetts  Colony,  from  which 
they  came  was  thought  of,  and  when, 
further,  one  considers  that  of  the  ter- 
ritory which  the  Dutch  has  thus  peace- 
fully and  honestly  acquired  along  this 
river  they  were  gradually  dispossessed 
by  these  same  Massachusetts  men, 
promptly  if  without  consent,  and  ef- 
fectively if  without  payment,  it  is  not 
unnatural  for  one  who  has  been  so 
courteously  asked  to  represent  the 
Holland  Society,  to  feel  that  whatever 
unpleasantness  may  have  existed  in 
this  region  between  his  forbears  and 
yours,  it  was  not  such  as  was  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  Colonial 
Wars. 

There  are  several  ways  to  leave  a 
place  when  one  has  to  go,  but  the 
Dutchman  left  these  places  that  he 
had  once  possessed  peacefully  at  least, 
if  not  altogether  silently,  and  as  he 
looked  back  upon  his  ventures  appar- 


ently had  no  other  consciousness  re- 
garding them  than  that  which  the 
Irishman  had  of  the  drubbing  he  had 
got  from  his  friend,  when  he  said  that 
die  only  thing  wanting  to  make  it  a 
success  to  himself  was  the  success  it 
was  to  the  other  fellow. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  somewhat 
large  surprise  that,  with  all  the  pio- 
neer hardihood  and  commercial  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  Dutch  in  their 
American  settlements,  and  with  all  the 
advantage  which  the  long  establish- 
ment of  these  settlements  had  given 
them,  their  virtual  surrender  to  the 
English  was  accomplished  without 
an^hing  more  than  a  blustering  pro- 
test on  Sieir  part,  and  the  English  rule 
and  government  accepted  with  nothing 
beyond  the  pessimism  of  a  grumbling 
content. 

The  historians,  to  be  sure,  would 
have  us  understand  that  this  is  to  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  enervation  of 
a  long  security  of  possession,  and  part- 
ly to  the  accident  of  unpreparedness 
against  a  large  force.  Ek>ubtless  this 
is  true ;  but  tiie  history  of  the  Dutch- 
man since  that  time,  the  history  of  his 
cfaurdi,  the  history  of  his  school,  the 
history  of  his  letters  and  life,  has 
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shown  such  an  exclusiveness  from  all 
the  development  which  has  been  going 
on  around  him  that  we  are  forced  to 
say,  as  far  as  the  impressing  of  him- 
self upon  that  development  is  concern- 
ed he  has  missed  his  opportunity. 

And  I  am  afraid  this  throws  light 
upon  recent  events  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  Dutchman 
has  been  deeply  concerned.  I  know 
his  grand  struggle  of  three  hundred 
years  ago  for  liberty  and  independence 
—  a  struggle  so  much  like  our  own. 
You  can  read  about  the  resemblance  in 
the  book  which  is  said  to  be  the  first 
book  ever  printed  in  Hartford,  a  book 
written  by  a  Hollander  in  the  English 
langpjage,  showing  how  similar  were 
these  two  revolts.  That  revolt  of  his 
across  the  sea  was  practically  the  first 
blow  which  kept  Spain  restricted  in 
her  American  possessions,  and  deter- 
mined ultimately  the  civilization  of 
this  land  of  ours  to  be  Germanic  and 
not  Latin.  It  is  consequently  possible 
for  me  to  say  that  in  some  ways  the 
year  1609  was  more  significant  to  this 
country's  destiny  than  the  year  1620. 
I  know  further  the  deep  sympathy  of 
the  Dutchman  with  the  struggle  of 
our  own  forefathers.  Popularly,  if 
not  officially,  it  was  ahead  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  France.  Generous  it  was 
with  supplies  and  stores  through  the 
West  Indian  channels,  and  with  mil- 
lions of  money  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
our  night.  It  was  reckless  even  to  the 
bringing  of  England  to  a  declaration 
of  war  against  his  country  for  her  help 
of  us.  His  was  the  first  country  to 
salute  our  flag  and  the  second  to  rec- 
ognize our  independence,  the  medals 
commemorating  which  event  were  un- 
earthed just  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
Museum  at  the  Hague. 

Now  of  all  this  the  noble  fight  in 
South  Africa  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  natural  and  logical  result ;  and  yet 
behind  that  desperate  struggle  lie  long 
years  of  just  this  same  exclusiveness 
from  the  moving  swing  of  civilization 
round  about  him  which  the  Dutchman 
has  shown  in  this  land  of  ours.  Long 
ago  he  should  have  adjusted  himself 


to  it  and  influenced  it  for  the  common 
weal;  but  he  did  not,  and  what  has 
come  upon  him  is  simply  what  might 
have  been  expected  to  come.  It  seems, 
in  fact,  as  though  what  he  says  about 
himself  today  were  true.  "We  have 
made  a  great  struggle  for  liberty.  We 
have  lived  a  great  history  in  freedom 
and  independence.  We  are  quite  con- 
tent with  the  past,  and  have  no  partic- 
ular ambitions  for  the  future." 

Now,  of  course,  this  is  something 
about  my  people  that,  if  it  has  to  be 
said,  I  greatly  prefer  to  say  myself, 
rather  than  have  anyone  else  say  it; 
and  yet  I  do  not  know  but  I  have  just 
enough  of  the  Colonial  Connecticut 
blood  in  my  own  veins  —  that  blood  of 
the  constitution,  if  not  of  the  nutmeg 
variety,  that  impelled  forbears  of  mine 
to  move  away  from  New  Haven  Col- 
ony for  the  sake  of  civil  freedom  — 
just  enough  of  this  to  make  me  dare 
to  say  it  for  the  truth  which  it  seems 
to  press  upon  us,  namely,  that  a  peo- 
ple's struggle  for  liberty  is  not  over 
with  the  conflict  of  the  battlefield. 
The  shock  of  war  may  be  a  great  thing 
to  endure,  and  all  sorts  of  glorious 
honors  may  be  due  those  who  stand  it, 
and  through  it  teach  the  world  again 
the  old  lesson  of  liberty.  But  the 
strain  of  peace  is  almost  as  great  as 
the  shock  of  war,  and  we  come  to 
reckon  with  —  whether  we  crown  or 
not,  those  peoples  who  so  impress 
themselves  upon  the  movement  of  the 
events  of  peace  as  to  create  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  civilization  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
They  may  or  may  not  have  had  their 
struggle  for  liberty ;  it  really  matters 
little.  But  thev  must  have  had  their 
struggle  with  liberty  and  made  it  cap- 
tive to  their  own  ideas. 

Such  struggle  apparently  the  Dutch- 
man did  not  have.  We  turn  over  the 
pages  of  Irving*s  Knickerbocker  His- 
tory and  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the 
delightful  pictures  he  gives  us  of  those 
three  Dutch  governors  whose  names 
he  uses  —  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  of 
capacious  stomach  and  diminutive 
legs,   whose  ideas   were  so  large  he 
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could  not  turn  them  over  in  his  head, 
who  ate  four  meals  a  day,  smoked  his 
pipe  eight  hours,  and  slept  the  rest  of 
the  time;  Wilhelmus  Kieft,  of  fiery 
soul  and  flaming  genius,  who  sought 
to  annihilate  the  foes  of  New  Nether- 
land  by  official  proclamation;  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  that  honest,  bluff,  strong- 
minded,  but  warm-hearted  old  soldier, 
who  knew  how  a  community  ought  to 
be  governed,  and  governed  it  accord- 
ingly. But  unfortunately  the  reality 
behind  these  pictures  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  pictures  themselves,  and 
does  not  thrill  us  when  we  face  it. 
For  Van  Twiller  was  an  adventurer 
of  such  outrageous  proportions  that 
he  had  to  be  recalled  from  his  position, 
and  Kieft  a  tyrant  of  such  deep  dye 
that  the  country  could  not  stand  him, 
and  Stuyvesant  a  man  of  vanity  and 
ostentatious  display.  These  are  hard- 
ly the  things  from  which  our  civiliza- 
tion has  been  made. 

To  be  sure,  we  may  say  the  Dutch- 
man has  taught  us  to  be  thrifty,  to  es- 
tablish shipping,  to  build  railroads, 
and,  as  some  one  has  said,  to  import 
Dutchmen  and  export  duchesses;  but 
with  all  the  fortunes  that  have  been 
amassed  by  Dutchmen  here,  there  has 
not  been  that  distribution  of  wealth 
that  has  put  its  impress  on  the  great 
development  of  this  country's  life. 

As  far  as  money  is  concerned,  its 
colleges,  such  as  Rutgers,  and  its  sem- 
inaries, such  as  New  Brunswick,  might 
have  been  made  magnificent  education- 
al institutions,  equipped  for  all  the 
work  of  this  century  in  which  we  live, 
but  no  Dutch  fortune  has  ever  been 
g^ven  to  them. 

As  far  as  endowment  is  concerned, 
the  Collegiate  churches  of  New  York 
might  have  done  g^eat  things  for  the 
city  in  which  they  are  placed.  But 
however  the  money  came  to  them,  it 
brought  with  it  no  spirit  of  impressive 
and  aggressive  work.  It  is  otfier 
churches  rather  which  have  laid  hold 
of  the  city  problems  and  touched  with 
healing  hand  the  dty  sores. 


Also,  we  might  say,  the  Dutchman 
has  taught  us  to  be  religious,  to  value 
theology  for  what  it  teaches  us  about 
God,  and  to  take  its  teaching  into  life. 
He  has  certainly  taught  us  a  tremen- 
dous theology,  a  theology  that  was  in 
no  sense  a  borrowed  one,  but  one  that 
was  born  out  of  his  own  national  life 
and  was  part  of  his  own  personal  liv- 
ing—  a  theology  that  was  not  a  doc- 
trinal theolog}'  such  as  it  was  in  Ger- 
many, but  a  practical  theology,  be- 
cause it  was  a  political  one  that  swung 
around  the  problem  of  his  country's 
life  —  a  theology  that  was  not  manip- 
ulated by  a  single  man  or  by  a  single 
set  of  men,  as  it  was  elsewhere,  but 
one  that  welled  up  from  the  common 
life  of  the  common  people,  unmanip- 
ulated  by  anything  under  heaven  save 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  com- 
mon folk. 

All  this  is  true;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  with  all  the  free  field  that  such 
theology  has  had  in  this  land  of  ours, 
the  spirit  of  confessional  conservatism 
which  it  has  come  to  assume  is  not 
that  which  has  marked  the  great  ad- 
vances that  doctrinal  thinking  has 
made  among  us. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  a  radical  free- 
dom of  religious  ideas,  but  I  am  free 
to  say  that  the  best  conservatism  is 
that  which  has  been  constructive  in  its 
life,  and  the  truest  confessionalism  is 
that  which  has  been  evangelistic  in  its 
service,  and  the  record  of  Dutch  the- 
ology here  has  not  moved  in  these  di- 
rections. 

At  both  these  points  of  wealth  and 
doctrine  the  Dutchman  made  his 
struggle  long  ago  and  won  his  fight ; 
but  the  task  of  the  great  outworking 
of  what  he  won  —  I  will  not  say  that 
he  has  lost  its  opportunity,  but  I  will 
say  it  is  yet  before  him. 

May  he  be  yet  successful  in  its  ac- 
complishment, for  after  all  he  has  giv- 
en us  great  things  without  which  we 
would  be  far  worse  off  today  than  we 
care  to  think. 
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I  stand  by  the  beautiful  river  of  dreams 

That  wanders  in  currents  of  silver  and  gold. 

And  greens  with  its  laving,  luxuriant  streams 

A  past,  which  without  them,  were  leaden  and  cold. 

Just  as  the  sunset  was  kissing  the  day, 

A  shallop  unmoored  from  the  dreamlands  of  June, 
And  as  summer  floats  down  on  the  bosom  of  May, 

Or  hearts  drift  the  tide  of  a  sorrowing  tune. 

Close  by  the  shore  where  I'm  standing  it  bears. 

Like  a  pall  on  the  sand  lies  the  night  of  her  sail, 
A  line  cast  to  landward  encircles  our  cares 

And  moors  the  dim  craft  like  a  web-tangled  veil. 

The  skipper  is  weird  as  the  vessel  he  keeps, 

His  eye&  cloud  with  dreams  of  the  realms  they  explore. 
With  a  voice  like  the  heart  of  a  mother  who  weeps. 

He  speaks  to  the  lingering  dreamers  ashore : 

*'  Who  will  sail  down  the  river  of  years  that  have  fled  ? 
Sad  wrecks  of  the  yesterdays  touch  on  our  bow, 
Joys  long  forgotten  and  vows  that  were  said. 
But  not  a  breath,  not  a  vestige  of  now. 

'*  Here  are  words  from  a  prattle  which  ne*er  grew  to  speech, 
Shoes  marred  with  creeping  and  crinkled  by  wear. 
White  arms  that  chilled  in  a  passionate  reach, 

Worn  gems  with  inscriptions  and  circlets  of  hair. 

**The  froth  of  dead  hopes  and  the  hopers  beside. 

Tears  dropped  on  the  brow  of  the  dead  and  adored. 
The  orange  bloom  wreath  of  a  luna  year  bride. 
Float  on  with  the  eddies  or  gather  aboard. 

"Dim  from  the  gloaming  which  gathers  around. 
Long  vanished  faces  look  deep  in  our  eyes. 
Then  saddened  by  visions  of  loves  that  are  found, 
Melt  back  in  the  blue  of  ethereal  skies." 

The  lines  are  cast  off — the  shallop  bears  on 

In  silence  hushed  as  a  memory  dream. 
Her  canvas  tilled  softly  with  sighs  for  the  gone. 

Drifts  on  'mid  a  wraith-cloud  of  angels  abeam. 

As  I  gaze  she  grows  dim  in  the  distance  and  shade. 
The  sun  barely  kindles  her  slim  pennant  now. 

And  her  sails  but  the  wing  of  an  acgel  that  spread 
To  gather  the  sundust  which  gilded  her  brow. 

Soft,  through  the  dusk,  lulls  the  lapping  of  waves, 
So  like  the  spent  strains  that  old  harmonies  leave. 

Yet  murmuring  heartbreaks  the  yesterdays  gave. 
They're  crooning  a  lullaby  tender  as  eve. 
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HON.  LOVELL  HALL 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  ideal 
o£  AmericaQ  Hfe,  based 
on  induction  from  suc- 
cessful American  lives, 
nowhere   exists  today,     Amer- 
ican life  has  no  plan  and  it  has 
no  master. 

The  Dutch  are  a  strong  and 
pure   bred   race.      Like   othei 
from  low  countries  and  Teutonic  | 
stock,  they  are  well  nourished, 
intelligent  from  attrition  with  1 
all,   like   Venice,    Greece,    and  l 
the    Mediterranean     countries;  i 
linguists,  like  all  sailor  people;  I 
hearty,  like  all  that  breathe  the 
sea   air.     From    the   soil    they 
have  learned  patience;  not  hav- 
ing grandeur  of  mountains  or 
great    rivers    for    inspiration, 
they  have   never  reached     to 
the  heights  of  the  purely  intel- 
lectual   and    spiritual.      They 
have  produced  verisimilitude  in 
painting  because  they  have  had 
the   patience   to  observe;     pa- 
tience   to     master    technique; 
all    sailors   and    men   cribbed, 
cabined  and  confined  will  carve 
in  utter  detail.     Seafaring  men 
on   long   voyages   many   times 
produce  remarkable  specimens 
of  carving.    The  Hollander  has  , 
had     these    characteristics    in- 
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bred  for  centuries ;  he  has  held  to  the 
same  functions  in  life. 

The  American  at  large  has  begun, 
not  perfected,  a  new  life.  Not  until 
we  found  a  new  science  and  diffuse  its 
truths,  can  we  begin  the  building  of  a 
typical  American  race  mentally  keen, 
physically  strong,  and  on  an  equality 
of  opportunity,  —  and  that  science  is 
Heredity.  There  should  be  an  en- 
dowed chair  in  every  university,  nota- 
bly in  every  woman's  college,  in  this 
country,  in  which  may  be  pursued  sci- 
entific investigations  into  the  relation- 
ship of  blood  and  brain.  England  has 
her  system  of  breeding  some  men; 
here  must  be  wrought  out  a  system 
for  breeding  all  men.  There  is  no  ele- 
ment that  has  a  greater  influence  in 
the  making  of  good  citizenship  and 
the  attainment  of  ideal  government 
than  that  of  breeding.  Find  the  best 
blood,  give  it  means  to  blend  and  we 
build  a  nation.  I  care  not  what  the 
nationality  may  be,  if  it  is  to  attain  its 
greatest  usefulness  in  the  world,  it  can 
do  so  only  through  the  cultivation  and 
perfection  of  its  stock. 

It  is  true  that  one  strain  of  Ameri- 
can life  has  persisted  and  held  its  own 
for  ten  generations.  That  is  the  Hol- 
land Dutch.  There  are  no  Dutch  but 
Holland  Dutch,  but  as  the  fashion  has 
taken  the  common  people  to  call  Ger- 
mans, Dutch,  I  will  make  sure  as  well 
as  remind  by  saying  Holland  Dutch. 
The  Holland  Dutch  is  a  specialized 
strain  as  was  the  Israelite;  it  is  spec- 
ialized to  sail  and  trade.  It  is  not  a 
model  for  the  whole  United  States  but 
for  New  York  City,  New  Amsterdam. 
I  cannot  better  delimit  the  Dutch  than 
is  done  in  my  historical  and  descriptive 
sketch,  "Scenes  in  Middlesex  County," 
W.  H.  Parish  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  1892, 
edition  de  luxe,  page  3 :  ''The  Dutch 
and  English  live  in  about  equal  lati- 
tudes ;  but  the  Dutch  are  an  aquatic 
and  almost  an  amphibious  race ;  they 
build  their  houses  from  below  the 
water  level  like  beavers,  and  even  do 
their  haying  by  water.  Hence  the 
Dutch  discoverers  and  explorers  had  a 
quick  eye  for  rivers  and  harbors.    The 


first  Dutchman  that  set  foot  on  Man- 
hattan Island,  or  rather,  sighted  it 
over  his  starboard  bow,  saw^  New 
York's  greatness  as  clearly  as  we  see 
it  today.  They  have  taken  his  harbor 
and  city  away  from  him,  but  Hudson 
stamped  his  name  forever  on  the  run- 
ning waters  of  his  river." 

True  it  is  that  the  Englishman  took 
the  nominal  rule  of  New  Amsterdam 
away  from  the  Hollander,  but  little 
good  did  it  do  him,  for  the  commercial 
rule  was  retained  by  the  Dutch. 

The  Hollander  lives  by  the  sea.  He 
is  a  swimmer,  a  sailor,  a  fisherman, 
a  fish  seller,  a  navigator,  a  marine,  ap 
admiral.  He  does  not  breed  and  sleep 
in  the  water,  but  he  puts  the  water  out 
and  sleeps  in  its  bed.  He  is  the  boy 
that  holds  his  finger  in  the  dyke, 
the  cold  live-long  night,  lest  the  water 
get  back  into  the  bed,  and  he  is  Van 
Tromp,  sweeping  the  English  Channel 
with  a  broom  at  his  mizzen  top-mast- 
head. He  is  a  sailor,  farming,  and 
brings  home  his  hay  on  a  sloop;  his 
barn  is  on  a  wharf.  He  is  a  sailor, 
grinding,  the  wind  that  has  blown  him 
round  the  world  turns  his  mill-stones 
on  their  spindle.  He  is  a  forester ;  but 
his  is  a  forest  of  masts,  and  the  piny 
smell  is  condensed  to  tar.  He  swarms 
out  on  the  spars  with  legs  firm  and 
trousers  loose,  and  as  his  legs  grow 
big,  his  trousers  grow  faster  than  his 
legs ;  still  loose.  He  has  an  easy  roll- 
ing gait,  and  it  is  not  often  that  the 
ship's  deck  flies  up  in  his  face.  He 
brings  home  a  few  stones  to  fence  out 
the  water,  and  convoys  a  little  earth  to 
fill  inside.  He  does  not  raise  six  thou- 
sand acres  of  corn  in  a  field,  but  a  tu- 
lip in  a  cranny.  His  corn  is  to  eat  and 
not  for  seed ;  his  tulip  for  seed,  and 
not  an  eaten  root.  On  a  long  voyage, 
with  endless  patience,  he  carves  a  saint 
in  the  forecastle,  and  on  shore  he  ia 
forever  and  a  day  mixing  pigments, 
and  painting  interiors  where  he  has  no 
landscape.  His  daughter  looks  heaven- 
ly to  him  after  a  three  years'  voyage, 
and,  proportioned  to  a  ceiling  like  a 
ship's  between -decks,  he  paints  her  as 
a  Madonna  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
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He  sails  where  priests  are  scarce,  and 
when  the  water  last  comes  in,  he  gives 
himself  extreme  unction ;  on  shore,  he 
says  his  own  prayers.  He  goes  to  God 
alone  at  last,  and  so  he  goes  each  day. 
He  hews  an  ornamental  garden  out  of 
firs  and  box  as  he  would  frame  a  ship. 
A  garden  where  Nature  was  let  loose 
would  look  to  him  three  sheets  in  the 
wind,  and  he  would  ask  if  "the  ship's 
husband  was  drunk  when  he  did  it." 
The  salt  air  gives  him  a  big  stomach 
for  food,  and  the  salt  sea  fills  it.  He 
tends  the  soil  and  the  cows  as  neatly 
and  as  closely  as  he  tends  the  ship ; 
with  him  this  makes  the  best  of  farm- 
ing. In  Holland  the  soil  is  alluvial; 
immensely  rich  and  immensely  deep, 
with  no  stones.  The  stones  on  one 
New  England  farm  would  be  a  prince- 
ly fortune  in  Holland. 

Holland  has  little  landscape,  little 
mountain  and  rushing  river  to  call  the 
soul  to  imaginative  religion.  Well  did 
the  Dutch  resolve  to  keep  out  the 
Spaniards  and  hold  on  to  what  little 
they  had!  The  sailor,  however,  is  a 
practical  Christian  when  he  is  a 
Christian  at  all.  Here  the  tempest- 
tossed  religionists  of  England  found 
sailor  hearts  for  sympathy  and  a  har- 
bor to  refit  their  worn  souls ; 
"Within  arc  waters  sweet  and  the 
abode  of  nymphs. 

Where  the  salt  waves  no  longer 
toss  the  wearied  ships. 

Nor  need  the  anchor  hold  them 
with  its  crook-jawed  fluke." 

The  Hollander  spits  his  commands 
in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  but  in  trade 
and  diplomacy  conceals  his  thoughts 
in  many  languages.  William  of 
Orange,  who  knew  most  languages 
and  all  hearts,  the  sole  diplomatist,  and 
almost  the  sol^  general  that  brought 
Protestantism  through, —  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Boync  was  told  that  Walker, 
made  Bishop  for  defending  Derry, 
was  shot  dead  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  "What  took  him  there?"  said 
Silent  William,  who,  it  is  said,  could 
keep  still  in  fifteen  languages.  If 
General  Wood  should  be  killed  at  the 
head  of  our  armies,  President  Roose- 


velt, himself,  could  hardly  deliver  a 
shorter  funeral  eulogy. 

Dutch  character  is  seldom  brilliant. 
Their  mentality  does  not  scintil  ate,but 
it  is  sound  and  substantial.  If  Wou- 
ter  Van  Twiller  was  one-third  wise, 
two-thirds  foolish ;  if  then  he  smoked 
one-third  of  the  time,  and  smoked  the 
right  third;  and  if  he  drank  another 
third  of  the  time,  and  drank  the  right 
third,  —  he  has  some  right  to  a  repu- 
tation for  wisdom  two-thirds  of  the 
time. 

Any  one  who,  like  the  writer,  has 
lived  for  vears  in  Manhattan,  and  has 
met  elsewhere  the  scions  of  the  New 
York  Dutch,  has  seen  the  character 
reproduced  even  to  this  day  with  an 
allowance  for  modification  not  greater 
than  that  for  the  English.  There  is  a 
practicality  about  the  Dutch  New 
Yorker;  he  is  little  visionary,  in  re- 
form or  religion.  He  is  well-fed,  ur- 
bane, cosmopolitan,  receptive  to  all 
the  arts ;  little  productive  in  them. 
Take  away  stock- jobbing  and  politics 
and  he  would  again  be  New  York. 
Degenerates  from  the  Puritans  and  re- 
generates from  the  Celts  hold  up  Saint 
Nicholas  on  the  street,  and  even  in 
City  Hall  square,  but  he  fills  his  chil- 
dren's stockings  still  as  in  the  old 
Dutch  days.  It  is  not  alone  the  har- 
bor nor  the  river,  nor  the  site  that  has 
made  New  York  the  entrepot  of  na- 
tions in  things  dutiable  and  things  not 
dutiable.  The  Dutchman  still  draws 
from  every  sea;  he  knows  the  cargo 
under  every  sail.  The  aggregations 
which  civilization's  tools  have  made 
in  other  lands,  have  left  Holland  small 
and  not  first  in  power;  but  if  all  the 
worlds  of  all  the  heavens  shall  ever 
meet,  the  Holland  blood  will  be  first, 
and  most,  at  home.  If  ever  the  plan- 
ets shall  be  connected  bv  rail,  the  Van 
Der  Bilts  will  absorb  and  consolidate 
the  system.  If  ever  the  road  to  heaven 
cease  to  be  straight  and  narrow, 
Chauncey  De  Pew  will  collect  the  gate 
fees.  If  ever  all  the  nations  shall  feast 
together,  each  to  hear  in  his  own 
tongue,  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  will  ask 
the  blessing. 
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Thus  is  the  New  Amsterdam  Hol- 
lander still  the  floor-walker  at  the  Na- 
tion's Entry-Portal,  as  little  changed 
as  the  times  permit.  But  the  Yankee, 
that  Brahmin  of  all  the  ages,  going  on 
to  the  other  three  points  of  the  com- 
pass, destined  in  soul  and  thought  to 
ascend  the  heavenly  heights  from  the 
tops  of  the  Berkshires,  the  White 
Mountains,  the  Rockies,  has  lost  his 
cult. 

To  the  observant  American,  no  life 
other  than  his  own,  is  more  interesting 
than  is  the  English,  or  it  may  be,  the 
British.  Long  ago  the  model  of  this 
other  life  was  settled,  more  by  exigen- 
cies and  circumstances  than  by 
thought;  and  with  a  little  variation, 
such  as  that  caused  by  arc-lights  in 
place  of  link-boys,  the  old  model  per- 
sists. The  chief  fault  found  with  this 
old  model,  is  the  apparent  inequality 
of  men.  Whether  our  new  country, 
when  packed  will  show  any  less  in- 
equality, is,  hereto,  a  speculation. 
Many  who  were  high,  made  them- 
selves humble,  coming  here,  that  all 
might  be  Christianly  equal.  We  came 
here  to  get  rid  of  Kaisers,  and  lo!  we 
have  reared  many  Vanderbilts. 

The  English  have  a  model  of  life,  and 
the  model  persists.  The  Duke  knows 
what  he  wants,  —  and  has  it ;  the  nav- 
vy would  have  the  same  if  he  could 
get  it ;  sometimes,  in  generations,  he 
does  have  it.  The  Englishman  with 
any  hope,  banks  on  his  own  heredity ; 
he  banks  on  the  heredity  he  marries ; 
and  when  he  discounts  the  future,  he 
does  not  expect  to  sacrifice  a  large 
premium,  with  two  good  names  on  his 
note.  Near  a  generation  past,  the 
Universal  American  or  United  States- 
er  arrived  where  he  could  possess  a 
cabinet  organ ;  he  looked  to  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  now  reached,  wherein  he 
has  a  piano.  Can  he,  mounting  on  the 
top  of  that  piano,  as  a  Mount  Pisgah, 
see  a  time  approaching,  when  he  can 
afford  two  good  grandfathers  in  the 
family;  one  for  himself  and  one  for 
his  wife?  Surely  everyone  desires 
good  children ;  and  has  not  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  a  poet  indeed,  but  a 


poet  curbed  by  physic,  big  pills,  — 
ambrosia  modulated  by  castor  oil, — 
said  that  to  build  a  good  man  you 
must  begin  at  his  grandfather?  Just 
as  there  was  some  chance  that  the  Uni- 
versal United  Stateser,  with  cabinet 
organ  discarded,  piano  possessed, 
might  hope  to  acquire  a  grandfather, 
along  came  the  trust  magnate  and  said 
"move  on";  leave  some  of  your  torn 
roots  in  the  ground ;  put  some  to  with- 
er in  the  sun ;  live  by  my  wharf,  my 
four-tracked  railroad,  my  river-fall,  my 
coal  mine.  Live  in  a  flat  while  I  sail 
in  a  yacht;  you  take  the  four-deck  . 
dwelling  and  I  the  four-deck  sailing; 
we  will  both  abandon  the  land,  that  I 
may  command  the  water;  make  your 
daughter  a  foreigner  in  a  slum  that 
I  may  make  my  daughter  a  foreigner 
at  Monte  Carlo ;  make  your  daughter, 
a  clean  soul,  in  dirty  clothes,  diat  I 
may  make  my  daughter  a  dirty  soul  in 
clean  clothes. 

In  America  we  now  see  men  as 
trees  walking ;  by  and  by  we  shall  learn 
to  root  the  shoot,  plant  it  out,  gather 
the  fruit.  When  Americans  learn  the 
value  of  a  good  ancestry,  then  will 
America  become  a  really  great  na- 
tion. I  do  not  intend  to  expound  the 
different  theories  of  heredity  and  de- 
scent, nor  the  contentions  which  sup- 
port them ;  of  these  theories  two  of 
the  most  recent  and  most  popularized 
are  the  Nco-Darwinian  and  the  Neo- 
Lamarckian.  Neither  shall  I  make  in- 
quiries concerning  freedom  of  choice, 
—  the  doctrine  of  Free-will  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  Necessity, 
or  Determinism,  as  it  is  called  in  its 
modern,  softened,  scientific  phrase ;  al- 
though, if  one's  ancestry  wholly  con- 
trols his  destiny,  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  his  freedom  of  choice  must  be 
nil,  and  the  reverse. 

When  we  mention  a  good  ancestry, 
we  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  noted 
ancestry.  Benedict  Arnold  was  a  man 
of  note,  but  not,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
a  man  of  value.  Practical  observation 
seems  to  show  that  good  character  and 
good  judgment  often  constitute  a  pla- 
teau along  which,  like  a  cable  under 
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sea,  a  family  may  run  for  several  gen- 
erations, until  some  exceptional 
chance,  some  lucky  marriage,  some 
very  long  life,  some  near-by  call,  gives 
an  opportunity  for  distinction.  Read- 
ing the  army  promotions,  or  assign- 
ments, in  the  London  Times  or  The 
Army  and  Navy  Journal,  we  are  sur- 
prised to  sec  how  the  Grant  family  are 
fond  of  soldiering.  And  as  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  titled  British  fami- 
lies, the  Cecils,  the  Russells,  the  Sey- 
mours and  the  Howards,  we  may  con- 
clude that  they  "get  there"  on  their 
tastes  and  qualifications.  Where  "pull," 
or  family,  or  fashion,  or  clamor,  or 
fads,  prevail,  so  much  the  less  can  the 
value  of  ancestry  be  weighed.  The 
scales  for  weighing  human  merit,  are 
themselves  but  human.  Then  again 
where  there  is  no  steady  class,  and 
few  steady  persons,  who  is  to  mark  the 
good  people  well-  or  ill-descended? 

In  judging  of  horses,  we  find  many 
that  can  travel  the  16  miles  from  Mid- 
dletown  to  Hartford  and  back,  in  a 
day.  ITie  ease  with  which  the  horse 
does  it,  and  his  capacity  to  do  it  again 
the  next  day  or  even  the  same  day,  de- 
termines his  real  value.  It  is  fre- 
quently said  that  the  Americans  of  to- 
day are  taking  the  pace  that  kills. 
This  much  is  true:  when  a  man  has 
"distinguished"  himself,  there  is  of- 
ten little  left  of  him,  or  of  his  family. 
He  has  melted  all  his  heirlooms  into 
a  fool's  crown!  Life  upon  the  land, 
investments  in  land,  income  from  land, 
seem  to  conduce  to  family  value  and 
permanence.  Among  the  places  where 
Alfred  Tennyson  wrote  his  name  reli- 
ably and  honorably,  one  was  a  large 
market-garden  wagon.  Had  he  at- 
tempted this  in  America,  his  income 
from  his  poems  would  have  been  swal- 
lowed by  his  outgo  on  his  cabbages, 
as  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  swallowed  the 
fat.  Men  get  distinction  in  America, 
somewhat  as  the  negjo  directed  to  put 
on  a  tight  coat:  "Fust  get  one  hand 
in,  then  both  hands,  then  gib  a  general 
conwulsion." 

As  every  eminent  man  (with  the 
non-eminent  men)   of  today  had,  in 


1635,  eight  generations  ago,  256  an- 
cestors, it  is  usual,  if  vital  statistics 
have  been  kept,  to  find  some  eminent 
ancestor  for  every  eminent  man.  But 
to  find  a  man  of  real  value  today  who 
traces  back  to  blood  of  real  value  in 
1635,  showing  the  same  characteris- 
tics, may  not  be  so  common.  Unlike  a 
seat  in  the  country,  the  first  attempt 
of  a  man  who  has  gained  a  seat  in 
Congress,  is  to  show  that  he  takes  it 
not  by  purchase,  but  by  descent.  If 
he  ever  had  a  distinguished  ancestor, 
now  it  will  be  heralded.  His  ances- 
tors, as  it  were,  do  not  own  him  till  he 
proves  his  quality. 

Beyond  ability  of  character  and  of 
judgment,  there  is  another  kind, — 
the  ability  of  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
It  is  more  truly  of  this  ability  that  Ed- 
ward Atkinson  speaks  when  he  says: 
"From  shirt  sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves,  it 
is  but  three  generations."  The  head- 
strong pleasure-seeker  drinks  up  what 
he  has ;  the  headstrong  son  works  and 
saves;  the  headstrong  grandson  plans 
and  accumulates;  the  headstrong, 
rich,  and  idle,  great-grandson,  spends 
and  scatters.  There  may  be  a  smart- 
ness, yet  very  little  character  or  ability 
in  the  whole  round. 

•'It  is  not  rank,  nor  wealth,  nor  state, 
But  the  get  up  and  get  that  makes 
men  great." 

Of  the  universities  that  Andrew 
Carnegie  has  endowed,  it  may  be  no- 
ticed that  few  have  invited  him  to  lay 
out  the  curriculum.  To  become  pro- 
fessors and  librarians,  he  has  pushed 
a  great  many  pawns  into  the  king- 
row;  but  how  many  valuable  pieces 
has  he  swept  from  the  board,  and  these 
pieces  are  all  human. 

These  then,  in  our  times,  are  some 
of  the  difficulties  in  estimating  the 
value  of  a  good  ancestry:  that  the 
trumpeted  may  not  be  the  valuable; 
that  the  valuable  may  not  have  but 
4-10  per  cent  of  the  good  blood  which 
is  heralded;  and  that  if  a  man  has 
good  and  valuable  blood,  the  times 
may  not  utilize  it  or  even  develop  it. 
To  those  who  know  the  sea  of  chances 
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on  which  the  man  of  public  talents 
embarks,  —  even    the    sea    of    mis- 
chances, if  he  be  honest, 
"It  seems  a  story  from  the  land  of 

spirits, 
If  any   man   obtain   that   which   he 

merits. 

Or  any  merit  that  which  he  ob- 
tains." 
The  present  confusion,  however,  of 
merit  and  demerit,  in  giving  promi- 
nence to  men  on  the  stage,  the  confu- 
sion of  estimates,  the  confounding  of 
a  little  heredity  for  a  good  deal,  —  af- 
ter all  do  not  necessarily  invalidate  the 
accredited  maxim,  "Blood  will  tell." 
A  man  of  sterling  qualities,  in  1635, 
might  very  likely  choose  a  wife  of 
sterling  qualities,  and  live  in  a  com- 
munity of  sterling  quality,  and  there 
his  children  marry.  In  Turkey,  Cyrus 
Hamlin  found  the  men,  as  well  as  the 
stone,  from  certain  localities,  quite 
uniform.  In  certain  portions  of  Old 
Saybrook,  or  of  Hebron,  he  would 
have  found  the  same.  With  miscella- 
neous niovings  and  marriages,  that 
a  man  is  not  like  his  1-256  part  ances- 
tor, proves  rather  than  disproves,  the 
principles  of  heredity.  Yet  real  qual- 
ity implies  the  ability  to  choose  qual- 
ity. It  is  thought,  too,  that  races  im- 
prove in  the  fact  that  the  good  quali- 
ties of  each  parent  are  apt  to  be  trans- 
mitted, or  even  educated  in.  In  many 
senses,  man  is  the  creature  capable  of 
being  twice-born.  There  is  a  phrase, 
also,  often  in  the  months  of  heredity- 
observers  in  the  lower  orders  of  ani- 
mals ;  the  phrase,  "prepotency'^ ;  the 
tendency  of  strong  qnality  to  assert  it- 
self most  strongly  in  the  oflFspring. 
Several  royal  houses  have  shown  this 
capacity  of  producing  able  sons  from 
the  most  varied  series  of  mothers.  Of 
these,  one  is  the  Hohenzollerns,  of 
which  race  is  the  Prince  Henry,  who 
rode  with  Roosevelt  in  the  rain.  In  a 
steadilv-bred  race,  there  is  believed  to 
arise  a  power  to  control  the  quality  of 
descendants,  which  may  be  roughly 
phrased,  "It  takes  as  long  to  unwind 
characteristics,  as  it  took  to  wind  them 
ni. 


It  is  now  conceded  that  all  inquiry, 
thought,  development,  science,  educa- 
tion, must  proceed,  and,  so  far  as  ef- 
fectual and  valuable,  has  proceeded, 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  the  in- 
organic to  the  plant,  the  plant  to  the 
animal,  the  animal  to  man ;  the  physi- 
cal man  to  the  mental,  the  mentsd  man 
to  the  spiritual.  So  has  true  learning 
gjown,  since  from  Lord  Bacon  it  start- 
ed to  grow.  "You  don't  know  life  yet 
and  how  can  you  know  death?"  says 
Confucius,  as  quoted  by  Ambassador 
Wu  Ting  Fang.  It  has  been  said  by  a 
Yale  professor  of  Science,  that  the 
next  step  forward  in  the  understand- 
ing of  human  psychology,  must  be  the 
study  of  comparative  psychology,  — 
the  psychology  of  animals. 

Of  all  inquirers,  the  Jersey  breeders 
have  had,  and  do  have,  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  effects  of  heredity. 
For  hundreds  of  years  no  new  animal 
has  been  admitted  among  that  race, 
neither  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  nor 
elsewhere.  The '  American  Registry 
office  is  an  imposing  building  at  8 
West  17th  street,  New  York  City; 
prices  of  single  animals  have  been 
$5,000,  $10,000,  $20,000.  The  Jersey 
breeders  say:  "Like  produces  like,  or 
the  likeness  of  some  ancestor,"  and  by 
j)roviding  a  set  of  almost  endless  an- 
cestors of  great  repute,  they  assure 
their  customers  that  the  next  genera- 
tion cannot  go  amiss,  whatever  ances- 
tor it  may  "breed  back  to."  Cross- 
questions,  in  my  hearing,  however, 
compelled  the  owner  of  the  Jersey, 
Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert,  No.  9770, 
A.  J.  C.  C,  to  admit  that  after  his  high 
feeding  had  forced  her  to  make  867 
pounds  14^  ounces  of  butter  in  one 
vear,  —  about  three  times  a  fair  vield, 
she  never  brought  a  child  that  lived 
more  than  a  few  weeks.  Environment 
had  forever  nullified  heredity;  one  of 
her  young  before  this  misuse,  would 
have  been  one  of  the  best;  one  of  her 
young  after  this  misuse,  one  of  the 
worst  of  animals  to  buy!  Too  rich 
and  exerciseless  living  will  destroy  any 
heredity  under  heaven!  In  Wall 
street,  worthless  stock  is  sold  by  infla- 
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tion;  in  Jerseys,  good  stock  has  in 
some  cases  been  ruined  by  inflation  to 
sell  it;  real  silver  turned  into  a  "gold 
brick,"  the  common  people's  views  of 
heredity  warped  besides,  whenever 
they  may  have  bought  a  good  heredity, 
which  had  been  nullified  by  a  bad  en- 
vironment. 

The  fact  is,  that  like  Longfellow's 
Old  clock  on  the  stairs,"  with  its 
Forever,  Never,  Never,  Forever,"  so 
the  great  clock  of  Time  ticks  on  to- 
ward Eternity,  with  its  "Heredity, — 
Environment,  —  Environment,  — 
Heredity,"  and  the  clock  stops  that 
leaves  out  either  tick,  —  as  the  pulse 
stops  that  leaves  out  beats.  The  en- 
vironment gradually  lifts  the  quality 
from  a  lower  plane;  the  heredity  holds 
the  gain ;  that  is  the  most  that  the  most 
ardent  scientist  claims.  Indeed  the 
Neo-Lamarckians  claim,  and  give  a 
physical  explanation,  that  heredity  is 
not  of  the  parent  but  of  the  race ;  that 
offspring  ever  fall  away  from  the  ac- 
quired qualities  of  the  parent,  and  be- 
gin on  the  racial  dead-level  where  he 
began.  For  this  contention,  they 
would  adduce  the  total  lack,  at  times, 
in  ofl^spring,  of  parental  chief -values : 
the  dissimilarity  of  full  brothers,  and 
even,  at  times,  of  twins. 

One  of  the  stupidest  things  about 
our  colleges,  is  that  they  have  chairs 
of  showing  how  to  thin  and  cut  down 
trees,  which  Yankee  farmers  are 
adepts  in,  as  all  the  elements  and  re- 
sults are  right  before  their  eyes;  and 
have  no  chairs  of  Human  Heredity, 
Breeding,  Regimen,  Environment  and 
Training,  any  accurate  conclusions  as 
to  which,  would  involve  body  jour- 
neys to  the  most  separate  parts  of  the 
world,  and  mind  journeys  back  to  the 
most  remote  ages.  The  simple  expla- 
nation seems  to  be  that  the  most  of  our 
modern  learning  is  a  copy  of  European 
fads.  The  Europeans  have  "foresters" 
of  noble  birth,  to  oversee  the  poor 
peasant  choppers,  —  and  so  must  we. 
The  Europeans  do  not  have  college 
chairs  to  develop  in  every  one  human, 
a  royal  manhood,  and  so  must  not  we ; 
they  stop  the  people  at  the  good  sol- 


dier's level,  and  so  must  we.  The 
kings  and  the  kaisers,  the  sultans  and 
the  emperors,  do  not  concede  that  all 
men  are,  or  should  be,  born  free  and 
equal,  —  given  the  ascertained  condi- 
tions of  manhood;  and  so  we  should 
not  try  to  ascertain  these  conditions. 
With  a  leading  college  doing  all  it  can 
to  build  men  down  to  a  condition  of 
servants,  and  thus  having  made  its 
own  city  the  worst  seat,  in  the  juris- 
diction of  corruption  in  politics,  why 
should  it  poke  into  theories  whereby 
men  might  be  built  up  into  the  condi- 
tion of  icings? 

The  most  promising  experiment  in 
New  England,  to  test  on  a  large  scale, 
the  vital  principles  of  heredity,  in  re- 
corded cattle,  with  individual  known 
heredities  for  ten  generations  back, 
and  a  possibility  of  twenty-five  mature 
generations,  in  one  human  lifetime,  to 
observe  going  forward;  this  vital  ex- 
periment fell  through,  when  fully  un- 
der way  and  demonstrating  its  possi- 
bilities, —  because  a  leading  college 
refused  to  buy  the  milk,  of  double  nu- 
tritive value,  at  the  conunon  price. 
There  was  everything  in  it  for  science, 
but  nothing  to  exploit  the  college.  Had 
the  herd-keeper  been  poking  into  Ger- 
man books,  he  would  have  been  hailed 
with  acclaim  ;  but  he  actually  degraded 
his  scholarly  attainments  by  really 
knowing  cattle ;  he  left  off  his  Master 
of  Arts  red  hood,  when  going  into  the 
field  to  inspect  his  Jersey  sires;  and 
all  shepherds  are  an  abomination  to  the 
perfumed  Egyptians. 

But  that  herd-keeper  learned  some 
things  that  colleges  do  not  teach.  He 
saw  a  mother  that  had  produced  her 
every  child  with  no  white  to  show, 
when  crossed  with  a  sire  line-bred  (in- 
breeding, strictly  speaking,  means  the 
union  of  a  descendant  and  an  ances- 
tor ;  line-breeding,  the  union  of  the  de- 
scendants of  a  common  ancestor)  ten 
times,  anywhere  three  to  seven  gene- 
rations down  from  a  certain  peculiarly 
marked  Jersey,  reproduce,  exactly,  in 
place,  shape  and  proportion,  the  white 
markings  of  that  ten-fold  ancestress. 
He  learned  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
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as  prepotency ;  a  controlling  power,  in 
descent,  not  geometrically  measure- 
able.  By  gentleness  from  the  first  day 
of  infancy,  he  produced  a  Jersey  sire 
of  unequjJled  friendliness;  friendly 
for  ten  years ;  and  he  saw  that  friend- 
liness,—  that  acquired  quality,  trans- 
mitted to  hundreds  of  cattle,  through- 
out a  community,  and  it  can  yet  be 
seen,  half-way  between  Meriden  and 
Middletown,  in  the  fifth  generation. 
Thousands  and  millions  of  dollars  will 
yet  be  spent,  in  books,  in  lectures,  in 
discussions,  to  determine  "whether  ac- 
quired characteristics  are  inherited?" 

Having  discussed,  somewhat,  the 
general  principles  of  heredity,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  operate  and 
may  be  observed  in  the  United  States, 
we  turn  to  some  few  interesting,  strik- 
ing and  illustrative  samples  of  hered- 
ity in  man. 

First,  may  be  mentioned  twin  young 
ladies  of  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  of  New  England  birth  and  resi- 
dence. While  both  are  of  lithe  and 
graceful  form,  the  brunette  is  much 
the  taller,  quite  athletic,  enjoys  fifteen- 
mile  walks,  loves  to  go  abroad  in  the 
world,  knows  what  has  passed  in  this, 
and  other,  ages  and  countries;  grad- 
uated from  a  college,  a  normal  school, 
assumed  a  teacher's  place,  was  pro- 
moted to  a  high  school.  The  blonde, 
showing  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
preceding  qualifications,  is  yet  a  home 
lover,  and  a  home  maker,  knows  the 
household's  ways,  is  attentive  to 
guests,  mirrors  back  each  kindly  deed 
and  thought,  embodies  social  tact. 
Should  the  two  chance  to  live  as  bach- 
elor maids,  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess 
which  will  visit  the  world,  bring  in 
the  news  and  income,  and  which  will 
put  these  to  the  best  and  wisest  use 
inside.  Except  their  undeviating  at- 
tachment, there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  these  two  are  sisters,  even.  The 
difference  between  them  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  explain,  on  any  one- 
stage  theory  of  heredity,  where  there 
is  not  even  a  difference  of  sex.  With 
human  beings,  there  is  not  the  possi- 
bility that  might  occur  with  animals, 


—  that  one  being  the  stronger,  or  the 
favorite,  might  have  obtained  different 
treatment  from  the  other.  Nor  does 
anything  appear  to  indicate  that  one 
inherits  from  one  parent  or  his  family, 
and  the  other  from  her  parent  or  her 
family  I 

Per  contra,  the  writer  recently  at- 
tended an  anniversary  to  hear  a  young 
man  sing,  who,  being  of  deep  and  un- 
feigned religious  character,  had  vol- 
untarily devoted  himself  for  mission 
work  in  farther  China.  His  courteous, 
but  strong  and  striking  profile,  was 
different  from  that  of  any  of  his  rela- 
tives of  the  half-blood.  It  was  found 
to  be  an  exact  copy  of  a  silhouette  of 
his  grandfather,  who  at  the  same  pe- 
riod of  life  left  promising  business 
prospects  for  the  simple  life  of  a 
Christian  minister. 

Resemblance  to  an  ancestor  more 
remote  than  parents,  the  reader  knows 
as  atavism.  Could  a  pint  basin  have 
been  carried  down  the  varying  paths 
trod  by  a  man's  ancestors ;  should  each 
ancestor  have  cut  from  his  coat  and 
dropped  into  it,  a  button  characterizing 
himself,  a  fac  simile;  should  a  blind 
man  draw  out  a  button  to  characterize 
the  descendant,  the  inheritance  would 
often  result  as  now  it  does.  A  work- 
ing man  once  came  to  the  writer  and 
said:  "I  did  not  know,  when  I  mar- 
ried, that  my  wife's  children  would  be 
like  her  father  and  brothers."  Finding 
that  his  boys  would  not  work  in  the 
city,  he  bought  a  farm  and  moved  upon 
it  to  compel  them  to  do  so;  the  boys 
married  some  of  the  neighbors'  daugh- 
ters and  brought  him  a  third  genera- 
tion to  support.  His  wife  was  esti- 
mable and  had  trained  them  to  be  in- 
dustrious and  frugal.  Sometimes 
along  the  most  estimable  of  family 
lines,  there  appears  a  brood  of  children 
for  which  there  is  no  explanation. 
Two  or  three  of  them  may  be  incap- 
able of  writing  or  even  of  counting, 
yet  may  show  ability  in  daily  affairs 
and  general  ability  in  their  children. 
The  most  noble  historic  name  in  a  cer- 
tain city  is  the  most  degraded  by  the 
persons  that  hold  it. 
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On  the  way  toward  Providence,  the 
writer  recently  marked  a  man  of  clear 
and  honest  eye,  as  worth  speaking  to, 
—  and  found  him  a  descendant  of 
Miles  Standish.  On  returning,  I 
marked  another  man,  of  apparent 
value  and  solid  character.  Conversa- 
tion confirmed  the  estimate,  and  he 
proved  to  be  a  descendant  of  Elder 
William  Brewster.  This  country  con- 
tains a  phalanx  of  reliable  Brewster 
descendants,  and  in  seeking  a  name  for 
a  markedly  correct  character,  in  her 
book,  "The  Portion  of  Labor,"  Miss 
Mary  E.  Wilkins  naturally  selected 
that  of  "Mrs.  Zelotes  Brewster."  It 
was  significant  that  the  only  men 
whose  quality  attracted  should  be  de- 
scendants of  Standish  or  of  Brewster. 

The  Meigs  blood  of  Middletown, 
from  Prof.  Josiah  Meigs,  is  some- 
what noticeable  for  breadth  of  taste 
and  of  appreciation.  Of  this  family 
was  the  mother  of  Yale's  President, 
Noah  Porter,  and  his  sisters  of  Farm- 
ington.  Of  all  men  in  the  world,  any- 
tiiing  having  a  good  quality,  might  go 
into  Noah  Porter's  presence,  and  have 
it  appreciated.  On  a  summer  vacation, 
President  Porter,  with  a  party,  was  to 
take  a  ten-mile  afternoon  walk,  and 
sleep  in  a  mountain-top  cabin,  so  as  to 
see  the  sun  rise.  On  the  start-out,  a 
big  Newfoundland  dog,  who  had 
found  an  appreciative  companion  in 
President  Porter,  joined  the  caravan, 
but  was  told  that  he  was  not  wanted. 
"Let  him  go ;  let  him  go,"  said  Presi- 
dent Porter,  in  his  quick  way;  "He'll 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  any  of  us."  In  the 
night,  the  camping  party  heard  from 
President  Porter:  "G'way,  Jack; 
g'way,  g'way,  g'way !"  The  dog,  with 
keen  appreciation  of  character,  had  se- 
lected President  Porter  to  tent  with* 
Those  who  have  seen  the  friendly 
sheep  surround  descendants  of  the 
Meigs  family  in  Middletown,  will  best 
appreciate  this  story. 

In  another  case,  the  writer  had  had 
an  almost  life-long  knowledge  of  one 
of  Connecticut's  twenty-five  foremost 
citizens.  But  he  had  not  seen  his  fam- 
ily name  in  any  Connecticut,  or  other, 


history.  "This  man,"  I  said,  "must 
have  sprung  up  in  a  generation,  and 
shows  that  no  ancestry  is  necessary  to 
make  a  foremost  man."  Turning  over 
in  a  library,  however,  the  list-book  of 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 

Among  the   names   that  those  great 

wars  had  blessed, 
Lo,  this  man's  honest  name  led  all  the 

rest; 

for  he  was  descended  from  eight 
sharers  in  the  Colonial  Wars,  and  in 
three  of  his  lines  through  governors 
of  Connecticut. 

In  the  November-December  number 
of  the  Connecticut  Magazine,  it  is  re- 
called that  three  grandchildren  of  Rog- 
er Sherman,  through  his  second  wife, 
Rebecca  Prescott,  of  Danvers,  Mass., 
were  William  M.  Evarts,  U.  S.  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  George  F.  Hoar,  U.  S. 
Senator,  and  Roger  S.  Baldwin,  U.  S. 
Senator  and  Governor  of  Connecticut. 
It  IS  impossible  to  separate  questions 
of  human  heredity  from  those  of 
breeding,  training,  regimen,  and  en- 
vironment. If  acquired  characteristics 
are  transmitted,  then  Roger  Sherman 
was  a  promising  parent,  when  he  mar- 
ried Rebecca  Prescott,  at  i8  years  of 
age  or  a  little  more.  In  such  cases, 
the  mother  is  the  vigorous  printing 
press,  the  father  the  clear-cut  type. 

It  is  my  experience,  that  for  giving 
an  animal  a  kind  and  friendly  charac- 
ter (his  heredity  making  him  suscepti- 
ble) the  first  three  months  is  absolute- 
ily  indispensable,  and  nothing  later  can 
replace  it.  In  that  three  months,  a 
young  Jersey  will  even  play  jokes ;  da 
things  because  they  are  funny.  It  is 
then  that  he  forms  his  opinion  of  this 
world  and  of  us,  his  neighbors,  which, 
if  unfavorable,  all  later  experience  can- 
not redeem.  It  is  hard  to  expect  to 
change  the  character  of  a  child  when 
that  character  has  been  formed  for  the 
first  twelve  years.  But  in  these  years 
nine-tenths  the  influence  is  from  the 
mother  rather  than  the  father.  As 
half  the  heredity,  too,  averages  from 
the  mother,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  may 
occur  that  valuable  men  have  valuable 
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mothers;  the  mother  has  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  influence.  There 
is  some  reason,  also,  to  think  that  in- 
heritance in  more  cases  runs  from  the 
mother  or  her  family,  to  the  sons,  and 
from  the  father,  or  his  family,  to  the 
daughters,  than  from  a  parent  to  the 
same  sex. 

The  sooner  we  find  out  what  has 
been  the  most  valuable  part  of  our 
population,  in  our  golden  age  (of  char- 
acter) ;  where  it  can  be  found  most 
unspoiled,  today ;  what  is  the  best  en- 
vironment for  its  continuance;  how 
that  environment  can  be  secured;  the 
better  it  is  for  our  State  and  nation. 
One  of  the  most  serious  questions  is, 
if  the  dwindling  early  stock  be  drafted 
away  from  labor,  and  will  not  stay 
and  broaden  numerically,  under  condi- 
tions of  labor,  then  whether  the  nine 
laborers  out  of  ten  voters,  being  of 
later  stock,  can  be  made  equal  in  char- 
acter to  men  formed  under  earlier  con- 
ditions. If  they  are  docile  citizens, 
while  in  the  minority,  will  they  be  kind 
and  intelligent  masters  when  in  the 
majority?  It  was  Birdofredum  Saw- 
in*s  complaint,  that  Pomp,  after  com- 
pelling him  to  "throw  away  his  pistils 
and  his  gun,"  did  not  give  the  kind- 
ness which  he  had  received. 

So  discontinnons,  faulty  and  var- 
iant, is  the  present  American  environ- 
ment, that  it  becomes  difficult  to  tell 
how  heredity  has  counted  or  to  make 
it  count  at  all.  The  able  Englishman 
usually  starts  from  a  country  home 
where  his  mind,  character  and  body 
have  been  built.  If  not,  his  nation  re- 
wards him  with  a  country  home,  where 
his  children's  minds,  characters,  and 
bodies  will  be  built,  and  custom  and 
public  opinion,  at  all  reasonable  times, 
will  sec  to  it  that  they  stay  in  it.  The 
able  American  comes,  oftenest,  from, 
or  from  near,  the  woods.  He  marries 
the  daughter  of  a  worn-out  city  stock, 
and  rears  children  to  be  the  pets  of  a 
city  parish.  There  is  nothing  for  the 
boys  to  do,  to  harden  their  sinews,  and 
everything  for  them  to  enjoy,  to  sof- 
ten them.  In  youth,  they  are  taught 
that  pleasure  is  the  business  of  this 


world,  and  later,  they  can  never  learn 
that  the  business  of  this  world  should 
be  a  pleasure.  They  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  a  horse  will  never  become 
a  race  horse,  while  tied  in  a  stall ;  he 
must  be  trained  on  a  track.  A  pismo 
will  not  continue  that  manhood  which 
was  built  by  an  axe. 

God  has  given  men  an  average  good 
environment,  and  those  who  try  to 
improve  upon  it  dodge  success.  The 
sons  of  Anthony  of  Bourbon  and 
Jeanne  d*Albret,  king  and  queen  of 
Navarre,  show  what  is  heredity  with- 
out environment  and  what  is  heredity 
with  environment  Through  the  lux- 
ury of  the  French  city,  the  earlier  chil- 
dren were  destroyed  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  But  the  youngest  son  was 
retained  by  his  grandfa&er,  the  old 
king  of  Navarre,  and  turned  loose 
to  run  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  with 
the  children  of  the  peasantry,  in  the 
mountains  around  Pau.  There  result- 
ed the  strong  and  lusty  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, of  Macaulay*s  ballad  of  IvVy. 
Henry  IV  of  France,  and  his  natural 
manliness  not  only  conquered  his  ene- 
mies but  sympathized  with  and  won 
the  hearts  of  his  people.  His  state- 
craft, when  all  the  kings  were  met, 
was  "That  every  man  in  France  should 
have  a  chicken  in  his  pot  for  Sunday." 

Abundant  illustration  of  the  same 
folly  and  failure  in  a  dependence  on 
money  and  heredity,  without  manly 
surroundings,  for  rearing  noble  chil- 
dren, might  be  cited  from  Connecti- 
cut ;  —  but  such  parents  are  punished 
too  much  in  results,  without  impaling 
them  publicly  upon  a  pen-point.  The 
clear,  broad,  judicial  minds  of  Justice 
Brewer,  lately  scarred  while  burning 
brush  on  his  farm,  and  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Alton  B.  Parker  on  his  90-acre 
farm  at  Esopus  on  the  Hudson  testify 
that  when  vou  find  a  man  in  mind  he 
has  not  been  reared  a  carpet-knight  in 
bodv. 

As  stated,  however,  the  conditions 
of  life  in  the  United  States,  have  not 
favored  the  permanency  of  family 
character.  Investments  in  real  estate, 
such  as  should  build  character  as  well 
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as  income,  for  generations  are  hedged 
against  by  our  Constitution.  Neither 
land,  nor  property  can  be  entailed. 
Except  in  favored  localities,  those  who 
have  held  on  to  land,  have  been  land- 
poor.  The  corporation  has  sprung  up, 
unexpectedly,  whereby  a  thousand 
idiots,  spendthrifts  and  plungers,  can 
have  their  property  preserved  by  re- 
taining on  salary  one  man  of  ability. 
Warren  Hastings,  who  set  all  Britain 
agog,  would  be  but  one  corporation 
lawyer  today.  Some  South  Sea  bub- 
ble is  blown  by  every  broker  from  his 
evening  pipe,  and  reaches  every  law- 
yer once  a  week.  Property  in  stocks 
does  not  give  the  environment  to  its 
inheritors  of  that  in  the  shape  of  acres, 
landscapes,  rivers. 

The  endogenous  infant  today  is  fill- 
ed up  as  with  a  bicycle  pump,  instead 
of  being  built  onto  like  a  pasture  white 
oak.  The  ideal,  character- forcing  con- 
ditions of  Roger  Sherman  and  his 
family,  exist  neither  at  Biltmore,  nor 
in  the  Tenderloin.  By  an  artificial 
lathe,  the  hickory  from  a  forest  may 
be  turned  into  an  axehelve,  but  not  the 
hickory  from  a  cellar;  it  is  powder- 
posted.  It  may  look  like  an  axehelve 
to  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  but  not  to  a 
Doctor  of  axehelves.  Today,  save  the 
lack  of  ponies,  an  American  college, 
from  the  distance,  looks  like  a  hazy 
Indian  mixture  of  foot-ball,  base-ball; 
and  colored  cloaks  or  blankets.  The 
exercise  is  of  the  Indian  and  not  the 
Yankee  kind.  King  Philip  would  feel 
at  home  but  not  Miles  Standish. 
Fancy  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  con- 
ceded our  greatest  American  mind, 
backing  the  spending  of  a  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars  on  a  foot-ball  match  and 


attending  it  in  a  parti-colored  Heidel- 
berg degree  cloak ! 

Scattered  through  the  woods  and 
hill-towns  of  Connecticut,  is  much  of 
the  best  old  blood  of  its  history;  the 
Porters,  the  Evartses,  the  Footes. 
These  men  have  axe-built  bodies,  hill- 
built  complexions  and  circulations, 
home-built  hearts,  book-built  brains 
and  tastes,  farm-built  judgments.  If 
Connecticut  is  ever  again  to  come  to 
the  front  for  right  and  sense,  and  op- 
portunity for  all  God's  children,  there 
is  no  trumpet  to  form  the  line  of  bat- 
tle, like  the  recall  to  old  times  and  old 
lineage.  The  best  of  the  new  looks  to 
the  best  of  the  old. 

As  a  few  conclusions:  Heredity  is 
worth  knowing  of  if  it  be  not  flaunted 
and  vaunted.  If  we  value  our  ances- 
tors' character,  we  should  learn  the 
conditions  which  created  it  and  apply 
those  conditions  in  youth.  It  is  hard 
to  do  this  alone.  A  leading  man  in  a 
large  city,  said:  "I  did  not  bring  up 
my  child ;  a  dozen  neighbors'  children 
brought  it  up."  Public  sentiment 
should  stand  behind  the  condi- 
tions of  rearing  real  men.  Boat 
races,  ball  games  and  gymnasiums  did 
not  create  the  first  George  Washing- 
ton,—  but  we  live  to  learn.  A  good 
lineage  may  be  a  great  encourage- 
ment in  cases  of  temptation  or  adver- 
sitv.  But  to  find  one  line  to  some 
strong  man  is  no  great  achievement; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  croak  from  a 
frog  pond  how  we  were  once  a  lake. 
The  length  of  our  ancestry  is  best 
shown  by  the  breadth  of  our  sympa- 
thy ;  by  throwing  on  our  compeers  the 
shade  and  not  the  shadow  of  our  for- 
bears. 


American  Heredity  is  a  science  now  in  the  embryo,  and  in  outlining  its  possibilities  there  is  probably  no  more 
distinguished  authority  than  Hon.  Lovell  Hall  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  who  might  be  entitled  our  best  "talent- 
ometer.'*  Mr.  Hall  is  a  man  who  knows  men  from  many  experiences  with  them.  As  a  lawyer  he  has  studied  human 
nature  in  its  most  intricate  phases;  he  creditably  defended  the  murder  case  against  Tilton  E.  Doolittle.  In  his  student 
days  at  Yale  he  took  the  Yale  Lit  medal,  a  Townsend,  a  high  oration,  a  Linonia  presidency.  He  enteied  poHtics  and 
made  a  sheriff  and  a  governor.  He  knows  life  by  continual  conUct  with  it  and  has  a  breadth  of  sympathy  for  all 
humanity.  While  a  close  student  of  the  sciences  he  has  stood  many  days  in  the  forests  and  ripped  logs  with  a  fifty- 
four  inch  saw;  he  has  bred  Jerseys  whose  sires  looked  up  to  him  as  a  friend  and  walked  with  him  horn  in  hand;  he 
knows  horses  and  their  hereditary  instincts  by  being  a  rider  of  them.  He  has  stood  in  the  engine  cab;  on  the  box  car 
top,  and  experienced  something  of  the  sailor's  life  at  the  helm.  He  has  written  balkds,  sonnets,  theological  and  acien- 
tific  criticinns,  political  platforms.  He  has  been  a  coroner  over  physicians  and  proeecnting  agent  over  poUcc  He 
sunds  for  the  State's  best  traditions,  and  moves  with  an  underlying  philosophy.  Besides  Law,  he  is  now  engaged 
•upon  a  new  Theology,  which  is  made  fast  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  will  reach  out  to  every  cult.  Sprung  from  at  least 
eight  families  of  the  settlers  of  i6so*50,  Mr.  Hall's  line  has  been  anchored  in  old  Middletown  for  S50  years—EorroK 


LONGEVITY  AND  THE  MODERN  DIETARIAN 


FOOD  PRODUCTS  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS  AND  THE 
ATTAINMENT  OF  VENERABLE  AGE  —  THEIR  LIVES 
AN  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  THEORIES  OF  TODAY — REC- 
OLLECTIONS OF  A  VILLAGE  WHERE  MEN  GROW  OLD 


BY 

F.  G.   MARKHAM 

Mr.  Markham  develops  an  interesting  dieconion  in  aevology  or  the  science  of  prolonging  life.    Whether  or  not. 
there  is  an  age  limit  set  by  nature  is  a  matter  of  disputation.    Eminent  naturalists  place  a  natural  age  limit  at 
years,  while  others  belieye  it  to  be  iso.    Scientists  state  that  man  does  not  live  oat,  on  an  avenge,  more  tkum  a 
third  of  his  natural  span,  and  is  cheated  in  part  bj  folly  and  impotence  out  of  two-thirds  of  his  ezlstcace.    Pro£< 
Shaler,  of  Harvard,  argues  that  man  lost  in  longevity  when  he  assumed  an  upright  position  and  'converted  his  fore- 
legs and  fore-feet  into  arms  and  hands.    He  states  that  an  upright  position  makes  a  greater  demand  upon  the  hearv 
and  that  the  pulse  rate  is  increased.   Dr.  David  A.  Gorton  recently  suted  that  nature,  or  the  unconscious  forces  have  the 
greater  part  to  do  in  its  solution,  and  that  the  problem  of  health  and  long  life  is  not  altogether  within  maa*s  grasp. 
*^  I  think  that  to  a  large  degree  iu  solution  belongs  to  the  domain  of  consdoos evolution,"  he  says.    "It  resu  with  hisa 
to  discover  and  destroy  the  enemies  that  prey  on  human  health  and  life ;  and  to  discover  and  enforce  the  hygienic 
requirements  of  the  race  at  every  epoch  of  life  from  infancy  to  old  age.    Thus  in  the  fullness  of  time  when  the  rash 
of  conquest  of  man  is  over,  and  when  unconscious  evolution  shall  have  fulfilled  its  respective  mission,  man  will  have 
unfolded  a  new  science— that  of  aevology— «nd  shall  be  enabled  thereby  to  complete  his  age  limit,  barring  accidents,  to 
ISO  years."    Mr.  Markham  does  not  argue  the  problem  but  tells  an  interesting  story  of  conditions  in  Kast  Hampcoo,. 
Connecticut,  a  village  where  men  grow  old— Editor 


THE  manner  of  life  of  our  fore- 
fathers is  a  story  of  much  in- 
terest. Having  told  of  their 
homes  and  labors,  I  will  now 
recall  briefly  the  food  products  and 
customs  of  sixty  years  ago.  Hog 
products  were  the  principal  articles  of 
meat  food  for  at  least  nine  months  in 
the  year.  Not  much  was  wasted  of 
his  whole  carcass.  The  hams  and 
shoulders  pickled  and  smoked;  the 
sides  for  salted  pork;  inside  fat  for 
lard ;  the  ribs  and  chines  for  roasting 
and  steaks ;  all  the  bits  of  fat  and  lean, 
not  otherwise  used,  were  for  sausage; 
the  intestinal  cases  for  sausage  covers ; 
the  snout,  feet  and  ears,  and  even  tail 
for  souse.  There  was  not  much  of  the 
Jew  about  our  ancestors.  They  did 
eat  the  pig  —  all  of  him  —  and  said 
he  was  good.  Their  ideas  did  not  co- 
incide with  modem  dietarians.  They 
said  pig  meat  was  nutritious  and 
wholesome,  and  as  far  as  longevity  is 
concerned,  seemed  to  have  the  best  of 
the  argument.     Sometimes  a  farmer 


could  spare  an  ox  or  cow.  The  animal 
was  fatted  and  a  portion  consumed 
fresh  and  the  remainder  salted  and 
smoked.  Often,  however,  the  "beef" 
was  driven  alive  to  the  nearest  market 
and  turned  into  cash.  Chickens,  tur- 
keys and  geese  were  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  they  too,  could  be  readily 
marketed  for  cash  or  groceries  in  ex- 
change. In  July  a  lamb  would  be  kill- 
ed and  it  was  indeed  good  meat  Two- 
of  the  quarters  could  be  loaned,  to  be 
returned  when  thev  killed  a  lamb.  In 
fact,  loaning  ribs  of  pork  and  fresh 
beef  and  lamb  lengthened  out  the  fresh 
meat  season  and  was  a  boon.  Rye 
bread  or  rye  and  Indian  and  Johnny 
cake,  baked  Indian  or  com  meal  and 
hasty  puddings,  composed  the  princi- 
pal bread  stuff.  If  possible,  some 
wheat  or  white  flour  was  in  the  house 
for  distinguished  company  or  for  the 
visit  of  the  clergyman.  Baked  beans, 
bean  porridge  and  com  and  beans, 
commonly  called  succotash,  helped 
make  a  variety.     All  sorts  of  greens 
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■were  freely  used.  Boiled  cabbage, 
dandelion,  cowslip,  yellow  dock,  plan- 
tain and  milk  weed  constituted  the 
"greens." 

A  liberal  dose  of  vinegar  or  pepper 
sauce  was  poured  over  his  greens  and 
mustard  covered  his  boiled  pork,  beef 
and  ham.  His  ideas  differed  widely 
from  our  modern  professors.  Diet  au- 
thorities now  claim  that  vinegar,  pep- 
per and  mustard  are  sauces  of  the 
Devil.  But  our  forefathers  said  they 
were  good,  wholesome  and  a  great  aid 
to  digestion.  An  empty  pork  barrel 
was  considered  almost  a  disgrace.  To 
prevent  such  a  calamity,  salt  codfish 
was  a  resort,  and  in  the  late  spring, 
people  living  within  a  few  miles  of 
Connecticut  river,  would  visit  some 
fish  place  and  procure  from  twenty  to 
fifty  shad.  These  cost  from  six  to 
twenty  cents  apiece,  and  were  pickled 
for  future  use.  These  were  really  fine 
eating,  but  the  householder  would 
scarcely  believe  it.  The  food  was  not 
quite  reputable.  When  he  started  af- 
ter shad  it  was  before  daylight,  that 
his  neighbors  might  not  know  the  ob- 
ject of  his  journey.  Of  course  he  said 
it  was  that  the  first  run  in  the  morning 
might  be  secured.  My  grandmother 
has  often  told  me,  that  in  her  day, 
when  her  husband  "went  for  shad"  he 
was  compelled  to  buy  a  certain  amount 
of  salmon,  that  fish  being  plentiful  in 
the  Connecticut  in  those  days.  What 
a  change  the  whirligig  of  time  has  pro- 
duced. Then  only  the  poor  must  eat 
shad  and  salmon  and  now  only  the 
rich  may  do  so. 

Our  good  fathers  and  mothers  had 
a  generous  thirst.  Not  so  much  for 
water  or  tea  and  coffee,  but  for  some- 
thing more  effective  and  stimulating. 
Of  course  water  and  tea  and  coffee 
were  used  to  some  extent,  but  cider, 
of  their  own  make,  not  rectified  or 
drugged,  right  out  of  their  own  well- 
seasoned  barrels,  pure  and  as  they  be- 
lieved wholesome  and  healthful,  was 
the  general  beverage.  From  six  to 
thirty  barrels  of  this  drink  made  a 
year's  supply.  Cider  was  used  for 
breakfast,  for  dinner,  for  supper,  be- 


tween meals  and  before  going  to  bed. 
Sometimes  on  the  latter  occasion  red 
pepper  and  cider  was  heated  and  the 
dose  was  supposed  to  keep  off  chills 
and  make  sound  sleep.  "Stills"  were 
erected  at  intervals  throughout  the 
country.  Here  was  distilled  that  pure 
but  potent  liquor  called  cider  brandy. 
The  farmer  could  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  barrels  of  cider  and  receive 
in  return  a  fixed  number  of  gallons 
of  brandy.  A  mixture  of  cider  brandy 
and  molasses  was  considered  an  almost 
sovereign  remedy  for  colds  and  chills. 
It  was  a  fiery  tipple  and  occasionally 
the  drinker  would  become  "half  seas 
over"  and  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome 
and  ugly.  It  usually  took  at  least  two 
gallons  of  Santa  Cruz  rum  to  carry 
the  farmer  and  his  help  through  hay- 
ing and  it  was  the  beverage  sold  over 
the  bars,  at  taverns,  by  the  glass.  Our 
fathers  had  a  pronounced  dislike  for 
foreign  wines  and  brandies.  They 
knew  of  extensive  adulteration  before 
leaving  the  home  market,  and  had  a 
shrewd  opinion  that  they  were  still 
further  rectified  on  this  shore.  An  old 
doggerel  of  fifty  years  ago  well  ex- 
presses this  sentiment. 

"Your  Logwood  wine  is  very  fine, 
I  think  they  call  it  Port,  Sir. 
You  know  it  by  this  certain  sign, 
Its  roughness  in  the  throat,  Sir." 

Our  forefathers  had  poor  ideas 
about  the  names  of  diseases.  They 
had  never  heard  about  microbes  and 
bacteria  and  trichins  in  pork.  Doubt- 
less they  were  all  there,  then  as  now ; 
but  one  can  readily  see  what  great  hor- 
rors they  escaped  by  knowing  nothing  . 
about  these  terrible  animals.  They 
never  heard  of  those  old  Greek  names, 
pneumonia  and  diphtheria,  as  applied 
to  certain  diseases.  Lung  fever  and 
putrid  sore  throat  were  well  known, 
but  old  fashioned  doctors  did  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  apply  tiie  more  high 
sounding  names.  Those  good  simple 
folk  knew  all  about  typhus  and  ty- 
phoid fevers,  but  if  they  had  been  told 
about  enteric  fever,  an  idiotic  expres- 
sion would  have  spread  over  the  face. 
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and,  like  the  sailor,  would  have  ex- 
claimed simply,  AnanI  Kidney  trou- 
ble was  known,  but  do  tell  us  what  is 
Bright's  disease?  It  must  be  confess- 
ed that  if  our  modem  M.  D.s  were  as 
successful  in  curing  diseases  as  they 
are  in  giving  new  names,  what  a  grate- 
ful lot  of  patients  they  would  have. 

Perhaps  extreme  longevity  is  no- 
where better  illustrated  than  in  the 
straggling  but  picturesque  village  of 
East  Hampton,  Connecticut.  The 
writer  believes  there  is  not  another 
place  of  its  size  in  the  United  States 
where  such  great  age  has  been  ob- 
tained by  its  inhabitants  as  can  be 
proved  by  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  people  of  this  village.  It  is 
my  birthplace  and  I  know,  or  have 
known  personally  all  the  people  men- 
tioned below.  Sixty  years  ago  there 
were  only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants 
scattered  over  ten  or  twelve  miles  of 
territory.  Today  it  is  quite  a  good 
sized  village  with  many  men  of  more 
than  the  average  ability  and  managing 
large  business  affairs.  In  this  little 
community  then,  I  have  had  as  ac- 
quaintances over  sixty  persons  between 
80  and  90  and  over  thirty  between  90 
and  100  and  at  least  two  that  passed 
the  century  mark.  Mr.  John  W.  B. 
Smith  I  knew  at  the  age  of  93 
years ;  nearly  all  his  faculties  un- 
impaired, i  well  remember  him 
seated  on  his  piazza  reading  the  Hart- 
ford Conrant  and  doing  so  without  the 
aid  of  eye  glasses.  Mrs.  Minorris 
Watrous  at  96  still  did  fine  em- 
broidery work.  There  are  a  number 
of  people  still  livinf^  there  over  90. 
Some  other  old  persons  that  have  died 
since  my  remembrance  are  Nathaniel 
C.  Smith,  for  many  years  Town  Clerk 
for  the  Town  of  Chatham,  and  brother 
of  John  W.  B.  Smith,  93 ;  John  Mark- 
ham,  96;  his  sister-in-law,  Hannah 
Markham,  92 ;  Isaac  Bevin,  97 ;  Ste- 
phen Clark,  98 ;  William  Clark,  99 ; 
Patrick  Derby,  99 ;  a  Mrs.  Loomis, 
who  died  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
1 01,  and  old  black  Betty,  who  was  cer- 
tainly 120  and  probably  nearer  128. 
Her  exact  age  could  never  be  ascer- 


tained, but  sixty  years  ago  people 
who  knew  her  then  as  a  very  old  wo- 
man, knew  also  that  she  was  at  the 
time  of  her  death  between  the  ages 
mentioned  above.  I  remember  the  old 
woman  very  well.  She  lived  by  her- 
self in  a  little  red  house,  and  used  to 
do  washing  and  scrubbing  almost  to 
the  end  of  life.  Betty  was  an  invet- 
erate attendant  at  church  and  was 
there  for  two  sessions  and  often  for 
three.  She  was  a  member  in  good 
standing  and  very  devout.  In  the  old 
church  was  a  high  railed  pew,  near  the 
pulpit,  and  was  called  the  "nigger"^ 
pew.  There  Aunt  Betty  sat  and  wor- 
shipped. At  noon  she  took  a  seat  near 
the  church  and  partook  of  her  noon- 
day lunch,  then  drawing  a  black  old 
cutty  had  her  quiet  smoke.  The  af- 
ternoon service  found  her  entirely 
ready  for  business  at  the  usual  place. 
Boys  sometimes  poked  fun  at  the  old 
woman,  but  if  her  heavy  hand  could 
reach  them  they  were  glad  to  cry  quits. 
Betty  had  a  fondness  for  strong  wat- 
ers and  occasionally  became  really  and 
truly  dnmk.  Her  good  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  Lord  however  alwavs 
overlooked  this  little  peccadillo. 

Another  eccentric  character  was  a 
near  neighbor  of  mine,  who  lived  near- 
ly half  a  mile  from  any  highway.  Her 
home  was  on  my  way  to  school,  that 
is  across  lots.  Her  grandsons  were 
near  my  own  age,  and  we  were  com- 
panions to  and  from  school :  thus  I 
saw  the  old  lady  nearly  every  day. 
Unfortunately  she  never  had  a  hus- 
band, but,  fortunately,  did  have  a 
daughter,  who  developed  into  a  very 
amiable,  good  woman,  and  this  daugh- 
ter married  a  most  excellent  man. 
These  had  a  generous  family  of  ten 
children.  Grandmother  was  really  the 
head  of  the  family.  She  cooked  and 
washed,  knit  and  spun,  made  and 
mended  clothes.  Her  son-in-law  was 
employed  in  another  town  and  was 
only  home  over  Sunday.  So  she  milk- 
ed and  churned,  dug  the  garden,  hoed 
and  gathered  the  crop.  I  never  saw 
her  swing  the  scythe,  but  she  did  rake 
and  pitch  hay  like  a  man. 
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And  then  what  a  tea  drinker !  Her 
average  daily  allowance  was  two 
quarts  of  strong  tea  with  no  season- 
ing. Live  embers  were  kept  d  wn 
around  the  "Hob"  and  the  old  Liack 
tea  pot  was  kept  boiling  constantly. 
It  was  drank  for  breakfast,  dinner, 
supper,  and  many  times  between 
meals  —  drank  it  boiling  hot  right  out 
of  the  "nozzle."  One  could  scarcely 
believe  it,  but  I  have  seen  her  so  take 
her  tea  many  times.  She  used  to  say 
her  mouth  and  throat,  say  nothing  of 
the  stomach,  were  as  insensible  as  iron, 
and  that  no  inconvenience  was  felt  by 
using  this  scalding  beverage.  Then, 
too,  what  a  snuff-taker.  Her  indulgent 
son-in-law  bought  snuff,  not  by  the 
ounce  or  pound,  but  by  the  "bladder." 
These  bladders  contained  from  four  to 
six  pounds.  When  fairly  awake  in 
the  morning  she  took  a  pinch  and  the 
nose  was  kept  loaded  till  bed  time. 
Those  boys  have  often  said  that 
"Gran"  arose  in  the  night  and  re- 
charged the  organ.  The  old  lady  was 
not  much  on  style,  but  she  was  very 
devout,  and  it  was  a  bad  Sunday  in- 
deed that  she  was  not  present  at 
church  for  two  sessions  and  some- 
times three.  On  Sacramental  Sundav 
this  member  of  the  church  was  not  ab- 
sent.    Those  irreverent  bovs  used  to 


say  that  after  Aunt  Lucy  had  partaken 
of  the  cup,  very  soon  after  it  had  to  be 
replenished. 

Listening  to  our  modern  teachers 
this  woman  ought  to  have  been  full  of 
all  manner  of  diseases ;  but  she  wasn't. 
She  ought  to  have  died  young ;  but  she 
didn't.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  she  passed  away,  aged  95  years. 
No  sickness :  no  disease.  For  onlv  a 
few  days  did  she  take  to  the  bed ;  with- 
out pain  she  left  us,  quietly,  peacefully, 
as  a  tired  child  goes  to  sleep. 

Various  reasons  have  been  present- 
ed to  account  for  the  wonderful  lon- 
gevity reached  by  the  inhabitants  of 
this  village.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the 
high  elevation  above  tide  water,  where 
the  winds  are  free  and  sometimes 
fierce,  so  that  malaria  and  fever  germs 
are  driven  away.  That  may  account 
for  it  partially  but  not  wholly.  We 
must  remember  the  physical  labor  they 
endured;  the  constant  hardening  of 
the  muscles  of  every  organ,  made  them 
strong  and  enabled  them  to  eat  coarse 
hearty  food  with  impunity.  Out  in 
the  free  pure  air  with  the  sunshine,, 
disease  could  get  no  foothold,  and  they 
died,  not  so  much  from  sickness,  as 
because  they  had  outlived  their  useful- 
ness and  so  God  took  them. 


THE  FIRST  GRAND  JURY  IN  AMERICA  MET  AT  BOSTON,  MASSACHU- 
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OFFENCES.  THE  FIRST  INSURANCE  OFFICE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  WAS 
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Home  from  the  field  went  a  weary  old  man. 
Dusty  and  tired  as  a  man  could  be, 
For  the  way  was  long  where  the  furrows  ran. 
And  the  sun  was  hot  on  the  face  of  tan. 
And  hot  on  the  backs  of  three. 

And  his  patient  oxen  were  tired  as  he. 

As,  all  day  long  till  the  sun  went  down. 

They  had  heard  the  command  of  **  Haw  "  and  **  Gee," 

And  longingly  looked  at  the  shade  of  the  tree 

That  spread  as  the  **  bout"  went  'round. 

Now  the  pointed  shade  of  the  whitewood  tree. 
That  grew  near  by  on  the  fallow  plain, 
(The  shade  where  the  oxen  longed  to  be. 
When  the  sun  grew  hot  as  the  weary  three 
Went  'round  and  'round  again ;) 

Drew  out  till  it  lay  like  a  fisherman's  net, 
Across  the  long  field  with  the  point  on  the  hill. 
And  it  lingered  in  glory  alone  until  met 
By  the  mantle  of  night,  when  a  song  of  regret 
Was  heard  from  a  lone  whip-poor-will. 

So  the  long  summer  day  with  its  wearisome  strain. 
Came  at  last  to  an  end  like  the  shade  of  the  tree. 
And  the  oxen  well  knew  as  the  long  iron  chain 
Ran  out  through  the  ring,  it  meant  freedom  again 
From  the  plow,  and  the  yoke,  and  the  **  Gee." 

And  away  from  the  field  up  the  path  on  the  hill, 
Where  the  shade  of  the  whitewood  was  last  to  depart, 
Then  down  through  the  valley  and  past  the  old  mill. 
Where  the  miller  grew  rich  with  the  •♦  toll "  for  a  '•  till  "— 
The  "  toll "  of  an  honest  old  heart. 

Then  along  near  the  pines  in  a  turn  of  the  street. 
Where  the  cool  waters  wait  in  the  course  of  the  stream, 
Expectant  and  eager  the  tired  laggard  feet 
Now  hasten  unbid  to  a  banquet  as  sweet 
As  the  wine  of  the  gods  in  a  dream ! 

And  the  mirrored  face  in  the  fernery  stream 
With  the  soft,  patient  eyes,  so  large  and  round,  *^ 

Came  to  bid  good-night  to  the  weary  team,  \ 

And  their  warm  lips  met  in  the  willing  theme.  ^ 

While  the  wave  with  a  kiss  was  crowned !  • 
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BE-M'TIFUL  as  are  the  villages 
of  famous  old  Litchfield,  none 
excel  in  loveliness  of  situa- 
tion, salubrity  of  climate  and 
delightful  air  of  thrift  and  neatness, 
the  assemblage  of  comfortable  homes 
and  tasteful  public  buildings  that  form 
the  village  of  Lime  Rock.  The  major 
]>art  of  the  town  extends  along  the 
tongue  of  land  that  shoots  out  from 
the  precipitous  sides  of  a  rocky  range 


of  hills  that  fringe  the  southern  edge 
of  the  town  of  Salisbury.  A  mile 
away  the  Housatonic  flows  peacefully 
through  broad  meado«'S  on  its  tortu- 
ous course  to  the  Sound.  Coming 
down  through  a  gap  in  the  range  of 
hills,  the  Salmon  Fell-Kili.  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  three  smaller 
streams,  the  chief  of  which  rises  on 
distant  Riga,  furnishes  water  power 
to  the  old  mill  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
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TOMBSTONE    HARKIKG     THE    GKAVE     OF 

MR.    JOHN    KERNICKERBACKBR 

THE     KIKST     SV'TTLER     IN     1.IUE     ROCK 

villajfo,  and  Rliilinfi  down  tliroiiph  the 
vale  past  tlie  shops,  finds  peace  for  its 
iron -stained  waters  on  the  brisom  of 


the  Housatonic.  Three  miles  to  the 
northward,  over  steep  Norton  Hill, 
lies  Lakeville,  and  four  miles  and  a 
half  to  the  northeast  the  churches  of 
Salisbury  Center  lift  their  spires 
against  the  blue  slopes  of  the  Tagh- 
kanic  range. 

.Small  as  the  village  of  Lime  Rock 
:s,  comprising  perhaps  some  seven 
hundred  souls,  it  is  in  many  respects 
an  historic  locality.  The  earliest  set- 
tler in  this  part  of  the  town  of  Salis- 
bury, was  Thomas  Lamb,  "a  shrewd 
and  hardy  speculator,  Indian  interpre- 
ter and  Jack  of  all  trades."  Lamb 
owned  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Davis  mine  and  brought  from  it  in 
1734  the  ore  which  supplied  his  forge 
at  Lime  Rock  under  what  is  now 
known  as  Forge  mountain  where  now 
stands  the  great  blast  furnace  whose 
ever-glowing  chimney  belches  flame 
against  the  blackness  of  the  night.  On 
this  spot  in  later  years  Canfield  and 
Robbins  mannfactured  from  the  Salis- 
l>ury  ores  wrought  iron  for  the  rifle 
and  nuisket  barrels  which  were  made 
at  the  I'nited  States  armories  in  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  Springfield. 
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The  other  name  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  this  part  of  the  town  of 
Salisbury,  which  in  early  days  went 
by  the  name  of  "the  Hollow,"  is  that 
of  John  Kernickerbacker,  as  his  name 
is  spelled  on  his  tombstone.  He  was 
one  of  the  Dntch  settlers  who  for  the 
most  part,  took  up  their  abode  in  VVea- 
togiie,  the  northeastern  part  of  Salis- 
bury, about  1720.  This  man  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon  Fell- 
Kill  and  the  old  homestead  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  John 
L.  Owen.    The  old  house  was  pulled 


This  mortal  body  mouldering  back  to 

dust 
Shall  rise  again  to  mingle  with   the 

just. 
And   Death,  the  conqueror,  no  more 

enslave 
While  honest  virtue  triumphs  o'er  the 

grave. 
A  wits  a  feather  and  a  chief's  a  rod: 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of 

Cod. 
Many  years  ago  the  few  remains  of 
the  original  settlers  who  were  buried 
in  llie  graveyard  iti  the  upper  village 


w. 
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down  to  make  room  for  the  more  mod- 
ern dwelling  of  its  present  owner 
Kernickerbacker  owned  a  large  tract 
of  land  hereabout  and  gave  the  land 
for  the  beautiful  God's  acre  in  which, 
odd!}'  enough,  his  body  was  the  first 
to  repose.  The  old  slate  stone  may  be 
seen  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  well- 
kept  ctinetery.  It  bears  in  clearly  de- 
fined characters  the  following  inscrip- 
tion; 

Here  lies  the  body  of 
Mr.  John  Kernickerbacker, 

Who  departed  this  life 
Nov.  loth.  1786.  AE.  76. 


were  carefully  removed  and  no\v  rest 
in  this  beautiful  spot,  surrounded  by 
an  evergreen  hedge,  and  where  it  bor- 
ders the  highway  encompassed  with  a 
well-laid  stone  wall.  In  the  jcars  that 
have  gone  bj,  it  has  been  greatl}'  en- 
larged, as  the  silent  dwellers,  one  by 
one,  have  come  to  take  ii]>  their  long 
abode  in  its  environs.  Many  linger 
here  on  pleasant  afternoons,  and  in 
spring  time  the  village  folk  loiter 
along  the  graveled  walks,  tending  the 
plots  that  are  their  special  care  or 
conversing  quietly  as  they  drink  in  the 
bracing  air  and  enjoy  the  distant  vista 
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of  tlic  Canaan  hills  that,  Uke  the  De- 
lectable monntains,  hire  one's  thoughts 
to  higher  realities. 

It  was  in  1820  that  Milo  Barnum, 
the  founder  of  the  present  Barnum, 
Richardson  Company,  came  to  Lime 
Rock.  He  had  come  originally  from 
Dover,  M.  Y.,  but  previous  to  his  com- 
ing here  had  lived  in  Sharon.  At  first 
he  engaged  in  keeping  the  little  inn 
in  the  village,  but  before  long  entered 
upon  the  bnsiness  of  a  merchant  in 
the  general  store.  His  industry  soon 
gave  him  opportunity  to  enter  upon 
the  iron  business  which  has  since  ile- 
vel<>iJe<l  into  such  large  proporticms. 
When  Mi!o  Ilantum  drove  into  Lime 
Rock  there  were  but  few  houses  in  the 
place,  and  most  of  them  were  in  what 
is  now  known  as  the  "iii)per  village." 
near  the  furnace.  Tn  earlv  times  this 
was  the  real  settlement.  Here  lived 
in  colonial  days  the  Johnson  family 
occupying  an  immense  house  which 
stnoil  on  the  spot  near  where  an  old 
Itarn  now  stands  on  the  left  as  one  fol- 
lows the  road  toward  Sali.sbury.  luir- 
iluT  along  this  road  in  what  is  now 


the  Belcher  place,  a  large  red  brick 
honse,  lived  Col.  Xathaniel  Buell,  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  and  the  Robbins 
family,  stil!  having  representatives  in 
the  town,  lived  near  the  forge  and  fur- 
nace. (Jne  of  the  most  substantial 
houses  in  the  Hollow  was  that  in 
which  Milo  Barnum  afterwards  lived, 
just  east  of  the  bridge  which  crosses 
Salmon  Fell-Kill  in  the  heart  of  the 
village.  For  many  >ears  it  was  used 
as  a  tenant  house,  but  recently  it  was 
pulled  down  and  removed.  The  an- 
tique fireplace,  so  richly  suggestive  of 
comfort,  the  soli<I  frame  and  massive 
timbers,  were  ample  witness  that  there 
were  giants  in  those  days  when  great 
timber  trees  were  plentiful  and  people 
depende<I  on  huge  open  hearthstones 
for  genial  warmth  and  comfortable 
lodging  during  the  prolonged  winters. 
Some  few  years  after  entering  iijion 
business  in  fJme  Rock,  Milo  Barnum 
associated  with  himself  his  son-in-law. 
fxonard  Richardson,  and  a  few  years 
afterward,  his  son,  William  H.  Bar- 


Ill 
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These  enterprising  men  soon  began 
to  place  the  iron  business  upon  that 
solid  and  permanent  foundation  which 
it  has  ever  since  maintained.  The 
Barnum,  Richardson  Company,  now 
known  throughout  the  country  as  the 
only  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
Salisbury  iron,  have  an  enviable  name 
among  the  great  industries  of  our  na- 
tion. It  may  with  can<lor  and  honesty 
be  said  that  their  reputation  and  pros- 
perity is  largely  the  result  of  the 
strong  mutual  interest  which  both  the 
«mployers  and  the  employes  feel  in 
the  business,  and  of  the  good  feeling 
and  kindliness  of  spirit,  which,  per- 
vading both  the  members  of  the  firm 
and  those  who  have  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  it,  have  in  the  hard  times 
served  to  weld  hearts  together  instead 
of  severing  them.  William  H.  Bar- 
num, who  afterwards  attained  nation- 
al distinction  as  Congressman  and 
Senator  from  this  State,  and  as  man- 
ager of  the  campaign  which  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Cleveland  in  1884  be- 
came even  better  known,  as  a  young 
man  drove  his  team  with  loads  of  iron 
to  Poughkeepsie  and  by  actual  exper- 
ience knew  hard  work  and  could  sym- 


pathize with  the  toiler.  In  the  hard 
times  of  the  "seventies,"  this  company 
kept  its  men  at  work,  enabling  them 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  when 
other  great  companies  felt  obliged  to 
shut  down  their  works.  It  4S  such 
men  as  these  who  have  made  the  name 
of  Connecticut  and  New  England  hon- 
orable and  our  nation  the  peer  of  the 
older  England  beyond  the  sea. 

Along  the  pleasant  elm-fringed  ave- 
nu&  which  appropriately  goes  by  the 
name  of  Elm  street,  one  notes  the 
smooth  and  grassy  lawns,  well-trim- 
med hedges  and  cleanly  borders.  The 
citizens  of  Lime  Rock  pride  themselves 
on  having  the  neatest  and  cleanliest 
country  streets  in  the  State,  Coming 
into  the  town,  passing  the  Brazie  house 
{perhaps  the  oldest  in  the  village), 
which  stands  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
one  sees  the  white  shafts  of  the  village 
cemetery  at  his  right,  and  far  across 
the  valley  to  the  left  old  Sharon  moun- 
tain smiles  protectingly  down,  domi- 
nating all  the  landscape.  On  that  side 
of  the  valley  through  which  flows  the 
turbid  Salmon  Fell-Kill,  is  Nature  in 
all  her  primitive  grandeur ;  on  this  side 
the  simple  art  of  man  beautifying  his 
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home  and  snrroiintlings.  In  tlie  angle 
of  thf  roads  opposite  the  place  whiTC 
the  "forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 
stands  Trinity  Episcopal  church,  a 
beantifnl  buililing  of  fawn -colored 
firt'stone  of  which  a  city  might  well  be 


protid.  It  is  veritably  a  monument  to 
the  zeal  and  tabors  of  those  saintly 
Christian  women,  Mrs.  Charlotte  A. 
ISamnni  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Ann  Richard- 
son, whose  names  will  ever  be  cher- 
ished in  Lime  Rock.    These  thought- 
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fill  women,  seeing  the  need  of  a 
church  in  the  commtinity,  because  the 
mother  cliurch  of  St.  John  in  Salis- 
bury was  so  far  away,  bent  their  ener- 
gies toward  securing  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  church  which  should  be 
the  home  of  the  people  and  the  center 
of  the  religious  life  of  the  community. 
As  a  result  of  their  labors,  in  1870 
Trinity  church  was  erecteii  and  has 
since  grown  into  one  of  the  strongest 
distinctively  rural  parishes  in  Connec- 
ticut. Within  the  past  few  years  it 
has  been  beautifully  redecorated  with- 
in. Hard  wood  Hoors  have  been  laid 
and  many  costly  and  appropriate  mem- 
orials have  been  given.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  superb  eagle 
lectern  given  in  memory  of  Senator 
and  Mrs.  i'aniiim,  the  eagle  on  which 
was  carved  from  life;  the  memorial 
altar  of  quartered  oak,  the  substantial 
commemoration  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Ann 
Richardson ;  the  vases  and  font  cover, 
which  keep  in  mind  Helen  Gilbert,  the 
little  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C,  \V,  Rarnum,  The  most  recent  gift 
to  the  church  is  a  magnificent  pulpit 
of  brass  and  oak.  most  chaste  and  sim- 
ple  in   design,   in    memory   of    Mrs. 


Lucy  Caroline  Richardson  Harwood, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Rich- 
ardson and  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Winch 
Harwood  of  Natick,  Mass.  The  af- 
ternoon sun,  shining  through  the  nu- 
merous memorial  windows  on  the  del- 
icatei>-  tinted  walls  enhances  the  beau- 
ty and  ([uiet  dignity  of  this  house  of 
God,  which  stirs  the  soul  to  worship- 
ful mood  and  brings  back  to  recollec- 
tion the  good  lives  of  those  whose 
names  will  ever  be  remembered  here, 
as  their  virtues  and  labors  are  recalled. 

.Vny  town  might  well  be  proud  of 
the  public-spirited  citizens  who  reside 
in  the  comfortable  homes  along  Elm 
street.  In  succession  stand  the  resi- 
dences of  Mr.  X.  A.  McNeil,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Danium  and  Mr.  M,  B. 
]  tic  hard  son,  interspersed  with  cosy 
cottages,  venerable  homesteads  and 
stuccoed  farm  houses,  many  of  which 
have  borne  the  weather  brunt  of  the 
tlying  _\ears. 

In  the  heart  of  Lime  Rock  are  lo- 
cate<i  the  car  wheel  and  gray  iroi» 
founderies,  and  adjacent  thereto  the 
machine  shop.  The  old  inn,  greatly 
changed  since  the  early  days  of  the 
century,  and  now  known  as  the  Rockv 
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Dell  Hotel,  staiKis  facing  the  general 
offices  of  the  Barniim,  Richardson 
Company,  Just  across  the  bridge  are 
the  old  homesteads  of  WiUiani  H.  Rar- 
nuni  and  I-eonard  Ricliardson,  em- 
bowered among  the  elms  that  arch  the 
strwt.  in  whose  vvdl-kei>t  bomids 
siniHJ  the  fine  (^rccnhonses  whose  flow- 
ers those  niiiny  years  have  carried 
fragrance  anil  cheer  inio  homes  of 
sickness  and  sorrow. 

The  little  Methodist  chapel,  a  qnaint 
old  IniildinR  once  used  as  a  union 
meeting  house,  stands  on  the  river 
hank  o|iposite.  Here  ilie  road  rises, 
gohig  uj)  Ihc  hi!!  towani  Wliite  Hol- 
low and  Sharon,  and  just  at  its  crest 
stands  the  home  of  Mr.  Richard  N. 
Barnum.  This  pretty  house  was  for 
many  years  the  residence  of  Jlr,  Por- 
ter S.  ruirrall,  treasurer  of  the  I'ar- 
num.  Richardson  Company.  Beyond, 
at  the  left,  lie  the  pleasant  farm  lands, 
meadow,  pasture  land  an<l  woodiand. 
through  which  Pierce  brook  pursues 
its  course :  at  the  right  Red  moun- 
tain lifts  its  forest  clad  head,  remind- 
ing one  of  a  crouching  Hon  as  its  dark 
outlines  stretch  athwart,  the  glowing 
sunset  over  its  mane.    The  fertile  and 


productive  farms  of  Mr,  James  L. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Gibson  Gillette 
extend  beneath  the  mountain's  brow. 

Retracing  steps  to  the  bridge  we 
may  follow  Riverside  Drive  through 
the  dark  pine-fringed  gorge  in  which 
sleeps  the  quiet  pond  whose  waters 
tnni  today,  as  they  have  for  close  upon 
a  hundred  years,  the  mill  wheel  in  the 
old  grist  mill.  As  we  emerge  we  come 
into  "the  upper  village."  Straight 
ahead  lie  the  steep  slopes  of  Norton 
Hill :  to  the  right  the  creek  descends 
by  old  Thomas  Lamb's  natural  dam, 
aljo\e  which  Forge  mountain  rears  its 
jagged  crest.  In  the  intervals  are  the 
tidy,  pleasant  homes  of  many  citizens. 
Xear  the  furnace  the  old  red  brick 
huikling  with  quaint  bell  tower,  was 
once  the  office  and  store  of  Canfield 
and  Kobbins,  and  later,  until  its  more 
commodious  office  was  built,  the  Mc 
\eil  and  Co.'s  fire  insurance  agency, 
which  does  an  extensive  business  in 
this  region,  had  its  abode  here. 

Lime  Rock  is  a  busy  little  village, 
and  as  one  stands  in  front  of  the  gen- 
eral offices  of  the  company ;  the  burr 
and  buzz  of  machinery ;  the  hurrying 
of  workmen :  the  clink,  clink  of  the 
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heavy  car  wheels  as  they  are  rolled 
into  the  wagons;  the  chirk,  chirk  of 
the  polisher ;  impress  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  home  of  one  of  America's  great- 
est industries.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ore 
taken  from  the  mines  of  the  company, 
after  being  smelted  into  pig  iron,  finds 
its  way  into  the  manufacture  of  car 
wheels,  of  which  the  factory  here  lias 
a  capacity  of  eighty  per  da\'. 


THE    METIli 


One  very  marked  feature  of  the 
communiiy  is  the  good  feeling  prevail- 
ing among  all  classes.  Many  of  the 
workmen  liave  spent  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  in  the  ])lace,  and  it  is  a 
common  saying,  that  "Ltme  Rock  is  a 
good  place  for  a  poor  man  to  live." 
In  a  small  community  a  degree  of  fel- 
lowship and  friendliness  can  be  attain- 
ed which  is  not  possible  in  a  larger 
place.  Moreover,  though  as  in  every 
village  there  are  rq)resentativcs  of 
many  Chrislian  creeds,  all  live  in  amity 
and  good  will,  cordially  co-operating 
in  the  entertainments  which  arc  held 
in  the  artistic  Casino  which  crowns  the 
southern  hill  crest  above  the  shops. 
The  Casino  is  fitted  with  all  conven- 
iences for  culinary  and  social  pur- 
poses, having  drawing  rooms  and  din- 
ing rooms  down  stairs,  and  a  large 
hall,  with  stage  and  drop  curtain  on 
the  second  floor. 

The  past  few  years  have  brought  to 
city  dwellers  a  revelation  of  the  beau- 
ty of  their  own  land  and  of  the  charms 
of  a  region  lying  but  a  few  hours  from 
their  doors.  The  excelling  grandeur 
of  the  highlands  of  Connectiait,  their 
glory  and  wealth  of  natural  l>eauty  of 
forest,  fiehi,  stream  and  mountain,  can 
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be  no  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
glorious  scenery  of  this  corner  of  the 

State.  A  stranger  coming  into  this 
locality  is  always  impressed  by  the 
beauty  of  his  surroundings.  The  ser- 
rated range  of  hills  to  the  north,  the 
bold  Barack-Matiff  to  the  east,  the 
distant  Canaan  mountain  far  to  the 
northeast,  the  wide  valley  overlooked 
by  Sharon's  wooded  peak,  and  Red 
mountain  peering  out  from  the  oppo- 


site side,  —  are  all  striking  features  in 
the  varied  scene.  Though  no  battle- 
field or  historic  ruins  attract  the  anti- 
quarian, yet  the  beautiful  locality  by 
the  Salmon  Fell-Kill  must  ever  linger 
in  the  memory  of  the  casual  pilgrim 
or  the  short-tarrying  pleasure  seeker, 
for  the  grace  and  charm  of  fair  Na- 
ture weaves  a  mystic  web  of  enchant- 
ment over  the  oft-recurring  vision  of 
the  fair  village  among  the  hills. 


His  heart  is  the  heart  of  the  bravest  of  men, 
True-hearted,  Dutch-hearted,  strong  ; 

It  beats  for  his  God,  and  it  beats  for  the  sod 
That  his  God  helps  him  keep  from  the  wrong. 

(SERIES  OF   ARTICLES  ON    EARLY    DUTCH   TRADERS) 


The 

Kore^ 

Runner 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  WHITE  MAN 


INVASION    OF    THE    INDIAN  S    HOMELAND 

PREPARING     THE     WAY     FOR     CIVILIZATION 

BY 

CLARA     EMERSON-BICKFORD 


IN  the  imagery  of  history  I  can  see 
the  smoke  curling  from  the 
camp  fire  in  the  valley,  and  fol- 
lowing the  narrow  path  through 
the  glen  I  come  to  an  opening  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  where  the  dark  shad- 
ows reflect  the  density  of  the  flowing 
waters.  There  stands  in  the  red  glow 
of  the  burning  log  a  figure  erect,strong 
limbed  and  bronzed  by  the  conflicts 
with  nature.  His  tawny  brow  is 
penciled  with  the  rugged  lines  of 
storm-beaten  character,  and  he  stands 
like  one  ready  and  eager  to  meet 
fate  face  to  face.  Bending  over  her 
labor,  with  a  child  strapped  to  her 
shoulders,  and  her  limbs  covered  by 
the  leathern  hide  of  a  recent  hunt,  a 
woman  faithfully  performs  the  duties 
of  a  mother  of  a  great  race.  As  the 
flickering  blaze  dies  low  the  man  of 
red  strikes  light  with  the  flint  rock 
and  hews  into  deadly  shape  the 
arrow  head  of  stone — his  law,  his 
God,  his  all-powerful  judiciary  that 
settles  all  disputations  between  right 
and  'wrong.  Never  has  history 
painted  a  more  pathetic  picture  than 
in  its  story  of  the  first  American,  and 
his  uneven  conquest  with  brute 
creation. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  fail- 
ures of  the  Dutch,  they  at  least  treated 
the  aboriginal  Americans  honorably. 
With  less  piety,  but  greater  sincerity 
of  sympathy,  the  Dutch  entered  the 
Indian's  homeland  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  hand  of  progress,  which 
in  later  years  became  as  brutal  and 
relentless  as  savagery  itself. 


**The  Dutch  settlers,"  says  one 
writer,  **  habitually  treated  the 
Indians  *as  men  with  rights  of  life, 
liberty  and  property  like  their  own; 
they  purchased  what  they  wanted 
fairly  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
owners.'  There  were,  it  is  true, 
bloody  wars  between  Dutch  and 
Indians,  but  as  a  rule  they  were  due 
to  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  com- 
pany and  to  the  individual  crimes  of 
its  directors,  and  such  policy  was 
opposed  to  the  general  sentiments  of 
the  Dutch  Colonists. " 

**The  practice  of  the  Dutch 
throughout  their  occupation .... 
was  opposed  to  acts  of  spoliation/' 
says  the  historian,  ''but  the  savage 
mind  was  incapable  of  grasping  the 
international  code  of  ethics.  On  the 
questions  of  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion according  to  this  code,  it  was 
held  that  discovery  of  an  unknown 
country,  provided  its  inhabitants 
were  savages  and  heathen,  created 
a  flawless  title  of  possession  in  favor 
of  the  discoverers.  .^  .  The  colonists 
adopted  the  expedient  of  paying  to 
the  Indians  a  nominal  price  for  their 
lands,  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
an  error  in  judgment,  since  either 
the  charter  of  discovery  and  occupa- 
tion by  foreign  powers  was  invalid, 
or  the  transaction  was  merely  a 
measure  of  timid  precaution,  which 
from  inadequacy  of  the  price  paid 
would  in  modern  days  bring  the 
party  of  the  first  part  under  the  pen- 
alties of  the  civil  code. " 


BEGINNING    OF     TRADE     IN     AMERICA 


EXPORTATIONS    OF    SKINS    AND    FURS   TO 
MARKETS  OF  OLD  WORLD  BY  THE   DUTCH 


BY 


MacGREGOR    fiske 


IT  was  a  commercial  spirit  that 
brought  the  first  white  men  to 
Connecticut;  the  same  adven- 
turous spirit  that  sent  their 
descendants  to  California  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty -five  years  later. 
While  the  incentive  of  1849  was  gold, 
the  incentive  in  16 14  was  animal 
hides  and  marketable  skins.  When 
Adrain  Block  and  Cornelius  Hen- 
dricksen  constructed  a  little  sailing 
vessel  at  the  trading  post  in  Manhat- 
tan and  turned  its  bow  toward  the 
Sound,  it  was  as  great  an  event  to 
the  pioneers  on  the  Hudson  as  the 
sailing  of  the  first  expedition  to  the 
polar  regions.  So  meager  was  the 
understanding  of  the  journey  into  the 
unknown  waters  that  the  hardy  and 
courageous  seamen  were  equally 
expectant  of  floating  over  a  placid 
lake  into  a  lost  paradise,  or  plunging 
into  a  cataract  that  led  to  the  boiling 
chasm  of  inferno. 

Fortunately  the  voyage  of  the 
**  Unrest"  was  most  restful,  and  the 
two  adventurers  followed  the  Sound, 
exploring  the  rivers  emptying  into  it, 
and  sailed  up  the  Connecticut  to  its 
falls.  With  apparent  realization  of 
the  importance  of  their  discoveries, 
names  were  given  to  the  most  con- 
spicuous points,  and  the  site  of  New 
Haven  was  called  **  Rodenburgh  "  or 
the  Red  Hills,  and  the  ^reat  river 
was  named  Fresh  because  of  the 
strong  downward  current  at  its 
mouth,  while  the  name  of  one  of  the 


adventurers  was  applied    to     Block 
Island. 

So  favorable  was  the  report  of  the 
voyage  that  a  company  was  formed  in 
Holland  to  develop  the  newly  discov- 
ered territory.  A  stockade  was  erected 
in  1623  on  the  point  of  the  Fresh  river 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Hartford, 
and  in  1633  a  fort  known  as  *'Good 
Hope/'  or  the  "House  of  Hope/' 
was  completed,  commanding^  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  conducting  a 
flourishing  trade  with  New  Amster- 
dam and  Holland,  and  controlled  by 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 
An  extensive  fur  trade  was  beg^n 
and  cargoes  of  costly  skins  were 
shipped  to  the  markets  of  the  older 
civilization.  The  good  ship  **Arena," 
of  Amsterdam,  left  port  with  a 
precious  load  consisting  of  7426  skins 
of  bears,  853  of  otter,  81  of  mink,  36 
of  wildcat  and  34  of  rat. 

Trade  with  the  Indians  was  also 
encouraged  and  territorial  acquisi- 
tions made  by  shrewd  bargaining. 
From  the  Pequots  **a  flat  called 
Luckiage  (or  Black  Earth),  one 
league  down  from  the  river,  a  third 
of  a  league  wide  to  the  highland,  and 
beyond  the  kill  upwards  to  a  little 
stream,"  was  purchased  for  •*  piece 
of  dulfel  27  ells  long,  6  axes,  6  ket- 
tles, 18  knives,  sword  blade,  pair  of 
shears,  some  toys  and  a  musket/' 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Hartford, 
the  capital  city  of  Connecticut,  a 
state  which  today  stands  in  the  fore- 
front of  all  progressive  movements. 


EMIGRATION     FROM     THE     OLD     WORLD 


MANY    OF    MOST  SUBSTANTIAL    DUTCH    FAMILIES 
ATTRACTED      BY      OPPORTUNITIES      IN      AMERICA 


BY 


ROBINSON    TRAVERS. 


THE  beauties  of  the  new  Con- 
necticut lands  and  the  riches 
of  its  forests  and  streams  soon 
became  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  in  Holland.  Emigration 
from  the  old  world  began  slowly  but 
many  of  the  most  substantial  old 
Dutch  families  were  attracted  by  the 
opportunities  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  Good  Hope  settle- 
ment became  not  only  a  commercial 
but  a  social  center.  There  was 
Gysbert  Opdyck,  a  native  of  Wesel 
in  the  borough  of  Guelderland, 
a  man  of  learning,  who  for  thirty 
years  was  an  officer  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company.  He  was 
appointed  commissary  of  the  Fort  of 
Good  Hope  in  1639  and  reappointed 
by  Governor  Stuyvesant  in  1647. 
In  1643  he  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Richard  Smith,  an 
Englishman  of  position  and  wealth 
in  Narragansett.  A  frequent  guest 
at  the  House  of  Hope  was  Govert 
Loockerman,  a  man  of  superior 
education,  who  accumulated  great 
wealth  as  a  trader.  He  had  two 
daughters,  Maritje  and  Janet,  the 
latter  being  remarkable  in  her  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Indian  languages  and 
acting  as  interpreter  for  Governor 
Stuyvesant  at  the  treaty  of  1664. 
The  Provoosts  were  one  of  the  early 
families  in  Good  Hope.  They  were 
Huguenots  driven  at  the  massacre 
of  vSt.  Bartholomew  from  France  into 
Holland.  David  Provoost  came  to 
this  country  in  1638  and  took  charge 
of  the  fort  in  1642.  His  wife, 
Margaret  Gilles,  was  of  French 
descent  and  four  children  were  bom 


to  them  during  the  five  years  of 
his  service.  Another  Huguenot  was 
Johannes  de  LaMontagne,  owner  of 
a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  in 
Harlem,  and  at  one  time  commissary 
here. 

Casper  Varleth,    a    prosperous 
merchant,    came   to   Good   Hope   in 
1633.     I^  ^is   family  were    in  later 
years    his    wife,    a    son    and    four 
daughters.      Their  home  was  typical 
of  the  Dutch  customs  and  manners 
of  the  times.     An  inventory  of  his 
estate  in   1662  says  of  the  Varleth 
home,  **the  rooms  were,  one  large 
one  on  the  ground  floor  and  a  hall 
or  entry;    two  upper  chambers  and 
a  *garrot';    a  kitchen  and  buttery. 
There  was  a  bed  in  the  lower  room, 
table,  chairs,  a  *  close  skreen,'  a  case 
of  drawers,  tongs,  fire  pan,  a  num- 
ber   of    painted     boxes,     a     Dutch 
Bible,  two  pairs  of  scales  and  three  or 
four  large  chests.     ...     A  good 
carpet  of  broadcloth   with   a  green 
*quishion  box.'    There  was  a  green 
carpet  in  the  hall  chamber,  a  settle, 
two  lattice  and  two  turned  chairs, 
and   two  chests  or  trunks.     .     .     . 
Yellow   curtains  and   wrought   val- 
ances     were      mentioned.      .      .     . 
There   were   pictures,  books  and   a 
looking  glass.     ...     In  the  chests 
were   tape,   silk,   maps,    fine  thread 
and  writing  paper.     ...     In  the 
barn  were  eight  loads  of  hay,  two 
cattle,  two  steers,  two  cows,  a  calf 
and  pig.     Two  mares  and  their  colts 
were  at  pasture." 

This  brief  summary  is  typical  of 
the  good  breeding  and  domesticity  of 
early  Dutch  traders  in  Connecticut. 
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ENDOWMENT 


HOLLAND  INSTILLED  THE  SPIRIT  OF  COMMERCIALISM 
INTO  AMERICAN  LIFE  —  INCREASED  OUR  MATERIAL 
WEALTH  RATHER  THAN  OUR  SPIRITUAL  OR  INTELLECTUAL 


BV 


H.    LOUISE   PARKER 


THE  American  wilderness  with 
its  strange  savage  inhabi- 
tants failed  for  many  years 
to  create  more  than  geo- 
graphic interest  on  the  European 
continent.  Old  Rome  in  its  decay, 
Greece  in  its  decline,  Egypt  in  the 
lethargy  of  medieval  civilization, 
found  nothing  whatever  to  again 
arouse  them  in  the  discovery  of  a 
new  world  destined  to  surpass  their 
highest  realizations  and  stand  the 
peer  of  nations.  In  England  it  was 
a  formative  period  when  internal 
strifes  perplexed.  Adventurers, 
sociologists  and  even  socialists  of  the 
times,  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
break  the  monarchal  bondage,  gave 
the  land  some  investigation  and 
studied  the  possibilities  of  its  becom- 
ing the  long-looked-for  Utopia, 
Communists,  desirous  of  equalizing 
the  social  conditions  in  life  and  wor- 
shipping God  with  a  simple,  common 
faith,  sacrificed  their  positions  and 
belongings  at  home  and  struggled 
against  the  hardships  of  a  new  world 
for  conscience  sake. 

Commercial  Holland,  with  good 
Dutch  foresight,  realized  the  possi- 
bility that  unknown  regions  of  wild 
beasts  and  wild  men  might  be  a 
treasure-land.  It  was,  however, 
with  little  idea  of  its  real  significance 
that  Hendrick  Hudson,  a  mysterious 
adventurer,  sailed  under  the  flag  of 
Holland  intent  upon  the  discovery  of 
a  commercial  passage  to  China  other 
and  shorter  than  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope  route.  This  strange,  eccentric 
individual,  Hudson,  remained  in  the 
public  eye  but  four  years  and  in  that 
time  became  known  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  navigators.  Abso* 
lutely  nothing  is  known  of  his  per* 
son al  history  before  April  19,  1607, 
or  after  June  21,  161 1. 

It  was  in  1609  that  the  storms 
blew  the  hardy  seaman  into  the  bay 
off  the  island  later  known  as  Man- 
hattan. After  going  150  miles  up 
the  river,  surveying  its  course  and 
treating  with  the  Indians,  the  navi- 
gator became  satisfied  that  its  waters 
would  not  lead  to  the  South  Sea  or 
China.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  disappointment,  his  failure  may 
be  termed  the  most  successful  failure 
in  history,  and  it  created  for  Holland 
a  valid  right  of  discovery  to  the  most 
important  territory  on  the  new  con- 
tinent. Able  to  perceive  fortune  in 
apparent  misfortune,  the  Dutch  im- 
mediately established  their  trading 
posts  and  inculcated  the  spirit  of 
commercialism,  which  has  grown  to 
tremendous  proportions,  and  made 
made  this  vast  country  the  material 
power  which  it  is  today. 

The  instinct  which  brought  the 
Dutch  to  the  new  America  was  not 
that  of  humanitarianism,  or  indivi- 
dualism or  socialism,  neither  was  it 
a  religious  motive ;  it  was  pure  com- 
mercialism. They  were  opportun- 
ists and  seized  the  advantages  offered 
in  a  vast  expanse  of  new  lands. 
They  came  not  to  co-operate  with 
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the  colonists  and  natives  but  to 
barter  with  them.  They  took  little 
interest  in  the  organization  of  stable 
government  or  in  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  educational  system ; 
their  purpose  was  not  to  build  a 
great  nation  but  simply  to  live  easy 
and  prosperous  lives.  They  were 
epicures,  not  diplomats;  they  were 
hosts,  not  benefactors;  theirs  was 
hospitality,  not  philanthropy.  Per- 
sonal aggrandizement  concerned 
them  more  than  the  political  inter- 
ests of  the  colony;  in  fact  most  of 
them  intended  to  reap  emoluments 
and  return  to  their  mother  country. 
In  these  days  of  trusts  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  note  that  the   Dutch 


were  monopolists,  and  through  char- 
ters obtained  control  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  seas.  Of  such  was  the 
West  India  Company,  a  great  organ- 
ization for  commerce,  not  for  col- 
onization ;  and  of  such  were  the  men 
who  came  to  America  through  its 
agency.  They  were  the  pioneers  in 
American  trade  and  commerce.  The 
spirit  of  commercialism  instilled  by 
the  Dutch  still  exists  and  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  upbuilding  of 
our  greatest  business  institutions. 
The  Dutch  endowment  has  not  been 
intellectual,  neither  has  it  been 
spiritual,  but  it  has  been  supremely 
material. 


THE       SKY       LINE 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  LANDSCAPE 

BY 

HORACE  HOTCHKISS  HOLLEY 

Like  the  brow  of  vengeful  giant  prostrate 
The  barren  hills  glare  up  into  the  sky; 
And  in  the  rocks  grave  fear  is  written  deep. 
Shared  by  the  mountains,  forests,  and  by  man. 
The  setting  sun  its  shadow  throws  far  down 
Upon  the  valley  laborer  beneath ; 
He  felt  it  harsh  who  died  for  liberty. 
Whose  bony  face  was  shaped  for  martyr's  end. 
In  silence  marched  that  band  who  first  made  homes 
Beside  the  echoing  caverns  of  its  hills ; 

Courageous  men  who  feared  the  God  whom  they  would  love- 
New  England's  Hebrew  God  beyond  the  sky's  cold  line. 


THE    BREADTH    OF    GOD'S    THOUGHT 

BY 
CORA  M.  CRATTY 

God's  thought  for  his  creature  was  boundless  flight 
When  He  feathered  the  wild  bird's  wing; 
That  its  soul  might  revel,  in  the  azure  light, 
And  sing  as  it  soared  of  love's  great  might. 
With  never  a  thought  that  its  wing  was  bright. 
God's  thought  for  his  creature  was  boundless  flight 
When  He  feathered  the  wild  bird's  wing. 
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LANTERNS  MENTIONED  BUT  ONCE  IN  THE  BIBLE — LANTERNS 
USED  IN  CHINA  5OOO  YEARS  BEFORE  CHRIST — BEGINNING 
OF     STREET      LIGHTING      IN      AMERICA  —  SERIES      CONTINUED 


C.    A.    QUINCY   NORTON 

KEGITLAK   COKRKSPONDINT  Of  THE   NATIONAL   MVSKUM    AT   WASHINGTON,    1 


LAN'TJiRXS  are  mentioned  but 
(jiice  in  the  lliblc:  "Judas  then, 
liavinp  received  a  band  of  men 
and  officers  from  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees,  cometh  thither 
witli  lanterns  and  torches  and  weap- 
ons."— ^/o/tii  .vriii:  3.)  The  Hebrew 
people  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
lantern.  Without  doubt  the  forms  in 
vi.se  by  them  during  the  time  of  Jesus 
wen-  survivals  of  those  common  in 
Egypt  dnrina;  the  captivity  of  their 
ancestors.  On  the  walls  of  a  tomb. 
in  which  lay  the  mummy  of  a  former 
ruler  of  an  early  Egyptian  dynasty, 
has  been  found  a  beautiful  fresco,  rep- 
resenting two  soldiers,  one  of  whom 
carries   a   lantern   suspended   from   a 


long  staff,  or  jointed  reed.  In  general 
shape  it  is  not  luilike  the,  so-called, 
perforated  lanterns.  Fig.  2,  Plate  I, 
common  in  the  i6th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, lK>th  in  England  and  America. 
It  appears  to  be  a  light  frame  of  wire 
surrounding  a  paper  cylinder,  evident- 
ly constructed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  early  Chinese  lanterns  of  oil  paper. 
So  far  as  research  has  determined  this 
is  the  earliest  representation  of  a  real 
lantern  that  has  yet  been  discovered. 
Nothing  that  would  answer  for  a  lan- 
tern has  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
any  of  the  more  ancient  cities  of 
Assyria. 

The    famous    Latin    epigrammatic 
poet,  Martial,  80  A,  D.,  refers  to  the 
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Nighl  wllcbmui'I  du-k  UnlEin  of  \iifi  on  left— Wood 

klnvc— Durli  LaDtcni  from  Old  Cipilol  Fri»n  U  Wub- 
iDgiOD,  186},  la  ccDter— Coicb  linlern,  1819,  od  rlghl 

lantern,  and  mentioned  that  bladders 
as  «'ell  as  horn  were  used  for  sides. 
Several  of  the  early  Greek  poets  speak 
of  tlie  lantern.  Accounts  uniformly 
agree  that  the  Cynic  philosopher 
Diogenes  used  a  lantern  in  his  search 
for  an  honest  man.  An  ancient  Ro- 
man writer  states  that  the  best  and 
most  transparent  horn  lanterns  were 
brought  from  Carthage.  He  also 
states  that,  "when  a  wealthy  man  went 
out  at  night,  a  slave,  who  was  called 
the  lanlenmriiis  or  serz-us  praclnccns. 
would  walk  before  his  master  bearing 
a  lantern  to  light  the  way." 

Two  bronze  lanterns  have  been 
found,  one  in  the  ruins  of  Hercuia- 
neuiu  and  one  at  Pompeii.  They  are 
cylindrical  in  form,  and  were  supplied 
with  bronze  lamps,  each  of  which  was 
provided  witli  a  bronze  extinguisher. 
Plates  of  translucent  horn  formed  the 
sides,  and  were  in  a  remarkable  state 


of  preservation  when  found.  A  bar- 
handle  attached  by  chains  to  the  lan- 
tern afforded  a  means  of  supporting 
them  in  the  hand.  A  sliding  door  or 
panel  gave  access  to  the  lamps  within. 

The  use  of  lanterns  in  China  dates 
back  beyond  authentic  history.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  sacred  books  of 
this  hoary  empire  mention  the  use  of 
paper  lanterns  in  the  great  temples 
five  thousand  years  B.  C.  On  the  15th 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  new  year 
is  iield  in  China  what  is  known  as  the 
"Feast  of  Lanterns."  The  streets  in 
the  principal  cities  and  larger  towns 
are  literally  lined  with  paper  lanterns 
of  every  conceivable  size  and  shape, 
all  most  brilliantly  colored  and  other- 
wise richly  ornamented.  The  houses 
also  are  decorated  with  hundreds  of 
gaudy  lanterns,  which  are  hung  from 
every  point.  Some  of  the  beautiful 
lanterns  used  on  this  national  festivity 
are  often  very  valuable,  and  frequently 
rank  as  real  works  of  art,  being  magp- 
nificently  painted  and  lavishly  gilded, 
with  frames  of  wood  and  bronze  artis- 
tically carved  and  skillfully  worked, 
and  frequently  richly  enamelled.  Many 
are  of  great  size,  frequently  being  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter. 
They  are  sometimes  constructed  so 
that  a  company  of  visiting  friends  may 
be  entertained  inside  the  great  globes. 
Many  are  covered  with  rich  silk  on 
which  is  painted  in  vivid  colors  huge 
flowers  and  elegantly  plumed  birds  of 
gigantic  size.  The  effect  of  a  great 
city  brilliantly  illuminated  with  many 
thousands  of  these  beautiful  lanterns 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  hung  from 
bamboo  poles  along  the  narrow  streets, 
and  from  the  low  houses,  and  among 
the  leafy  trees,  is  picturesque  in  the 
extreme. 

Chinese  tradition  says  that  the 
"Feast  of  Lanterns"  had  its  origin  in 
the  following  pleasant  incident.  An 
only  daughter  of  a  famous  and  power- 
ful mandarin  while  walking  on  the 
edge  of  a  pond,  on  her  father's  estate, 
liad  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the 
water,  and  was  supposed  to  be  drown- 
ed.   Her  father  with  all  his  neighbors 
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went  with  lanterns  to  look  for  his  be- 
loved child.  Happily  she  was  found 
and  rescHcd  froni  her  dangerous  posi- 
tion, and  restored  to  her  father.  To 
celebrate  the  recovery  of  his  daughter 
the  grateful  parent  held  a  festival  an- 
nually' on  the  spot  where  she  was 
found,  and  as  laiitcnis  playe<i  such  an 
important  part  in  her  recovery,  he  had 
the  wlir>lc  park  brilliantly  ilhmiinated. 
This  grew  into  the  "l-Vast  nf  Lan- 
terns," and  in  time  became  a  national 
festival. 

From  an  ineorri-ct  understanding  of 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  the  old 
and  pojinlar  Knglish  spelling  of  lan- 
tern was  lanthoni.  in  allusion,  without 
doubt,  to  the  use  of  thin  plates  of 
horn  that  often  foniied  the  sides  of  old 
time  lanterns.  The  Latin  word  is  laii- 
Icniii.  In  Greek  the  word  is  lamfler, 
which  is  literally  torch  or  a  light,  from 
lampcin,  to  shine. 

SoiHi'  wood  engravings  illustrating 
historical  scenes  in  the  latter  jiart  of 
the  i6ih  century,  picture  lanterns, 
both  for  the  street  and  lo  J>e  carried  by 
•  han<l.  An  old  French  print  dated  1525 
has  an  iron  framed  lantern  hanging 
over  tile  irunt  door  of  a  house,  a  cus- 
toni  oinimun  in  early  colonial  ilays  in 
this  oumtrv.  Aiiotlicr  ancient  en- 
griivinj;  nf  \(.'}U,  slinw>  the  Place  Des 
\'ictoirvs.  Paris,  in  which  ;tre  sis  large 
niarl)lc  columns  on  the  capitals  of 
which  arc  large  liroiuc  lanti-rns.  Each 
laniern  was  Mip]>licd  witli  four  can- 
dles. Mvidciiily  the  panels  are  trans- 
Inci-nt  plati 
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sington.  lanterns  were  placed  for  il- 
luminating the  road  in  dark  nights." 

The  City  of  Paris  was  not  lifted 
until  1524,  and  then  to  a  ver>'  limited 
degree,  and  only  with  Falats  or  cres- 
sets, which  were  filled  with  pitch  and 
other  combustible  materials  and  light' 
etl  on  dark  nights.  These  were  placed 
on  the  corners  of  a  few  of  the  more 
commonly  u-^ed  streets.  As  late  as 
\(iii2  the  provisions  for  street  lighting 
wire  .so  imperfect  that  the  authorities 
granted  an  Italian  Abbe  the  exclusive 
right  to  fnrnish  men  and  boys  to  bear 
links  an<l  lanterns,  who  should  at  a. 
reasonable  cost  furnish  light  to  coo- 
dnct  coaches  and  foot  passengers 
through  the  dark  streets. 

.\  great  lantern,  twenty-six  inches 
in  diameter,  with  panels  of  thin  plates 
of  hi>rn  set  in  a  light  frame  of  wood, 
and  arranged  for  eight  candles  within, 
and  supported  on  a  stout  staff  or  pole, 
was  formerly  carried  before  the  Wor- 
slii]>fnl  Mayor  of  Oiichester.  Eng- 
land, in  idyo.  on  state  occasions  at 
night.  It  was  familiarly  known  as 
the  "Moon."  An  okl  chronicler  writes : 
"It  is  yet  reinemlxTed  by  the  older 
inhabitants,  how  on  winter  nights  this 
great  satellite  was  wont  to  await  at  the 
entrance  of  the  choir  the  close  of  the 
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i-veniiif;  service  at  the  Cathedra!,  and 

how  it  accompanied  the  Worshipful 
Mayor  thrniigh  the  nave  and  along  the 
ilark  cloister,  when  the  Mayor  went 
to  call  on  the  I'lishoi)."  The  Moon  was 
siinnoinited  l>y  a  large  archc<l  crown. 
There  was  a  coni|ianion  hiniinary  <U's- 
igiiateil  as  the  "Siin,"  which  was  of 
•inniewhat  more  stately  dimensions. 
ar.<l  more  powerful  radiance.  This 
was  used  only  when  a  new  Mayor  was 
eondneled  into  office,  or  when  the  an- 
cient eitv  was  visited  hv  rovaltv. 

.\t  Folketone,  (■:iig!and,  "in  the  old 
town  hall,  is  a  curiiv.is  lantern  of  great 
size  lint  not  glohnlar  in  form.  This 
was  useil  in  escorting  the  chief  munici- 
pal officer  of  that  ancient  town  on  state 


occasions.  Like  the  "Woon"  at  Chi- 
chester, this  also  had  horn  plates  set 
in  a  wood  frame,  and  was  borne  aloft 
supported  on  a  stout  staff,  .^s  late  as 
1750,  it  is  recorded,  that  Lord  Midle- 
ton  of  Pepperharrow,  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, liad  a  large  "Moon"  lantern  that 
was  carried  by  a  man  on  horseback 
whenever  his  Lordship  went  abroad 
after  dark.  It  was  also  common  to 
display  similar  large  lanterns,  but  per- 
hai>s  not  of  such  huge  dimensions, 
during  market  times  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  and  they  were  frequently  used 
in  some  parts  of  England  to  designate 
the  residence  of  the  leading  man  of  the 
town.  Tn  one  instance  it  is  recorded 
that  the  curate  had  hung  before  his 
door  in  Sali.slniry  a  great  lantern  that 
was  always  kept  burning  late  on  dark 
nights. 

An  old  English  |irint  contemporary 
in  publication  with  the  historic  gun- 
powder plot  of  Guy  Fawkes  in  1604, 
represents  him  at  the  very  moment  of 
discovery  in  the  cellar  under  the  House 
of  Parliament,  and  shows  the  arch' 
conspirator  with  a  small  dark  lantern 
in  his  hand.  This  is  almost  identical 
in  form  with  the  small  tin  lantern  with 
a  mica  front.  Fig.  i,  Plate  11,  which 
is  a  pattern  that  was  common  through- 
out the  New  England  colonies  during 
the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  This 
was  called  a  watchman's  lantern,  and 
was  in  use  by  night  watchmen  in  the 
cities  and  larger  towns.  Among  some 
collectors  and  dealers  in  antiques,  the 
so-called  perforated  tin  lanterns.  Fig. 
2,  Plate  L  which  is  also  known  as  the 
"Punched  Lantern,"  is  frequently  cal- 
led the  "Guy  I-'awkcs"  lantern,  under 
the  impression  that  the  light  used  by 
this  conspirator  was  of  this  form. 
\othing  could  be  further  from  the 
fact  than  this  unsupported  assumption. 
Gu>'  Fawkes  was  undoubtedly  a  fanat- 
ical zealot,  but  even  at  this  late  day  we 
should  be  hardly  justified  in  thinking 
him  stupid  enough  to  take  such  an 
open  light  into  a  small  enclosure  where 
there  were  a  number  of  barrels  of  gun- 
po\vder  already  prepared  to  blow  up 
his  hated  enemies,  for  he  must  have 
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realized  that  in  so  doing  he  was  en- 
dangering his  own  life,  which  such  a 
cowardly  would-be  assassin  would 
shrink  from  doing.  If  we  are  to  ac- 
cept the  proof  of  the  old  print,  referred 
to  above,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
this  misgtiided  bigot  without  question 
used  on  this  occasion  a  small,  closed, 
so-called,  dark  lantern,  one  in  which 
the  light  could  be  quickly  hidden,  and 
the  lantern  itself  easily  slipped  into  the 
jKX'ket  of  the  great  coat. 

The  streets  of  ancient  Boston  wore 
not  regularly  lighted  until  1774,  al- 
though for  a  number  of  years  before 
this  date  there  were  many  private  lan- 
terns either  over  the  front  doors  of  tiie 
larger  lion  sis.  or  near  the  gates  open- 
ing on  the  main  streets.  A  few  of  the 
more  pretentious  stores  also  maintain- 
ed lanterns  in  front  of  their  doors  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  There  was  as 
early  as  1695  several  large,  iron  cres- 
sets, or  fire  baskets,  Plate  III,  on  the 
corners  of  some  of  the  most  frequented 
streets.  These  were  kejjt  siipplie<l 
with  pine  knots  by  the  night  watch- 
man, and  by  their  fitckering,  smoky 
light  assisted  this  official  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  Beacon  Hill  was 
so  named  because  of  the  fact  that  dvir- 
iiip  llie  early  years  i.f  Boston's  settle- 
uient,  a  lieacon  was  kept  ready  tii  be 
fired  i()  alarm  the  people  of  ihc  neigh- 
boring towns  on  the  approach  of  hos- 
tile Indiauf.  or  other  foes. 

In  \~~2  a  luimber  of  public  meelintrs 
weri.'  held  in  Boston  at  which  action 
was  taken  in  roprard  to  furnishing 
litrlils  lor  the  streets  of  the  town.  The 
filial  residt  was  that  a  commitlee  was 
:i[)pointed,  of  which  Honorable  John 
Hancock  was  one,  !o  secure  from  iing- 
land  three  or  four  hundred  street  lan- 
terns, or  as  the  records  say:  "Ijimps 
suitable  for  proi)erly  lighting  ye  streets 
and  lanes  of  diis  town."  These  were 
]>aid  for  by  jirivate  subscriplion. 

The  laiTip,-,  or  lanterns,  had  been  or- 
:id  as  the  fol- 


fn: 


In  this  letter  written  to  a  corre^ion- 
dent  evidently  acquainted  with  the 
shipping  of  the  port  of  Boston,  he 
says :  "I  forgot  to  acquaint  you  last 
evening  that  Loring,  a  brig  belotigiog 
to  Clark,  is  on  shore  at  ye  back  en 
Cape  Cod,  drove  thither  by  a  stomi 
last  Fryday  week.  Its  unlucky  that 
the  Loring  has  ye  lamps  on  board  for 
our  streets.  I  am  sorry  if  they  arc 
lost,  as  we  shall  be  depriv'd  of  their 
benefit  this  winter  in  consequence  of 


An- 


December    n;fli.    i77.'l.   by   Job 
drews,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  indicates, 
bad  come  to  grief  through  shipwreck. 


UROUNU  GLASS  WHALE-OIL  LAMP 

Owocil  br  "  Mr  Lord  Timolbj  Dciur,"  u  Ncwboiy- 

it."  It  api)ears  that  the  brig  Loring 
was  a  "lea-ship."  having  on  board  a 
largo  number  of  chests  of  tea,  and  in 
addition  some  general  freight,  among 
which  were  the  lamps  ordered  by  the 
conunittee  from  the  manufacturers  in 
Ktifjland.  At  least  the  metal  parts  of 
the  lanii)s.  or  lanterns,  must  have  been 
sa\ed  frou)  the  stranded  ship,  for  the 
following  record,  taken  from  the  diary 
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of  Thomas  Newell  of  Boston,  shows 
that  he  \vas  employed  to  repair  the 
lanterns  recovered  from  the  wrecked 
brig  less  than  a  month  after  her  dis- 
aster. "'January  8.  (1774)  Began  to 
make  the  tops  (sides?)  of  yc  glass 
l.imps  for  this  town." 

I'ndcr  the  date  of  March  2.  1774. 
this  same  careful  recorder  writes  in 
his  diary :  "A  minibor  of  lamps  in 
town  were  lighted  this  evening  for  the 
first  time.  Two  resjKinsible  persons 
from  each  v\'ard  have  been  appoiiited 
to  decide,  with  the  approval  of  the  gen- 
eral committee,  npon  the  most  fitting 
locations  in  which  to  place  the  new 
lanterns."  No  description  of  these 
lamps  has  been  foimd  in  any  of  tiie 
ancient  records  of  Boston.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  they  were  small,  tin 
framed  lanterns,  and  that  they  were 
suspended  from  iron  cranes  that  were 
secured  to  buildings  on  the  corners  of 
the  most  frequented  thoroughfares. 

The  Massachuselts  Gasclte  of  Mar. 
3,  1774,  says:  "Last  evening  two  or 
three  hundred  lamps,  fixed  in  several 
streets  and  lanes  of  this  town,  were 
lighted.  They  will  be  of  great  utility 
to  this  metropolis."  The  Boston  News 
Letter  of  March  3,  1774,  also  says: 
"The  City  had  200  or  300  street  lamps 
lighted  last  night."  From  a  careful 
reading  of  the  historical  notes  relating 
to  matters  that  detailed  events  of  this 
period  in  Boston,  it  is  evident  that 
these  street  lanterns  were  distributed 
over  an  area  of  perhaps  not  more  than 
a  mile  in  either  direction  from  the 
old  State  House, 

The  untfiue,  wonil-franied  lantern. 
Fig.  2,  Plate  II,  for  years  prior  to 
1780  hung  before  the  door  of  a  law- 
yer's office  in  an  old  building  that 
stood  near  the  corner  of  School  and 
W'asliingion  streets,  Boston.  The 
light  was  a  tallow  candle,  and  remain.s 
of  its  melted  glory  are  still  evident  in 
the  corners  of  the  old  luminary.  The 
entry  or  front  hall  of  all  large  colonial 
houses  was  always  made  attractive  an<l 
inviting.  It  was  generally  long  and 
broad,  with  a  gracefully  winding  flight 
of    wide    stairs    leading    to    the    floor 


above.  Always  one,  and  sometimes 
two  or  more  beautiful  lanterns  were 
suspende<l  from  the  ceiling.  Besides 
these  there  were  frequently  mural 
sconces,  or  "prongs"  with  three  or 
more  branches  for  candles  that  were 
placed  along  the  walls.  The  large  en- 
try lanterns  were  fitted  with  rich  color- 
ed cathedral  glass  panels  set  in  bronze 
or  gilt  fratnes. 

The  elegant  hexagon  lantern,  Plate 
IV,  formerly  hung  in  the  Hancock 
Mansion  on  Beacon  Hill,  Boston. 
The  six  glass  panels  are  finely  colored 
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The  frame  is  of  rich  design,  and  was 
finished  in  what  was  known  as  fire  gilt, 
having  the  apjiearance  of  bright  gold. 
Tradition  says  that  there  were  three 
of  these  beautiful  lanterns  that  hung 
in  the  great  central  hall  of  the  Hancock 
Mansion,  while  a  third  was  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  on  the  second  floor,  facing 
"Madam's  room." 

The  great  house  of  "My  Lord  Tim- 
othy liexter,"  an  eccentric  character 
of   \cwbnryport.    Mass..   <hinng   the 


early  19th  century,  was  said  to  be  re- 
splendent with  many  lamps  and  lan- 
terns. The  graceful,  ground  g^lasB 
lantern.  Plate  V,  was  one  of  four  that 
are  said  to  have  hung  in  the  dining- 
room  of  his  fine  residence.  This  is 
provided  with  a  glass  whale-cHl  lamp. 
It  had,  when  complete,  a  shield,  or 
smoke- arrester,  suspended  above  tbe 
globe.  Plate  VI,  is  a  ground  glasi 
lantern  of  elegant  design  that  formerly 
graced  the  entry  of  an  old-time  Port- 
land, Me.,  house.  It  is  said  to  have 
Ikx^h  imported,  and  is  evidently  of 
English  make  of  about  1780,  Plate 
VII  is  also  a  ground  glass  lanten 
from  the  parlor  of  an  old  tavern  in 
Providence,  R.  I.  Prior  to  1770,  cu- 
dles  were  burned  in  nearly  all  of  ttlit 
class  of  lanterns.  Specially  shqied 
lamps  for  lanterns  burning  whal&-oil 
were  not  common  in  this  country  b^ 
fore  1774.  When  these  small  lanns 
were  intro<lnced,  they  were  generaSy 
of  copper,  tin  or  glass,  and  were  fitted 
with  two  burners,  or  wick  supports. 
John  Brown,  the  hero  of  Ossawato- 
niie,  and  the  distinguished  champioo 
of  lilKTjv.  was  bom  at  Torrington, 
Conn.,  in  May,  1800,  The  old  house 
in  which  the  future  hero  first  saw  the 
light  is  still  standing,  and  has  been 
purchased  by  an  association  which  has 
incn  fc)rineil  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving (he  venerable  homestead. 
.^oiui-  years  ago  the  writer  visited  the 
old  house,  which  was  at  that  time  in  a 
dilapidated  condition.  In  the  kitchen 
is  a  sreat  stone  oven  near  the  iiinnense 
fireiilace.  The  oven  was  almost  wholly 
filled  with  ashes  and  fragments  of 
broken  =tone.  the  accunmlation  of 
years.  Kagcrly  searching  for  some 
relic,  as  a  nieniento  of  onr  visit  to  this 
historic  old  place,  we  explored  the 
jjrejit  OVC11.  After  removing  nuich 
nibbisb.  and  great  quantities  of  broken 
stone,  wc  had  the  good  fortune  to  dis- 
cover the  large  tin,  hand  lantern,  Plate 
\'1T1,  which  had  evidently  lain  impris- 
nticd  fur  uian>'  years,  as  tbe  condition 
i.t  the  oven  clearly  indicated  tliat  it 
had  not  been  used  for  a  long  time. 
'I'hc    cnii^raving    gives    a    front    view, 
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conseqiientlv  the  great  handle  attaclicd 
to  the  back  is  not  shown.  As  will  be 
seen  the  lantern  was  arranged  for  three 
candles.  In  shape  it  is  half  round.  A 
sqnare  of  fjlass  in  front  is  held  in  place 
by  fitting  into  grooves.  The  two  rows 
of  apertures,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at 
the  bottom,  were  for  the  admission  of 
air  and  the  escape  of  smoke  and  heat. 
This  lantern  is  not  only  nniqne  in  form 
for  a  hand  ntensil  of  this  nature,  but 
has  a  value  as  an  interesting  relic,  no 
donbt  contemporar\'  with  the  boyhood 
of  the  grand  old  champion  of  liimian 


KROM   JOHN  UROWN  S  BIRTHPLACE 


liberty,  who  gave  bis  life  for  the  cause 
be  es])oused  with  such  aliandonment. 
Charles  Dickens,  in  his  American 
null's,  hmnonui.-ily  recounts  his  exper- 
icnct'  on  a  sieainhoat  trip  on  the  Con- 
UfCticnr  river  from  Springfield  to 
Hartford.  I-ebniary  2d,  1842.  In 
speaking  of  ibe  small  river  steamer,  be 
says:  'Tt  certainly  was  not  called  a 
small  steamboat  without  reason.  I 
omitted  to  ask  the  cinestion,  but  I 
should  think  it  must  have  been  of 
about  a  half  pony  power.-    .... 


The  cabin  was  fitted  with  common 
sash-windows  like  an  ordinary  dwel- 
ling house.  These  windows  had  bright 
red  curtains,  too.  hung  on  slack  strings 

across  the  lower  panes I 

am  afraid  to  tell  how  many  feet  short 
this  vessel  was.  or  how  many  feet  nar- 
row, to  apply  the  words  length  and 
width  to  such  measurement  would  be 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  I  may 
.st.ite  that  we  all  kept  in  the  middle  of 
the  deck,  lest  the  boat  should  imex- 
pectedly  tip  over,  and  the  machinery 
by  some  surprising  process  of  conden- 
sation work,  between  it  and  the  keel, 
the  whole  forming  a  warm  sandwich 
about  three  feet  thick."  This  minia- 
ture steamer  made  daily  trips  between 
Springfield  and  Hartford  for  some 
lime  prior  to  1843,  passing  through 
the  canal  at  Windsor  Locks.  The  boat 
was  |iartly  burned  the  next  year  after 
Dickens'  memorable  voyage  on  her. 
The  tall,  round  glass  lantern.  Fig.  1, 
Plate  IX,  formerly  stood  on  a  shelf 
in  the  httle  cabin  of  this  boat  and  was 
held  in  place  by  a  strip  of  brass  se- 
cured to  the  wall.  The  glass  cylinder 
is  very  thick  so  that  no  protecting 
wires  were  needed  about  it.  The  top 
and  bottom,  as  well  as  the  two-burner 
whale-oil  lamp  within,  were  tin.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Dickens  says 
that  he  left  Hartford  by  railroad  for 
New  Haven,  and  reached  there  in  three 
hours,  but  makes  no  comment  on  the 
slowness  of  the  train. 

Whether  the  wood  cut  shown  in  the 
advertisement,  Plate  X,  is  a  correct 
picture  of  the  steamer  Oliver  Ells- 
worth or  not,  the  writer  has  no  means 
at  his  command  of  determining,  "The 
\'tru'  England  Review,"  printed  at 
Hartford  in  1829,  from  which  this  no- 
tice was  taken,  also  has  an  advertise- 
ment of  "A  New  Line  for  New  York," 
and  the  stcainlwat  shown  in  this  rival 
line  is  identical  with  that  displayed  in 
the  Oliver  Ellsworth's  notice.  It  is 
safe  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
boat  here  pictured  is  one  of  a  class 
rather  than  an  exact  representation  of 
ihe  Hartford  boat.  However,  Dickens' 
description  of  the  steamer  New  York 
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which  he  took  from  New  Haven,  very 
graphically  describes  a  boat  that  would 
very  closely  correspond  with  the  one 
shown  in  this  advertisement.  The 
steamer  Oliver  Ellsworth  was  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  make 
regular  trips  between  Hartford  and 
New  \'ork.  If  the  rea<ler  will  follow 
Dickens'  description  of  the  New  Ha- 
ven boat,  ho  will  readily  see  that  the 
large  tin  lantern,  Fig.  3,  Plate  I,  wonld 
not  have  been  ont  of  place  as  a  part  of 
the  fnmishing  in  the  gentlemen's  cab- 
in.   This  lantern  actually  htnig  in  the 


copper.  There  is  a  tradition  among' 
the  older  employes  of  the  Treasury,  or 
was  in  1861,  that  one  gross  of  these 
lanterns  was  imported  from  England 
in  1845  ^o""  tfi*  "s*  °*  government 
watchmen.  Fig.  3,  Plate  IX,  is  a 
heavy  tin  lantern,  known  as  a  Maga- 
zine Safety  lantern.  A  large,  thidc 
glass  bull's  eye  is  fitted  to  a  projecdi^ 
tube,  \\hieh  is  attached  to  a  swin^ne 
door  or  panel  of  the  lantern.  A  broad 
wick  lard-oil  copper  lamp  is  fitted  in- 
side. The  bail  attached  to  the  top  is 
brass.     This  lantern  was  used  on  the 
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n  Springfitld  10  HuFtford.  P.b- 


t  aw  riehl  il  (r..rn  V.  S.  S    "  lUnford,"  \^i, 

len's  c;d)in  im  the  Oliver  Ells- 
n  iSjc,.  The  insiilc  of  the  hn- 
silv.T  phited.  and  iht-  whale-oil 
.  o>j)piT.  A  IiL'^vy  i>late  glass 
vil  in  :i  fnmu'  that  swings  on 
thus  afl'nrdinj;  access  to  the 
ilhiii. 

small  gla;..*  lantern.  Fig'.  2, 
Plate  iX.  was  before  18C10  used  by 
watdinieii  in  the  I'liited  States  Treas- 
ury building  at  Washin^on,  D.  C.  It 
has  a  D-sbaped  handle,  not  shown  in 
the  engraving.      The  metal   jiarts  are 


KenlU'i 
vvi.rtb 


billg^-: 

1ain]> 


old  historic  U.  S.  S.  Hartford  during 
the  war  of  1861-5. 

The  perforated.  "Punched"  lantern, 
Fig.  2.  I'late  I.  was  in  common  use 
botli  in  lingland  and  this  country  for 
more  than  two  himdred  years,  prior 
to  1800.  It  is  of  tin,  and  is  thickly 
l>erfor;ited  with  holes  so  made  that  the 
l>rojeoting  edges,  surrounding  the  per- 
forations, are  outward.  Often  de- 
signs, such  as  stars,  crescents,  scrolls 
and  interlacing  lines,  are  figured  by 
Tiunebing  the  boles  in  the  tin  so  that  an 
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effect  of  ornamentation  is  given.  The 
candle  that  was  burned  inside  would 
reflect    its    feeble    light    through    the 


lunrard  >Rd  New  Vot 


^^:H  i.i\k 

'teh'strtiph. 
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numerous  small  apertures,  thus  afford- 
ing a  light  that  was  more  diffused  than 
brilliant.  Only  candles  were  used  in 
these  lanterns. 

The  small  dark  lantern,  Fig.  3,  Plate 
II,  was  used  by  the  night  guard  at  the 
old  Capital  Prison,  Washington,  D,  C, 
while  Captain  Wirz,  the  Confederate 
officer  formerly  in  charge  of  Ander- 
sonville  prison,  was  confined  there.  It 
was  used  by  the  death-watch  the  night 
before  the  notorion.'i  Wirz  was  exe- 
cuted. 

When  we  recall  the  fact  that  Prof. 
Morse  did  not  perfect  his  telegraph 
system  until  1844,  it  seems  rather  re- 
markable that  we  shoidd  find  in  a 
Hartford  paper  of  1829  the  following 
head-line  to  a  stage  notice,  Plate  X, 
Evidently  the  word  "Telegraph"  is 
here  used  as  indicative  of  the  dispatch 
or  speed  which  the  "Post  Coach,"  or, 
as  the  legend  on  the  door  of  the  car- 
riage says,  "Post  Chaise,"  was  sup- 
posed to  make  in  its  journey  to  and 
from  Boston  and  Hartford.  Fig,  4, 
Plate  II,  is  a  small  inside  coach  lan- 
tern, and  was  used  in  one  of  the 
coaches  that  formed  a  part  of  the 
"New  Line  Telegraph"  between  Hart- 
ford and  Boston  in  1829.  It  is  really 
a  small  lantern  with  three  glass  sides, 
having  a  small,  single-burner  whale-oil 
lamp.  There  is  a  polished  concave 
reflector  back  of  the  tamp.  At  night 
the  lantern  was  secured  over  the  rear 
seat  inside  the  coach.  It  was  the  rule 
of  the  road  at  that  time  that  when 
ladies  were  traveling  by  coach  to  re- 
serve the  rear  seat  for  their  use.  In 
the  picture  it  will  be  noticed  that  two 
ladies  are  occupying  this  seat,  while  00 
the  front  scat  ride  two  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom  from  his  dress  appears  to  be 
a  military  officer. 

On  the'  27th  of  June,  1863,  the  U.  S. 
Revenue  Cutter  Caleb  Gushing,  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Portland, 
Me.,  was  boarded  by  an  officer  and 
five  men,  acting  under  a  commission 
from  the  Confederate  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Most  of  the  cutter's  crew  were 
ashore  with  the  captain,  leaving  but 
four  men  and  a  yoimg  officer  in  charg,e 
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about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Cape 
Elizabeth  lighthouse,  where  they 
quickly  scattered  and  succeeded  in  es- 
caping. The  cutter  drifted  on  to  the 
rocks  where  she  tilled  and  sank.  The 
ship's  lantern  shown  in  Plate  XII  was 
on  the  Caleb  Cushing  at  the  time  of 
her  destruction.  It  was  recovered  the 
next  morning  by  a  Cape  fisherman. 
It  is  a  ]''rench,  ruby  glass,  set  in  hea^' 
copper  littings,  with  steel  guards.  It 
has  a  copper  whale-oil  lamp  with  a 
lialf  circular  wick. 

The  first  through  train  from  New 
Haven  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1844, 
lackfd  many  of  the  luxurious  fittings 
that  now  contribute  so  much  to  the 
comfort  of  ])asscngcrs  on  this  line. 
There  were  no  gas  lamps  to  brilliantly 
light  the  small  cars,  but  in  their  place 
were  two  lanterns  with  candles  in  each 
car.  Fig.  i,  Plate  XIII,  shows  one  of 
these  lanterns  that  was  formerly  a  part 
of  the  fittings  in  one  of  the  first  cars 
used  on  this  line.  Fig.  2,  same  Plate, 
shows  an  old  time  conductor's  lantern 
also  used  in  the  early  days  of  railroad- 
ing in  this  State.  It  was  used  by  the 
conductor  who,  by  passing  his  arm 
through  the  circular  base,  had  the  use 
of    IkhIi    hands    while    collecting    his 


of  the  vcssd.  These  were  quickly 
overpowiTcd,  disarmed  and  placed  in 
the  boat  which  the  Confederates  had 
come  iiul  in,  and  the  uars  iK-ing  re- 
movcil  the  Ix.at  was  set  adrift.  The 
culler  was  immediately  gotleii  under 
way,  ami  wilii  a  light  head  wind  al- 
leiiiptfil  tn  sail  out  of  the  harbor.  The 
keep<.r  of  the  img-lisjht  ou  the  break- 
water, who  witnessed  the  affair,  at 
once  «-nt  word  to  the  Cnsiom  House 
at  Portland.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
lloston  steamer,  with  a  small  company 
iif  V.  .S.  Regulars,  and  a  six-pound 
field  gnn  from  Fort  I'rebic  on  board, 
was  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  runawav 
cutter.  When  the  rebel  crew  ,lis- 
covered  that  ihoy  were  pursued,  they 
attempted  to  work  the  vessel  in  shore, 
hut  faihug  in  this  they  blew  her  up, 
and  took  to  the  small  boat,  and  landed 
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The  idea  of  bnilding  roads  or  public  thorooghfarea  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Romans,  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  being  the  Appian  Way,  which  was  commenced  in  31a  a.  c.  In  the  second  or  third  centuries  a  nnm- 
ber  of  Roman  roads  were  built  in  England,  but  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  was  there  a  systematic  method  of 
construction.  Roads  in  England  were  given  to  private  companies  to  repair,  and  toll  was  allowed  to  be  collected 
about  1350.  Parishes  were  made  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  in  1553,  bat  the  burden  proved  to  be 
too  heavy.  The  earliest  roads  of  the  United  States  were  Indian  trails  through  mountain  passes  and  along  the  river 
banks.  Mr.  Warren  tells  of  the  early  building  of  thoroughfares  in  New  England,  recalling  many  entertaining  anec- 
dotes. He  develops  the  interesting  knowledge  that  the  old  turnpikes  were  business  propositions  resembling  some 
modem  trust*— Editok 


OF  all  the  great  currents  of  in- 
land New  England  trade 
during  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  the  turnpike  be- 
tween Hartford  and  Albany  was  the 
most  typical.  Forming,  with  the  Con- 
necticut river,  the  shortest  and  easiest 
route  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Eastern 
seaboard,  this  highway  was  more  trav- 
eled than  any  other  road  leading  over 
the  mountain  barrier  between  New 
York  and  New  England ;  it  also  pass- 
ed through  a  thinly  settled  region 
where,  in  striking  contrast  to  its  busy 
commercial  life,  primitive  customs  ob- 
tained and  remained  in  force  to  a  late 
day.  Long  after  the  iron  horse  had 
brought  the  river  communities  in 
touch  with  the  seaport  cities,  long  af- 
ter the  Boston  and  Albany  system  had 
subdued  the  provincial  incongruities 
of  Berkshire  and  Hoosac,  the  old 
turnpike  remained  the  chief  line  of 
travel  for  the  simple  folk  of  south- 
western Massachusetts  and  north- 
western Connecticut,  and  some  of  its 
offshoots  are  today  their  only  outlet 
to   market   and   railway.     Along   its 


whole  route  speech  and  custom  still 
preserve  reminders  of  prosperous 
stage  coach  days.  Many  of  the  way- 
side taverns  still  stand,  tenanted  by 
the  children  of  those  who  built  and 
conducted  them,  to  whose  store  of 
household  relics  and  fund  of  reminis- 
cence the  interested  query  of  the  anti- 
quarian is  an  open  sesame.  Stories 
still  are  told  of  tavern  dances,  of  tap- 
room jokes,  of  teamsters'  frolics.  Tra- 
ditions still  are  extant  of  famous  coach 
drivers,  of  itinerant  peddlers,  of  head- 
less highway  ghosts. 

The  completed  turnpike  lay  in  three 
states,  and,  like  the  railway  systems  of 
recent  years,  was  an  amalgamation  of 
shorter  roads.  It  superseded  an  older 
highway  which  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence a  century  ago.  The  Old  North 
Road  is  completely  obliterated  alike 
from  the  land  and  from  the  memory 
of  its  inhabitants.  Yet  for  forty  years 
it  served  as  the  main  link  between  the 
eastern  and  western  colonies.  Over 
it  passed  the  nucleus  of  the  force 
which  took  Crown  Point  and  Ticonde- 
roga,  the  plan  of  which  expeditioc^ 
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originated  in  the  Colonial  Assembly  at 
Hartford;  in  reverse  direction,  so  at 
least  tradition  asserts,  came  a  remnant 
of  Burgoyne's  captured  army;  and  it 
formed  the  outlet  for  the  then  famous 
iron  mines  of  Canaan  and  Salisbury. 

The  Connecticut  valley,  from  North- 
ampton to  Middletown,  is  walled  in  on 
its  western  side  by  a  range  of  trap 
which,  with  its  offshoots,  extends  to 
the  Sound  where  it  terminates  in  the 
precipitous  East  and  West  Rocks  that 
overlook  New  Haven.  Its  eastern 
slope  is  gentle  and  comparatively  easy 
of  access;  the  western  side  is  abrupt 
and  remains  to  the  present  time  much 
as  it  was  in  the  old  colony  days,  a 
waste  of  tangled  forest  and  frowning 
cliff.  Over  this  barrier  lies  a  fertile 
valley  paralleling  its  entire  length  and 
watered  by  the  Quinnipiac  and  the 
Farmington;  beyond  are  the  granite 
highlands  of  Litchfield  and  Berkshire 
and  the  narrow  Housatonic  valley 
which  is  separated  from  the  Hudson 
by  the  Taconic  and  the  Hoosac  ranges. 
In  the  ninety-seven  miles  of  its  length 
the  turnpike  presented  almost  every 
problem  of  engineering.  Steep  hill- 
sides were  to  be  scaled,  causeways  had 
to  be  laid  across  wide  meadows  sub- 
ject to  periodical  inundation,  rivers 
were  to  be  bridged,  and  cuttings  had 
to  be  made  on  steep  slopes  along  the 
narrow  courses  of  turbulent  mountain 
streams. 

These  difficulties,  together  with  the 
scantiness  of  the  region's  population 
and  the  unsettled  condition  of  politi- 
cal affairs,  deferred  the  construction 
of  the  turnpike  until  the  beginning  of 
the  last  centur}'.  The  eastern  portion 
was  chartered  in  1798  and  was  built 
soon  afterward.  In  May  of  that  year 
the  General  Assembly  resolved  that 
"George  Humphreys  of  Simsbury  and 
his  associates  —  be,  and  are  hereby 
constituted  a  company  for  establishing 
and  keeping  in  repair  a  turnpike  road 
from  the  west  line  of  the  citv  of  Hart- 
ford  through  the  towns  of  Farmington 
and  Simsbury  to  Eldad  Shepard's 
present  dwelling  house  in  the  town  of 
New  Hartford."    The  minimum  capi- 


tal was  fixed  at  $8^000,  with  liberty  to 
extend  the  capitalization  as  necessary, 
and  provision  was  also  made  that  the 
ownership  of  the  road  should  revert 
to  the  State  when  its  net  earnings  ex- 
ceeded twelve  per  cent  It  is  an  inter- 
esting commentary  upon  the  unsophis- 
ticat^  financiering  of  the  time  that 
the  stock  was  never  watered.  For  a 
period  in  its  history  the  road  was  so 
prosperous  that  its  directors  were  con- 
fronted with  the  choice  of  losing  it  al- 
tc^ether  or  of  spending  more  than 
was  considered  necessary  upon  re- 
pairs. They  chose  the  latter  course. 
The  idea  of  doubling  their  stodc.  sell- 
ing it,  and  pocketing  the  proceeds 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  them. 

The  minimum  distance  between  tdl 
gates  was  fixed  by  law  at  ten  miles 
and  the  rates  prescribed  in  the  same 
manner  afford  a  good  clue  to  the  trav- 
eling customs  of  the  time.  The  high- 
est charge  was  twenty-five  cents,  which 
admitted  "a  four-wheeled  pleasure 
carriage  and  horses";  the  lowest  was 
the  one  cent  which  farmers  and  drov- 
ers paid  for  the  passage  of  ''eadi 
sheep  or  swine."  Loaded  carts  and 
sleighs  were  charged  double  the  empty 
ones,  a  man  and  horse  paid  four  cents, 
while  the  futility  of  charging  foot  pas- 
sengers was  recc^^ized  by  allowing 
them  to  pass  free.  The  free  list  also 
included  farmers  and  others  livii^ 
within  a  mile,  persons  going  to  mill  on 
horseback,  and  persons  attending 
church,  funerals  or  town  meeting. 

With  the  exception  of  the  wooded 
top  of  Talcott  mountain  this  first  sec- 
tion of  the  road  passed  through  a  com- 
paratively open  country.  From  its 
western  terminus  at  New  Hartford 
stretched  a  forest  known  to  the  sturdy 
pioneers  who  had  settled  within  ite 
limits  as  the  Great  Green  Woods.  In 
the  October  session  of  the  same  year 
in  which  the  Talcott  Mountain  Com- 
pany was  formed,  these  people  sought 
and  obtained  a  charter  for  the  contin- 
uation of  the  turnpike  through  this 
region.  The  layout  was  intended  to 
follow  that  of  the  Old  North  Road 
which  by  this  time  had  become  known 
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as  the  Green  Woods  Road  and  which 
led  to  the  Massachusetts  line  at  Shef- 
field. Warned  by  previous  delinquen- 
cies of  the  absentee  township  proprie- 
tors who,  as  the  actual  settiers  often 
complained  to  the  General  Assembly, 
had  failed  "to  keep  the  road  in  good 
repare,"  the  State  Solons  provided  that 
^*if,  at  any  time,  it  shall  be  made  to  ap- 
pear to  the  satisfaction  of  said  Court 
of  Litchfield  County  that  said  road  is 
not  of  repair,  and  they  shall  so  ad- 
judge, thereupon  said  toll  shall  cease 
and  determine  until  said  Court  shall 
have  satisfactory  proof,  and  shall  ad- 
judge that  said  road  shall  be  sufficient- 
ly repaired,  when  said  toll  shall  again 
commence."  Tolls  of  the  same 
amount  as  those  granted  the  Talcott 
Mountain  Company  were  established 
with  the  same  provision  of  reversion 
to  the  State.  At  a  later  period  altera- 
tions in  the  levels  were  made  and  au- 
thority was  given  for  a  slight  increase 
of  toll  wherewith  to  defray  the  cost. 
No  sooner  had  work  upon  the  ex- 
tended line  begun  than  its  builders 
were  confronted  by  the  unexpected 
competition  of  a  rival  road.  In  the 
Connecticut  Courant  of  September  i6, 
1799,  the  following  notice  appears : 

To  the  Public. 

All  persons  desiring  to  encourage  a 
Turn  Pike  Road  from  New  Hartford 
to  Massachusetts  line  up  Farmington 
river  are  requested  to  meet  at  Mr, 
John  Burr's  tavern  in  Colebrook  on 
the  fourth  Monday  of  Sept.  inst.,  at 
12  o'clock  on  said  day  to  concert  meas- 
ures to  carry  said  object  into  effect. 
As  this  route  will  open  a  passage  to 
the  County  of  Berkshire  and  the  State 
of  Vermont  at  least  twelve  miles  near- 
er than  the  present  established  turn- 
pike [through  a  level  valley],  and  as 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  imme- 
diately carried  through  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  it  is  presumed  that  a 
sufficient  number  will  appear  to  pro- 
mote so  necessary  an  undertaking. 

The  result  of  the  meeting  was  the 
incorporation  of  the  Farmington  Riv- 
-er  Turnpike  Company  within  a  year 


of  the  Greenwoods  Company.  The 
new  route  was  more  direct  and  con- 
venient and  for  some  years  it  remained 
the  thoroughfare  between  Hartford 
and  Albany.  The  southeast  trend  of 
this  part  of  the  Farmington  valley 
made  the  towns  it  watered  commercial 
tributaries  of  Hartford  although  lo- 
cated in  Massachusetts.  So  natural 
did  this  adaptation  of  commerce  to 
topographical  necessities  appear  that  a 
quarter  of  a  century  clasped  before 
Massachusetts  made  any  attempt  to 
conserve  to  her  own  advantage  the 
trade  of  this  thrifty  region.  In  1825 
was  chartered  the  Pontoosuc  turnpike 
leading  from  Springfield  to  Pittsfield; 
but  the  road  was  not  completed  until 
1830  and  was  soon  supplanted  by  the 
"Western"  railroad  which  ultimately 
became  a  part  of  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany system.  With  this  change 
through  traffic,  unsupported  by  local 
patronage,  became  unprofitable  in  this 
section  and  the  stage  route  was  finally 
abandoned  for  the  more  southerly 
course  through  Winsted,  Norfolk,  Ca- 
naan, Sheffield  and  Egremont  from 
which  town  it  rejoined  the  Albany 
road.  The  turnpike  and  the  railroad 
have  both  forsaken  the  upper  Farm- 
ington valley,  but  it  still  remains  one 
of  the  sections  served  by  the  stage 
coach.  From  New  Hartford  a  short 
line  runs  to  Riverton.  From  Winsted 
a  longer  route  leads  to  Sandisfield, 
while  Otis  is  reached  from  a  station 
on  the  north. 

Unlike  the  Old  North  Road  the  two 
turnpikes  which  superseded  it  were 
kept  in  good  repair.  Crooked  ways 
were  straightened,  grades  were  re- 
duced, new  bridges  built.  The  whole 
line  was  divided  into  sections,  each  of 
which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
contractor,  from  whom  a  system  of 
rigid  inspection  exacted  the  highest 
grade  of  work.  A  wholesome  spirit  of 
rivalry  between  the  different  section 
bosses  kept  them  constantly  on  the 
alert  against  damage  by  storm  or  trav- 
el. EHiring  heavy  snow  storms  ox 
teams  were  kept  at  work  day  and  night 
to  keep  the  road  clear,  and  at  other 
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times  ganRS  of  laborers  were  constant- 
ly busy  fimng  ruts^  digging  drains  and 
reniovin|^  stones.  I^dlord  Wood- 
ford,  living  in  the  then  important  vil- 
lage of  Avon,  was  noted  for  the  ex- 
cellent condition  of  his  section.  "One 
time/'  says  a  hale  old  veteran  of  the 
era,  "I  saw  Woodford  hoppin'  mad. 
There  was  a  teamster's  horses  got 
tired  goin'  up  the  mounting  and  he 
had  to  stop  every  little  wlule  to  let 
them  rest.  He  kept  blocking  the  rear 
wheel  with  little  stuns  no  bigger'n 
your  fist,  and  once  when  he  started 
up  he  forgot  to  throw  one  of  them 
aside.  Pretty  soon  'long  comes  Wood- 
ford runnin'  up  the  hill  like  mad. 
'Stop  you !'  he  yells.  'Block  your  wag- 
on and  go  back  and  throw  thet  stun 
out  o'  the  way,  and  if  you  ever  do  it 
again  Til  have  you  'rested,'  he  says." 

To  the  traveler  who  today  passes 
over  Talcott  mountain  along  die  turn- 
pike the  neglect  to  use  its  stone  for 
road  mateml  seems  very  strange. 
Here  was  an  inexhaustible  quarry  of 
the  best  macadam  rock  in  the  country 
ready  to  hand,  and  a  few  miles  away 
in  West  Hartford  was  a  stretch  of 
marshy  clay  that  gave  the  road  author- 
ities constant  trouble.  During  muddy 
seasons  the  four  horses  of  the  stage 
had  to  be  supplemented  by  an  addi- 
tional pair  at  this  spot  and  several 
pairs  of  horses  were  kept  in  readiness 
to  pull  out  mud-stalled  teams.  Yet 
the  value  of  the  stone  for  building  and 
filling  seems  never  to  have  been  recog- 
nized. 

The  palmy  days  of  the  road  ex- 
tended from  1820  to  1830.  Two 
events  combined  to  cause  its  traffic  to 
advance  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
first  was  the  location  of  factories  along 
the  valleys  it  traversed ;  the  second  was 
the  building  of  the  canal  from  New 
Haven  to  Northampton.  These 
changes  affected  the  extreme  eastern 
quarter  of  the  road  in  great  degree. 
To  this  section  came  a  great  social 
awakening.  The  loom  and  trip  ham- 
mer invaded  it;  distinctions  arose  be- 
tween employer  and  employe ;  farming 
processes  were  differentiated ;  villages 


were  built ;  and  lastly  came  the  influx 
of  new  races.  "I  remember  well  the 
first  Irishman  I  ever  saw/'  says  one 
who  recalls  these  changes.  ''I  was  a 
boy  then  and  heard  some  teamsters  at 
the  tavern  near  my  home  telling  about 
some  Irishmen  the  canal  company  had 
hired.  The  teamsters  said  they  had 
horns  on  their  heads.  I  walked  six 
miles  to  see  them  and  their  horns  and 
when  I  got  there  and  found  them  just 
like  our  folks,  I  tell  you  I  was  mad.'' 

Unlike  the  valleys,  the  hill  region, 
especially  that  portion  between  the 
Farmington  and  the  Housattmic,  saw 
little  change.  Its  people  remained 
hom(^;eneous  and  agriculture  was  its 
only  mdustry.  Gradually  the  innate 
jealousy  of  the  countryman  for  the 
villager  arose.  Some  of  the  towns 
contained  within  their  borders  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  eras,  and  the 
drifting  away  of  population  from  the 
old  time  town  centers  to  the  newer  and 
more  prosperous  river  settlements  in- 
tensified the  feelin|^.  Continuous  re- 
adjustments in  soaety,  church  circles 
and  local  government  became  neces** 
sary,  the  settlement  of  which  led  tc 
bitter  fights  at  the  ballot  box  and  in 
town  meeting.  The  inevitable  result 
of  the  conflict  was  the  triumph  of  the 
valley  people,  and  the  condition  of  the 
"Hillites"  was  aptly  described  in  the 
local  saying  that  they  were  either  too 
well  off  to  care  whether  or  not  they 
made  any  more  money,  or  they  were 
too  poor  to  get  away  where  they  could 
make  it. 

W^ithin  a  generation,  however,  the 
advent  of  the  summer  boarder  has  re- 
awakened the  hill  country  from  its 
lethargy  and  given  it  a  prosperity  that 
serves  but  to  accentuate  the  difiFerence 
between  the  two  sections.  Under  the 
shadow  of  the  abandoned  old  churdr 
on  Town  Hill  in  the  town  of  New 
Hartford  have  risen  the  tasty  summer 
homes  of  wealth  and  culture  in  con- 
trast to  tenements  of  New  Hartford 
village  three  miles  away.  Eight  miles 
from  the  clang  of  trolley  bell  and  hum 
of  cotton  mill  in  the  busy  borough  of 
Winsted,  are  the  quiet  green,  and  the* 
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gay  hotel  and  cottage  life  of  Norfolk. 
The  railroad  has  superseded  the  turn- 
pike, outwardly  uniting  many  of  the 
towns  along  the  old  road;  but  in  so- 
cial conditions  they  are  still  far  apart 

Such  are  the  considerations  which 
irresistibly  impress  themselves  upon 
the  inquisitive  tourist  who  passes  over 
the  line  of  the  old  turnpike  today, 
and,  by  their  very  persistence  arouse  a 
longing  for  some  knowledge  of  the 
simpler  folk  that  once  lived  upon  it. 
This  he  must  seek  in  farm  houses  and 
in  the  old  taverns  which,  despite  the 
rough  usage  of  half  a  century  or  more, 
still  wear  an  unmistakable  air  of  dis- 
tinction. 

Of  these  perhaps  the  most  imposing 
is  the  Wadsworth  Inn,  three  miles 
from  Hartford.  This  once  famous 
hostelry  was  built  on  land  granted  by 
the  town  of  Hartford  in  1686  and  has 
since  remained  in  possession  of  the 
same  family.  Set  on  a  slight  elevation 
above  the  road,  flanked  by  its  gjeat 
barns  and  open  sheds,  with  its  broad 
piazza  and  wide  doorway,  it  looks  the 
picture  of  wayside  hospitality.  The 
tap-room,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
in  New  England,  remains  unchanged. 
Here  jolly  teamsters  stopped  for  a 
glass  of  New  England  rum  or  some  of 
mine  host's  home  distilled  cider  bran- 
dy ;  travelers  alighting  from  their  own 
chaises  sat  and  sipped  the  more  aris- 
tocratic foreign  vintage;  self-import- 
ant young  swells  ordered  suppers  and 
engaged  the  dancing  hall  above  for 
sleighing  parties  from  the  city.  The 
distance  from  "Exchange  Corner"  in 
Hartford  to  New  Hartford  was  twen- 
ty-one miles  and,  on  the  average,  there 
was  a  tavern  for  every  mile.  Some 
of  these  places  were  the  resort  of  the 
humbler  teamsters  and  drovers ;  others 
at  the  village  centers  or  near  the  dty 
were  more  aristocratic  in  their  patron- 
age. 

All  of  the  taverns  were  provided 
with  a  hall  for  public  and  social  assem- 
blies. This  room  usually  extended  the 
entire  width  of  the  house  and  occupied 
the  position  of  honor  in  the  second 
story  front.    Here  was  the  rendezvous 


for  the  village  band;  here  the  neigh- 
boring churches  held  their  donation 
parties;  here  the  younger  element  of 
the  country  folk  drove  for  their  merry- 
making and  the  room  resounded  with 
the  squeak  of  the  fiddle  and  the  shuffle 
of  dancers'  feet. 

Judging  from  the  reminiscences  of 
those  who  still  live  and  recall  the 
scenes  it  would  seem  as  if  all  the  sup- 
pressed energy  of  youthful  spirits  was 
let  loose  on  tfiese  occasions.  Save  for 
the  occasional  presence  of  the  host's 
wife  who  was  kept  busy  with  cooking 
and  serving  the  supper,  there  was  no 
chaperonage,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
male  portion  of  the  assembly  was  often 
rude  and  uncouth.  The  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  wore  only  second  best 
clothing  so  as  to  receive  as  little  dam- 
age as  possible  from  the  playful  bap- 
tism of  a  glass  of  cider  or  the  sudden 
contact  with  a  flying  piece  of  butter 
or  wedge  Of  pie.  At  the  close  of  some 
of  these  carousals  the  walls  of  the 
room  would  be  bespattered  with  but- 
ter, jelly,  sauce  and  other  missiles 
which  had  been  launched  from  the 
hands  of  the  young  sparks  and  had 
failed  of  their  mark.  Many  an  inno- 
cent bumpkin  found  himself  forced  to 
pay  a  double  fee  for  his  evening's  fun 
as  his  share  of  the  damage  assessed  by 
the  irate  landlord. 

Anecdotes  more  or  less  illuminative 
of  this  phase  of  its  social  life  are  still 
told  along  the  line  of  the  turnpike. 
At  one  place  a  party,  having  danced 
themselves  hungry,  formed  in  line  and 
descended  to  the  dining  room  only  to 
find  an  empty  table.  The  landlord  had 
recently  taken  to  himself  a  second 
helpmate  whose  opinion  of  her  social 
position  forbade  her  descending  to  the 
level  of  a  public  waiter,  and  who  took 
this  means  of  emphasizing  her  determ- 
ination to  stick  to  her  principles.  The 
chagrined  host  ushered  his  guests  into 
the  pantry  where  they  helped  them- 
selves at  free  cost  It  is  related  that 
he  shortly  afterward  sold  out  and  en- 
gaged in  another  business.  On  an- 
other occasion  a  donation  party  was  in 
full  swing  when  two  sleighing  parties 
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drove  up.  The  newcomers  ordered  a 
supper  and  a  dance.  The  landlord  was 
at  his  wits'  end,  for  a  strict  line  of  de- 
marloition  separated  the  dancing  and 
donation  clientele,  each  of  whose  pat- 
ronage he  was  anxious  to  retain.  The 
predicament  was  cleared  by  the  dan- 
cers themselves.  They  went  upstairs, 
bought  out  the  donation  supper  and 
good  will  at  top  figures,  sat  down  to 
the  table  vacated  by  the  church  people 
and  followed  with  a  dance  in  the  room 
occupied  a  few  moments  before  by  the 
minister  and  his  worthy  flock.  "I  tell 
you,  that  donation  paid,"  says  the  good 
sister  who  is  authority  for  the  story. 

One  of  the  most  famous  feasts  in  the 
history  of  the  road  is  that  tendered 
Governor-elect  Oliver  Wolcott  by  the 
Governor's  Horse  Guard.  That  dis- 
tinguished guest,  riding  in  to  the  cap- 
itol  from  his  Litchfield  home,  was  met 
by  his  escort  at  the  Hurlbut  tavern, 
four  miles  west  of  Hartford.  Here, 
by  a  substantia]  luncheon  and  liberal 
potations,  the  company  fortified  them- 
selves for  the  ceremonies  of  Election 
Day. 

During  the  busy  days  of  the  road 
the  taverns  did  a  thriving  transient 
business.  Every  wayside  house  had 
stabling  room  for  twenty-five  to  fifty 
horses  with  sleeping  room  for  twenty 
or  more  travelers,  and  these  accommo- 
dations were  taxed  to  the  utmost  At 
times  the  patronage  overflowed  into 
the  adjacent  farmhouses.  The  tapster 
and  hostler  were  kept  busy  all  day  and 
far  into  the  night,  and  extra  cooks  and 
waiters  were  often  drafted  into  service 
from  neighboring  kitchens.  The 
charge  for  lodging  was  25  cents,  for  a 
meal  10  cents  while  the  best  New  Eng- 
land and  St.  Croix  rum  retailed  for 
three  cents  per  glass.  After  nightfall 
the  tap-room  was  the  scene  of  un- 
bridled mirth  and  rough  horse-play. 
Stories  were  told  and  songs  were  sung 
to  the  accompaniment  of  clinking  of 
mugs  and  glasses.  Teamsters,  stage- 
drivers,  hostlers,  travelers,  loafers 
from  the  country-side  vied  with  one 
another  in  telling  the  biggest  lie  or  the 
co^rst'&t  joke. 


"Stories  about  the  taproom?''  an- 
swers one  veteran  of  the  day.  ''Wdl, 
I  ought  to  know  some,  seeing^  I  was 
bom  and  brought  up  in  this  very  holeL 
Fact  is,  though,  the  stories  of  those 
times  don't  sound  very  well  nowadays* 
Little  too  reesk,  you  know.  I  do  re- 
member a  little  occurrence,  though, 
that  will  bear  telling.  It's  about  an 
old  teamster  who  was  considered  about 
the  meanest  fellow  on  the  whole  road. 
He  used  to  draw  lime  from  Canaan 
to  Hartford.  He'd  usually  try  to  hit 
this  place  in  time  for  dinner  but  he 
never  spent  a  cent  in  all  the  years  he 
stopped.  He'd  onhitch  his  bosses  and 
put  'em  in  the  shed  where  we  didn't 
charge  nothin',  and  feed  with  his  own 
oats.  Then  he'd  come  in  and  borrow 
a  pitcher  from  my  father,  go  out  to 
his  wagon  and  fill  it  from  his  own 
cider  kaug,  then  fetch  it  in  to  warm  by 
the  fireplace  while  he  et  his  dinner. 
One  day  he  had  to  go  out  to  see  to 
one  of  his  bosses,  and  another  feller 
in  the  room  turned  the  pitcher  round 
and  het  up  the  handle  and  turned  it 
back  again  just  as  the  teamster  come 
in.  The  fust  thing  Joe  did  was  to 
grab  the  pitcher  for  a  drink  an'  the 
next  thing  was  to  give  a  yell  an'  let 
the  pitcher  fall  to  the  floor.  Course  it 
broke  into  bits.  'Now  that's  too  bad, 
Joe,*  says  my  father.  *That  pitcher 
was  one  of  my  weddin'  presents.  HI 
hev  to  charge  you  twenty-five  cents  for 
that.'  'Mister  Porter,'  says  Joe,  'if  )rou 
make  me  pay  for  that  pitcher  youll 
lose  my  custom.'  But  he  had  to  pay 
and  he  never  come  nigh  us  any  more." 

Despite  the  glory  of  the  stage  coach 
it  was  the  freight  traffic  by  wagon  that 
supported  the  road.  Through  freight- 
ers between  Albany  and  Boston  often 
chose  this  southerly  route  as  being  eas- 
ier than  the  steeper  and  less  traveled 
trans-mountain  roads  in  Massachu- 
setts. A  staple  article  of  eastward  ex- 
portation was  Adirondack  venison  of 
which  large  quantities  were  sent  in 
winter  to  the  rich  cities  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley  and  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  iron  mines  of  Salisbury  and 
Lenox,  the  marble  and  lime  of  upper 
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Litchfield  County  all  found  a  ready 
market  in  the  East.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  century  the  agricultural 
productions  of  the  State  outranked 
in  value  the  output  of  all  its  other 
industries.  During  the  Revolution- 
ary War  Connecticut  was  the  food- 
producing  State  of  the  Union,  and 
this  preponderance  continued  un- 
til the  opening  of  the  western  lands 
and  the  growth  of  manufacturing. 
The  countryside  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  turnpike  shared  its  prosperity. 
Much  of  the  hay  raised  was  consumed 
along  its  line  and  the  sudden  cessation 
of  teaming  with  the  building  of  rail- 
roads gave  the  farming  interests  of 
this  section  a  blow  from  which  they 
have  never  recovered. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  teamsters 
to  travel  in  bands  of  ten  or  twenty, 
and  each  member  was  expected  to 
treat  the  rest  of  the  company  once 
during  the  day.  A  line  of  wagons 
was  formed  by  hitching  each  pair  of 
horses  to  the  tailboard  of  the  wagon 
in  front,  while  the  drivers  walked 
ahead  to  the  next  tavern  where  they 
slaked  their  thirst  in  time  to  emerge 
and  meet  the  train.  In  busy  times  the 
road  was  a  panorama  of  constantly 
moving  wagons,  carriages,  horsemen, 
cattle  and  sheep.  Two  tracks  were 
maintained  and  the  privilege  of  tern 
porarily  using  the  left  side  was  ac- 
corded only  the  faster  moving  vehi- 
cles. Herds  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses  continually  moved  eastward 
from  northern  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont. These  were  bought  by  people 
along  the  way  or  were  taken  direct  to 
New  Haven  and  shipped  thence  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  horses  of  the  time 
were  small,  but  tough  and  wiry.  The 
favorite  stage  and  wagon  horses 
weighed  between  nine  and  ten  hun- 
dred pounds.  Certain  farmers  whose 
lands  bordered  on  the  turnpike  main- 
tained strongly  enclosed  pastures  for 
the  accommodation  of  these  four- 
footed  travelers.  The  owner  usually 
rode  in  a  carriage  at  the  rear  of 
the  drove  which  two  or  three  as- 
sistants on  foot  kept  moving.     One 


drover  who  frequented  the  road  be- 
tween 1820  and  1830  was  aided  only 
by  a  Newfoundland  dog  whose  sagac- 
ity and  skill  as  a  driver  made  him 
celebrated  along  the  whole  route. 

The  through  line  of  mail  coaches 
from  Hartford  to  the  Hudson  was 
started  about  1803.  The  coaches  of 
the  day  were  primitive  affairs,  but  the 
spread  of  turnpike  building  over  the 
whole  country  rapidly  brought  im- 
provements. The  best  of  these  con- 
veyances had  three  seats  inside,  nine 
passengers  within  and  two  with  the 
driver  was  the  full  complement,  but, 
like  the  street  car  of  the  present  time, 
there  was  always  room  for  one  more. 
The  baggage  rack  behind  carried  a 
limited  amount  and  light  articles  were 
sometimes  strapped  upon  the  roof. 

The  fare  between  Hartford  and  Al- 
bany was  $5.00.  In  summer  the  start 
was  made  from  either  end  at  2  a.  m., 
and  the  advertisements  promised  to 
put  the  patron  through  "in  time  to 
dine  and  talce  outgoing  stages  of  other 
lines."  Frequently,  however,  this  was 
impossible.  In  late  fall,  during  the 
winter,  and  in  early  spring  the  roads 
were  so  heavy  that  two  and  even  three 
days  were  consumed  on  the  trip.  In 
spite  of  these  obstacles  the  number  of 
accidents  was  small.  The  stage  body 
was  hung  on  low  leather  straps  of  sev- 
eral thicknesses,  which  transformed 
the  dangerous  lateral  swaying  into  a 
forward  and  backward  rocking.  The 
kingbolt  was  made  to  slip  out  in  case 
of  an  overturn  so  that  the  horses 
might  run  on  with  the  forward  wheels 
without  dragging  the  rest  of  the  vehi- 
cle further.  The  drivers  were  picked 
men  who  knew  thoroughly  every  turn 
and  slope  of  their  portion  of  the  road. 
The  schedule  time  was  ten  miles  an 
hour  and  the  change  houses  stood  this 
distance  apart.  On  approaching  a  sta- 
tion a  horn  was  sounded  and  a  new 
driver  and  fresh  horses  succeeded.  To 
maintain  this  average  pace  over  some 
portions  of  the  road  a  breakneck  speed 
down  hill  was  required  to  compensate 
for  slow  up-hill  prc^ess.  A  story  \% 
told  of  a  frightened  passen^jer^  ^ViKi> 
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after  a  terrible  jolting  down  the  west- 
em  slope  of  Talcott  mountain,  stuck 
his  head  out  of  the  window  and  beck- 
oned to  the  driver.  "My  friend,"  he 
asked  earnestly,  "be  you  goin'  down 
any  further?  Because  if  you  air  I'm 
goin'  to  get  out  right  here.  I  want  to 
stay  on  the  outside  of  the  airth  a  leetle 
longer."  Another  traveler  who  to  re- 
lieve the  horses,  had  toiled  on  foot  up 
a  long  hill  in  Barkhamsted  entered  the 
hill-top  inn  and  asked,  hat  in  hand,  if 
the  Lord  were  in.  "For,"  he  explain- 
ed, "it  seems  to  me  that  we've  come 
high  enough  to  find  him." 

For  some  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mails  the  newspapers  con- 
tinued to  be  carried  by  post  riders 
who  also  did  errands  and  carried  small 
express  parcels.  The  growth  of  this 
enterprise  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  local  stages  running  to  the 
nearest  large  town.  The  coaches  on 
these  lines  were  covered  wagons 
drawn  by  two  horses  and  the  time  con- 
sumed on  each  trip  varied  with  the 
number  of  passengers  and  the  amount 
of  business  done.  The  southern  part 
of  the  road  was  served  by  Hartford 
and  Hudson;  the  central  part  found 
its  local  market  at  Pittsfield,  and  the 
western  end  concentrated  its  traffic  at 
Albany.  The  last  of  these  lines  to  go 
out  of  business  was  that  running  from 
Winsted  to  Hartford.  Railroads  earlv 
intersected  the  line  of  the  turnpike  at 
Canaan,  Winsted,  New  Hartford  and 
Avon;  but  it  was  not  until  1871  that 
the  Connecticut  Western  superseded 
this  section.  The  last  collection  of 
tolls  was  made  at  the  gate  in  Norfolk 
the  year  following. 

In  the  prosperous  days  of  the  road 
the  toll  gate  was  a  favorite  lounging 
place  for  the  people  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  The  collector's  house 
was  built  so  as  to  overarch  the  way 
and  a  door  on  one  side  of  this  shed 
opened  to  the  office  from  which  win- 
dows looked  up  and  down  the  line. 
Within  this  room  the  gate  keeper  and 
his  guests  huddled  around  the  fire- 
place in  winter;  in  pleasant  vjeaAvet 
thtv  sat  on  the  benches  outside.    Oxv 


summer  evenings  the  young  fdlows 
repaired  to  this  center  to  learn  the  do* 
ings  of  the  great  world  without.  Like 
the  inquisitive  Gauls  of  Caesar's  tiiiie^ 
"who  surrounded  the  itinerant  mer- 
chants and  ccmq)eUed  them  to  tell 
what  they  each  knew  of  any  foreign 
place  or  person/'  the  country  folk  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  exact- 
ed contributions  of  turnpike  gossq> 
from  every  passing  traveler.  This  in- 
formation, supplemented  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  gate  keeper,  who  in  a 
politer  manner  garner^  industriously 
during  the  day,  constituted  the  stafde 
news  of  the  time  and  frequently  antic- 
ipated that  of  the  weekly  newqnper* 
The  earliest  toll  gates  were  exactly 
like  a  well  sweep,  but  these  were  socm 
superseded  by  less  cumbersome  picket- 
ed gates,  built  to  raise  and  lower  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  modem  window 
sash.  For  most  of  the  time  the  gates 
were  raised  from  9  p.  m.  until  sunrise, 
and  passage  was  then  uninterrupted. 
During  the  day  the  constant  passage 
of  vehicles  necessitated  the  continued 
presence  of  the  gate  keeper  who  found 
it  more  convenient  to  stand  on  guard 
himself  than  to  operate  the  heavy 
mechanism.  Occasionally  an  adven- 
turous hothead  attempted  to  **run  tfie 
gate"  and  then  a  lively  scene  ensued. 
Calling  some  member  of  his  family  to 
take  his  place,  the  keeper  would  mount 
and  pursue  the  delinquent,  who  too 
often  escaped;  but  when  a  capture 
was  made  the  local  justice  of  the  peace 
dealt  out  punishment  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law. 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
century  the  emigrant  wagon  was  a 
common  sight  upon  the  turnpike. 
The  settlement  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve resulted  in  a  large  exodus  from 
this  comer  of  the  State  and  many  of 
the  old  families  of  northeastern  Ohio 
are  still  connected  by  close  ties  of 
blood  with  its  people.  The  romance 
of  the  new  West  was  shared  by  its 
settlers  and  the  people  along  the  whole 
route  treated  them  with  marked  kind- 
xvt%%.    ■^'MK^  of  these  pioneers  were 
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than  one  well-to-do  household  in  the 
new  region  run  back  to  the  time  when 
its  forefathers  camped  along  the  high- 
way and  begged  food  from  adjacent 
farmers  who  readily  gave  aid  when 
they  made  their  destination  known. 

The  peddler  was  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  feature  of  the  road.  He 
was  a  necessary  commercial  link  be- 
tween the  country  and  city  and  was 
accordingly  welcomed  everywhere. 
Some  of  the  wealthy  business  men  of 
the  time  laid  the  foundations  of  their 
prosperity  in  this  vocation.  It  was 
the  ambition  of  every  pack  peddler  to 
become  the  proprietor  of  a  wagon 
and  the  most  successful  ultimately  es- 
tablished a  permanent  stand  in  the  city 
<whence  they  sent  out  wagons  in  all 
directions.  In  addition  to  the  wares 
^rarried  by  the  tin  peddler  of  the  pres- 
•ent  day  a  large  amount  of  wooden 
ware  and  dry  goods  were  sold  and  the 
lucrative  nature  of  the  business  may 
be  realized  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  generally  estimated  as  forming 
the  basis  of  a  traffic  greater  than  that 
of  the  city  stores. 


Standing  by  the  railway  station  at 
Winsted  ttie  traveler  by  the  pausing 
train  may  see  today  a  lumbering  old 
ark  bearing  the  inscription,  "Winsted, 
Colebrook  and  Sandisfield."  Rough 
and  prosaic  enough  it  appears  to  the 
careless  observer ;  but  to  him  who  re- 
calls the  old  turnpike  days  it  is  full 
of  interest  as  being  the  modem  survi- 
val of  those  times,  and  the  imagination 
clothes  it  with  a  romance  and  glamor 
not  its  own.  From  it  the  spectator 
readily  reconstructs  the  old  stage 
coach  in  all  its  glory.  The  pair  of 
shambling  nags  becomes  a  four-in- 
hand  of  spirited  "Vermont  chunks"; 
the  creaking  wagon  is  a  swinging, 
leather-hung  coach;  the  solitary  pas- 
senger multiplies  to  a  dozen;  and  the 
stoop-shouldered,  sedate  driver  him- 
self is  a  dashing,  swearing,  ranting 
young  fellow  with  a  wink  for  every 
pretty  girl  he  meets  and  a  string  of 
strange  oaths  for  every  wagon  tliat 
blocks  the  way  before  him.  Surely 
that  cloud  of  dust  up  the  road  was 
raised  by  a  ten-mile-an-hour  "hum- 
mer" !  Surely  that  is  the  sound  of  the 
bugle  horn  mingling  with  the  shriek 
of  the  locomotive ! 


THE  FIRST  CARRIAGE  BUILT  IN  AMERICA  WAS  TURNED  OUT  AT  DOR- 
CHESTER. MASS.,  BY  A  MAN  NAMED  WHITE.  IT  WAS  MADE  FOR  A 
GENTLEMAN  IN  BOSTON  AND  WAS  COPIED  FROM  AN  ENGLISH  CHARIOT, 
THOUGH  OF  LIGHTER  WEIGHT 
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Dr.  TruaboU  in  hi»  mil  of  artkke  oa  Litchiwid  Cooaty  pnmutt  >  rtcocd  of  faflgeaw  aot  vutXLad  byaay 
coUtcUoa  of  towM  in  tbt  Ualtod  StatM.  Tba  potchnmon*  pnpcfs  are  now  eomplMad  bat  the  eoapttatlMi  •€ 
oa  Connacticot  awn  who  hava  baconw  dltiaguiahtd  will  ba  coatiaoad  by  ther  writwa.  It  is  iadatd  vnaailBibla 
thii  State  ahoald  hava  pradaeed  tha  bum  wba  oMda  poMlbla  tha  davalopaaat  of  tha  WaK,  CoUit  P.  Hntti^gioa, 
thaaaawbolaidopaatbaopportaBititaaf  thaSoodi,  Haafy  B.  Plaat.  Gcoc|a  W.  WUitltr  laft 
aacticnt,  to  bafia  tha  datalopateat  of  tha  giaat  Rnwiin  Bmpiia  by  aeattractiag  a  railioad  bnwm  St. 
Ifoocov.  Hiaww,  JamMMcNaill  W]iistlar,aoeoaipaaiidhi«fatbar  fto«StoaiattoatoRniila,wbaat  ha 
early  Ult,  and  later  became  the  diitinffBlehad  painter.  The  aoeoaipiiehaMata  of  Coaaecticat  aea  waald  fill 
vohuaee.  Dr.  TraaUmll  epeaks  only  of  theee  bora  ia  Litchfield  Coaaty,  and  if  death  had  not  taken  him  be 
aow  be  derelopiac  the  achieveflMnu  of  aMn  In  the  other  conntiee  of  the  State.  Hiawritiagiappeatiaciathial 
dne  were  rerbed  by  him  eepecJally  for  thie  pabUcation  from  compilatfane  whkh  ho  had  been  makinir  far 
Inrroa 
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ONE  of  the  oldest  and  most  ef- 
ficient boards  of  agriculture 
of  any  state  in  this  country 
is  that  of  Connecticut.  This 
has  done  much  to  improve  methods  of 
cultivating  and  caring  for  the  fields 
and  forests  and  orchards  and  gardens 
of  its  own  State.  At  the  same  time  it 
has  been  a  stimulus  to,  and  an  exam- 
ple for,  those  in  other  states.  Its  in- 
fluence has  been  recognized  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Peculiarly  was  this  so 
in  the  earlier  years  of  its  wise  work- 
ing. And  this  board  or  society  has 
had  its  center  of  working  in  Litchfield 
County.  And  the  secretary,  who  has 
for  nearly  two  generations  been  its 
principal  representative  and  director, 
is  Theodore  Sedgwick  Gold  of  West 
Cornwall.  His  annual  reports  have 
for  many  years  been  widely  read  and 
of  extensive  influence.  Although  the 
Governor  of  the  State  is  ex  officio 
chairman  of  this  board,  and  its  mem- 
bers are  from  every  county,  Mt.  Gco\d 


has,  from  its  earlier  years,  been  its 
head  and  front.  Although  nearly 
fourscore  years  of  age,  he  is  still  fresh 
and  vigorous.  At  the  request  of  the 
Board,  of  which  he  was  secretary,  he 
has  recently  published  an  "Illustrated 
Hand-book  of  Connecticut  Agricul- 
ture," which  exhibits  the  field  and 
methods  of  work  of  this  board.  In- 
cidentally, it  shows  how  much  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  been  the  gain- 
er from  Litchfield  County  in  system- 
atic and  improved  methods  in  the 
sphere  of  agriculture,  as  in  the  study 
of  law  and  in  the  practice  of  foreign 
missionary  duties. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  a  native  of 
this  county,  was  prominent  here  as  a 
medical  practitioner,  and  his  excep- 
tionally successful  practice  in  tlus 
county  resulted  in  his  being  called  to 
a  larger  field.  He  was  especially  skill- 
ed in  the  treatment  of  brain  disorders, 
>3cven  I^t  less  understood  than  now. 
\n  ccKvs^^wsKft.  \«.  \««KK\fc  iotemost 
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in  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Hart- 
ford, one  of  the  earliest  institutions  in 
this  country  to  be  conducted  on  the 
most  advanced  and  improved  methods. 
Then  he  was  called  to  Massachusetts 
to  be  one  of  the  founders  of  the  State 
Insane  Asylum  at  Worcester.  In  that 
position  he  had  a  national  prominence. 
He  also  founded  one  of  the  earliest 
schools  for  idiots,  and  asylum  for  in- 
ebriates. 

Another  physician  of  the  same  fam- 
ily name  in  Litchfield  County,  Dr.  Ash- 
bel  Woodward,  moved  to  Franklin, 
near  Norwich,  and  became  prominent 
as  a  naturalist,  and  as  a  writer  on  such 
subjects. 

Yet  another  physician  specialist,  or 
alienist,  of  this  county,  Dr.  H.  M. 
Knight,  opened  a  home  for  the  feeble- 
minded, which  became  noted  widely 
because  of  his  wise  study  of  his  spec- 
ialty, and  his  eminent  success  in  the 
treatment  of  those  under  his  charge. 

For  generations  there  have  been 
more  or  less  physicians  in  Litchfield 
County,  in  Norfolk  and  neighboring 
towns,  by  the  name  of  Welch,  known 
and  valued  widely  beyond  the  town  of 
their  residence.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, at  the  present  time,  would  not 
be  willing  to  admit  that  the  eminent 
member  of  that  family  who  fills  so 
large  a  place  in  her  medical  faculty  is 
in  any  degree  below  the  best  of  them. 

Vermont  can  be  said  to  be  in  a  sense 
a  child  of  Litchfield  County.  Begin- 
ning with  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth  War- 
ner, before  Vermont  had  a  well-defined 
existence  as  a  separate  colony,  Litch- 
field County  had  reached  northward 
across  Massachusetts  and  shown  its 
interest  in  a  marked  degree  in  Ver- 
mont. The  early  policy  of  Vermont 
as  a  state  was  shaped  by  Litchfield 
County  men.  Their  meeting  for  this 
purpose  was  in  the  house  of  Grovernor 
Wolcott,  where  the  equestrian  statue 
of  King  George  III  was  cared  for. 
The  first  Governor  of  Vermont  was 
from  Litchfield  County,  and  after  that 
there  came  three  other  Governors 
from  the  same  county,  also  three  Unit- 
ed States  Senators  and  one  Chief  Jus- 


tice. At  the  opening  of  1902  Gover- 
nor Stickney  of  Vermont  made  an  ad- 
dress in  Hartford,  in  which  he  refer- 
red to  the  fact  that  Vermont  was  first 
known  as  "New  Connecticut."  More- 
over, of  her  Governors,  forty-five  have 
been  natives  of  Connecticut;  of  her 
Supreme  Court  Judges  twenty-one 
first  saw  the  light  in  the  same  State, 
and,  of  her  twenty-five  United  States 
Senators,  eleven  were  Connecticut 
born.  And  in  all  Connecticut  influ- 
ence on  Vermont,  Litchfield  County 
was  earliest  and  chief. 

Of  these  Nathaniel  Chipman  of  Sal- 
isbury was  an  officer  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army.  Removing  to  Vermont 
he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  state. 
He  was  appointed  by  George  Wash- 
ington Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  Vermont.  He  was 
United  States  Senator.  He  published 
a  volume  of  "Sketches  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  Government"  and  other  publi- 
cations. His  brother,  Daniel  Chip- 
man,  also  of  Salisbury,  became  distin- 
guished as  a  lawyer.  He  was  Profes- 
sor of  Law  in  Middlebury  College. 
He  published  various  law  books  in  Sie 
days  when  American  works  on  law 
were  fewer  than  now.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Vermont. 

Hon.  John  Pierpont  of  Litchfield,  a 
nephew  of  the  poet,  was  chief  justice 
of  Vermont  from  1865  to  his  death  in 
1882. 

Yet  Vermont  was  not  the  only  state 
to  be  represented  by  Litchfield  Cotmty 
men.  The  Hon.  Julius  Rockwell  of 
that  county  was  for  years  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  western  Massachu- 
setts. And  yet  farther  north,  Justice 
John  Kilbum  of  Litchfield  County  was 
on  the  Court  of  the  Queen's  Bench  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  As  show- 
ing that  all  emigration  was  not  north- 
ward, it  should  be  noticed  |hat  the 
Hon.  Martin  Bates,  a  native  of  Salis- 
bury succeeded  the  Hon.  John  M. 
Clayton  as  United  States  Senator  from 
Delaware;  and  the  Hon.  Josiah  J. 
Johnson,  another  native  of  Litchfield 
County,  was  United  States  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 
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Litchfield  County  seemed  to  have  as 
many  natives  in  prominent  places  in 
New  York  State  as  in  Connecticut  or 
in  Vermont.  The  Hon.  Daniel  Dick- 
inson of  this  county  was  United  Stat^ 
Senator  from  New  York  State  at  the 
tune  when  General  John  A.  Dix  was 
the  other  Senator.  These  two  distin- 
guished themselves  as  War  Demo- 
crats when  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
Senator  Dickinson  was  commonly 
known  as  "Scripture  Dick,"  on  ac- 
count of  his  ever  readiness  in  the  time- 
ly quotation  of  Bible  passages  when 
on  the  stump.  An  illustration  of  this 
was  given  when  he  was  addressinp^  a 
meeting  of  Republicans  in  Norwich, 
while  Governor  Buckingham  was  pre- 
siding. The  Democrats  got  up  a  noisy 
torchlight  procession,  and  marched  by 
the  hall  where  Dickinson  was  speak- 
ing. Their  path  led  down  a  steep  in- 
cline to  the  water's  edge.  The  noise 
made  it  impossible  to  be  heard.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  putting  up  his  hand  side- 
ways to  his  mouth,  called  out,  "I'll 
wait  until  those  devil-possessed  swine 
run  down  that  steep  place  into  the  sea. 
Then  I'll  go  on."  He  kept  his  audi- 
ence throughout  the  evening. 

The  Hon.  Peter  P.  Porter  of  Litch- 
field County  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  York  City  at  the  time 
of  our  troubles  with  Great  Britain  in 
1812.  He  was  on  the  committee  with 
Henry  Clay  to  consider  those  troubles, 
and  he  then  drafted  the  Declaration  of 
War.  Mr.  Porter  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  War. 

Again,  the  Hon.  Amasa  J.  Parker 
of  this  county  was  on  the  Supreme 
Court  Bench,  and  at  the  same  time 
three  other  Justices  from  this  county 
were  on  that  bench.  The  Hon.  F.  A. 
Talmadge  of  this  county  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  before  he  had  a  seat 
on  that  bench.  The  Hon.  Theron  R. 
Strong  and  the  Hon.  Edward  Rogers, 
both  of  Litchfield  County,  were  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  New  York 
State.  The  competitor  of  Edward 
Rogers  in  this  first  contest  was  Vic- 
tory Birdsey,  another  Litchfield  Coun- 
ty man.     In  the  second  election  the 


election  was  reversed.  New  York 
State  seemed  pretty  well  provided  with 
officers  from  Litchfield  Countx* 

The  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  of 
this  county  did  a  good  work  in  New 
York  State  in  connectum  with  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  Erie  Railroad,  and 
the  Croton  Reservoir,  and  the  parks 
and  squares  of  New  York  City.  Chas. 
H.  Ruggles  of  the  same  county  was  a 
Membo"  of  Congress  before  he  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  New  Yoric  State. 

R.  G.  Pardee  of  Sharon  was  for 
years  the  agent  of  the  New  York  Qhr 
Sunday-School  Union.  He  did  nma 
to  elevate  Sunday-school  work  in  dus 
country. 

Frederic  Whittlesey,  a  native  of 
Washington  in  Litchfield  County,  was 
a  Member  of  Congress  from  New 
York  State.  He  was  prominent  as  an 
anti-Masonic  editor  and  leader  in 
Rochester  in  1828,  in  the  days  of  tfie 
Morgan  excitement  He  held  various 
public  offices,  and  was  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State. 
He  became  Professor  of  Law  in  Gen- 
essee  College. 

Farther  west,  Ohio  had  her  share 
from  the  Connecticut  county.  The 
Hon.  W.  A.  Allen  and  the  Hon.  WU- 
liam  V.  Peck,  from  this  nursery  of 
great  men,  were  members  of  Congress 
from  Ohio,  and  the  Hon.  George  B. 
Holt  was  a  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Ohio. 

Litchfield  County  natives  were  not 
merely  superior  to  ordinary  mortals  in 
the  realm  of  intellect  and  education; 
they  did  their  share  in  work  of  the 
hands,  although,  at  their  distance  from 
tidewater,  one  would  not  expect  them 
to  compete  in  heavy  manufactures  with 
those  more  favored  in  location. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  before 
Colonel  Ethan  Allen  went  to  Ticon- 
deroga  to  do  his  important  work  at 
the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
he  was  engaged  in  starting  an  iron 
furnace  and  foundry  in  Ms  native 
country. 

Valuable  marble  quarries  in  the  up- 
per part  of  this  county  were  profitably 
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worked  for  years.  In  later  years  rich- 
er quarries  in  other  portions  of  New 
England  rendered  these  less  profitable. 

In  more  recent  times,  Litchfield 
County  has  been  known  the  world 
over  for  the  manufacture  of  clocks  for 
homes  and  shops,  in  country  and  city, 
in  this  land  and  in  other  lands.  It  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  first  wooden  clocks  were 
made  in  a  village  in  Litchfield  County. 
From  this  beginning  the  household 
clocks  chiefly  used  throughout  the 
country  —  wooden  clocks  and  other 
clocks — were  made  here,  and  in  places 
near  by  as  following  the  example  here 
set.  Before  he  died  the  Litchfield 
County  pioneer  in  this  industry  had  it 
for  his  boast  that  he  had  made  every 
kind  of  a  timepiece,  from  a  delicate 
watch  to  a  great  tower  clock.  And 
Litchfield  County  clocks  were  used 
widely  in  other  lands,  even  Turkey, 
China  and  Japan.  This  it  was  that 
gave  point  to  the  sneer  of  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke  in  our  national  Con- 
gress, —  that  the  only  things  New 
England  gave  the  South  were  "Con- 
necticut clock  peddlers  and  Yankee 
schoolmarms."  And  Litchfield  Coun- 
ty has  done  much  for  all  portions  of 
the  country  to  mark  time  and  to  know 
how  to  improve  time. 

It  was  at  Burrville,  in  Torrington, 
that  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  was 
first  made  and  sent  over  the  land. 
This  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Civil  War,  and  only  those  who  served 
in  that  war,  and  could  obtain  only  in 
this  way  fresh  and  nutritious  milk  in 
camp  or  hospital,  when  it  was  above 
price  to  them  in  their  desire  and  need, 
can  ever  know  what  that  invention 
from  Litchfield  County  meant  to  those 
who  were  thus  grateful  for  it.  It  was 
the  first  manufacture  of  its  kind,  and 
it  marked  an  era  in  the  line  of  preserv- 
ing fresh  food  in  America. 

Wilson,  who  invented  the  Wheeler 
and  Wilson  sewing  machine,  which 
has  proved  such  a  boon  to  the  busy 
workers  of  the  world,  was  a  Litchfield 
County  man,  and  the  first  factory  for 
that  machine  was  in  Watertown  in 


that  county.  Again,  a  man  who  work- 
ed on  a  yet  larger  scale  for  the  public 
good,  Collis  P.  Huntington,  who  was 
one  of  the  five  men  who  organized 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  who 
also  planned  the  California  railroad 
system  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, was  from  one  of  the  smallest 
towns  of  Litchfield  County;  but  the 
world  has  felt  his  influence. 

Junius  Smith,  of  Plymouth  in  Litch- 
field County,  was  a  son  of  General 
David  Smith  of  that  town,  and  was  of 
Revolutionary  stock.  He  was  bom  in 
1780;  he  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1802,  and  the  same  year  entered  the 
Litchfield  Law  School.  He  first  went 
to  London  as  an  attorney  to  prosecute 
a  claim  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  the  capture  of  an  American 
merchant  ship.  Having  succeeded  in 
that  endeavor,  he  then  induced  Eng- 
lish capitalists  to  organize  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  long-cherished  plans  for 
ocean  steam  navigation.  He  organ- 
ized in  London  the  first  company  to 
send  steamships  across  the  ocean.  The 
first  steam  packets  built  by  this  com- 
pany were  the  "British  Queen,"  in 
which  he  came  over  in  1837,  and  the 
"President,"  the  loss  of  which  at  sea, 
in  1844,  was  felt  as  such  a  disaster  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  It 
was  some  time  later  that  this  enter- 
prising man  purchased  a  plantation  in 
South  Carolina  and  began  the  culti- 
vation of  tea.  In  this  also  he  was  a 
pioneer. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  an  in- 
land county  of  Connecticut  should 
have  furnished  one  native  to  plan  and 
organize  a  company  to  span  the  conti- 
nent with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  another  native  to  plan  and  organ- 
ize an  international  company  to  cross 
the  ocean  with  steamships.  But  that 
is  the  way  with  Litchfield  County  na- 
tives. Is  there  anything  like  it  else- 
where? 

The  forges  and  foundries  in  Falls 
Village  in  Litchfield  County  not  only 
supphed  the  United  States' Navy  for 
many  years  with  shot  and  shell,  and 
heavy  anchors  and  chain  cahle^^Vs<^'^ 
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trained  Yankee  workmen  to  make 
weapons  of  war  and  implements  of 
peace  in  other  communities,  far  and 
near.  Thus  Oliver  Ames,  an  iron 
manufacturer  in  Falls  Villa^,  was  a 
brother  of  the  famous  Oakes  Ames, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  family  prom- 
inent in  the  quarrying  of  g^nite  in 
Quincy,  Massachusetts.  During  the 
Civil  War  Oliver  Ames  invented  and 
manufactured  heavy  cannon  of  iron 
rings  welded  one  on  another.  These 
guns,  with  their  great  range  and  heavy 
projectiles,  were  quite  an  advance  on 
the  ordnance  of  their  day.  And  after 
the  war  the  same  active  brains  and 
skilled  hands  were  ready  to  "beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks,"  and  to 
furnish  shovels  and  spades  and  axes 
and  adzes  to  meet  the  new  and  better 
conditions  in  the  community. 

Oliver  Wolcott,  bom  in  Windsor, 
moved  to  the  new  county  of  Litchfield 
about  1750.  There  he  held  important 
civil  and  military  positions.  This  Oli- 
ver Wolcott  was  a  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  for  ten  years. 

A  second  Oliver  Wolcott,  a  son  of 
the  former  and  a  native  of  Litchfield 
County,  succeeded  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton  as  United  States  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  he  was  again  in  that 
place  in  the  cabinets  of  Washington 
and  Adams.  He  refused  the  proffered 
place  as  the  head  of  the  first  United 
States  bank.  For  ten  years  he,  like 
his  father,  was  governor  of  the  State. 

Deacon  Benjamin  Sedgwick  of 
Cornwall  was  the  father  of  Theodore 
Sedg^vick  of  Massachusetts,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  after  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
a  United  States  Senator  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  was  speaker  of 
the  L^nited  States  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. The  latter  was  also  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts. A  daughter  of  his  was  the 
prominent  author.  Miss  Catherine  M. 
Sedgwick. 

The  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  of 
Litchfield  County,  was  for  many  years 


Controller  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. Whidiever  political  party  was  in 
power,  all  were  satisfied  to  have  him 
as  a  watch-guard  of  the  Treasunr. 
The  Hon.  S.  B.  St.  John,  of  Lttchfidd 
Count)',  was  superintendent  of  the 
banking  department;  John  A.  Collier, 
of  the  same  county,  was  Controller  of 
New  York  State,  as  again,  at  another 
time,  was  Gamaliel  H.  Barstow,  of  die 
same  county.  And  New  York  has  had 
national  prominence  as  a  financial  cen- 
ter. 

A  native  of  Woodbury  who  had  an 
international  reputation  was  Henry  S. 
Sanford.  He  was  educated  at  Wash- 
ington (now  Trinity)  College,  and  at 
the  University  of  Heidelberg.  He  was 
for  a  time  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Paris.  Later  he  was  minister  to  Bel- 
gium. He  was  a  member  of  die  Inter- 
national African  Association,  which 
founded  the  independent  State  of  the 
Congo.  Again,  he  founded  Sanford, 
Florida,  and  he  introduced  in  that  re- 
gion the  cultivation  of  the  lemon  and 
other  tropical  fruits.  He  published 
important  works  bearing  on  phases  of 
international  law. 

Judge  Nathan  Smith,  also  a  native 
of  Woodbury,  was  trained  in  the  fa- 
mous law  school  of  Judges  Reeve  and 
Gould.  As  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  he  took  an  active  part  in 
abolishing  slavery  in  Connectiait  and 
in  founding  the  public  school  system 
of  that  State,  which  was  in  advance  of 
other  states.  As  a  member  of  Con- 
gress he  assisted  in  ratifying  the  Jay 
treaty  with  Great  Britain.  Declining 
a  re-election  to  Congress,  he  went  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
his  State.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  fa- 
mous "Hartford  Convention'*  which 
opposed  the  second  war  with  England. 
"Peter  Parlev"  said  of  him,  in  his 
"Recollections,"  that  "Nathan  Smith 
was  regarded  in  Connecticut  as  one  of 
the  intellectual  giants  of  his  time." 
Gideon  H.  Hollister,  the  historian  of 
Connecticut,  speaks  of  him  as  "one 
whom  the  God  of  nations  chartered 
to  be  great  by  the  divine  prerogative 
of  genius." 
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Nathaniel  Smith,  a  brother  of  Na- 
than, born  in  the  same  town,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  same  law  school,  was  ac- 
tive in  forming  the  new  Constitution 
of  the  State  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  Charter  of  Charles  II.  He  was 
eminent  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  and  one  of  the  founders  and 
incorporators  of  Washington  (now 
Trinity)  College.  He  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  and  died  in 
that  office. 

Truman  Smith  of  that  county  was  a 
nephew  of  both  Nathan  and  Nathaniel. 
He  was  several  times  elected  to  Con- 
gress. He  was  later  a  United  States 
Senator.  So  was  his  ability  valued 
that  he  was  chairman  of  the  National 
Whig  Committee  when  General  Zach- 
ary  Taylor  was  elected  president. 
President  Taylor  offered  him  a  place 
in  his  Cabinet,  but  he  preferred  to  re- 
main in  the  Senate.  In  that  place  his 
influence  was  great.  Of  one  of  his 
speeches  in  the  Senate  Daniel  Webster 
said  publicly  that  it  was  "one  of  the 
clearest  and  strongest  demonstrations 
that  I  have  ever  heard  from  the  mouth 
of  man."  After  he  left  the  Senate, 
Truman  Smith  was  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

Yet  a  third  member  of  that  distin- 
g^iished  family  to  be  given  a  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  was  the  Hon. 
Perry  Smith.  And  that  the  eminence 
of  the  family  is  not  alone  in  former 
generations  is  evidenced  by  its  mem- 
bers still  remaining.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Cornelius  Bishop  Smith  was  for  years 
rector  of  St.  James'  church  in  New 
York  City.  Alexander  Madcay  Smith, 
a  younger  brother  of  the  latter,  and  a 
grandson  of  Nathan  Smith,  having 
held  important  rectorships  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Washington,  and  de- 
clined the  position  of  bishop-coadjutor 
of  Kansas,  is  now  bishop-coadjutor  of 
the  great  diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  how 
many  Litchfield  Countv  families  went 
out  from  that  home  center  to  have 
marked  influence  in  other  and  wider 
fields.  Thus  with  Dr.  John  Pierpont 
of  Litchfield,  whose  grandson,  as  al- 


ready noted,  is  perhaps  the  foremost 
financier  of  the  world  today. 

The  Rev.  Ashbel  Baldwin  of  the 
same  county  town  was  the  first  Epis- 
copal clergyman  ordained  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  was  ordained  in  Mid- 
dleton,  in  1785,  by  Bishop  Seabury  of 
Connecticut,  who  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can bishop.  Mr.  Baldwin's  first  pas- 
toral charge  was  St.  Michael's  church 
in  Litchfield  —  the  town  where  were 
born  also  Horace  Bushnell,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  John  Pierpont  and 
Charles  Wadsworth. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hermon  G.  Batterson, 
a  native  of  this  county,  born  of  a  Bap- 
tist family,  became  a  prominent  and 
useful  clerg^'man  in  the  Episcopal 
church.  He  and  I  were  brought  to 
Christ  at  the  same  time  in  Hartford, 
in  the  winter  of  185 1-2.  He  was  then 
in  a  jewelry  establishment  while  I  was 
a  clerk  in  a  railroad  office.  He  became 
an  Episcopal  missionary  in  Texas.  He 
and  I  were  on  the  "stump"  together 
for  John  C.  Fremont  in  1856.  Later 
he  did  missionary  work  in  Minnesota. 
He  became  rector  of  St.  Clement's 
church  in  Philadelphia  and  again  of 
the  Church  of  the  Annunciation  in  the 
same  city.  For  a  time  he  was  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books  of  hvmns  and  carols;  also 
of  a  history  of  "The  American  Epis- 
copate," which  had  a  large  circulation. 

Colonel  Adonijah  Strong  of  Salis- 
bury was  a  lawyer  of  prominence  in 
his  generation.  He  had  four  sons,  of 
whom  two  were  clergymen  and  two 
were  lawyers.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Strong,  was  the  father  of  the 
Hon.  William  Strong  of  Pennsylvania, 
—  an  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Judge 
Samuel  S.  Phelps,  bom  in  Litchfield, 
was  the  son  of  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier, and  he  saw  service  in  the  War  of 
1812.  Moving  to  Vermont,  he  was 
chosen  twice  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. His  son,  Edward  J.  Phelps,  was 
Professor  of  Law  at  Yale  University, 
and  was  appointed  by  President  Qeve- 
land  our  minister  to  England. 
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David  Sherman  Boardman,  born  in 
New  Milford  took  very  high  rank 
even  among  Litchfield  County  lawyers. 
He  was  for  some  years  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut 
He  was  known  as  the  friend  of  the 
poet  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  and  of  the 
poet's  father. 

Elijah  Boardman,  a  native  of  the 
same  town  as  before  named,  was  in 
mercantile  pursuits  instead  of  the  law. 
But  he  showed  such  ability  that  he 
was,  in  1821,  chosen  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Connecticut  had  occasion  to  call  men 
from  Litchfield  County  to  fill  her  high- 
est places  of  honor  or  responsibility. 
Several  of  these  have  been  already 
named,  like  the  second  Governor  Oli- 
ver Wolcott  and  Governor  Henry  But- 
ton. Governor  John  Cotton  Smith  of 
this  county  had  a  national  reputation 
as  president  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  Governor  Origen  S.  Sey- 
mour had  been  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  later  was  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State.  Governor  Alexan- 
der H.  Holley,  of  the  iron-producing 
region  of  the  State,  had  a  son  of  na- 
tional prominence  as  a  distinguished 
engineer  and  metallurgist  Charles  B. 
Andrews  of  Litchfield  was  Governor 
before  he  was  Chief  Justice.  Gover- 
nor Abiram  Chamberlain  of  Cole- 
brook,  inaugurated  in  1903,  still  keeps 
up  the  line.  At  least  five  of  the  Chief 
Justices  of  the  State  were  from  that 
rural  county. 

The  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers  of  Litchfield 
was  a  lawyer  of  extensive  practice. 
At  single  terms  of  the  court  he  was 
known  to  have  as  many  as  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cases  in  his  hands,  and 
he  was  very  thorough  in  his  work  as 
a  lawyer.  He  was  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  the  School  Fund  of  the  State. 
As  this  fund  was  the  largest  of  any 
state  in  the  Union,  the  position  was  one 
of  great  responsibility.  Yet  so  well 
did  he  fill  his  office,  that,  with  all  the 
changes  of  political  parties,  he  retain- 
ed his  place  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  centurv. 


The  Hon.  RcM^er  H.  Mills  of  New 
Hartford  was  for  years  the  valued 
Secretary  of  State;  the  Hon.  Atnjah 
Catlin  of  Harwinton,  was  long  the 
Controller  of  the  State;  and  the  Hoo. 
Robbins  Battell  of  Norfolk  was  Con- 
troller until  he  declined  to  serve  lon- 
ger. 

A  brother  of  President  Jeremiah 
Day  of  Yale  College,  also  a  native  of 
this  county,  was  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Day,  who  was  for  man^  years  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Connecticut  A  sinqde 
fact  used  to  be  told  of  him  as  showing 
the  public  confidence  in  him,  and  the 
general  feeling  that  the  man  and  the 
office  belonged  together.  In  early  dm 
the  candidate  for  different  State  offi- 
cers were  voted  for  separately,  and  not 
on  one  printed  ballot,  as  now.  The 
people  assembled  in  town  meeting, 
and  the  moderator  called  for  votes  for 
the  man  whom  they  would  have  as 
Governor,  and  so  on  down  the  list 
The  vote  for  one  officer  was  announ- 
ced before  the  next  man  was  voted  for. 
But  is  was  said  that  so  identified  was 
Thomas  Day  with  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  that,  in  many  of  the 
towns,  the  moderator  of  the  town 
meeting  would  call  out  on  election  day, 
when  the  time  came  for  voting  for 
Secretary  of  State: 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  you  will 
come  forward  and  deposit  your  votes 
for  the  Hon.  Thomas  Day  for  Secre- 
tary of  State."  No  one  thought  of  an 
alternative. 

The  county  town  of  Litchfield,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  sent  out  Dr.  Hor- 
ace Bushnell,  one  of  the  greatest  think- 
ers of  the  century,  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
preachers  of  his  generation;  also  Dr. 
John  Pierpont,  a  poet  and  preacher  of 
mark  in  all  New  England.  Dr. 
Charles  Wadsworth,  a  native  of  that 
town,  was  perhaps  the  most  popular 
and  distinguished  Presbyterian  preach- 
er ever  settled  in  Philadelphia.  So 
widely  did  his  reputation  extend  that 
he  was  called  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  was  as  popular  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  he  had  been  before  on  the  Atlantic . 
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Dr.  Thomas  Robbins,  a  native  of 
Norfolk,  dergj'man,  historian,  anti- 
quarian, and  author,  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  for  years  the  librarian 
of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 
To  this  he  gave  his  valuable  historical 
library.  He  was  one  of  the  last  men 
in  the  State  to  retain  the  knee  breeches 
as  his  ordinary  dress.  In  his  quaint 
appearance,  as  he  moved  among  the 
many  relics  of  early  New  England 
preserved  in  the  Wadsworth  Athe- 
neum,  he  seemed  like  one  of  the  an- 
cestors returned  to  observe  old  times 
and  new. 

While  this  sketch  of  Litchfield 
County  was  in  course  of  preparation, 
a  well-known  clergyman  of  that  coun- 
ty was  buried  in  the  town  of  which 
General  John  Sedgwick  and  others  al- 
ready mentioned  were  natives.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Scoville,  of  a  family 
known  for  generations  in  that  county, 
was  bom  not  many  miles  from  the 
birthplace  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
After  graduation  from  Yale,  he  mar- 
ried the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Beecher. 
One  son  of  his  married  a  daughter  of 
General  Armstrong,  and  is  a  teacher 
in  Hampton  Institute.  Another  son 
married  my  youngest  daughter,  and  is 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer.  Mr.  Scoville's 
two  daughters  have  been  mentioned 
as  carrying  on  a  prominent  young  la- 
dies' seminary  in  Stamford,  Connec- 
ticut. When  he  had  filled  several 
prominent  pastorates,  he  was  called  to 
be  assistant  pastor  of  Plymouth 
church,  Brooklyn,  so  well  known  as 
the  pulpit  of  Mr.  Beecher.  Having 
passed  away  while  in  that  position, 


he  sleeps  with  his  fathers  in  West 
Cornwall. 

Hart  Lyman,  a  native  of  Plymouth 
in  this  county,  was  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  the  editorial  force 
of  the  Neiv  York  Tribune,  Joshua  S. 
Silsbee,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Litch- 
field, became  prominent  as  an  actor, 
although  you  would  not  expect  a  hill 
town  of  New  England  to  furnish  orna- 
ments to  that  profession.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in 
Natchez,  Mississippi,  in  1837.  A  few 
years  later  he  appeared  in  the  Walnut 
Street  Theater,  Philadelphia.  He  was 
the  first  comedian  who  introduced 
Yankee  characters  on  the  stage  to  an 
English  audience.  His  opening  was 
at  the  Adelphi  Theater,  in  London,  in 
his  favorite  character,  "Jonathan 
Ploughboy."  The  famous  play,  "Our 
American  Cousin,"  was  originally 
written  for  him  although  he  never 
played  it.  Returning  to  this  country, 
he  died  in  San  Francisco  in  1855. 
There  are  few  departments  of  human 
activity  in  which  Litchfield  County  has 
not  had  its  representatives. 

This  sketch  of  Litchfield  County 
makes  no  claim  to  completeness.  It 
simply  suggests  what  rich  stores  of 
information  are  available  for  one  who 
does  attempt  a  complete  record.  It 
was  said  by  an  exceptionally  well-in- 
formed historian,  half  a  century  ago, 
at  the  centennial  celebration  of  Litdh- 
field  County,  that  no  other  county  in 
the  United  States  could  furnish  such  a 
history.  Can  this  statement  be  ques- 
tioned ? 


BETROTHAL  CAKES.  NOW  BEING  RE-INTRODUCED  IN  ENGLAND.  ARE 
NO  NEW  THING  HERE.  WHEN  JEREMIAS  VAN  RENSSELAER  WAS 
BETROTHED  TO  MARIA  VAN  CORTLANDT.  A  HUGE  CAKE  WAS  SENT 
PROM  HOLLAND  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  NOTABLE  EVENT.  AND  IT  WAS 
FIVE  MONTHS  IN  ARRIVING.  A  PIECE  OP  THIS  CAKE  HANDED  DOWN 
PROM  GENERATION  TO  GENERATION  WAS  SAID  TO  HAVE  BEEN  IN 
EXISTENCE  IN  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  TEN 
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DR.  ABNER  JOHNSON,  A  DRUGGIST  IN  WATER- 
BURY  IN  1770 — HIS  NEAREST  COMPETITOR  WAS 
IN  NEW  HAVEN — EARLY  PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  THE 
FAMOUS    MITHRIDATE,    AN    ANTIDOTE   FOR   POISON 
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Mr.  KlagslMuy  has  made  M^Mml  importaat  oontribatioiis  to  Cooaecdcnt  hbtoricAl  litenUitra.    AH  of  hk  wtitiags 
•re  th«  retolt  of  •xttnsivo  invoaUgatioot  iato  oatioddon  fields.    Hb  rcatarehw  havo  covared  aaay  yaan 
which  he  has  gained  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  deTelopmeat  of  Tariotts  phasee  of  life  in  Coanecticnt.  flsa&f 
oflkial  reUtiooahip  with  them.     In  the  preeeat  article  he  entertaiaiagljr  deacrihee  the  ose,  and  poaeiblf  1 
drugs  in  the  early  days  of  the  nation— Eoiroa 


by 
•f 


I  HAVE  in  my  possession  a  vase 
of  coarse,  brownish-white,  glazed 
ware,  of  English  make,  perhaps 
of  the  Lowestoft  ware,  but  it  has 
no  mark.  It  has  a  coarse  blue  figure 
of  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
"Angel  of  Health,"  and  underneath, 
contains  within  a  scroll  the  word 
MITHRID,  in  slender  capitals  an  inch 
in  height.  The  vase  is-7j4  inches 
high,  measures  35^  inches  in  diameter 
across  the  top,  3^  inches  in  the  neck, 
5}i  inches  through  the  largest  part, 
^yi  inches  across  the  smallest  part, 
near  the  foot,  and  4  inches  at  the  foot 
It  is  what  was  formerly  known,  and 
perhaps  still  is  in  drug  stores,  as  a 
"gallipot." 

It  was  the  property  of  Dr.  Abner 
Johnson,  a  native  of  Wallingford,  who 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1759,  studied  the- 
ology and  preached  several  years  at 
intervals  in  various  places.  Then,  his 
health  not  being  equal  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  he  settled  in  Waterbury 
as  a  druggist  and  apothecary  in  1770. 
His  nearest  drug^st  neighbor  was  in 
New  Haven.    He  soon  became  one  of 


the  leading  citizens  of  the  town,  hold- 
ing the  offices  of  Town  Qerk  and 
Town  Treasurer. 

In  1780  he  asked  permission  from 
Legislature  to  transport  to  Boston  a 
ton  of  wheat  flour  and  three  barrels  of 
pork,  to  procure  medicines  that  could 
not  be  otherwise  obtained.  Canning 
provisions  out  of  the  State  was  at  that 
time  forbidden  by  law.  The  Legisla- 
ture remained  firm  and  did  not  3rield 
to  the  doctor's  request,  probably  think- 
ing that  he  would  contrive  to  get  the 
medicines  in  some  other  way,  which 
presumably  he  did,  and  that  it  was 
better  not  to  open  the  gate. 

Dr.  Johnson  must  have  had  some 
experience  as  a  druggist,  although  it 
does  not  appear  when  or  where  he  ob- 
tained it,  for  he  distilled  essential  oils 
and  manufactured  many  medicines 
which  must  have  required  chemical 
knowledge  and  experience  in  manipu- 
lation. 

One  of  the  playthings  of  my  child- 
hood was  the  remnant  of  the  old  still. 
The  worm  was  an  inch  pipe  made  of 
soldered  tin,  and  instead  of  being  bent 
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was  in  straight  sections,  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  like  this : 

WVVNA/ 

This  is  the  only  part  that  I  distinctly 
remember  and  I  do  not  know  precisely 
how  it  was  attached  to  the  boiler  or 
whether  it  passed  through  the  cooler 
in  a  perpendicular  or  horizontal  posi- 
tion. I  imagine,  however,  that  it  was 
perpendicular. 

In  1773,  Dr.  Johnson  married  Lydia 
Bunnell  of  Cheshire.  She  was  indeed 
a  help-meet  for  him,  and  apparently 
became  quite  as  much  of  a  pharmacist 
as  himself,  for  later  he  developed  hy- 
pochondria, and  she  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness whenever  he  was  indisposed,  with 
apparently  entire  success. 

So  much  for  the  doctor,  his  wife, 
and  drug  shop ;  now  for  the  jar  and 
its  contents. 

"Mithrid,"  stands  for  Mithridates, 
and  the  most  celebrated  person  of  that 
name  was  Mithridates  VI,  king  of 
Portus,  who  flourished  from  135  to 
63  B.  C.  He  was  believed  to  have 
concocted  a  sovereign  remedy  for  poi- 
sons, which  were  in  those  times  among 
the  most  inconvenient  enemies  of 
kings,  and  by  means  of  this  remedy  he 
protected  himself  against  that  particu- 
lar form  of  danger,  until,  not  having 
been  in  all  respects  as  fortunate  as  he 
desired,  he  finally  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life  by  the  same  convenient  meth- 
od which  he  had  heretofore  spent  so 
much  ingenuity  m  avoiding.  Or,  as 
one  account  has  it,  not  being  wholly 
successful,  he  employed  a  soldier  to 
finish  the  job. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  sort  of 
medicine  Dr.  Johnson  kept  in  this 
vase,  but  in  a  copy  of  the  Edinburg 
Dispensatory  for  1794,  which  is  co- 
temporary  with  the  doctor,  I  find  the 
following  formula  for  "Mithridate." 
It  distinctly  says,  however,  that  it 
gives  the  formula  as  a  curiosity,  "to 
show  to  what  extent  the  introduction 
of  a  great  variety  of  compounds  had 
at  one  time  proceeded."    It  was  evi- 


dently a  charge  of  fine  shot  intended 
to  scatter  and  hit  anything  within 
range  of  either  barrel.  It  contains  42 
ingredients.  The  Theriaca  Andro- 
machi,  which  is  of  the  same  general 
character,  has  61,  but  as  it  does  not 
bear  the  name  of  my  vase,  it  has  no 
business  here. 

MITHRIDATUM, 

five  CONFECTIO  DEMOCRATIS 

Mithridate,  or  the  confection  of 

Democrates. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fourteen  drachms; 
'   Myrrh,  eleven  drachms ; 

Agaric, 

Indian  nard, 

Ginger, 

Saffron, 

Seeds  of  mithridate  mustard. 

Frankincense, 

Chio  turpentine,  each  ten  drachms; 

Camel's  hay, 

Costus,  or  in  its  stead  Zedoary, 

Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  stead.  Mace, 

Stechas, 

Long  pepper, 

Hartwort  seeds, 

Hypocistis, 

Storax,  strained, 

Opoponax, 

Galbanum,  strained, 

Opobalsam,  or  in  its  stead,  express- 
ed oil  of  nutmegs, 

Russian  castor,  each  one  ounce ; 

Foley  mountain, 

Scordium, 

Carpobalsam,  or  in  its  stead,  Cu- 
bebs. 

White  pepper, 

Candy  carrot  seed. 

Bdellium,     strained,     each     seven 
drachms ; 

Celtic  nard. 

Gentian  root, 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Red  roses, 

Macedonian  parsley  seed. 

Lesser  Cardamon  seeds,  husked, 

Sweet  fennel  seed, 

Gum  Arabic, 

Opium,  strained,  each  five  drachms  ; 

Calamus  aroxtiatica<&> 
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Wild  valerian  root. 

Aniseed, 

Sagapenum,  strained,  each  three 
draduns; 

Meum  athamanticum, 

St  John's  wort, 

Acacia,  or  in  its  stead.  Terra  Japo- 
nica. 

Bellies  of  skinks,  each  two  drachms 
and  a  half ; 

Clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight  of 
all  the  other  ingredients. 

Warm  the  honey,  and  mix  with  it 
the  opium  dissolved  in  wine ;  melt  the 
storax,  galbanum,  turpentine,  and  opo- 
balsam  (or  expressed  oil  of  nutmeg) 
together  in  another  vessel,  continually 
stirring  them  about,  to  prevent  their 
burning;  with  these  so  melted,  mix 
the  hot  honey,  at  first  by  spoonfuls, 
and  afterwards  in  larger  quantities  at  a 
time ;  when  the  whole  is  grown  almost 
cold,  add  by  degrees  the  other  spices 
reduced  into  powder. 

NoTB  —  At  many  of  these  ingredients  trc  little 
known,  the  following  description  is  added  of  those 
most  rare. 

THERIACA.  from  "Their/'  a  wUd  hcnst;  sup- 
posed to  be  a  remedy  for  the  bites  of  snakes  and 
other  beasts. 

Agaric,  polyponu  oMcionaUt,  a  fungus  growing 
on  the  bark  of  certain  trees. 

Nard,  spikenard. 

Mithridatc  mustard,  a  land  of  small  cress. 

Camel's  hay,  hay  made  from  a  fra^pmt  grass 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia,  including  several 
species  of  andropogon. 

Costus,  an  E!ast  Indian  medicine,  the  root  of 
saussurea  latpa,  a  plant  of  Cashmere;  the  root  is 
pungent  and  aromatic,  resembling  oms  root. 

Zedoary,  (its  alternate,)  is  an  East  Indian  drUg 
with  a  flavor  of  camphor  and  a  taste  of  ginger. 

Stechas,  a  small  Arabian  plant  resemoling  lav- 
ender,  sometimes  called  French  lavender. 

Ilypodstis^  the  juice  of  the  Cytanies  kypoeistes, 
expressed  while  the  plant  is  green;  it  is  astringent. 

Storax,  strained;  this  is  a  gummy  product  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  is- 
land of  Colras  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  obtained  by 
boilinff  in  water.  It  is  marked  in  the  Di^iensatory 
Liquid-cmbra  Styraciflua,  which  is  the  botanical 
name  for  our  sweet  gum  tree,  growing  in  Virginia, 
and  sometimes  as  far  north  as  Long  Iriand. 
Whether  the  sweet  gum  has  these  properties  I 
cannot  say. 

Opoponax,  the  concrete  gummy  rennous  juice 
of  the  Partinaca  Opotcnax,  an  umbilliferous  plant 
growing  spontaneously  in  Turkey  and  the  East 
Indies. 

Galbanum,  the  concrete  juice  of  the  African 
plant,  Bubon  Galbanum. 

Opo  Balsam,  juice  of  the  balsam  tree. 

Russian  Castor,  castor  from  the  Russian  bea- 
ver, supposed  to  be  the  best 

Foley  Mountain,  an  aromatic  plant  with  g^- 
cous  leaves. 

Scordium,   Tesicrium  Scordimm.   a  small   hairy 

Elant  of  bitter  taste  and  disagreeable  smell,  grow- 
ig  wild  in  some  parts  of  En|iand. 
Carpobalsam,  fruit  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead  tree. 
Candy  carrot,  seed  of  the  Athamante  Cretenris. 


BddUi 


jnic^  brooiu  froa  the  East. 
Celtsc  uid,  VaUnamm  Ctkkm. 
Dittany  of  CrIc,  a  variety  of 


BcUks  of  Skinhs;  skiiik»  a 
commoo  in  Asia  and  Africa. 


The  Edinburg  Dispensatory  tdls  us 
that: 

"The  Theriaca  is  a  reformation  (  ?) 
of  the  Mithridate  made  by  Androma- 
chius,  physician  to  Nero,  and  let  us 
hope  that  he  gave  Nero  frequent  doses 
of  it,  althou^  it  is  possible  that  such 
a  concoction,  instead  of  beings  a  just 
punishment  for  cruelty,  may  have  been 
an  incitement  to  it  The  Mithridate 
itself  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pod- 
tus.  If  a  man  took  a  good  dose  of  it 
in  the  morning  he  was  supposed  to  be 
safe  from  pois<ni  all  the  rest  of  that 
day.  A  memento  of  it  is  preserved 
in  the  Modem  United  States  Dispen- 
satory (Wood  &  Bache,  Ed.  1849,  P* 
894)  under  the  title  "Confectio  Opii,"^ 
of  which  it  says,  'this  confection  is  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  those  ex- 
ceedingly complex  and  unscientific 
preparations  which  were  formerly 
known  under  the  name  of  'theraicum' 
and  'mithridate/  and  which  have  been 
expelled  from  modem  pharmacy.  .  . 
The  preparation  is  a  combination  of 
opium  with  spices,  which  render  it 
more  stimulant  and  more  grateful  to 
a  debilitated  stomach.* " 

This  preparation  of  Wood  &  Bache 
contains  three  ingredients.  Two  other 
formulas  are  given,  one  having  six 
ingredients  and  the  other  four.  In  the 
practice  of  today  probably  none  of 
them  are  used,  although  the  "elixir 
proprietatis/'  or  paregoric,  which  was 
such  a  popular  medicine  forty  years 
ago,  seems  to  have  substantially  the 
same  character  and  to  add  the  virtues 
of  camphor,  which  were  then,  at  leasts 
supposed  to  be  considerable. 

To  the  modem  mind  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  mixture  which  could  fairly 
be  considered  either  a  poison  or  an  an- 
tidote for  poisons,  and  it  is  only  in  re- 
lation to  poisons  that  Mithridates  is 
known  to  the  medical  world,  or  could 
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be.  It  has  seemed  possible,  though  I 
confess  not  very  probable,  that  there 
may  have  been  a  doctor  somewhere  in 
the  middle  ages  whose  name  was 
Mithridates,  and  who  invented  the 
mixture  which  for  that  reason  took 
his  name.  We  find  this  bit  of  history 
in  the  names  of  certain  modern  medi- 
cines, such  as  "Dover's  powders, 
'"Tully's  powders,"  "Warner's  elixir, 
and  sundry  others.  I  see  that  the  Cen- 
tury dictionary  gives  Mithridates  as 
its  godfather,  and  supposes  it  to  have 
been  an  antidote  for  poisons.  The 
opium  would  certainly  be  an  antidote 
for  pain  of  any  kind,  but  neither  that 
nor  any  of  the  other  ingredients  seem 
specifically  indicated  as  antidotes  for 
poison.  If  one  had  a  line  of  pharma- 
copoeias running  back  through  the 
middle  ages,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
trace  the  history  of  this  heterogeneous 
composite. 

Per  contra,  there  is  some  negative 
evidence  that  the  age  of  this  mixture 
may  not  be  quite  so  great  as  intimated, 
still,  like  all  negative  evidence,  it  is 
not  wholly  satisfactory. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  a  short 
distance  south  of  Naples,  there  is  a 
place  called  Salemum  or  Salerno, 
where,  for  a  thousand  years  or  more, 
there  flourished  a  famous  medical 
school,  where  was  supposed  to  be  col- 
lected all  the  medical  wisdom  of  the 
world.  This  thousand  years  extended, 
roughly  speaking,  from  800  to  1800, 
but  it  was  during  the  first  two-thirds 
of  this  period  that  the  school  was  held 
in  greatest  repute. 

About  the  year  1096,  Robert,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  and  second  son  of  Wil- 
liam of  England  (the  Conqueror),  re- 
ceived, at  the  seige  of  Jerusalem,  a 
severe  wound  in  the  arm  from  a  poi- 
soned arrow,  which  assumed  a  fistu- 
lous character.  On  his  way  home  he 
stopped  at  Salemum  to  have  the 
wound  healed.  The  physicians  were 
of  opinion  that  no  relief  could  be  ob- 


tained until  the  poison  had  been  elimi- 
nated by  suction.  The  opinion  seems 
to  have  been  that  whoever  should  suck 
the  wound  would  run  great  risk  of  im- 
bibing the  poison  and  Robert  was  un- 
willing to  ask  any  one  to  make  the 
sacrifice.  His  wife,  however,  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  while  he 
was  asleep  she  sucked  the  wound  so 
successfully  that  it  was  healed.  It  is 
not  recounted  that  she  suffered  at  all 
thereby.  Before  he  left  Salernum,  the 
faculty  had  drawn  up  for  his  use,  in 
mediaeval  latin  poetry,  a  work  called 
the  "Code  of  Salernum,"  being  full  in- 
structions for  the  preservation  of 
health  under  all  circumstances.  This 
book  had  a  wonderful  popularity,  was 
translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages  and  was  regarded  as  a  med- 
ical vade  mecum  for  several  hundred 
years.  In  1870,  Dr.  John  Ordronaux, 
LL.  D.,  professor  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence in  New  York,  published  a  trans- 
lation of  this  book  in  English  metre 
with  copious  notes.  In  this  book  I 
find  not  a  word  about  Mithridates,  and 
under  the  head  of  "Antidotes  to  Poi- 
sons," only  this : 

"The  radish,  pear,  theraic,  garlic,  rue, 
All  potent  poisons  will  at  once  undo." 

But  I  find  nothing  whatever  about 
any  form  of  opium  or  any  use  of  pop- 
pies. Just  what  IS  meant  by  the  word 
"theraic,"  here,  does  not  appear.  From 
the  connection  it  could  hardly  be  this 
mixture  which  is  given  in  the  Dispen- 
satory, 

Several  reasons  might  be  suggested 
for  the  non-appearance  of  Mithridates. 
One  is  that  the  doctors  of  Salemum 
had  too  much  sense;  another  is  that 
the  formula  was  so  long  that  it  took 
too  much  time  to  write  it  out  How- 
ever, any  one  can  furnish  his  own  rea- 
son pro  or  con,  and  we  can  only  pre- 
sent the  subject  as  we  find  it 

Moral:  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
we  were  not  bom  in  the  middle  ages  I 


GREATEST    REAL    ESTATE    TRANSACTION 
EVER    RECORDED    IN    HISTORY 


JOHN  LED  YARD,  BORN  IN  GROTON,  CONNECTICUT,  IN 
1 75 1,  ORIGINATOR  OF  IDEA  FOR  GOVERNMENT  TO 
GAIN  CONTROL  OF  TERRITORY  BETWEEN  MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER  AND  PACIFIC  OCEAN  —  STARTED  FROM  PARIS 
VIA     RUSSIA  —  WAS     ARRESTED     AND     DIED     IN     EGYPT 


BY 

JUDGE   L.  E.   MUNSON 

APPOINTID  BY  PRISIDIICT  LUfCOLN  AS  UNITED  STATES  JUDOB  IN  MONTANA 

Jadge  If  onaoo,  haTias  attaiiMd  the  age  Unit  aad  mom  rttirtd  tnm  the  beach,  b  darodac  mach  of  hia  ta 
Uatorical  raaoarch.  Hb  long  Ufa  ia  goTcraflMat  atnrica  aad  hia  wida  aoqoaiataace  ia  dipkwnatk  drdaa  baa  givaa 
him  a  faadof  luowiadga,  which  hia  jodidal  miad  pgeeeati  ia  ooadae  fona.  Hb  raoaat  aiticlaa  ia  Tas  Commbcticot 
Maoazimb,  OB  tha  ooaipafrndra  qvalitiM  of  JaSartoa  aad  Liaeola,  waia  acoapcad  as  wridaga  of  panaaaaat  raoord. 
Daslag  tha  latt  few  waaka  ha  haabaaa  aditiag  aad  rewritiag  aiatarial  whk^  ha  gatharad  soom  fifteaa  yaam^la 
ragatd  to  tiM  Loaiaiaaa  PnrchaM.  It  b  appropriata  that  at  thb  tiaia,  wlMa  Coaaecticat  b  gaiaiag  a  fnwt  p  nail  Inn  la 
tiM  laak  af  etataaat  tiM  Looiaiaaa  Bxpoaltiaa,  Jadga  MoaMa  pgeeeati  liistarlcal  pcoof  that  a  Coaaecticat  aiaa  raallj 
origiaatad  the  idea  of  goTenuaaatcoatrol  of  tlibvaat  territory,  iir^  Joha  Marehatl  Hokombeeetabliehed  tha  taot,  la 
the  pfocediag  inae  of  Thb  ComiBcncuT  Maoaiimb,  that  Coaaecticat  araet  be  ghrea  aatioaal  recogaitloa  aa  Tha 
Birthplaoe  of  AaMricaa  Deaiociacy.  Jadga  Maaeoa  givea  caaTiadag  avideaoe  that  Coaaecticat  prodacad  tha  etigi^ 
aator  of  the  plaa  to  opea  op  the  giaat  territory,  the  parchaee  of  whk^^  ia  bter  jeare,  b  aow  belag  calAiafead  at  St. 
Xxmia.    Jadga  Maoaoa  itataa  that  a  eiadlar  aigoaMat  waa  at  oae  time  preeeatad  by  him  ia  the  YmI^  Xi 

THE  Louisiana  Purchase  was  the 
greatest  real   estate  transac- 
tion ever  recorded  in  history. 
Much      historical      influence 
leading  up  to  the  negotiations  and  ac- 

?uisition  of  this  territory  was  due  to  a 
Connecticut  man,  John  Ledyard,  bom 
in  Groton,  in  this  State,  in  1751.  He 
entered  Dartmouth  College  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  to  prepare  himself  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Indians.  He 
left  college  at  the  close  of  the  first 
year,  shipped  as  a  sailor  to  Gibraltar, 
there  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  Obtaining 
his  discharge,  he  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  in  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific  in 
1776.  He  revisited  Connecticut  in 
1782,  but  neither  the  quiet  old  town  of 
Groton  or  the  State  possessed  attrac- 
tions for  him.  His  restless  spirit 
chafed  with  the  love  of  adventure. 
He  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  and  went  to 
Paris  to  persuade  a  mercantile  firm 
there  to  enter  into  the  fur  trade  on  the 


west  coast  of  America,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  river. 

While  in  Paris,  in  1787,  he  had  fre- 
quent interviews  with  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, one  of  the  three  Commissioners 
sent  by  Congress  to  Paris  with  treaty- 
making  powers  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. His  conversation  was  upon  the 
subject  and  desirability  of  this  govern- 
ment acquiring  possession  and  control 
of  the  territory  between  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 

So  firmly  was  the  frontier  guarded 
against  incursions  into  it  from  our 
side,  that  Jefferson  says  he  proposed 
to  Ledyard  to  go  by  way  of  Kam- 
skatska,  cross  over  in  some  Russian 
vessel  to  Nootka  Sound,  fall  down 
into  the  latitude  of  Missouri,  and  then 
penetrate  through  to  the  United 
States. 

Jefferson  says:  "Ledyard  eagerly 
seized  the  idea,  and  only  asked  to  be 
assured  of  the  permission  of  the  Ru&- 
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sian  government  to  the  undertaking." 
Jefferson  interested  himself  in  obtain- 
ing that  permission,  and  Ledyard 
started  with  a  passport  obtained 
through  Jefferson's  agency  for  that 
purpose. 

At  200  miles  from  Kamskatska, 
Ledyard  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and 
arrested  by  an  officer  of  the  Empress, 
who  had  changed  her  mind,  forbid- 
ding him  to  proceed.  He  was  put  into 
a  close  carriage,  and  conveyed  back 
without  stopping  day  or  night,  till  they 
reached  Poland,  where  he  was  left 
with  a  warning  not  to  return,  and  his 
undertaking  was  abandoned.  Cha- 
grined at  the  disappointment,  he  re- 
solved upon,  and  afterwards  under- 
took, a  journey  into  Egypt,  but  with 
health  shattered  by  fatigue  and  ex- 
posure, he  died  at  Cairo  on  the  way, 
January  17th,  1789. 

So  interested  had  Jefferson  become 
through  his  interviews  with  Ledyard, 
as  to  the  desirability  of  our  govern- 
ment acquiring  this  territory,  that  in 
1792  he  proposed  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  to  start  a  sub- 
scription and  engage  some  competent 
persons  to  explore  this  region  by  as- 
cending the  Missouri  river.  This  was 
done.  Captain  Lewis  and  a  French 
botanist  were  selected  for  the  under- 
taking. They  started,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  they 
were  overtaken  by  an  order  from  the 
Minister  of  France  to  the  French  bot- 
anist, to  relinquish  the  expedition  and 
it  was  given  up. 

But  Jefferson  never  lost  sight  of  the 
Star  of  Empire  which  seemed  to  him 
to  hang  over  the  region  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  his  sleepless  eye 
watched  with  jealous  care  all  the 
movements  in  reference,  not  only  to 
Spanish  possessions  stretching  west- 
ward from  the  east  coast  of  Florida 
to  the  Mississippi  river,  but  also  he 
had  longing  desires  to  extend  our  do- 
main west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Jefferson,  coming  to  the  Presidency 
March  4th,  1801,  selected  Captain 
Lewis  to  be  his  private  secretary.  On 
the   30th   of  April,    1803,   Jefferson, 


through  his  accredited  agents  and 
ministers,  bought  of  the  French  nation 
a  large  farm,  and  his  practical  eye  se- 
lected these  two  young  men,  Lewis 
and  Clark,  to  look  it  over.  His  in- 
structions were  very  explicit,  to  exam- 
ine minutely  into  the  condition,  tradi- 
tions, and  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  country,  its  rivers,  moun- 
tains, temperature,  animals,  minerals, 
and  vegetable  products,  and  to  make 
report  of  their  doings  and  findings  to 
Congress. 

A  herculean  task  was  before  them ; 
but  these  brave  men  comprehended  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and 
entered  upon  their  work  with  heroic 
zeal  and  patriotic  purpose. 

Lewis  was  the  scientific  and  Clark 
the  military  director  of  the  expedition, 
both  by  fitness  and  common  consent, 
but  Lewis  was  senior  officer,  to  whom 
instructions  were  committed. 

Capt.  Merriweather  Lewis  was  bom 
in  Virginia,  August  17th,  1774.  He 
enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  troops 
called  out  to  suppress  the  Whisky  In- 
surrection in  Pennsylvania  in  1795, 
and  became  Captain  in  1800.  Capt. 
William  Qark  was  bom  in  Virginia, 
August  1st,  1770.  He  entered  the 
army  as  a  private,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, and  spent  six  or  seven  years  in 
active  service,  engaged  in  a  crusading 
warfare  against  the  Indians.  He  was 
made  Lieutenant  March  7th,  1792,  be- 
came Quartermaster  in  1793,  and  serv- 
ed till  1796,  when  he  resigned. 

One  hundred  years  ago  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  where  St. 
Louis  now  stands,  with  its  mammoth 
storehouses,  magnificent  public  build- 
ings, and  half  a  million  of  inhabitants 
—  then  a  mere  trading  post,  with  a 
little  cluster  of  log  cabins  and  cheap 
houses  to  shelter  the  traders  from  the 
heat  of  summer  and  driving  winds  of 
winter  —  was  seen  a  party  of  thirty 
persons,  under  the  direction  of  Lewis 
and  Qark,  constructing  three  crude 
^t-bottom  boats,  one  of  twenty-two, 
one  of  seven,  and  one  of  six  oars,  in 
which,  with  their  supplies,  they  were 
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to  ascend  and  explore  the  Missouri 
river,  and  all  the  vast  unknown  region 
drained  by  its  waters.  Truly  an  in- 
significant outfit  for  so  great  an  under- 
taking! 

Completing  their  outfit  at  St  Louis, 
they  slipped  moorings,  swung  their 
floating  craft  out  into  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  pulled  up  stream  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  river,  about 
twenty  miles  above  St  Louis. 

Here  they  met  with  an  obstacle  not 
anticipated.  The  commandant  of  a 
Spanish  post  at  that  place,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  policy  of  his  government, 
refused  to  let  the  expedition  pass,  and 
they  retired  to  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  within  the  un- 
questioned jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  and  communicated  the  cause  of 
tfieir  delay  to  the  President  at  Wash- 
ington. The  difiiculties  of  communi- 
cation at  that  early  date  were  so  g^eat, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  go  into  win- 
ter quarters  where  they  were,  in  sight 
of  the  Spanish  flag  that  proclaimed  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment over  all  of  the  territory  beyond. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the 
western  boundary  of  the  United  States 
was  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the 
Spanish  flag  floated  over  the  territory 
west  of  that  river  from  the  British 
Possessions  on  the  north  to  Brazil  on 
the  south. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  the  31st  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, and  the  Spanish  Fioridas  occu- 
pied all  the  intervening  country  be- 
low that  line  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  the  Mississippi  river,  completely 
shutting  off  the  American  people  from 
all  communication  with  the  Gulf. 

About  forty  years  before  this  period, 
seven  years  of  bloodv  war  had  come  to 
an  end  in  Europe,  in  1762.  Victory 
had  perched  upon  the  English  banners 
both  upon  land  and  upon  sea,  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  Quebec  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  victorious  army  of 
General  Wolfe  in  1759,  and  soon  after 
the  French  government  ceded  to  the 
British  crown  all  of  her  Canadian  pos- 
sessions stretching  westward  from  the 


waters  of  the  St  Lawrence,  acknowl- 
ec^ng  the  supremacy  of  England  over 
the  Canadian  Provinces. 
A  few  years  later,  November  3d, 

1762,  France  ceded  to  Spain  ''that  por- 
tion of  the  Province  of  Louisiana  ly- 
ing east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and 
the  Citv  of  New  Orleans  ;  and  on  the 
13th  ot  the  same  month,  by  a  8q>arate 
transaction,  ceded  "the  said  country 
and  colony  of  Louisiana,  and  the  posts 
thereon  depending,  likewise  the  Qty 
and  Island  of  New  Orleans,  to  Spain, 
thereby  parting  with  her  entire  Ameri- 
can dominions. 

Shortly  after,  Spain,  February  10, 

1763,  ceded  to  England  all  of  her 
American  possessions  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  except  the  town  of  New 
Orleans,  and  we  were  exposed  to  be 
harassed  by  a  British  army  upon  the 
north  and  south,  and  by  her  navy  on 
the  east.  British  exactions  culminat- 
ed in  the  stirring  events  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  disasters  of  that  war  so 
embarassed  England  in  the  control  of 
Florida,  that,  in  1783,  the  government 
ceded  it  back  to  Spain,  and  the  Span- 
ish flag  once  more  floated  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Florida  to  the  Pacific. 
October  ist,  1800,  Spain,  by  a  secret 
treaty,  transferred  the  Colony  or 
Province  of  Louisiana  back  to  France, 
with  no  restrictions  as  to  limits,  but 
"with  her  ancient  boundaries  as  thev 
were  when  France  in  1762  had  ceded 
the  province  to  Spain." 

October  16,  1802,  two  years  after 
the  cession,  Don  Morales,  Spanish  in- 
tendant  of  Louisiana,  issued  a  procla- 
mation prohibiting  the  further  use  by 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans  as  a  place  of  de- 
posit for  merchandise,  and  free  transit 
for  our  ships  down  the  river  to  the  sea. 

December  15, 1802,  President  JefiFer- 
son  notified  Congress  of  the  secret 
transfer  of  Louisiana  by  Spain  back  to 
France,  and  of  the  Spanish  prcmun- 
ciamento,  prohibiting  American  citi- 
zens from  using  the  wharves  of  New 
Orleans. 

Great  excitement  ensued  throughout 
the  country.     Congress  remonstrated 
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against  the  manifesto,  and  the  West- 
ern States  threatened  to  resist  the  edict 
by  force  rather  than  submit  to  its  ex- 
actions. 

January  lo,  1803,  James  Monroe 
was  appointed  special  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary and  Envoy  Extraordinary, 
and  directed  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Paris,  to  act  in  concert  with  our  Min- 
isters, Livingston  at  Paris  and  Pinck- 
ney  at  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating a  treaty,  and  securing  com- 
mercial privileges  at  New  Orleans. 
Congress  granted  $2,000,000  for  the 
purposes  of  this  mission. 

At  that  time  war  clouds  were  again 
hanging  thick  and  threatening  over 
England  and  France.  England  was 
arrogant  and  powerful.  France  was 
humiliated  and  in  want  of  money. 
England  was  preparing  to  seize  the 
French  possessions  in  America,  which 
had  two  years  before  been  ceded  back 
by  Spain  to  France,  and  New  Orleans 
and  the  Mississippi  river  were  the  ob- 
jective points  of  attack.  Twenty  ships 
from  the  British  navy  were  cruising  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  waiting  for  the  conflict. 
Napoleon  was  alive  to  the  situation, 
and  resolved  to  checkmate  England  in 
her  plan  to  obtain  the  coveted  prize. 

Accordingly,  on  the  loth  of  April, 
1803,  Napoleon  announced  to  two  of 
his  counselors,  that  he  had  determined 
to  sell  his  American  possessions  to  the 
United  States,  which  had  so  gallantly 
defeated  the  English  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  His  startling  proposi- 
tion met  with  opposition.  The  next 
day  he  held  audience  with  them  again, 
and  when  the  latest  dispatches  were 
read,  it  was  then  and  there  decided 
that  war  with  England  was  inevitable, 
that  money  was  needed  to  carry  it  on, 
that  they  could  not  hold  their  Ameri- 
can territory  against  England  —  and 
the  only  alternative  being  an  imme- 
diate sale  of  the  country  for  money, 
or  a  seizure  without  it,  they  resolved 
to  sell. 

Livingston,  our  Minister  at  Paris, 
was  apprised  of  this  proposition,  but  it 
so  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  in- 


structions, that  he  could  not  negotiate 
without  authority  from  Washington. 
To  communicate  with  Washington, 
and  obtain  a  reply,  would  occupy 
about  three  months.  Such  a  delay 
would  be  hazardous  to  the  interests 
of  France  and  the  United  States.  But 
the  new  Minister,  James  Monroe,  was 
already  on  his  way  to  Paris,  and  fort- 
unately arrived  there  April  12th,  1803. 
The  proposition  was  submitted  to  him, 
and  though  it  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions, he  took  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  treaty,  and  it  was  signed 
April  30th,  1803.  It  stipulated  that 
the  United  States  should  pay  80,000,- 
000  francs;  and,  as  part  of  the  same 
transaction,  twenty  million  francs 
should  be  applied  by  the  United  States 
at  Washington,  to  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain claims  owed  by  France  to  Ameri- 
can citizens,  if  they  should  amount  to 
that  sum.  The  amount  finally  agreed 
upon  was  $3,738,268.98. 

The  whole  sum  actually  paid  was  in 
round  numbers  $16,000,000  —  less 
than  two  cents  for  each  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  conveyed. 

Never  before  was  a  treaty  between 
National  Powers  hurried  to  conclusion 
so  rapidly.  The  matter  was  conduct- 
ed so  secretly  and  expeditiously,  that 
the  Minister  of  England  at  Paris  knew 
nothing  of  the  negotiations  till  after 
the  treaty  was  signed.  On  learning 
that  fact,  he  at  once  demanded  his 
passports  and  left  for  England. 

The  French  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James  also  took  his  pass- 
port and  left.  These  two  eminent 
men,  between  whom  ties  of  personal 
friendship  existed,  on  their  way  to 
their  respective  governments,  met  at 
Dover,  amid  the  shadows  of  a  great 
calamity,  which  each  felt  was  soon  to 
break  uoon  the  world  in  terrible  re- 
ality. 

The  events  which  followed  need  no 
description  here.  The  clash  of  arms 
between  these  two  great  powers  and 
their  allies  shook  the  world  from  cen- 
ter to  circumference.  Napdeon,  who 
had  carried  the  eagles  of  France  in 
triumph  through  a  hundred  battles, 
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went  down  in  the  conflict  at  Waterloo, 
and  the  Iron  Duke  mounted  the  pedes- 
tal of  fame,  as  the  conquering  hero  of 
the  world  The  armies  of  Eng^d 
and  her  allies  dictated  terms  of  peace 
and  conquest  in  the  French  Capital, 
and  Napoleon,  a  prisoner  of  State,  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1815,  turned  his 
face  in  banishment  from  the  city  and 
people  he  loved  so  well,  and  went  into 
exile  at  St  Helena,  to  behold  them 
no  more  forever. 

The  light  of  his  life  went  out  May 
15,  1821,  and  his  bones  rested  on  the 
wave-washed  shores  of  St.  Helena  till 
1840,  when  they  were  brought  back 
to  his  beloved  Paris,  amid  triumphal 
arches,  and  the  plaudits  and  peans  of 
a  nation  devoted  to  his  name. 

Americans  who  visit  his  tomb 
should  remember  that  it  was  his  act 
that  gave  us  the  title  deeds  to  the 
greatest  real  estate  transaction  ever 
recorded.  The  "Louisiana  Purchase" 
was  hardly  second  in  importance  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in 
the  history  of  our  government 

Although  Spain  had  ceded  the  G>1- 
ony  or  Province  of  Louisiana  back  to 
France  two  years  before  France  ceded 
it  to  the  United  States,  yet  France  had 
never  taken  formal  possession  of  any 
part  of  it.  Not  a  Spanish  flag  had 
been  lowered  or  a  French  flag  raised 
anywhere,  to  indicate  that  there  had 
been  a  change  of  national  sovereignty 
or  of  national  supremacy.  Even  at 
New  Orleans,  Spanish  rule  continued, 
and  we  paid  tribute  for  the  right  to 
deposit  our  products  and  merchandise 
for  export  and  import,  and  for  the 
right  of  ingress  and  egress  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  even  those  rights 
had  been  suspended  by  Spain  in  an 
imperious,  arrogant  manner,  without 
protest  from  France.  Spanish  rule 
had  become  odious  to  the  American 
people,  especially  to  those  living  in  the 
Western  States,  and  they  chafed  for 
deliverance  from  their  exactions  and 
prohibitions.  Congress  was  even  de- 
bating the  question  of  removing  them 
by  force  of  arms,  and  of  seizing  New 
Orleans.     A  crisis  would  have  been 


precipitated  but  for  the  co(d,  calculat- 
ing, mr-readiing  wisdom  of  Jefferson^ 
who  had  plans  for  a  peaceable  acqui- 
sition, not  then  divulged  to  the  public 
ear.  But  Jefferson  could  not  long 
have  kept  the  people  quiet,  if  the  trea- 
ty had  not  been  made.  Spanish  re- 
strictions and  ^geographical  lines  &iv- 
ored  an  enterpnse  for  ccMiquest  of  the 
country,  and  the  people  were  ripe  for 
the  undertaking.  England  was  also 
about  to  attempt  the  seizure ;  and  Eng- 
land and  America  would  have  con- 
tended for  the  prize,  as  they  after- 
wards did  in  the  war  which  culminat- 
ed in  victory  for  our  forces  under 
General  Jadcson,  January  8th,  1815, 
which  saved  New  Orleans  and  the 
river  from  British  interference. 

The  treaty  having  arrived  in  this 
country  July  ist,  1803,  President  Jef- 
ferson called  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
g^ress,  which  assembled  October  17th, 
1803 ;  and,  two  days  after,  ratified  the 
treaty,  clothing  Jefferson  with  author- 
ity to  enforce  it  He  lost  no  time  in 
tsJdng  possession,  and  proclaiming 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
over  it  as  fast  as  events  would  justify. 
The  ships  on  the  coast,  carrying  the 
figurehead  of  the  British  lion  on  their 
bows,  and  flying  the  flag  of  St  George 
at  the  mast  head,  ready  to  seize  New 
Orleans  and  all  other  French  Ameri- 
can territory,  retreated  from  the  Gulf 
without  a  shot,  at  the  sight  of  the 
American  flag,  and  New  Orleans  was 
ours.  England  has  lost  her  oppor- 
tunity, and  America  gained  it 

In  the  meantime,  the  Spanish  of- 
ficials at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
river  and  other  points  in  the  territory, 
had  been  notified  that  they  were  no 
longer  needed  to  stand  sentinel  at  the 
opening  gateway  of  a  country  larger 
in  extent  than  Spain  and  France  to- 
gether, and  that  the  United  States 
had  acquired  possession  of  all  the  vast 
realm  beyond,  to  provide  homes  for  its 
rapidly  increasing  family.  According- 
ly, Lewis  and  Clark  now  received  in- 
structions  to  move  on ;  and  on  the  4^1 
of  May,  1804,  armed  with  passports 
from  foreign  ministers,  and  backed  by 
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the  United  States  Government,  they 
again  started  on  their  mission,  passed 
without  opposition  the  Spanish  post, 
where  the  autumn  before  they  had 
been  turned  back,  and,  bidding  fare- 
well to  civilization,  entered  the  un- 
known country,  to  open  up  to  the  eye 
of  civilization  the  value  of  the  "Louis- 
iana Purchase." 

The  territory  covered  by  this  "Pur- 
chase" was  of  vast  extent  and  unde- 
fined proportions.  Not  a  boundary 
line  was  given  or  referred  to  in  the 
treaty,  and  the  only  reference  to  the 
locus  in  quo  was  "the  Colony  or  Prov- 
ince of  Louisiana  with  the  same  extent 
it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and 
that  it  had  when  France  possessed  it, 
and  such  as  it  should  be  after  the 
treaties  subsequently  entered  into  be- 
tween Spain  and  other  States." 

Could  language  make  anything 
more  ambiguous  and  uncertain?  At 
first  it  was  supposed  that  the  treaty 
and  cession  carried  all  the  Floridas, 
but  Spain  claimed  the  Floridas  under 
conquest  and  cession  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  refused  to  surrender  posses- 
sion, but  did  surrender  New  Orleans 
and  the  Province  of  Louisiana 
to  France,  November  30th,  1803,  only 
twenty  days  before  France  formally 
surrendered  them  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Able  statesmen 
claimed  that  the  treaty  covered  Flor- 
ida and  the  whole  of  Texas  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  But  this  claim  was  denied 
by  Spain. 

The  American  Government  claimed 
that  the  purchase  embraced  all  the 
northern  portion  of  the  country  bor- 
dering the  British  possessions  from 
the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  This  claim  was  on  the  strength 
of  the  French  explorations  by  Mar- 
quette in  1663  on  the  Mississippi  river 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  followed  by 
French  explorations  of  the  river  and 
country  under  Lasalle  in  1680. 

The  United  States  also  set  up  an 
independent  claim  to  the  Oregon  coun- 
try, based,  first,  upon  its  original  dis- 
covery by  Captain  Robert  Gray,  an 
American  navigator,  who  discovered 


and  sailed  up  the  Columbia  river  in 
1 791,  giving  to  the  river  the  name  of 
his  ship ;  secondly,  upon  the  fact  that 
a  trading  post  had  been  established  by 
Americans  on  Snake  river,  west  of 
the  mountains,  and  thirdly,  that  an- 
other trading  post  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Astoria,  in  Oregon,  by  John 
Jacob  Astor,  who  gave  the  town  his 
own  name. 

Thus  the  discovery  of  Oregon  bv 
Americans  had  been  followed  up  by 
actual  settlements  in  the  country. 

These  claims  to  the  Oregon  country 
were  denied  by  Spain,  which  contend- 
ed that  all  the  region  west  of  the 
mountains  was  Spanish  territor>% 
stretching  from  Mexico  to  the  British 
possessions,  basing  their  rights  on 
prior  discovery,  and  the  fact  that 
Spanish  settlements  had  been  made  on 
the  Pacific  slope. 

Which  of  the  two  claims  was  the 
stronger  and  the  better  founded  in 
national  or  international  law,  in  fact 
or  in  presumption,  we  need  not  dis- 
cuss. The  subject  of  the  boundaries, 
and  the  right  of  national  supremacy 
in  the  Oregon  country,  in  Texas,  and 
the  complicated  relations  in  the  Span- 
ish Floridas,  were  matters  of  grave 
dispute  and  serious  concern  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  to  be 
settled  either  by  the  arbitrament  of 
war  or  by  diplomacy.  General  Jack- 
son, in  his  hot  chase  after  the  Semi- 
nole  Indians,  followed  them  with  his 
army,  without  the  orders  or  consent 
of  his  government,  across  our  south- 
em  boundary  into  Florida  in  1818, 
where  he  burned  Spanish  towns,  shot 
Spanish  subjects  upon  Spanish  soil, 
seized  a  trader  at  a  Spanish  post  and 
an  Englishman  —  court-martialed 
them,  hung  one  upon  the  yard-arm  of 
an  English  vessel  of  which  he  was  an 
officer, — riddled  the  other  with  Amer- 
ican bullets  as  he  sat  upon  his  coffin 
with  arms  pinioned  and  eyes  ban- 
daged, captured  Spanish  forts  along 
the  Gulf,  and  garrisoned  them  with 
American  forces.  England,  Spain, 
and  other  foreign  powers  were  great- 
ly exasperated  over  what  was  deemed 
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a  flagrant  violation  of  national  com- 
pact and  international  law  by  Jack- 
son in  thb  raid  and  murder  upon  for- 
eign soil. 

War  with  Spain  was  imminent,  and 
England  threatened  retaliation  for  the 
murder  of  her  subjects  upon  Spanish 
soil,  and  was  contemplating  an  alli- 
ance with  Spain  for  offensive  opera- 
tions against  the  United  States. 

Bitter  feelings  and  divided  senti- 
ment among  eminent  statesmen  in 
G>ngress  also  sprung  up  over  the 
lawless  acts  of  Jackson,  which  crys- 
tallized into  political  parties,  that  last- 
ed while  Jackson  lived,  and  lived  after 
Jackson  died. 

James  Monroe,  who  secured  the 
treaty  with  France,  was  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  his 
practical  wisdom  did  much  to  keep 
down  the  turbulent  elements  of  politi- 
cal animosities,  and  guide  the  affairs 
of  State  into  a  channd  of  peaceful  de- 
liverance from  threatened  danger. 
Knowing  the  absence  of  definite  boun- 
daries, the  inherent  obscurities  and 
patent  ambiguities  in  the  articles  of 
cession  which  conveyed  the  purchase, 
Monroe  regarded  the  matter  of  suf- 
ficient importance  for  negotiation  and 
compromise.  Negotiations  were  open- 
ed, and  to  secure  a  final  adjustment 
of  all  difficulties  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States,  a  treaty  was  form- 
ed, February  22d,  1819,  and  ratified 
February  22d,  1822,  by  which  we  gave 
up  our  claim  to  Texas  from  the  Sabine 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Spain  gave  up 
Florida  and  abandoned  all  the  rights 
that  she  had  claimed  to  the  north  land, 
west  of  the  mountains.  Our  release  of 
Texan  territory  was  regarded  by  many 
as  an  unnecessary  surrender  to  Span- 
ish demands,  but  the  settlement  freed 
us  from  complications  which  Spain 
could  not  overlook,  and  our  govern- 
ment could  not  justify. 

The  acquisition  of  Florida  not  only 
added  to  our  national  domain  a  terri- 
tory seven  times  larger  than  Massa- 
chusetts, but  gave  us  an  unbroken  line 
of  sea  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  on  the 
north  to  the  Sabine  Pass  on  the  south. 


with  no  foreign  waters  washing  oar 
shores,  and  no  unfriendly  settlements 
to  embarrass  our  commerce. 

Thus  a  full  settlement  of  our  boun- 
dary lines  and  border  difficulties  was 
effected.  The  soil  of  Florida,  moist- 
ened by  Spanish  and  English  bkxxl 
spilled  by  Jackson,  peacefully  passed 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
and  Spanish  grievances  were  ended. 

England,  learning  the  turn  events 
had  ^en  with  Spain,  blustered  for  a 
while,  then  bandaged  the  eyes  of  her 
lions,  and  we  were  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  with  a  country  united  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  die 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 

Jackson  was  rewarded  for  his  au- 
dacity, made  United  States  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  then  President  of 
the  United  States  from  1829  to  1837 ; 
and  tradition  has  it,  that  mere  were 
those  who  continued  to  vote  for  him 
for  that  office  long  after  his  death, 
June  8th,  1845. 

The  extent  of  the  territory  em- 
braced in  the  I^uisiana  Purchase  is 
but  little  understood  or  comprehended 
by  the  people  of  this  country  today. 
It  is  a  territory  larger  in  extent  than 
the  thirteen  original  States  of  the 
Union ;  it  is  greater  in  agricultural  re- 
sources, richer  in  mineral  wealth,  has 
a  greater  variety  of  climate  and  soil. 
Its  mountains  are  magnificent  in  gran- 
deur, its  scenery  the  finest,  its  natural 
curiosities  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
country ;  and  its  river  courses  the  long- 
est in  tlie  world. 

This  whole  territory  was  shut  up  in 
seclusion,  with  its  solitudes  unbroken, 
except  by  the  war-whoop  of  the  In- 
dian, and  the  growl  of  wild  beasts 
echoing  through  the  forests.  The  buf- 
falo and  wild  horse  roamed  at  will 
over  its  vast  prairies ;  the  stately  elk, 
the  timid  deer,  and  the  sprightly  ante- 
lope chewed  their  cuds  in  contentment. 
The  bear  and  the  wolf  were  monarchs 
of  the  forest,  and  snapped  their  teeth 
at  settlers  as  they  reared  their  rude 
cabins  in  the  wilderness.  The  beaver 
built  its  dams,  and  the  otter  gambolled 
in  its  waters  unmolested.     Feathered 
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game  and  feathered  songsters  reared 
their  young  undisturbed,  and  caroled 
their  songs  upon  morning  air,  laden 
with  the  perfumes  of  eternal  summer. 
The  Indian  pursued  his  game  unmo- 
lested, worshipping  the  Fatherhood  in 
the  spirit  of  sunlight,  which  illuminat- 
ed the  happy  hunting  grounds  with 
coveted  trophies  at  his  bidding.  Trop- 
ical fruits  ripened  and  dropped  in 
abundance  upon  the  land  at  one  ex- 
tremity, while  icy  chains  locked  the 
water  springs  and  covered  the  earth 
with  snowy  mantles  at  the  other ;  gen- 
tle breezes  from  grassy  plains,  and  sea 
air  from  salted  waves,  swept  the  land, 
over  a  region  of  country  stretching 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes,  and  the 
Lakes  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  a  country 
large  enough  for  an  empire,  and  rich 
enough  for  the  ambition  of  kings. 

In  the  history  that  we  are  so  rapidly 
making,  in  the  marvelous  achieve- 
ments that  we  are  familiar  with,  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  beginnings,  that 
we  may  the  better  appreciate  the  re- 
sults. The  human  mind  is  aided  in 
comprehending  magnitudes  by  famil- 
iar comparisons. 

To  this  end  we  will  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Connecticut  has  only  a 
territorial  area  of  4,990  square  miles ; 
Massachusetts,  8,315 ;  and  the  State  of 
New  York,  49,170  square  miles.  Now 
the  "Louisiana  Purchase,"  excluding 
Texas,  embraced  a  territorial  area  260 
times  larger  than  Connecticut;  150 
times  larger  than  Massachusetts,  and 
26  times  larger  than  New  York. 

What  have  we  done  with  this  mag- 
nificent empire  farm,  purchased  100 
years  ago? 

In  1812,  we  admitted  Louisiana  as  a 
State  into  the  Union,  with  48,720 
square  miles. 

In  1 82 1,  we  admitted  Missouri,  with 
69415  square  miles. 

In  1836,  we  admitted  Arkansas,  with 
52,250  square  miles. 

In  1845,  we  admitted  Iowa,  with 
56,025  square  miles,  and  the  same  year 
admitted  Florida,  with  58,680  square 
miles. 


In  1858,  we  admitted  Minnesota, 
with  83,365  square  miles. 

In  1861,  we  admitted  Kansas,  with 
82,080  square  miles. 

In  1867,  we  admitted  Nebraska, 
with  76,855  square  miles. 

In  1876,  we  admitted  Colorado,  with 
103,925  square  miles.  A  portion  of 
this  State,  lying  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  was  not  included  in  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  but  was  obtained 
by  the  **Gaudalupe  Hidalgo  Treaty," 
which  gave  us  Utah,  Arizona,  etc.  So 
we  will  put  down  for  Colorado  only 
60,000  square  miles  as  obtained  by  the 
"Purchase." 

February  22,  1889,  at  one  dash  of 
the  pen,  we  admitted  North  and  South 
Dakota,  with  an  aggregate  area  of 
I50»932  square  miles,  and  Montana, 
with  146,080  square  miles. 

Wyoming,  with  97,890  square  miles, 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1890. 

Twelve  great  States,  each  nearly 
double  the  size  of  New  York,  have 
already  been  admitted  into  the  Union 
out  of  territory  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains;  and  we  have  in  addition, 
the  Indian  Territory,  with  64,690 
square  miles,  and  the  Yellowstone,  or 
National  Park,  with  3,575  square 
miles. 

The  strip  of  land,  like  an  index  fin- 
ger pointing  westward,  seen  on  the 
map  of  the  Indian  Territory,  was  ced- 
ed by  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
December  13,  1850.  Call  the  Indian 
Territory  50,000  square  miles  under 
the  Purchase. 

There  was  also  taken  from  Florida, 
south  of  the  31st  parallel  of  latitude, 
2,300  square  miles  to  be  added  to  Ala- 
bama, and  also  3,600  square  miles 
which  was  added  to  Mississippi,  to 
give  to  those  two  States  a  water  front 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  the  territory  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, we  have  Oregon,  with  96,030 
square  miles,  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State  in  1859 ;  Washington,  with 
69,994  square  miles,  which  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  State,  February  22,  1889; 
and  Idaho,  with  84,800  square  miles, 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in 
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1890;  making  fifteen  States  already 
admitted  out  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. 

Whether  all  these  political  divisions 
of  territory  west  of  the  mountains  and 
Florida  were  actually  embraced  in  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  or  not,  that  Pur- 
chase was  the  key  that  confirmed  our 
title,  and  gave  us  quiet  possession  of 
a  land  that  receives  the  last  golden 
baptism  of  the  sun,  ere  he  sinks  be- 
hind the  billows  of  the  Pacific;  and 
also  gave  us  the  land  of  flowers  and 
tropioil  fruits  in  the  peninsula  of 
Florida. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  as 
though  there  might  be  a  shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  this  North  Land, 
west  of  the  mountains,  was  included 
in  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  An  emi- 
nent historian  gives  the  crest  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  as  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  "Purchase,"  but  Ae  first 
time  we  find  that  boundary  line  men- 
tioned, is  in  our  treaty  with  Spain  in 
1819,  when  we  were  settling  disputes 
and  difliculties  growing  out  of  dis- 
puted boundaries  and  other  compli- 
cated relations. 

Congressional  Records  compiled  in 
1884,  which  describe  the  public  do- 
main that  we  have  acquired  by  trea- 
ties, cessions  and  conquests,  after  care- 
ful investigation  and  analysis  of  each, 
classify  these  three  political  divisions, 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  as 
embraced  within  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. 

We  find  on  examination  of  "Con- 
gressional Records"  concerning  this 
North  Land,  the  following  bit  of  his- 
tory. 

"The  French,  prior  to  the  sale  of 
the  province  of  Louisiana  and  pos- 
sessions to  the  United  States,  claimed 
the  country  south  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  by  reason  of 
discovery  and  exploration  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  This  claim  the  United 
States,  being  the  successor  of  France, 
also  urged  and  stood  upon." 

"The  United  States  held  an  inde- 
pendent claim  to  that  portion  of  the 


Louisiana  Purchase  known  as  Oregon, 
based  upon  the  discovery  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  river  in  May,  1791, 
by  Captain  Gray,  of  Boston,  in  the 
ship  Columbia,  namine  the  river  after 
the  name  of  his  ship. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  our  starting 
point,  an  inconsiderable  period  in  the 
history  of  a  nation,  and  behold  the 
rapid  strides  we  have  made,  in  all  the 
physical  realities  of  life.  Take  one 
more  look  at  the  little  band  of  ex- 
plorers, toiling  up  at  the  expense  of 
sinews  of  flesh  and  blood,  paddlii^^, 
wading,  pushing  and  pulling  their 
rough  boats  up  the  turbulent  waters 
of  the  Missouri,  filed  with  snags  and 
sand  bars,  its  banks  lined  with  trees 
and  tangle  wood,  and  follow  them  in 
imagination  as  they  overcome  one  ob- 
stacle just  in  time  to  encounter  an- 
other, stopping  where  night  overtakes 
them  to  gather  strength  for  the  next 
day's  experiences.  Think  of  them  in 
the  wilderness,  in  the  years  of  isola- 
tion from  civilized  life,  mindful  only 
of  the  scenes  they  are  passing  through, 
and  of  the  great  work  before  them; 
then  drop  a  memorial  leaf  to  the  mem- 
ory of  faithful  men,  who  served  well 
their  country  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion. 

We  annually  set  apart  one  day  in 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  to  re- 
count the  brave  deeds,  and  strew  flow- 
ers upon  the  graves  of  the  heroic  dead 
who  fell  in  Sie  great  struggle  for  a 
nation's  unity,  and  we  do  well;  but 
no  one  generation  has  the  exclusive 
honor  of  furnishing  heroes  who  fall 
in  life's  battles.  Struggles  for  a  fuller 
and  higher  development  of  all  the 
agencies  that  crown  duty's  call  and 
life's  faithful  work  everywhere  call 
for  gratitude.  In  the  sweep  of  events, 
where  brave  deeds  and  heroic  work 
are  forgotten,  let  us  not  forget  Cap- 
tains Lewis  and  Clark,  whose  memory 
should  be  cherished  while  years  re- 
volve and  the  sun  shines.  They  did 
their  work  faithfully,  grandly,  well, 
and  we  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  Since  their  day,  how  chang^ed 
the  realities  of  our  national  life.    The 
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mighty  Missouri  river  —  with  its 
swift  current,  its  shifting  sand  bars, 
here  today  and  there  tomorrow,  filled 
with  snags  which  have  come  down 
from  mountain  forests  —  still  rolls  its 
floods  to  the  sea,  in  some  places  distant 
from  where  those  first  explorers  pas- 
sed over  its  murky  bosom,  not  then  as 
now  bearing  the  wealth  of  a  nation. 

Instead  of  boats  creeping  up 
its  waters  impelled  by  oars,  now 
steam  power,  harnessed  to  great  ships, 
more  numerous  than  the  ships  of  Tar- 
shish,  laden  with  passengers  and 
freight,  plow  up  and  down  its  waters 
for  thousands  of  miles,  opening  up  to 
settlement  and  civilization  a  vast,  rich 
country,  which  our  countrymen  can 
have,  almost  for  the  asking. 

Great  cities  line  the  river  banks. 
Railroad  bridges  span  its  waters  from 
shore  to  shore,  civilized  homes,  culti- 
vated fields,  and  rich  harvests  bright- 
en the  landscape,  greeting  the  eye  in 
all  directions.  Ponderous  railroad 
trains  move  over  its  vast  plains,  wind- 
ing through  dismal  chasms,  and  climb- 
ing along  frightful  precipices,  drawing 
the  wealth  of  nations  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  cargo  of  two 
thousand  tons  of  tea  from  Yokohama, 
arrived  at  Tacoma,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  consigned  to  St.  Paul, 
Chicago  and  New  York.  To  move 
this  tea  required  twenty  freight  trains 
of  ten  cars  each,  at  an  expense  of  $35 
a  ton,  or  iJ4  cents  a  pound,  to  trans- 
port it  from  Yokohama  to  its  destina- 
tion. This  tea  came  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  over  a  route  part  of 
which  was  traversed  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,  in  their  expedition  to  the  Pa- 
,  cific.  Its  transit  from  Tacoma  to 
New  York  occupied  eight  days  and 
four  hours.  It  took  Lewis  and  Clark 
two  years,  four  months  and  nineteen 
days  of  weary  travel  to  make  the  jour- 
ney from  the  Mississippi  river  to  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  back.  Now  rail- 
road trains  with  luxurious  compart- 
ments come  and  go  regularly  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  Mississippi  river, 
with  civilized  homes  brightening  tfie 


landscape  in  all  directions,  where  not 
one  in  all  the  region  greeted  the  eyes 
of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

This  territory  between  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  then 
an  unbroken  wilderness,  is  today  a 
great  empire,  bustling  with  activities 
—  its  development  too  rapid  to  be  cal- 
culated, and  its  possibilities  too  great 
to  be  guessed  at.  Railroads  penetrate 
the  country  in  all  directions.  The  tel- 
egraph flashes  daily  intelligence  from 
Rocky  mountain  homes  into  editorial 
rooms  in  New  York,  London,  Paris, 
and  St.  Petersburg;  the  steam  press 
catches  it  up,  sending  it  oflf  at  the  rate 
of  100,000  impressions  an  hour,  and  it 
is  read  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
globe,  in  different  languages,  before 
the  pointers  on  the  dial  plate  complete 
their  circuit. 

The  widely  separated  dates  between 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  at  Paris, 
April  30th,  and  its  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington, July  1st,  —  between  the  draft 
of  instructions  to  Captain  Lewis  and 
the  signing  of  them  June  30th,  seems 
almost  incredible  to  us,  accustomed  as 
we  are  to  quick  thinking  and  rapid 
execution,  but  when  we  remember  that 
it  was  in  1807  ^hat  the  first  steamboat 
plowed  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  to 
Albany,  that  it  was  in  1826  that  the 
first  railroad  was  constructed,  running 
four  miles  from  the  Quincy  quarries 
in  Massachusetts  to  tide  water,  that 
not  a  telegraph  wire  was  stretched  in 
the  land,  that  100  years  ago  the  post 
rider  mounted  his  horse  with  mail 
pouch  and  saddle  bags,  and  traveled 
on  horseback  through  the  wilderness 
and  over  the  mountains  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Mississippi  river,  we  can 
realize  in  some  measure  the  delays  and 
difficulties  of  the  journey  of  Lewis 
and  Clark. 

It  took  President  Jefferson  weeks  to 
communicate  a  line  or  a  word  from 
Washington  to  the  Mississippi  river 
in  any  direction.  Now  when  the  Pres- 
ident delivers  his  inaugural  message 
at  Washington,  one  telegraph  wire 
catches  it  up  and  sends  it  to  the  Pa- 
cific ocean;  and  though  it  covers  a 
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printed  page  of  a  newsp^>er,  it  is 
there  received,  three  thousand  miles 
distant,  three  hours  in  point  of  time 
before  its  delivery,  —  is  there  pub- 
lished, without  the  loss  of  a  word  or 
omission  of  a  comma,  and  read  simul- 
taneously in  point  of  time  with  its  de- 
livery in  Washington*  Another  wire 
starts  it  down  to  Mexico  and  the 
South  American  States ;  another  sends 
it  through  the  ocean  to  London,  Paris, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  on  to  the  Isles  of 
the  Sea. 

We  had  supposed  that  the  tele- 
graph, having  annihilated  distance  and 
time,  could  lutve  no  rival  in  the  field ; 
but  lot  the  telephone  appears,  a  man 
may  sit  at  one  end  of  the  wire  and  call 
to  a  friend  at  the  other,  who  listens 
to  the  words  of  a  familiar  voice,  de- 
livers his  commercial  orders,  and 
pockets  his  ducats,  before  a  telegraph- 
ic message  reaches  its  destination. 

These  magic  wires,  stretching  over 
all  lands  —  through  all  waters  —  are 
earth's  heart-cords,  making  this  plan- 
et of  ours  a  living  creature,  sensitive 
through  every  fiber  of  its  gigantic 
frame,  along  whose  quivering  nerves 
and  throbbing  pulses  the  great  human 
mind  thinks,  and  the  great  human 
voice  speaks  of  realities  that  crown 
our  national  life  with  achievements, 
greater  than  Jefferson  comprehended 
or  dreamed  of. 

Instead  of  wind-bound,  storm-baf- 
fled sailing  craft,  with  forty  day  mani- 
fests from  London,  Liverpool  or  Paris, 
such  as  Jeflferson  depended  upon  for 
means  of  communication  in  his  day, 
now  great  floating  steam  palaces,  with 
home  comforts,  come  and  go  in  their 
six-day  pastimes,  regardless  of  wind 
or  weather,  with  holiday  entertain- 
ments the  journey  over.  Instead  of  a 
mail  pouch  hung  across  the  saddle- 
tree, carrying  a  week's  mail  from 
Washington  to  the  Mississippi  river 
in  a  month's  time  as  in  Jefferson's  day, 
now  thirty  span  of  horses  could  not 
haul  one  day's  mail  from  Washington 
to  St.  Louis,  in  any  one  month  of  the 
year. 

No    man,    however    extensive    his 


reading,  his  knowledge  of  statistics, 
can  have  by  such  means  ak>iie  any  ad- 
equate idea  of  the  vastness  and  value 
of  the  "Louisiana  Purchase.''  He  will 
fall  short  of  the  great  reality  which 
can  only  open  before  him  as  he  jour- 
neys over  it  by  steam  power  day  after 
day  in  a  continuous  direction,  and  com- 
prehends by  comparison  and  contrast 
that  the  great  Empire  State  of  New 
York  is,  after  all,  a  mere  speck  upon 
the  surface,  but  dust  in  the  balance^ 
when  weighed  against  the  mighty  em- 
pire embraced  within  the  "Louisiana 
Purchase." 

Sixteen  millions  of  dollars  was  a 
large  sum  for  our  country  to  assume 
at  that  early  date,  and  yet,  the  sum 
paid  for  the  entire  purchase  is  not 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  mines  in 
Montana  for  one  month,  or  the  wheat 
of  Kansas  or  the  com  of  Iowa  for  a 
single  year. 

Jefferson,  though  doubting  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  make  the  purchase, 
was  greatly  pleased  with  the  result  of 
the  negotiations,  though  many  of  his 
countrymen  were  displeased  with 
what  seemed  to  them  an  enormous 
price  to  be  paid.  Jefferson  encounter- 
ed fierce  opposition  by  reason  thereof 
throughout  our  scattered  population, 
but  Congress  promptly  ratUied  the 
treaty,  and  opposition  soon  turned  to 
praise. 

When  Jefferson  prepared  his  in- 
structions to  Lewis  and  Qark,  he 
spoke  of  all  that  western  territory  as 
foreign  land.  We  find  in  his  instruc- 
tions the  following: 

"As  your  movements  while  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  will  be 
better  directed  by  occasional  communi- 
cations adapted  to  circumstances  as 
they  arise,  will  not  be  noticed  here. 
What  follows  will  respect  your  pro- 
ceedings after  your  departure  from 
the  United  States. 

"Your  mission  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Ministers  here  from 
France,  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  and 
through  them  to  their  governments, 
and  such  assurances  given  them  as  to 
its  objects  as  we  trust   will    satisfy 
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them.  The  country  of  Louisiana,  hav- 
ing been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France, 
the  passport  you  have  from  the  Min- 
ister of  France,  the  representative  of 
the  present  sovereign  of  the  country, 
will  be  a  protection  of  all  its  subjects, 
and  that  from  the  Minister  of  Eng- 
land will  entitle  you  to  the  friendly 
aid  of  the  traders  of  that  allegiance 
with  whom  you  may  happen  to  meet/' 

Armed  with  these  passports,  and 
backed  with  assistance  and  orders  of 
our  government,  the  expedition  start- 
ed, and  faithfully  completed  the  work 
assigned  them,  returning  to  St.  Louis, 
September  23d,  1806,  having  crossed 
the  country  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  back  again. 

General  Sherman's  march  to  the 
sea  was  not  attended  with  more  anx- 
iety to  the  government  and  the  coun- 
try than  was  the  absence  of  this  little 
band,  unheard  of  for  more  than  two 
years.  Their  return  to  St.  Louis  was 
heralded  with  delight  all  over  the 
country,  and  a  great  burden  of  sus- 
pense lifted  from  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Manv  of  the  rivers,  mountains, 
rocks  and  places  received  names  from 
them  which  thev  bear  todav. 

Their  observant  eyes,  practical  wis- 
dom, and  marvelous  surmounting  of 
difficulties  will  not  cease  to  be  a  won- 
der to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
their  great  work.  The  writer,  having 
traveled  by  easy  conveyance  thou- 
sands of  miles  over  the  country  by  the 
route  they  pursued,  can  never  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  marvelous  achievements 
of  those  brave,  persevering  men. 

Captain  Lewis,  soon  after  his  re- 
turn, was  made  Governor  of  Louis- 
iana, and  Captain  Clark,  general  of 
its  militia,  and  agent  of  the  Ignited 
States  for  Indian  affairs  in  that  de- 
partment. Lewis,  with  poor  health, 
and  a  constitution  shattered  by  the 
fatigues  and  exposures  of  the  expe- 
dition, committed  suicide  near  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  on  his  way  from  St. 


Louis  to  Washington,  October  nth, 
1809. 

President  Madison  appointed  Cap- 
tain Clark  Governor  of  Missouri  in 
181 3,  which  position  he  held  until 
Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
In  1822  he  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs,  which  office 
he  held  at  his  death  in  St.  Louis,  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1838. 

A  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  men  who 
composed  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expe- 
dition was  recognized  by  Congress, 
and  a  donation  of  public  lands  was 
made  which  at  that  early  day  was  of 
small  value.  Men  of  less  public  con- 
sideration have  received  greater  pub- 
lic rewards. 

How  much  this  nation  and  the 
world  at  large  is  indebted  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  James  Monroe,  for  the 
peaceful  acquisition  of  this  territory 
amid  threatening  and  impending  dif- 
ficulties, can  never  be  told  or  compre- 
hended. 

This  purchase  gave  us  the  breadth 
of  the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
the  command  of  its  rivers  and  harbors, 
the  wealth  of  its  mountains,  its  plains 
and  valleys,  a  country  sweeping  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes  and  the  Lakes 
to. the  Sea,  in  which  is  being  worked 
out  the  sublimest  problems  of  human 
life  and  of  self-government  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  people. 

We  cannot  speak  particularly  of 
each  State  and  Territory  carved  out  of 
the  "Louisiana  Purchase."  A  country 
so  vast,  extending  through  so  many 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  em- 
bracing so  many  States  and  Terri- 
tories, such  a  varietv  of  climate  and 
natural  features,  cannot  be  individual- 
ized or  grouped  together  in  a  single 
paper. 

Each  State  and  Territory  has  its 
own  individuality,  in  many  respects 
different  from  its  fellows.  The  writer 
has  only  shown  the  Genealogical  Tree 
from  which  these  several  States  and 
Territories  have  spnmg,  and  brought 
together  such  data  as  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  remember. 
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AFTER  many  g 
scholastic  attainment,  mer- 
cantile achievement,  inven- 
tive genius,  and  honorable  states- 
manship, Connecticut  has  gained 
national  recognition  as  a  leader 
of  commonwealths.  The  historical 
significance  of  the  State  has  been 
given  a  distinguished  and  perma- 
nent rating.  No  longer  are  its 
geographical  limitations  an  argument 
against  its  true  imiiortance ;  material 
littleiicis  is  completely  set  aside  in 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  its 
political  greatness.  Physical  dimin- 
utiveness  is  frequently  overbalanced 
by  mental  largeness.  In  Connecticut, 
narrowness  in  area  has  been  over- 
come by  breadth  of  intellect  and 
bigness  of  heart.  From  the  first 
written  constitution  known  to  history 
to  the  inventive  skill  of  to-day  is  a 
long  roll  of  achievements— and  Con- 
necticut's sons  hold  a  large  proportion 
of  the  positions  of  honor. 


With  the  opening  ot  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis, 
Connecticut  begins  a.  new  epoch.  It 
attains,  after  a  long  struggle,  its 
well-earned  rant  in  statecraft.  The 
Connecticut  State  Building  at  St. 
Louis  is  accredited  with  reflecting 
the  truest  type  of  American  home 
life;  its  quiet  culture  and  re&aed 
artistic  bearing  make  it  a  study  in 
national  character.  Its  atmosphere 
is  that  of  unostentatious  home  breed, 
ing;  its  furnishings  teach  a  silent 
lesson  in  true  patriotism;  its  nobility 
of  architecture  bespeaks  good  citizen- 
ship. The  Connecticut  State  Build- 
ing is  psychological;  its  design  de- 
notes moral  purpose;  its  structural 
workmanship  is  emblematic  of  stabil- 
ity; its  wide  and  inviting  portals 
typify  generous  hospitality  and  true 
democracy;  the  tone  of  its  great 
rooms  is  that  of  simple,  virtuous 
living. 
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GEORGE  EDWARP  LUL'MSUUKY 


1899-1901 

THE  second  Governor  Louns- 
bury  was  born  on  May  7, 
1838,  in  the  town  of  Pound 

Ridge,  Winchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  his  father  and  mother 
were  temporarily  living.  He  is  the 
fifth  child  of  Nathan  and  Delia  Sco- 
field  Lounsbiiry,  and  brother  of  Ex- 
Governor  I'hincas  C,  I^unshnry.  All 
of  his  immediate  ancestors  wiTe  na- 
tives of  Stamford  and  (K)vernor 
Lounsbiiry  is  in  reality  a  nalive  of  Uiis 
State.  His  parents  removed  to  Ridge- 
ticld  when  their  son  was  luss  than  a 
year  old,  and  since  that  time  he  has 
made  the  town  his  home.  For  over 
sixty  years  he  has  resided  in  the  farm- 
house that  his  father  owned  before 
him.  He  attended  the  district  school 
and  received  all  the  training  that  the 
ordinary  conntry  school  was  capahio 
of  in  those  days.  When  seventeen 
years  of  age  Mr.  Loimsbnry  com- 
menced to  leach  school,  and  followed 
the  occnjiation  three  winters,  working 
on  his  father's  farm  in  summer  and 
studying  during  his  spare  time.  At 
the  age  of  twentv,  entirely  self-pre- 
pared, Mr.  Lounsbiiry  entered  Yale 
College,  where  he  gained  a  reputation 
for  being  a  thorough  student.  His 
career  at  Yale  was  tiuite  brilliant  and 
lie  was  graduated  in  1863  with  high 


Two  Years 
honors.  Although  the  paruits  of  Mr. 
Lounsbiiry  were  Methodists,  he  em- 
braced the  Episcopal  faith,  and  en- 
tered the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  at 
Middletown  to  prepare  for  the  minis- 
try. He  was  graduated  from  that  in- 
stitution in  [S(/i,  rind  f'M-  3  year  or 
more  had  charge  of  the  Episcopal 
churches  in  Suffield  and  Thompson- 
vilie.  A  writer  in  the  Hartford  tour- 
mil  says:  "He  is  still  remembered  for 
the  eloc|uence  of  bis  sermons  and  the 
kind-heartedness  of  his  parish  work. 
.\  swelling  of  the  muscles  of  the 
throat,  brought  on  by  over-training  in 
elocution  and  threatening  to  become 
chronic,  caused  him  to  refuse  to  take 
the  vows  of  priesthood  and  to  enter 
upon  a  career  of  business." 

Accordingly  Mr.  Lounsbury  formed 
a  partnership  with  his  brother,  P.  C. 
Lounsbury,  and  commenced  the  man- 
ufacture of  shoes  in  New  Haven. 
Later  the  concern  removed  to  South 
Xorwalk.  where  the  business  has  been 
snccessfidly  carried  on  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Lounsbury  is  now  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Lounsbury, 
Mathewson  &  Company. 

During  a  period  of  twenty-seven 
years  Mr.  Lotmsbury  persistently  re- 
fused to  accept  any  political  office,  but 
in  1894  he  was  nominated  for  Senator 
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in  the  Twelfth  District.  His  popular- 
ity was  demonstrated  at  the  election 
that  fall  which  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  him  of  o\cr  1.300  majority.  Dur- 
ing the  session  of  1895  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
"which."  says  the  Coiiraiit.  "was  dis- 
tingrished  for  its  ability  and  the  uiia- 
nin-.ity  with  which  its  reports  wtre  ac- 
cepted by  both  houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture," 

He  was  re-clcctcd  iti  1896  by  over 
2,700  majority,  which  was  a  larger 
vote  than  any  other  Kc|)ul)lican  can- 
didate received  in  his  district.  He 
also  ran  considtrably  ahead  of  the  Mc 
Kink'V  election,  a  record  that  was 
equalled  only  by  one  other  Senator  in 
Connecticut.  In  the  session  of  1897 
Mr.  Lonnsbiiry  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Humane  Instttittions, 
He  distinguished  himself  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Republican  leaders  saw 
in  him  the  most  desirable  candidate 
for  Governor,  and  at  the  Conven- 
tion held  in  August  at  New  Haven, 
Mr,  Lounsbury  was  accordingly  nom- 
inated for  that  high  office. 

In  the  election  which  followed  Mr. 
Lounsbury  received  81.015  votes 
against  64,227  for  Daniel  X.  Morgan, 
the  Democratic  candidate.  He  was 
inaugurated  Governor  of  Connecticut 
on  January  4.  1800.  and  served  the 
State  acceptably  for  two  years,  retir- 
ing on  January  9,  1901. 

The  Hartford  Coiirmit  says  of  (Gov- 
ernor Lonnshurv:  "His  home  is  that 
of  a  thrifty,  well-to-do  farmer.  Wealth, 
which  woidd  have  been  s]tent  by  many 
men  iti  more  showy  ways  of  living 
lias  been  used  by  him  in  helping  the 
poor.  He  has  not  been  cous|>icvious  in 
large  donations  to  rich  churclus  or  to 
the  fasiiionablc  charities  of  the  day. 
but  has  rather  sniigbi  die  needy  and 
helped  them  ovit  the  rough,  bard 
places.  There  arc  scores  of  families 
who  have  had  a  better  life,  because  he 
has  been  content  with  his  simple  style 
of  living." 

Governor  I-onnsbury  is  one  of  the 
most  companionable  of  men,  and  his 
sinjple,  unaffected  cordialit\-  has  won 


ircle  of   friends   and 


GI-.nRC.E  PAY.N'E  McLEAN 

n/)i-igo3 — Two  Years 
George   Payne  McLean  is  a   native 

of  Simsbury  and  was  born  in  that 
town  on  Octoljcr  7,  1857.  His  father 
was  Dudley  !>■  McLean,  a  leading 
farmer  of  that  town,  and  the  Gover- 
nor's grandfather.  Rev.  Alien  Mc 
Lean,  was  iiastor  of  the  Congrcga- 
lioiial  church  in  the  same  town  for 
over  half  a  ccntviry. 

The  McLeans  have  been  prominent 
in  the  history  of  Simsbury  from  the 
colonial  jjeriod  and  the  name  has  long' 
been  an  honored  one  in  that  section. 
Governor  McLean's  mother.  Mary 
I'aync,  was  a  daughter  of  Solomon 
I'ayne,  a  man  of  prominence  in  \Vin<i- 
bani  County,  and  a  direct  descendant 
from  Governor  William  Bradford  and 
Cayitain  John  .Mason.  Mr.  McLean 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Sims- 
bury during  the  winters  of  his  boy- 
hood and  labored  on  liis  father's  farm 
in  the  summers.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted the  course  of  study  offered  by 
the  Simsbury  schools  he  went  to  Hart- 
ford and  became  a  student  in  the  High 
School  of  that  city.  He  was  chosen 
editor  of  the  school  paper  during  his 
junior  year  and  exhibited  at  that  early 
age  ample  manifestation  of  his  pro- 
nounced ability.  Graduating  from  the 
High  School' in  1877.  Mr.  McLean 
entered  the  office  of  the  Hartford  Post 
where  he  became  a  rejjorter  at  a  salary 
of  seven  dollars  a  week.  He  did  much 
good  work  for  thai  jiajier  and  remain- 
ed on  the  staff  two  years,  but  finding 
the  life  unattractive  he  turned  his  at- 
tention tij  the  law.  Mr.  McLean  then 
entered  the  law  office  of  the  late  la- 
inenlod  Henry  C.  Robinson  at  Hart- 
ford. While  pursuing  his  studies  he 
supported  himself  by  keeping  books 
for  Trinity  College  for  which  he  re- 
ceived $300  a  year.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Hartford  in  1881,  thor- 
oughly fitted  for  tlie  profession  as  has 
been  demonstrated  bv  hi 
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career.  A  writer  has  said  of  Mr,  Mc 
X^ean :  "Embracing  this  profession,  he 
made  no  mistake.  It  is  exactly  suited 
to  his  temperament.  He  has  the  mind 
of  an  advocate  and  of  a  jurist  as  w»;ll. 
He  is  able  to  get  all  there  is  in  a  case ; 
he  prepares  his  cases  thoroughly  and 
is  an  able  cross -examiner." 

When  he  commenced  to  practice 
Mr,  McLean  continued  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Robinson,  but  lived  in  Simsbnry 
which  he  had  always  made  his  home. 
His  law  practice  grew  rapidly  and  he 
soon  became  not  only  a  leading  law- 
yer, but  one  of  the  Republican  leaders. 
Althongh  very  jotmg  he  was  success- 
ful in  "holding  his  own  against  all 
comers,"  as  a  writer  remarks.  He  was 
elected  a  Republican  member  of  tlic 
House  of  Representatives  from  Sinis- 
hnry  in  1883.  His  career  in  the  Legis- 
lature was  i^ncommonly  brilliant  for 
so  young  a  man,  and  he  made  a  record 
there  that  was  not  soon  forgotten.  He 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Slate's  Prison,  and  was  instrumen- 
tal in  making  a  radical  change  in  Ihi 
methods  of  hearing  petitions  for  par- 
dons from  the  prisoners.  He  prepared 
a  bill  which  provided  for  the  present 
Board  of  Pardons,  consisting  of  the 
Governor  ex-officio,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  ,Supretne  Court,  and  certain 
other  members  of  the  bench,  a  doctor 
and  sundry  citizens.  Previous  to  tins 
all  petitions  from  inmates  of  the  prison 
wire  heard  by  the  General  .Assembly. 
His  hill  uKt  with  speedy  .ipproval  and 
acceptance,  the  board  was  organized 
in  the  fall  -if  1884,  Mr.  McLean  was 
made  its  clerk  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  he  was  elected  Governor. 
In  1885,  Governor  Henry  li.  Harri- 
son, remembering  the  fine  legislative 
w(irk  of  Mr.  McLean,  appointed  him 
on  a  commission  to  revise  the  statnle 
law  of  the  State.  Although  only  twen- 
ty-nine years  of  age  he  ably  performed 
this  delicate  task.  His  associates  on 
the  commission  were  Judges  James  A. 
Hovey,  Augustus  H.  Fenn,  and  R.  J. 
AValsh.  Mr.  McLean  was  induced  to 
enter  the  field  in  1885  for  the  nomina- 
tion as  Senator  in  the  Third  Senatorial 


District.  He  was  duly  nominated, 
elected  bv  a  large  majority  and  took 
his  seat  m  the  Senate  in  1886,  whcrt 
he  at  once  became  a  leader.  Mr.  Mc 
Lean  was  a  prominent  speaker  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  t888,  and  to 
him  was  due  much  of  the  credit  lor 
the  Republican  majority  in  Connect! - 

In  1890  he  became  the  candidate  for 
Secretarv  of  State  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  but  as  that  was  the  year  of  the 
famous  "dead  lock,"  Mr.  McLean  was 
not  elected.  The  entire  Connecticut 
Congressional  delegation  recommend- 
ed Mr.  Mclean  for  United  States  At- 
lomey  in  189Z,  and  President  Harri- 
son appointed  him  to  that  position 
He  filled  the  office  for  four  years  and 
did  so  well  that  he  won  for  the  gov- 
ernment every  criminal  case  that  was 
tried,  and  every  civil  case  except  one. 
During  this  period  he  was  also  counsel 
for  the  State  Comptroller  and  for  the 
State  Treasurer,  and  represented  the 
State  in  the  action  brought  by  the 
corporation  of  Yale  t'niversitv  in 
i8<.j3,  seekint;  to  cnji'in  thi.'  State 
Treasurer  from  paying  to  Storrs  Agri- 
cidtural  College  any  part  of  the  funds 
accruing  to  the  State  of  Connecticut 
under  certain  Congressional  enact- 
ments of  1862  and  1890.  Mr.  Mc 
Ixian's  professional  work  in  the  con- 
duct of  these  cases,  says  Joseph  L. 
Barbour,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
argument  before  the  commission  was 
of  the  highest  order,  won  for  him  the 
commendation  of  the  leading  lawvers 
of  the  State,  and  resulted  in  a  substan- 
tial victory  for  the  cause.  Mr.  Mc 
Lean's  name  was  put  forward  early  in 
1900  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Governor  and  he  received  the  same 
in  the  Convention  which  met  in  New 
Haven  on  September  5.  When  being 
informed  of  his  nomination,  Mr.  Mc 
Lean  went  to  the  Convention  hall  and 
made  a  short  speech,  which  was  pro- 
nounced at  the  time  to  be  "a  master- 
l>iecc  of  tact  and  eloquence,  exactly 
suited  to  the  somewhat  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  moment." 
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Mr.  McLean  said  in  part:  "Thi-  iii- 
forniation  which  ]  have  just  reCLivfd 
at  the  hands  of  your  committt-t  is 
<learer  to  me  than  anything  elsi'  I 
have  ever  heard,  or  shall  hear,  until 
I  am  notified  of  my  election.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  express  to  y<ni 
and  to  each  and  every  one  of  you,  m\ 
gratitnde.  I  am  the  candidate  nf 
the  best  party  on  earth,  and  for  tlic 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  tho 
])cople  of  the  best  State  in  the 
Union,  You  have  put  your  confidence 
in  me:  you  have  conferred  upon  me  a 
great  honor  and  a  sacred  trust.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  if 
elected  I  shall  be  elected  without 
pledge  or  promise  to  any  man  -ia^'e 
the  one  I  shall  make  to  every  citizen  of 
Connecticut,  without  regard  to  party, 
when  I  take  the  oath  of  office.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  saj'  that  my 
sole  hope  and  effort  will  be  to  keep 
unspotted  before  God  and  man  the 
bright  shield  of  the  State  I  love,  I 
don't  pretend  to  be  better  than  my  fel- 
low-man. My  life  has  Its  blunders 
and  its  regrets.  There  are  thousands 
of  men  in  Connecticut  as  well  qualified, 
and  better  than  I  am,  to  hold  the  of- 
fice that  I  aspire  to,  and  shining  among 
that  number  is  the  distinguishcil  gen- 
tleman (Hon.  Donald  T.  Warner) 
who  ci]j])nscd  mc  in  this  Convention." 

During  thf  canii)aign  Mr.  McLean 
was  L-nlhusinstica!ly  recfived  by  audi- 
ences in  all  parts  of  the  Stale.  'At  the 
following  election  he  was  elected  by  a 
good  iiiaioritv,  receiving  i>5,822  votes 
to  Kr.421  for  Indge  r.ronson.  the 
Democratic  candidate,  lie  was  inau- 
gurated rioveriior  of  Connecticut,  he- 
fore  a  vast  audience,  in  the  House  of 
Ueiiresentalive.s,  on  Wednesday.  Jan- 
uary ().  19OT.  .\^i  (iovcrnor  of  this 
l.oniinon wealth.  Mr.  McLean  fulfilled 
all  the  predictions  iiis  most  ardint  ad- 
mirers claimed  for  him.  and  he  was 
universallv  aihuired  in  every  i>nrtion 
of  the  State.  In  ■■Judge's  History  of 
the  Rcinibliean  Party."  is  this  tribute 
to  Governor  .McLean:  ■■.Mr.  McLean 
is  a  young  man  of  sterling  character 
and    of   amiable   disposition.      He   is 


ahvays  open  and  above  board  in  deal- 
ings witli  his  fellows,  and  can  be  re- 
lied upon  in  every  particular.  His 
success  is  the  result  of  application  and 
ability,  and  when  this  is  truthfully 
said  of  any  man  it  is  a  saying  of  which 
he  may  well  be  proud,  \o  man  can 
succeed  who  does  not  have  qualifica- 
tii  in  or  who  does  not  enjoy  to  a 
luarkcd  degree  the  confidence  of  the 
cc.nununit).  .A  man  must  hew  his 
way  to  the  top.  but  he  can  not  succeed 
even  so  imlcss  he  has  a  character  be- 
hind the  hewing.  Mr.  McLean  is  al- 
ways affable  and  approachable.  The&e 
in  any  one  are  desirable  attributes 
much  more  so  in  any  one  who  strives 
to  l)e  a  leader  ai  the  bar  or  in  the 
public  life,  and  to  represent  the  people 
in  important  capacities.  And  then, 
too,  Mr.  McLean  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  men.  It  is  a  delight  to 
listen  to  his  orations.  His  words  have 
that  sincere  ring  which  must  be  true 
of  any  eloquence,  and  they  are  aptly 
chosen.  The  strength  of  fact  and  ar- 
gument are  these,  and  so  is  the  beauti- 
ful form  without  which  much  of  the 
power  is  lost.  If  Mr.  McLean  had 
no  further  record  to  leave  than  the  one 
he  has  already  made,  Simsbury  and 
Hartford  would  have  the  right  to  en- 
roll him  high  on  its  list  of  worthies. 
but  it  is  prophesied  by  citizens  of  acute 
observation  that  he  is  certain  to  be 
chosen  to  even  higher  places  of  use- 
fulness." 


AIIIRAM  CHAMBERLAIN 

K)03— 

.\biram  Cliamberlain  of  Meriden, 
the  present  Governor  of  Connecticut 
( i(Ki4).  is  a  fine  example  of  the  self- 
made  man,  and  his  career  in  business 
is  similar  in  its  results  to  that  of  Hunt- 
ington, the  elder  Griswold  and  Eng- 
lish, all  famous  predecessors  in  the 
iini)ortant  office  of  Chief  Executive  of 
this  Commonwealth.  The  Governor 
comes  from  the  best  New  England 
stock.  On  his  paternal  side  he  is  de- 
scended from  Jacob  Chamberlain,  who 
was  born  in  \ewton,  now  Cambridge, 
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Mass.,  in  1673,  and  on  the  maternal 
side  the  Governor  is  a  descendant  in 
the  eighth  generation  from  Henry  Burt 
of  Roxbury,  Mass.  His  father's  name 
was  Deacon  Abiram  Chamberlain,  and 
he  was  for  manv  vears  a  resident  of 
Colebrook  River,  with  a  reputation  for 
goodness  and  uprightness  that  was  a 
byword  for  many  miles  in  each  direc- 
tion. Deacon  Chamberlain  was  a  civil 
engineer  and  farmer,  and  his  ability 
in  the  former  profession  was  marked 
and  well  known.  Governor  Chamber- 
lain was  born  at  Colebrook  River  on 
December  7,  1837,  and  spent  his  early 
vears  in  that  town  where  he  attended 
the  public  schools.  Later  he  studied  at 
Williston  Seminary  at  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  and  made  a  special  study  of 
civil  engineering.  In  1856,  Governor 
Chamberlain's  father  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  removed  from  Colebrook 
River  to  New  Britain,  then  a  growing 
village.  The  Governor  took  up  civil 
engineering  for  a  time  in  company 
with  his  father.  Then  he  learned  the 
trade  of  rule  making;  but  his  career 
in  life  was  not  destined  to  be  at  a 
factory  bench,  but  in  the  more  import- 
ant world  of  finance. 

When  a  young  man  he  entered  the 
New  Britain  National  Bank,  commen- 
ced in  a  subordinate  position  and  was 
soon  teller  of  the  institution,  an  office 
he  held  with  success  for  five  vears. 
His  ability  as  a  banker  was  such  that 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  in  1867,  ^^  Gov- 
ernor was  elected  cashier  of  the  Home 
National  Bank  of  Meriden,  and  he 
then  removed  to  the  city  that  he  has 
made  his  home  ever  since.  His  career 
in  the  Meriden  bank  and  his  extensive 
financial  experience  of  many  years  has 
made  him  one  of  the  leading  bankers, 
not  only  of  the  State,  but  of  New  Eng- 
land as  well.  During  the  time  that  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  Home 
National  Bank,  Governor  Chamber- 
lain has  also  been  deeply  interested  in 
other  financial  institutions  of  Meriden. 
and  has  been  for  some  time  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  Meriden  Savings  Bank. 

On  the  death  of  Eli  Butler  in  1881. 
Governor    Chamberlain    was    elected 


President  of  the  Home  National  Bank, 
a  position  he  still  holds,  and  the  duties 
of  which  he  has  performed  with  emi- 
nent abilitv  and  success. 

In  all  questions  that  have  had  the 
welfare  of  the  city  of  Meriden  at  their 
foundation,  Governor  Chamberlain  has 
been  a  persistent  champion.  Those  en- 
terprises that  have  been  the  means  of 
developing  the  growth  of  Meriden. 
have  found  in  him  a  ready  helper.  He 
was  one  of  the  promoters  and  sub- 
sequently a  director  of  the  Meriden, 
W'aterbury  &  Cromwell  Railroad,  oS 
the  Winthrop  Hotel  Company,  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Com- 
pany, the  Edward  Miller  Companv 
and  of  the  .Stanley  Works  of  New 
Britain. 

In  politics  Governor  Chamberlain 
has  always  been  a  staunch  Republican 
but  he  never  sought  public  office,  and 
all  the  honors  that  have  come  to  him 
were  conferred  by  an  admiring  public, 
who  saw  in  him  an  ideal  public  official. 
Governor  Chamberlain's  first  public 
office  was  as  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  of  Meriden ;  then  he  repre- 
sented his  town  in  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1877. 

From  then  until  1900  Governor 
Chamberlain  did  not  hold  public  of- 
fice, nor  could  he  be  persuaded  to  en- 
ter the  ranks  of  office-holders. 

When  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention met  at  New  Haven  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1900,  and  put  George  P. 
Mcl-ean  of  Simsbury  in  nomination 
for  Governor,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
also  nominated  unanimously  for 
Comptroller  of  the  State.  This  he  ac- 
cepted and  at  the  subsequent  election 
received  a  large  vote,  being  elected  to 
.  the  office.  His  career  as  Comptroller 
of  the  State  was  so  successful,  and  his 
popularity  so  great,  that  on  the  an- 
nouncement in  1902  that  Governor 
McLean  was  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, the  name  of  Comptroller 
Chamberlain  was  at  once  decided  upon 
by  the  party  managers  and  the  public 
as  the  man  who  could  carry  his  party 
to  victory.  He  was  nominated  for 
Governor  at  the  Convention  which  was 
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held  in  Hartford  on  Septembtr  17, 
1902,  and  at  the  polls  received  a  vote 
that  not  onlv  elected  him  Chief  Em"'- 
iitive  of  the  State  but  was  of  syffic'',  it 
size  to  demonstrate  beyond  any  doubt 
the  confidence  the  people  reposed  in 
him. 

Governor  Chamberlain  was  inaugu- 
rated on  the  first  Monday  in  January 
of  1903,  and  Ills  first  address  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  called  forth  liberal 
praise  from  newspapers  and  citizens 
of  all  shades  of  political  belief.  Hi.'; 
determination  to  be  Governor  of  all 
the  people  while  he  is  in  ofRce  was 
abimdantly  shown  when  soon  after 
his  inauguration  he  called  out  the 
armed  forces  of  the  State,  and  sjhtu  a 
sleepless  night,  in  his  efforts  in  i|nell 
the  lawless  spirit-which  infestcil  \Vai- 
erbiiry  during  the  famous  trolley 
strike  of  1903.  For  this  action  he  re- 
ceived the  unqualified  praise  of  all. 
and  he  set  an  example  for  other  chief 
executives  to  follow  when  similar  oc- 
casions arise,  and  have  to  be  sum- 
marily dealt  with. 


t  iovernor    Chamberlain's 
tration   has   been   characterized    by 
conservative  spirit,  and  he  has   futljfl 
justified   all  that  his  friends   said   1 
bim  previous  to  his  election. 

Wesleyan  University  conferred  up- 
on the  Governor  in  1903  the  degree  of™ 
doctor  of  laws. 

Governor  Chamberlain  is  a  brothtr 
of  Mrs.  Charles  Elliott  Mitchell  of 
New  York,  wife  of  the  former  Patent 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
under  President  Harrison.  His  broth- 
er was  the  late  Valentine  Chamberlain 
of  N'ew  Britain,  whose  death  is  still 
lamented  by  thou.sands  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

A  biographer  has  said  of  Governor 
Chamberlain ;  "He  is  kind,  genial,  and 
courteous,  and  his  dignity,  fidelity,  and 
ability  peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  high 
office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  Connec- 
ticut, The  same  proverbial  success 
that  has  always  crowned  his  efforts 
in  whatever  he  has  undertaken  to  do 
for  the  good  of  the  public  has  already 
won  for  him  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  a  model  Governor." 


AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  EIGHTY  OLD  MEN 
FORMED  THEMSELVES  INTO  A  MILITARY  COMPANY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 
THEY  WERE  CHIEFLY  GERMAN  EMIGRANTS  AND  HAD  SERVED  WITH 
DISTINCTION  IN  EUROPE.  THE  COMMANDER  WAS  ONE  HUNDRED 
YEARS  OLD  AND  HAD  SERVED  IN  SEVENTEEN  PITCHED  BATTLES. 
THE  DRUMMER  WAS  EIGHTY-FOUR,  AND  NEARLY  THE  WHOLE  TROOP 
HAD  PASSED  THE  LIMIT  OF  THREE  SCORE  YEARS  AND  TEN.  IN  PLACE 
OK  A  COCKADE  THEY  WORE  CRAPE  ROUND  THEIR  ARMS 
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THE  TWO-FACED  JANUS — THE  TORTOISE  SHELL  COW — 
PIERROT  THE  JESTER — THREE  JOLLY  TOPERS— DOMESTIC 
AND  FOREIGN  COLLECTION  OF  POTTER'S  SKILL  DESCRIBED 
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OXK  of  the   most   unique  and 
beautiful  collections  of  china 
to  be  found  in  the  Connecti- 
cut vallev,  is  that  owne<l  bv 
Miss  S.  E.  Hill,  of  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut. 

The  writer  had  the  rare  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  permission  to  photo- 
prapb   and    describe   the   bewildering 

Miss  Hill  can  say  with  the  sixteenth 
century    poet,    slightly    changing   his 


"I  have  pitchers,  ewers  of  tin,  pewter 
and  glass ; 
Great  vessels  of  copper,  fine  latten 

and  brass, 
And  jugs,  jars  and  bottles  such  as 
never  was," 
for  here  are  hundreds  of  them,  some 
large,  some  small ;  many  rare,  valuable 
and  old ;  a  few  fascinatingly  ugly,  and 
many  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Her  pets  were,  at  first,  housed  in  an 
immense  bay  window,  whose  rich 
stained  glass  throws  a.  \«^<s^  V'i^st 
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over  the  assemblagt",  while  three  sol- 
emn owls,  iiiajfsteria]  creatures  in  life- 
like hues,  yiiard  iho  ireasures  and  bid 
defiance  to  ininicling  strangers.  A 
most  appriipriatf  setting  for  such  a 
gathering,  im  numbtT  of  which  is  ever 
degraded  tu  actual  strvicc. 

As  piece  after  piece  begged  admis- 
sion to  the  fold,  their  quarters  were 
enlarged.  Attractive  cupboards  were 
built  on  either  side;  slender  moldings 
were  fastened  overhead,  from  these 
depend  the  smaller  bits ;  shelves  were 
hung  on  the  opposite  walls  and  every 
nook  and  cranny  offered  itself  a  rest- 
ing ■  place  for  some  lucky  find.  At 
length,  the  rarest  were  borne,  in  all 
their  glory,  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  they  glimmer  and  glisten  in 
conscious  pride. 

"From  my  childhood,  I  had  a  craze 
for  pitchers  and  bottles,"  says  the  col- 
lector, "Every  oM  bottle  I  found  I 
captured;  every  pitcher  or  dingj-  jug 
1  treasured  as  most  girls  do  their  dolls. 

"This  old  fellow  ]  consider  one  of 
my  choicest.  We  call  him  Janus,  he 
lias  two  faces,  two  spouts  and  no  han- 
dle." Janus  is  a  fine  specimen  of  cop- 
]K'r-lustrc.  A  basket  of  flowers,  done 
in  blue,  adorns  his  Ijody  and  alto- 
;;cthor  he  is  quite  a  dandy. 

"One  of  niv  rarest  is  the  Pilgrim 
l.itchor.  This  is  old  blue  Stafford- 
shire It  i-e]t resents  the  "landing  of 
tlif  i'ilgrims  at  Plymouth.'  and  ht-ar.s 
llic  insLTLiition,  'Carver.  Bradford. 
W'in^low.  Standish  and  Urcwster. 
I'lvniouth.  December  22,  1629.' 

■iU-rc  i.-^  a  diii)licate  of  the  'Inno- 
i-i.-uce'  I'ilcher  mentioned  in  Alice 
Morsf  l^arli.''s  interesting  book  on  pot- 
tery. She  s]>eaks  of  two  varieties:  the 
first,  called  'Si>ortive  Innocence.'  has 
niK'  design  only,  showing  highly  col- 
ored children  at  play,  while  the  other 
lias  TWO.  the  one  just  described  and, 
reversely,  one  called  'Mischicvious 
Sport,'  a  boy  with  a  mask  frightening 
A  small  girl.  Mine,  as  ycu  see.  has 
both. 

■'This  old  Brittany  is  rather  inter- 
isting,"  showing  nie  a  quaint  affair, 
gaily  sporting  a  Breton  woman,  spin- 
ning ;   a   really   gorgeous    lady    in    a 
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bright  green  waist,  orange  and  red 
skirt  and  blue  apron. 

"An  exact  reproduction  of  a  pitcher 
which  is  now  in  the  Cesnola  collection 
(one  of  those  dug  up  on  the  island  oi 
Cyprus)  is  this  piece  of  iridescent 
glass  ;  all  these,  you  know,  look  as  if 
they  had  been  through  fire,  giving  a 
clouded  effect." 

A  fine  piece  of  Crown  Derby,  called 
"Witch's  Japan,"  was  then  displayed, 
probably  taking  its  name  from  the 
Japan  cpiince,  whose  flowers  arc 
sketched  on  both  sides. 

Miss  Hill's  collection  boasts  a  "cow" 
in  the  combed  or  tortoise  shell  work : 
a  pattern  also  mentioned  by  Miss 
Earle.  The  ware  is  of  English  make, 
though  seldom  found  now  in  England. 
There  arc  but  two  specimens  of  it  in 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
This  particular  cow  is  a  mottled  brown 
shading  into  veliow ;  her  sides  are 
beautifully  "combed"  and  she  is  useful 
as  well  as  ornamental,  for,  by  remov- 
ing a  piece  of  her  china  skin,  she  gra- 
ciously accommodates  a  cupful  or 
more  of  milk,  which  one  can  then  pour 
from  her  big,  brown  nose.  Her  tail 
forms  a  very  graceful  handle. 

A  tall  bronze,  resembling  America's 
cup,  is  two  inches  high  and  most  beau- 
tifully mofleted  in  tiny  cupids  and 
cherubs.  It  was  found  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  in  the  hut  of  an  Indian  guide. 

Pierrot,  a  comic  confection  in  china, 
grinned  at  me,  delighted  to  have  his 
queer  visage  noticed.  Pierrot  is  the 
"Jester"  in  the  Pantomime.  He  wears 
a  dark  green  cap  with  green  and  yel- 
low trimmings.  His  face  is  round  and 
jolly;  his  cheeks  are  flushed  with  joy, 
and  his  interior  is  a  bright,  beautiful 
blue. 

The  largest  piece  in  the  group  is  an 
antique:  a  very  handsome  black  and 
white  pitcher  bearing  a  scriptural  de- 
sign. It  is  "The  Good  Samaritan," 
and  is  evidently  the  inspiration  of  a 
very  devout  man.  A  hasty  glance 
gives  one  the  impression  that  the  en- 
tire Qld  Testament  is  pictured  here, 
for  not  only  does  it  illustrate  the  inci- 
dent from  which  it  takes  its  name,  but 
it  bears  the  breast-plate  of  a  high 
priest,  the  "tables  of  stone,"  the  open 
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book,  Gabriel's  trumpet,  the  cross,  a 
dove,  a  chain,  and  other  symbolic  fig- 
ures. 

Ill  close  juxtaposition,  anti  shock- 
ingly oWivious  of  all  this  scenit  piety, 
is  (for  they  are  threc-in-one)  the 
"Three  Jolly  Topers,"  shown  in  an 
accompanying  phott^raph. 

\ear  by  is  a  Moorish  bronze  from 
Alpfier^,  very  artistic,  and  further  on 
is  the  famous  "puzzle-jug,"  rarely 
found  in  America,  with  the  lettering: 

"From    Mother    Earth    !    Claim    Mv 

ISirth. 
I'm  Made  A  Joke  For  Man. 
But  Now  I'm  Here.  Filled  with  Good 

Cheer 
Come  Taste  Me  If  You  Can." 


It    has 


little    knobs    all 


hoi. 


which  ; 


■  iniy 


IIiHV  to  drink  without  spilling 
the  ciititents,  is  indeed  a  ])uzzlc.  Miss 
Hill  e\i>lained  that  "a  man  with  very 
long  fingers,  by  using  hotli  hands,  can 
nil    the  ojn'niiigs    save  the   one 


kh 
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A  Kiissuui  eoronaHon  cu]).  very  rare 
and  valuable,  is  in  the  sliaiie  of  a  mug. 
about  six  inches  high :  white,  with 
tracings  of  red  and  l.lue.  and  is  fin- 
ished by  a  band  of  gold.  ( Ine  of  the 
cui)s  iiresented  bv  the  Czar  to  his  jieo- 
jile  in  rSSf).  on  which  occasion,  we  are 
lold,  four  thnii.sand  people  were  killed 
in  the  struggle  for  the  coveted  treas- 
ures. One  wonders  if  the  Czar  con- 
ceived this  sinister  plot  as  a  more 
speedy  mode  of  extinction  than  banish- 
ment to  Siberia ! 

Of  the  foreign  collection,  all  were 
brought  by  Miss  Hill  from  distant 
lands,  and  each  recalls  a  happy  pil- 
grimage.    Among  ihem  is  a  p\\c\\e.t 


modeled  after  the  bronze  knocker  an 
Durham  Ahhey,  —  a  grotesque  head. 
its  month  holding  a  ring,  while  above 
is  St.  Cuthbert's  yellow  cross.  Tiny 
models  from  Salisbury,  take  tiie  form 
of  "Jacks"  and  "Tobys"  bearing^  the 
Edinburgh  coat-of-arms.  A  copy  of  a 
jug  dredged  up  near  Eddystone,  came 
from  -\yre,.  The  original  is  now  in 
the  Plymouth  Athseneum.  It  sports 
the  coat-of-arms,  a  red  shield  on  a 
green  background,  and  the  motto : 
"Better  A  Wee  Burn  Than  No  Bield." 

A  small  Italian  jug,  blue  and  yellow, 
with  the  proverbial  big  ears,  savs, 
"Bevi  Beni"  ("Drink  Well"),  while 
another  comical  fellow  revelling  in 
green  leaves  and  yellow  posies,  would 
suit  better  bhie-ribhonites.  as  it  says, 
"Bevi  Poco"  ("Drink  Little").  'A 
quaint,  pretty  conceit  came  from  the 
city  of  Chester.  Flngland,  its  motto, 
"Kvery  blade  of  grass  has  its  own 
dro])  of  dew."  The  Canterbury  sou- 
venir is  a  Lincoln  "Jack."  having  the 
arms  of  Thonias-a-Beckel.  A  Strat- 
ford "Toby"  is  resplendent  in  a  red 
coat,  a  blue  and  yellow  waist-coat  and 
green  cap.  From  Chester  there  is  an 
antif|ue  known  as  the  "hound-handle." 
It  is  mottled  in  brown  and  yellow  and 
has  a  hunting  scene, 

"The  proof  o'  the  piiddin'  is  in  the 
preein'  o"  it."  declares  one  cute  Scotch 
jug.  while  another,  also  from  Edin- 
Inirgh;  quotes  the  proverb,  "We  must 
lake  the  current  as  it  serves  or  lose 
our  venture."'  "A  wee  drappie  o't." 
urges  a  pert  midget  barely  three  inches 
high.  From  the  Belfry  of  Bruges  is 
a  i>retty  green  ewer.  A  souvenir  of 
Forth  Bridge  commemorates  a  so- 
journ in  Glasgow,  and  Abbeyfoyle  con- 
tributes a  dark  blue  and  cream  keep- 
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sake,  picturing  the  cottages  and  trees 
of  the  town. 

Another  foreign  pitcher,  the  gift  of 
a  friend,  is  a  fine  pieci?  of  hammered 
brass  from  Tliibet ;  an  idol  forms  the 
body  and  three  serpents,  the  handle. 

"^^y  cook  sent  to  Ireland  to  procure 
for  me  this  Kerry  pitcher,"  remarked 
my  hostess.  "It  portrays  the  celebrat- 
ed Kerry  dancers  and  is  itself  a  hand- 
some specimen  of  copper- lust  re.  "And 
there,"  she  continued,  "is  an  odd  bit, 
a  reproduction  in  miniature  of  one 
found  in  Pompeii."  It  looks  like  a 
sitting  duck,  but  most  unnatural,  for 
who  ever  heard  of  a  blue  and  yellow 
duck?  There,  too,  is  an  original  Jo- 
siah  VVedgewood,  and  a  piece  of  the 
coveted  "pink-lustre."  with  "Mrs. 
Campion"    (lowers,    both    from    York. 

I'lUt  the  most  artistic  design  in  the 
whole  group,  is  the  "lotus-flower !" 
The  shape  of  that  exquisite  blossom 
is  perfectly  followed,  from  the  big, 
green  calyx-base,  the  dainty  pink  pet- 
als which  form  the  body,  and  the  fold- 
ed slanieus.  the  neck,  to  the  twisted 
stems  shaping  the  handle,  and  the 
spont,  which  is  made  of  a  bud. 

Another  thing  of  beauty  in  china, 
is  a  choice  bit  of  Hungarian  lace  work. 
On  a  rich  croani  foundation  two  pierc- 
ed layers  are  applied.  This  pitcher 
was  in  the  .Austrian  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

.A  duplicate  of  the  "Helmet"  cream- 
er mentioned  in  Miss  Earle's  book, 
is  an  antique  of  Lowestoft  china;  it 
has  a  peculiar  indented  spout. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  portrait- 
set.    "I  think  a  great  deal  of  my  por- 


traits." said  their  owner.  One  of  the 
best  is  the  Wedgewood  Longfellow," 
A  good  "likeness"  nearly  covers  one 
side,  while  on  the  reverse,  are  two 
\crses  from  Keramos.  A  floral  band 
at  the  top  is  intertwined  with  the  titles 
of  his  poems. 

"Lincoln  is  so  very  ugly,"  sighed 
Miss  Hill,  "I  think  they  ought  to  have 
made  a  better  jug  for  poor,  old  Lin- 
coln!" The  motto  for  this  is,  "With 
malice  toward  none ;  with  charity  tow- 
ard all." 

"I  am  fond  of  this  one,"  she  con- 
tinued, "because  I  admire  Dickens  so 
much."  It  would  interest  most  peo- 
ple, for  not  only  is  it  fashioned  of 
Wedgewood  and  gives  a  good  por- 
trait, but  it  proudly  shows  the  very 
tombstone  ( ?)  discovered  by  the  im- 
mortal Pickwick.  Reversely,  it  pic- 
tures an  empty  chair  with  the  titles  of 
his  books  encircling  the  rim. 

"I  was  dissatisfied  with  my  Whit- 
tier  at  first,"  she  said,  "but  the  longer 
I  keep  it  the  better  pleased  I  am,  for 
it  just  suits  the  plain,  old  Quaker," 
A  small  cider  jug  this,  with  portrait 
and  this  quotation : 

"The  mirg  of  cider  simmered  slow. 
The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row." 

R(^er  Williams  is  represented  by 
his  picture  and  a  scene  from  "The 
Landing  at  Providence,"  also  the  ex- 
tract, "I,  having  made  peace  —  called 
the  place  Providence." 

Gladstone  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate.   Just  a  rough,  cqi.wkv=«\. -w^^*- ^"^ 
the  "grand  old  trvaw-'     ?Cowt  <^«. '^■<^-- 
rait  is  the  sentence, "^■<v^^xv«.^Vix«».v- 
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est  Commoner,"  then  his  own  words, 
"Effort,  honest,  manful  effort,  suc- 
ceeds b)-  its  reflective  action  on  char- 
acter better  than  success,"  surrounded 
by  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves,  while  be- 
neath all  are  the  names  and  dates  of 
the  famous  man's  birth  and  death. 
The  coloring  of  this  memento  is  a  deep 
cream  and  brown. 

"My  nearest  aiijiroach  lo  a  coveted 
^\'ashillRton  pitcher  is  this  crude,  glass 
bottle  with  the  busts  of  Washington 
and  Lafayette:  and  this  Saskia  com- 
pletes my  portrait  set.  Saskia,  you 
know,  was  Rembrandt's  wife.  Oli.  I 
must  not  forget  Tennyson  f"  The  lat- 
ter is  a  beauty  and  quite  elaborate. 
The  head  of  the  poet  is  wreathed  in 
laurel.  Reversely,  is  an  open  book, 
showing  an  extract  from  "Crossing 
the  IJar."  with,  below,  (he  musical 
notes.  The  fictitious  character,  Tam 
O'.Shanler.  flying  from  the  inn  on  his 
milk-white  steed,  adorns  one  pitcher, 
and  Jnhn   j'.rown,  another. 

.\n  olil  ])ewter  communion  flagon 
curiously  resembles  a  beer  mug.  "It 
was  used  in  the  i'rospect  meeting- 
house in  the  days  when  that  town  was 
part  of  Waterimrv.  called  Columbia, 
an.l  was  l)i.-<|ncatlied  to  mc  bv  an  old 
ladv  who  pr<.mi^i>.l  1   shoidd  have  it 


alit 
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I  the  l.r 


■all>halK-l 


.\   curio 
pitcher.-     Ar 

theal|.hi.lK-t.     It  nails: -['ack  mv  box 
whh  tive  dnzen  Iii|nnr  jugs." 

"This  (jiiaim  cminina  mug."  said 
Mis.  Hill.  "i.  a  hit  ..f  the  oldest  house 
in  St.  .\ngiistine.  The  swctt-grass 
pitcher  was  maile  especially  fur  me  by 
a  sipiaw.  That  hambiM)  ewer  came 
from  Tarpon  Sjirins^'s.  l-'lorida.  where 
bamhi,i>  lahlv  rlensils  are  in  o.mnion 

■"The  Duc  yim  are  liHiking  at  now." 
-he  enmimied.  "is  rather  rare:  on  it 
are  the  words  'Spo-le's  Tower.'  I 
have  two  ,,iln.-rs  —  one  in  ]>retly  reds 
anil  greens  — both  marked  Copeland 
Spodc."  Taking  np  another,  she  tnid 
me  it  was  a  replica  of  those  used  in 
the  "Society  of  Cincinnati."  of  which 
irashington  and  Lafayette  were  no- 
tahle  meiiibers. 


"And  here  is  a  Washington,  D.  C, 
jug  which  is  made  entirely  of  old 
money.  Three  thousand  dollars  in 
greenbacks  are  said  to  be  in  this  paper 
pulp.  That  gaudy  red  and  yellow  fel- 
low, made  of  grasses,  comes  from  the 
Bahamas." 

Droll  indeed,  is  'Kees  the  monkey, 
that  funny  one  gives  milkie  from  his 
mouthie."  Kees  is  a  monkey  in  real 
Dutch  delft.  Wide-stretched  is  his 
mouth  over  a  tempting  cocoamiL  Be- 
side Kees,  sits  sedately  a  winking, 
blinking  frog  from  Austria. 

I  was  told  that  our  American  pro- 
ductions in  this  line  are  not  worthy 
of  our  country,  and  as  proof,  was 
shown  a  hideous  design  picturing  tlie 
oldest  house  in  Guilford. 

There  are  several  specimens  of 
Mexican  and  Indian  water  bottles;  a 
handsome  Spanish  jar  with  the  repre- 
sentative bulls,  ostriches  and  dc^s ; 
then  an  example  of  Pueblo  ware, 
which  has  no  glaze,  and  also  a  bit  of 
Juadlajara. 

The  baby  of  the  collection  is  a  piece 
of  Doulton  from  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair.  Scarcely  an  inch  high  it  is  a 
veritable  "little  brown  jug," 

The  costliest  find  is  an  exquisite 
pitcher  having  a  gold  mouth  and  han- 
dle, its  body  decorated  with  wild  briar 

"What  is  that  queer  thing  resemb- 
ling snakes'  heads?"  1  asked.  "Ital- 
ian faience."  was  the  reply.  "The 
halians  are  very  fond  of  the  serpent 

1  s|iied  several  dainty  little  creamers, 
lieauti fully  hand-painted.  "Those  T 
]iaintcd  myself."  she  said,  rather  dep- 
reeatingly.  '"some  have  white  clovers 
and  blue  gentians,  my  favorite  flow- 
Reluctantly  I  l>ade  farewell  to  my 
hostess  and  her  fragile  treasures,  re- 
calling the  lines: 

"'Where    Gubbio's    workshops    gleam 
and  glow 
With  brilliant  iridescent  dyes. 
The  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  snow, 
The  cobalt  blue  of  sunmier  skies ; 
And   vase  and   scutcheon,   cup   and 

In  perfect  finish  emulate 
Yaewza,  Florence,  Pesaro." 
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IN  January,  1903,  in  his  studio  at 
Washington,  passed  away  one 
of  the  most  unique  yet  beauti- 
ful     characters      which      this 
generation  has  produced. 

Gilbert  Munger,  "Painter,  poet, 
patriot,"  as  a  dear  friend  cherishes 
htm,  has  his  place,  and  will  always 


hold  it,  amid  the  company  of  clear- 
visioned  souls  who  see  things  as 
they  are  and  work  and  never  tire  in 
the  task  of  staying  friendly  visions 
for  their  own  delight  and  the  joy  of 
those  who  pass. 

Connecticut  claims  him    as   her 
own,  for  she,  with  her  quiet  ^last- 
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ures,  sunny  meadows  and  fern- 
bordered  brooks,  was  God's  messen- 
j^er  who  awakened  in  a  mother 
heart  the  understanding  of — "The 
great  harmony  that  reigns.  In 
what  the  Spirit  of  the  world  con- 
tains." And  this  strong  soul  was 
born. 

The  Munger  Homestead  is  yet  a 
well-preserved  and  picturesque  old 
house,  witli  large  chimney  and 
sloping  roof,  and  fronts  the  "Open- 
intr  Hill  Road  in  North  Madison, 
only  a  short  distance  from  the 
'Murray  Homestead'."  In  our 
fancy,  an  expression  of  contentment 
and  fond  memory  lingers  about  it, 
as  though  modestly  proud  of  the 
family  reared  under  its  roof.  For 
the  children  of  Sherman  Munger 
and  Liicrelia  Benton,  his  wife,  were 
all  talented,  and  easily  won  first 
places  in  their  various  vocations 

While  Gilbert  was  yet  a  boy  the 
family  removed  to  New  Haven. 
Conn.  His  tutor  there,  an  English 
gentleman,  was  an  enthusiast  in 
art,  who.  upon  seeing  some  of  the 
boy's  productions  and  divining  in 
them     much     promise,    urged     the 


parents  to  encourage  him  and  allow 
him  to  follow  bis  own  inclinations 
toward  an  artistic  career.  The 
tutor's  advice  was  considered,  and. 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  Gilbert 
became  the  pupil  of  a  natural 
history  and  landscape  engraver  at 
Washington.  At  the  early  age  of 
fourteen  years  he  was  a  full-fledged 
natural  history  engraver,  receiving 
a  salary  from  the  United  State* 
Government. 

During  the  following  five  years 
he  was  principally  employed  in 
engraving  large  pi ates  of  plan ts, 
birds,  fish,  reptiles,  portraits  and 
landscapes,  published  by  the  govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  explor- 
ing expedition  of  Commodore 
Wilkes,  and  for  Professor  Louis 
Agassiz's  works  and  the  works  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institute, 

Although  his  time  was  thus 
busily  occupied,  he  never  renounced 
his  intention  of  becoming  a  land- 
scape painter,  and  adopted  engrav- 
ing only  as  a  means  to  that  end. 

He  read  Ruskins'  works,  and 
purchased  a  copy  of  J.  D,  Harding's 
drawing-book.     Rising  in  the  sum- 
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mer  months  at  four  o'clock,  he  has- 
tened, sketch-book  in  hand,  to  the 
woods,  aad  made  careful  studies  of 
trees  till  eight  o'clock.  Then  back 
to  his  engraver's  desk  from  nine  till 
five.  After  that,  three  more  hours 
in  the  woods  with  pencil  and  paper. 
Could  anyother  profession  have  been 
successful  to  such  an  enthusiast? 

During  this  period  he  went,  on 
one  occasion,  to  the  atelier  of  a 
sculptor  (from  Rome)  who  was  then 
executing  some  government  com- 
mission, and  for  the  first  time  saw 
an  artist  at  work  on  a  statue. 
Taking  home  some  clay,  he  turned 
with  eagerness  to  the  new  work  of 
modeling  portions  of  the  human 
figure  These  studies  were  received 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Institute  of  Science  and  Art,  and 
awarded  the  first  medal — to  the 
astonishment,  no  doubt,  of  the 
young  exhibitor.  His  success  in 
this  branch  of  art  did  not  curb  his 
desire  to  paint  He  procured  a  box 
of  colors  and  brushes,  and  for  the 
first  time  seriously  attempted  to 
copy  the  hues  as  well  as  the  forms 
of  the  Columbian  woods. 


Aside  from  some  technical  points 
gathered  now  and  then  from  seeing 
other  artists  at  their  work.  Nature 
has  been  his  only  teacher. 

And  now  came  the  great  changes 
caused  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion.  Appropriations  for  art 
and  sciences — the  luxuries  of  a 
nation — had  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
Mr.  Munger  was  thrown  out  of 
employment,  for  no  private  firms 
would  publish  such  work  as  he 
produced.  He  waa  offered  and 
accepted  a  position  as  engineer  in 
the  Federal  Army,  but  the  new 
work  was  not  congenial,  the 
imaginative  artist  temperament 
being  "cribbed,  cabined  and  con- 
fined." when  all  his  duties  were 
comprised  in  the  mechanical  labors 
of  the  military  engineer.  However, 
he  studied  hard  to  fit  himself  for 
his  new  calling,  with  such  success 
that  he  became  constructing  engi- 
neer. 

During  the  four  years'  war,  he 
was  engaged  upon  the  field  fortifica- 
tions around  Washington,  and  so 
while  actively  employed  for  the 
defense    of    his     country,    happily 
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escaped  the  horrors  of  the  battle- 
field 

When  peace  was  declared  and  the 
vast  army  disbanded,  to  return  to 
their  homes.  Mr.  Hunger  also  laid 
down  his  arms  and  resigned  his 
commission,  much  against  the 
advice   of   his   friends. 

He  was  at  last  to  follow  in 
earnest  the  career  his  boyish  fancy 
had  chosen.  Taking  a  studio  in 
New  York,  he  painted  two  pictures 
during  the  winter,  both  of  which 
were  exhibited  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  favorabl)' 
noticed  by  the  press — and  sold.  A 
large  work — "Minnehaha  Falls" — 
was  next  painted  and  was  exhibited 
in  different  cities — a  specially  paid 
ticket  exhibition.  This  picture 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  brought  him  a  commission 
from  a  wealthy  gentleman  of 
France,  to  paint  Niagara  Falls. 
After  filling  this  commission,  for 
which  he  received  _£'i,ooo,  he  went 
West  and  spent  the  next  three  years 
in    the    wilds    and   scenery   of   the 


Rocky  Mountains,  traveling  as 
artist  and  guest  in  connection  with 
the  first  geological  survey  ever 
organized  by  the  United  States 
Government,  under  Clarence  King. 

In  the  vast  mountain  region 
which  divides  the  Continent,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  close  study 
of  nature's  grand  effects.  And  the 
work  he  did  at  that  time  was  the 
most  careful  and  conscientious 
interpretation  of  nature — fine  in 
color  and  strong  in  artistic  values. 
The  work  of  those  days  was  the 
most  interesting  of  that  of  any 
period  of  his  life,  as  it  was  abso- 
lutely sincere  and  not  influenced  by 
the  art  of  any  other  country.  It 
was  spontaneous  and  full  of  the 
most  careful  feeling  for  truth  and 
nature. 

One  season  was  passed  amid  the 
extinct  volcanoes  of  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  Territory, 
He  received  a  commission  from  the 
United  States  Government  to  paint 
a  series  of  pictures  illustrating  the 
scenery  of  that  wild  region. 
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The  aiiractions  of  the  Yosemite 
were  sufficienily  powerful  to  bold 
him  for  two  seasons.  Here  he  met 
Lord  Skelmersdale,  who,  with  some 
other  English  gentlemen,  gave  him 
commissions  tor  work  illustrating 
the  scenery  of  that  locality.  They 
also  earnestly  advised  him  to  set 
out  at  once  for  England  with  his 
collection  of  studies. 

He  in  due  time  accepted  their 
counsel.  Arrived  in  London,  he 
found  his  works  much  appreciated 
and  was  soon  prospering  ^nely  with 
the  many  orders  received  for  his 
pictures.  But  the  great  city  was 
stifling  to  him  after  his  long  free 
life  in  the  mountains,  and  he  made 
bis  escape  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  and  spent  some  months 
at  Dunkeld,  in  company  with  Sir 
John  Millais.  The  second  season 
was  passed  at  Skye,  Stornoway, 
Loch   Marie   and    Dunkeld. 

He  did  not  exhibit  during  his 
first  year  in  England,  but  in  1879 
sent  no  less  than  eight  pictures  to 
various  exhibitions.  To  the  Royal 
Academy,  "Loch  Cornisk,"  "Loch 
Marie"    and     "Great     Salt     Lake, 


Utah";  to  Manchester,  "A  Glimpse 
of  the  Pacific"  and  "Lake  Cornisk"; 
to  Newcasile-on-Tyne,  "Woodland 
Streams"  and  "Herring  Fleet," 
and  to  Liverpool, "Great  Salt  Lake." 

Seven  of  these  pictures  were  sold. 
His  large  picture,  "King  Arthur's 
Castle,  Cornwall,"  was  exhibited 
later,  a  fine  work  and  well  placed 
on    the   line. 

At  this  time,  the  Fine  Art 
Society,  New  Bond  street,  was 
successfully  publishing  his  etchings. 

He  was  now  occupying  a  fine 
studio  near  New  Bond  street.  He 
had  a  great  display  of  his  pictures 
on  the  spacious  walls  and  on  easels, 
was  full  of  work  and  in  a  most 
properous  condition  of  life.  He 
was  described  as  being,  in  those 
days,  one  of  the  best  dressed  men 
who  walked  Bond  street  and 
Piccadilly.  He  was  of  the  lean, 
lank  type,  with  much  manner,  and 
impressed  one  as  possessing  a  great 
deal  of  nervous  energy  and 
strength.  Albeit  he  was  an  ex- 
tremely distinguished  looking  man. 

His  work  was  somewhat  changed 
at  this  period,  as  he  had  been  study* 
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ing  the  great  galleries  of  Europe 
and  England,  and  doubtless  his  best 
work  was  painted  from  1880  to  1890. 

The  following  was  published  in 
the  Whitehall  Review:  *'A11  last 
summer  and  autumn  people  on 
Upper  Thames  were  haunted  by  a 
strange  looking  river-craft.  It  was 
a  sort  of  rough  Noah*s  Ark  on  a 
raft.  Laie  in  the  year  it  was 
moored  for  weeks  together  at  a 
picturesque  bend  above  Marsh  Loch 
and  beyond  Henley.  It  had  a  great 
window,  which  was  shut  when  the 
autumn  rains  came  and  open  when 
the  weather  was  fine.  At  the 
window  was  an  easel ;  at  the  easel, 
the  owner  of  the  ark,  Mr.  Munger, 
whose  extensive  studies  of  the 
Cornish  coast  were  hung  on  the  line 
at  the  last  Academy  Exhibition. 
Mr.  Munger  has  gone  ahead  of  all 
his  former  work  in  ''Autumn  on 
the  Thames."  The  last  golden 
hues  of  autumn  and  the  closing 
beams  of  the  setting  sun,  are  on 
tree  and  meadow  and  river;  a  few 
stray  yellow  leaves  are  floating  on 
the  stream ;  the  cluster  of  beeches 
forming  the  central  object  of  the 
landscape,  are  reflected — trunk  and 
branch — in  the  flood.  The  broad 
stretch  of  canvas  is  magnificently 
covered  with  a  poetic  realization  of 
the  richness  and  depth  of  color  and 
beauty  of  forest  outline  and  skyey 
forms  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
October  and  November  on  our 
picturesque  English  river." 

For  ten  years  Mr.  Munger  made 
England  his  home,  passing  his 
summers  on  sketching  tours  on  the 
Thames  and  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  with  Sir  John  Millais. 
Then  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
soon  became  recognized  as  the  most 
talented  landscape  artist  of  the 
American  colony.  He  traveled 
extensively  throughout  Europe, 
spending  occasional  summers  in 
Italy  and  Spain.  Upon  the  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  Ruskin,  he  went  to 
Venice  and  painted  fifty  pictures 
which   were   exhibited  in  London, 


producing  a  sensation  and  establish- 
ing his  fame  in  England.  His 
Italian  subjects  are  very  different 
from  his  usually  chosen  ones;  and 
his  Venetian  pictures  have  a 
distinctive  character  all  their  own. 

He  was  a  tine  colorist  and  strong 
in  the  organic  principles  of  his  art« 
and  possessed  of  a  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  chemistry  of  color. 

His  work  was  descriptive  and 
instructive,  and  always  charmed. 

The  London  Times  says:  "We 
shall  not  quarrel  with  those  who 
prefer  the  delicate  *Greville'  by 
Millet,  or  the  peaceful  evening  scene 
*  Near  Barbizon'  by  Gilbert  Munger. ' ' 

And  the  London  Daily  Telegraph: 
''Rub  out  the  signature  from  any 
one  of  his  landscapes  and  it  would 
pass  for  a  work  of  that  same  school 
which  glorifies  the  forest  scenery  of 
Fontainebleau.  Corot,  in  his 
deeper  and  firmer  mood,  is  repro- 
duced, with  no  slavish  effect  of  dull, 
mechanical  imitation,  but  with  the 
appreciative  reverence  of  an 
original  hand,  by  this  same  Mr. 
Munger." 

To  analyze  the  character  of  this 
man  were  a  difficult  task.  He  was 
endowed  with  rare  gifts  of  mind, 
heart  and  soul.  He  had  an 
extremely  sensitive  and  poetic 
nature,  responsive  alike  to  joy  in 
its  fullest  measure  or  deep  sadness. 

A  mysterious  sadness,  caused  by 
a  denial  of  his  dearest  hope  in 
earlier  days,  was  locked  securely 
within,  and  he  and  it  dwelt  on 
alone,  since  so  it  must  be,  to  the 
end  of  life.  Nearest  friends  and 
family  never  trespassed  there. 
Only  increasing  and  increasing  toil 
told  how  valiantly  it  was  being 
guarded  from  even  sympathizing 
scrutiny.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  strong  personality,  buoyed  up 
by  his  delighted  consciousness  of 
truth  and  reverence  for  nature, 
together  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  kept  alive  an  enthusia^^m  in 
him  which  thrilled  men  to  their 
best  efforts. 
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He  was  in  every  sense  a  bora 
artist.  His  art  was  a  philosophy. 
He  looked  upon  landscape  as  the 
environment  of  men,  and  tried  to 
paint  the  quality  of  nature  which 
suggests  and  appeals  to  the  mind. 
He  succeeded  in  conveying  in  his 
art  the  emotion  be  himself  experi- 
enced before  Nature.  He  put 
poetry  into  desolate  and  saddening 
landscapes.  He  had  to  paint  to 
express  his  great  love  for   Nature. 

He  also  wrote  exceedingly  well — 
the  most  successful  of  his  writings 
was  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  entitled 
"Madelaine  Marston."  It  was 
brought  out  in  Theatre  Royal, 
Haymarket,  London,  February, 
iS86,  Helen  Barry  acting  it  with 
great   success. 

Socially  he  was  possessed  of  a 
charm  all  his  own.  He  was  delight- 
fully full  of  fun  at  times,  and  would 
entertain  a  bevy  of  girls  in  the  most 
refined  and  charming  way.  He 
was  a  rare  story-teller,  possessed  of 
an  exquisite  "light  touch"  in  the 
matter  of  polite  small  talk,  and  a 
much  -  sought  -  after  dinner  -  party 
man. 

He  took  a  lively  interest  in 
politics  and  affairs,  and  liked  to 
know  men  of  action.  He  was  a 
mild  user  of  tobacco.  He,  like 
Turner,  would  accept  one  glass  of 
wine,  and  refuse  the  second.  He 
rarely  called  upon  other  artists  in 
their    studios. 

He  was  fond  of  little  children. 

One  day  he  was  painting  on  the 
dyke  up  in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  A 
little  girl  came  upon  him  quietly, 
with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  and  said: 
"Are  you  taking  a  'paintin'  les- 
son?" "Yes.  little  girl;  I'm 
taking  a  painting  lesson."  The 
next  day  she  came  again,  and  said: 
"I  see  you  are  taking  another  one." 
"Yes,  I'm  taking  another  one." 
Thi.s  little  incident,  Mr.  Munger 
thought    was    lovely. 

While  Mr.  Munger  was  painting 
the  large  "Cazenovia  Cornfield,"  an 
Irishman     of     the    old-school    type 


often  came  and  looked  over  his 
shoulder.  Mr.  Williams,  whose 
guest  Mr.  Munger  was.  relates  the 
incident:  "I  met  Jerry  one  even- 
ing and  said  to  him:  "Mr,  Munger 
is  a  hard-working  man. '  Jei  ry 
said:  'I  never  saw  the  bate  of 
him.  He  works  with  his  head,  his 
moind,  bis  hands  and  his  eyes,  and 
he's  working  'em  all  to  onct'," 

Mr.  Munger  was  a  man  of  refined 
tastes  and  high  artistic  culture.  A 
great  student,  and  a  man  of  high 
ambitious.  And  to  those  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  know  him 
thoroughly,  he  was  always  a  dear 
friend   and  always  a  gentleman. 

That  he  was  not  more  universally 
known  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
did  comparatively  little  exhibitin{f, 
his  pictures  being  sold  in  advance 
and  sent  direct  to  their  owners. 
His  success  in  the  sale  of  his 
pictures  was  phenomenal,  always 
receiving  flattering  sums,  a  few  as 
high  as  $5,000  each. 

He  was  a  favotnte  with  the  Duke 
of  SaxeCoburg — one  of  whose 
treasures  was  a  Munger  subject 
which  hangs  in  his  library,  and  for 
the  excellence  of  which  he  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  He  has  been  decorat- 
ed by  nine  different  countries: 

Germany — Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Saxe  Ernestine;  Grand  Cross  for 
Art  and  Science. 

Russia— Red  Cross  with  the 
Ribbon  of  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew. 

Belgium — King  Leopold  Gold 
Medal    with    Crown. 

Italy — Decoration  from  the  Duke 
d'Aosta;  Gold  Medal  and  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Academv  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Venezuela — Officer  and  Com- 
mander of  the  National  Order  of 
the    Liberator. 

France — Member  of  the  Societe 
Lilteraire  Internationale  Founded 
by    Victor    Hugo. 

These  honors  cannot  be  secured 
through  influence,  but  are  awarded 
on    merit  alone.     They   grant    the 
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wearer  many  prLvilegeu  and  admit 
him  to  all  court  functions. 

The  New  York  Journal,  of  not 
very  recent  date,  printed  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Munger,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry,  "Why  do  American  paint- 
ers live  abroad^"  In  which  the 
artist   says : 

"One  of  the  reasons  for  my  own 
stay,  now  prolonged  since  1877,  and 
the  reason  with  which  I  am  fond  of 
appeasing  my  own  patriotism, 
whenever  it  urges  my  return  to  the 
blue  skies  of  my  native  country,  is 
the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the 
sure  means  of  growth  in  art  every- 
where at  hand  in  these  old  lands. 

"Furthermore,  it  is  in  Europe, 
rather  than  in  America,  that  the 
indefinable  and  singular  charm  in 
painting  which  men  call  style  is 
most  readily  attained.  Perhaps  the 
ample  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
art  offered  in  Europe  better  enables 
a  man  to  'strike  his  personal  note,' 
as  the  French  say — to  find  out  his 
failings  and  avoid  them,  I  should 
say. 

"The  gratifying  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  has  greeted  my  humble 
efforts,  in  these  later  years,  is  due, 
I  am  sure,  to  having  found  the  way 
to  my  own  style  through  a  number 
of  experiments,  and  a  series  of  care- 
ful observations,  which  I  should 
not  have  been  able  to  make  if 
settled  at  home.  There  is  a  crys- 
tallization of  style  in  paintings  as  in 
literature.  It  is,  of  course,  a  slow 
process;  and  in  my  own  case  is  the 
fruit  of  long  seasons  of  painting  in 
the  foothills  of  our  own  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  the  shadow  of  Rl 
Capitan  in  the  Yosemite,  and  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London:  of 
work  in  the  open  of  Scotland  with 
Sir  John   Millais;    of  solitary  toil  in 


the  lagoons  of  Venice,  and  fiaally. 
of  a  Ion;;  and  thoughtlul  season  of 
severe  effort  m  Funtainebleau 
forest  in  the  track  of  the  masters. 
It  is  in  following  successively  sucb  ^ 
widely  differing  phases  of  Nature  J 
and  Art  that  1  have  at  last  come  to  * 
a  final  phase  of  ray  own  painting, 
about  the  recent  general  recognition 
of  which  the /ourfia/  kindly  asks. 
Could  I  have  reached  this  stage  at  . 
home?  Frankly — no.  But  mainljJ 
for  the  reason  that  art  is  as  yet  ] 
comparatively  uncultivated 
America,  and  not  because  of  any 
special  limitations  in  the  country 
itself." 

Mr.  Munger  returned  to  America 
in  1893,  spending  a  season  here, 
another  there,  but  always  working. 
He  was  a  most  indefatigable  worker, 
and  his  whole  mind  and  soul  were 
devoted  to  his  love  of  art.  The 
fascination  was  so  strong,  that  of 
Ute  years  he  was  not  satisfied  to 
work  the  whole  day,  but  he  too 
frequently  toiled  the  whole  evening 
and  the  whole  night  as  well.  This, 
together  with  losses  sustained  ia 
worthless  investments — for  like 
many  another  genius,  he  w^ 
innocent  of  finance  —  naturally 
ruined  his  health  and  developed  a 
morbid  feeling,  which  drove  him  in 
a  measure  to  becoming  a  recluse  to 
the  outside  world. 

He  had  a  studio  at  New  York  in 
The  "  Valencia,"  Fifty-ninlh  street, 
for  a  few  years— and  later,  one  at 
Washington,  at  which  place  he  was 
working  on  devotedly  till  he  fell 
asleep  at  last,  too  weary  to  waken. 

He  has  left  some  two  score  of 
pictures,  which  were  yet  in  his  own 
possession,  and  which  will  doubtless 
eventually  find  their  way  into  some 
of  our  national  galleries. 
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STRATFORD,  THE  MOTHER  TOWN,  AND  ITS  PROSPEROUS 
OFFSPRING  —  THE  BUILDING  OF  A  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL 
CENTER     AND      ITS      BUILDERS —  INTRODUCTORY     ARTICLE 
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lew  York  Freu  Ciiib,  and  hB«  been  vice-preiident  of  tbe  Preu  Club  of  Connecdcul.  I 
Lccepted  and  eihibiled  in  the  Hational  Academy  New  Yoik.  the  PeooiylvanUi  Academy  of  Fine  Arti  at  Philulelphii, 

imei  for  tbe  Bridgeport  Standard  and  Bridgeport  Farmer,  and  hai  pnbliahed  a  candid  book  entitled  '*  Space/'  which 
'reated  much  iniercit  in  bii  luitivc  city.    On  hii  paierdal  tide  he  ii  deicenckd  from  David  Sterlitig  of  Eng land,  wbo 

.ide  he  i>  descended  from  Paul  Beck,  Jr..  of  Philadelphia.  whoK  father,  Paal  Beck,  Sr.  1 


n  Fhila 


A  Alexander  and  the  Aluandeia  of  Uarylaa<k.    "^^^ 
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Wh«e  Ih«  piontin  Imat  1 

A  CITY  without  antiquity,  with- 
out colonial  or  revolutionan' 
history  ;  a  city  with  a  little  past 
hut    a    great    future,  —  this    is 

till.'    citv    nf    Hri<1f:^qinrt,    Cnnnccticut, 

I,.,  .  .,.1- 

ing  ulihl^lnal  c(.-incr  ol  ilu'  ^^tate. 
Tntil  tlu>  yriir  i8,V>  the  city  of  Bridge- 
port iliil  not  exist.  I'rior  to  that,  as 
f.ir  hack  as  i8<x),  the  locality  was  the 
hnrinij>;h  nf  Uridgeport,  theti  in  retro- 
si>ect  it  vviis  Xewfiehl  and  originally 
Stniththl,  with  a  he^inning  in  1691. 

KarliiT  in  1*1,^9  l"airfieUl  was  set- 
tied,  and  .some  vears  hi'fnrc  Stratford 
was  settled.  ilence,  I'airfidci  was 
originally  a  suhurh  of  Stratford,  and 
Kridge|>ort  (or  Xewtield)  a  suhurh 
of  Fairfield. 

P.y  industry  and  emer])rise  Uridge- 
port has  risen,  so  that  now-a-days, 
Stratford  and  Fairfield  arc  regarded 
by  Bridgepc)rters  as  suburbs,  which 
appellation  is  (hstasteful  to  the  parent 
towns,  and  we  are  compelled  to  fall 
hack  on  that  charming  e])ic,  credited 
to  the    famous    wit,    riouglas   Jerrold. 


that.  "God  made  the  country,  man 
made  the  towns,  and  the  Devil  made 
the  suburbs." 

The  history  of  the  three  towns  is  so 
inseparably  interwoven,  and  the  habi- 
tations so  cemented  into  one  grand 
whole,  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of 
one  without  allusion  to  the  other. 
E radicating  the  genealogical  tree, 
Uridgeport  today  holds  the  mercantile 
supremacy  and  claims  to  be  second 
citv  in  the  State  in  population,  and 
third  in  wealth. 

This  sketch  will  he  confined  to  an 
outline  of  happenings  which  have  .oc- 
curred in  the  mother  town  (Stratford) 
anil  the  mammoth  child  (  Bridgt^rt). 
Both  are  the  homes  of  loyal  citizens 
and  lovers  of  history  and  in  Bridge- 
port is  the  Mary  Silliman  Chapter,  U. 
A.  R..  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and 
Sons  of  Colonial  Wars,  while  in  Strat- 
ford reside  several  prominent  Colonial 
Dames  and  members  of  historical  or- 
ganizations. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  years 
ago  the  mother  town  of  Stratford  first 
felt  the  hand  of  civilization  when  a 
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litilf  cii]ii|>any  nf  hardy  iiioiiotrs  jnish- 
i-(l  into  the  wildcnit'ss  from  Wctlitrs- 
fifld,  under  the  leadership  of  a  clergy- 
man, Rev.  Adam  Biakeman.  It  is  tx'- 
lieved  that  they  sailed  down  the  Oin- 
iifCtieiit  river  and  along  the  Sonnd, 
turning  their  course  np  the  river  now 


known  as  the  Honsatonic.  It  is  said 
that  they  first  gave  the  habitation  the 
name  of  Pecnionnock,  an<l  that  it  was 
later  known  as  Cuphcag,  an  appella- 
tion taken  from  an  Indian  tribe  dis- 
placed by  the  white  planters.  The 
euphonious  name  of  Stratford  is  stat- 
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STRATFORD    POINT    LIGHT    HOUSE 


tf(l  in  legend  at  least  to  have  l)ceti  takcTi 
from  Shakespeare's  birthplace,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  one  of  the  original  set- 
tlers lieing  from  that  historic  English 
village.  As  was  the  custom  of  the 
pious    forefathers,    logs    were    hewn 


from  the  forest  for  the  erection  of  a 
qnaint  little  meeting  house  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  settlement  of  "Samly  Hoi- 
low."  This  meeting  honse  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  barn  of  the  late  Captain 
William  Barrymore,  and  was  also  held 


STRATFORD    SHORE 
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Hs  a  place  of  defence  from  attacks  by 
ilie  Indian!'.  'Hie  |»ioiieers,  undaunted 
liy  liarilsliips  of  a  savag'e  land,  tilled  the 
gnnnid.  Init  obtained  most  of  their 
suslaiancf  from  the  river. 

It  -ii-ems.  aixordinfj  to  record,  that 
tlie  lirst  individual  who  arrived  here- 
alioiits  was  Rof^er  Ludlow.  It  was  in 
tlie  year  ifi^i;  that  Ludlow  and  four 
I'lillowers  came  here  with  a  right 
i;ranted  liy  tlie  Colonial  Court  of  Con- 
ueelieul  Cc)lony  to  settle^  west  of  Pe- 
i|uouiioek  river.  The  iitile  party  stood 
njion  (ioiden  hill  and  looked  down 
upon  ihe  ]>rescnt  site  of  the  new  rail- 
road iniprnvements,  which  was  at  tliat 
linie  "wolf's  hole,"  and  decided  to  lo- 
cate wliere  Mrs.  Hauford  Lyon  now 
dwells.  It  seems  a  party  of  fishermen 
from  ."^traifi)rd  had  become  somewhat 
tired  of  catching  Stratford  shad  in  the 
HoTisatonie  river,  and  had  rowed  their 
boat  around  into  the  Pequonnock 
river  to  try  their  luck  with  "harbor 
hlue.s,"  when  they  discerned  upon  the 
summit  of  Golden  hill,  Roger  Ludlow 
and  his  party  building  a  camp  fire. 
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The  Stratford  fisliermen  landed  and 
offered  some  of  their  fish  for  the  mid- 
day meat,  an<l  when  Roger  Ludlow 
related  his  plan  to  locate  on  Golden 
hill,  the  visitors  therenpon  informed 
him  that  the  Stratford  line  was  not 
the  river,  but  ran  as  far  hack  iiilaiifi 
as  Division  street  (now  I'ark  avenue), 
"All  right,"  said  Roger  Ln<Uow,  using 
the  words  wliieh  Horace  lircelev  af- 
terwards offered  as  advice  ti)  vonng 
men,  "I'll  go  west."  Ami  straightway 
he  walked  over  and  heciime  tlie  tirs! 
settler  of  I-'airfield.  and  Division  ;.ireei 
was  the  dividing  line  Ijelwevn  Strat- 
ford and  I'airfieM.     In  ['41  the  Gene- 


ral Court  enjoined  upon  tiie  towns  to 
keep  the  higliwa>s  hetween  the  towns 
open,  and  it  was  then  that  the  King's 
Highway  was  laid  out,  running  east 
and  west  in-shore  from  \e\v  Haven, 
Stratford,  Fairfield,  and  so  on  toward 
Xtw  York.  It  was  known  as  the  old 
Post  road  and  is  now  called  North 
avenue. 

It  vvas  at  the  point,  in  1640,  where 
u'lw  \ortli  avenue  and  Park  avenue 
inK-rseci.  diat  the  tirst  settlement  of 
liridsiepuri  wa-  made,  exactly  ini  the 
lown  line.  The  first  settler  was  Henry 
Suniiinrs.  Sr.  l-'iltv  vears  later  there 
were  forty-siN-  hofseliolders,  and  they 


building  in  Coni 
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petitioiiL'd  the  General  Court  for  a 
tiew  parish.  an<l  in  1691  the  Parish  of 
Strattitltl  was  authorized.  The  center 
'if  civilization  therefore  was  located  at 
the  intersection  of  \orth  and  Park 
avenues,  directly  in  front  of  the  pres- 
ent (lay  residence  of  Jlr.  Paul  Ster- 
linjl.  The  land  cast  of  Division  street 
and  west  nf  Pcquonnock  river  was 
lar^el)'  owned  by  the  Sumners,  Ster- 
lings, StnHifjs  and  Hawleys.  The 
i'ariiih  of  Stratfietd  was  set  out  to  in- 
cliidi"  this  area.  -Vs  time  evolved  these 
tracks  were  sub-divided,  yet  to  the 
jin-seiit  day  descendants  of  these  fam- 
ilies .utill  hold  in  fee.  some  of  this 
realty. 

The  mother  town,  Stratford,  be- 
came a  prosperous  community  and  its 
record  of  growth  is  best  illustrated  by 
its  progressive  movements. 

.\  second  meeting  house  was  built 
in  1^)80  on  Watch  House  hill.  The 
third  meeting  house  on  the  same  site 
was  struck  bv  lightning  in  1785  and 
liiirned.  and  when  in  i88tj  Stratford 
celebrated  her  250lh  year,  a  design 
in  fireworks  was  set  off  in  coinniemo- 
ration  and  rqirescntation  of  the  old 
hufTicd  church.  The  fourth  meeting 
lirmsc  stivHl  on  the  site  of  the  present 


ATIONAL   CHURCH 
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OLD  LAND  MARK 


Congregational  cliurcli,  opposite  the 
Sterling  place.  The  first  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  was  Rev.  Na- 
than Birdseye.  He  was  Ixirn  August 
19,  1714,  graduated  from  Yale  1736, 
and  ordained  in  West  Haven  1742. 
He  died  January  28,  1818,  at  the  age 
of  loj  years,  five  months  and  nine 
da\'S.     It  is  said  in  Stratford  that  he 


prcacJifd  in  the  Congregational  church 
at  the  age  of  100  years. 

In  the  old  chiircl)  yards  or  burying 
grounds  of  the  Congregational  and 
Episcoi)al  churches  are  to  be  seen  the 
gravestones  marking  the  graves  of  the 
early  settlers.  Many  of  these  are  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation  while  some 
are     weeil     overgrown     and     rapidly 
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over   these   graves  are   still    in   good 
preservation. 

In  1723  Christ  Episcopal  church 
was  built  in  Stratford  and  the  first 
service  was  hekl  on  Christmas  day  of 
that  year.  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson  was 
the  first  rector.  He  was  the  great 
Krandfather  (if  Mrs.  Susan  Johnson 
I  Indsoii.  .\t  present  Rev.  X.  E.  Corn- 
wall is  r(.-ct(>r.  In  1744  the  old  churdi 
was  replaced  by  a  more  commodious 
eilifice.  Kev.  Samuel  Johnson  pre- 
senleil  to  the  church  the  first  bell. 
It  was  cast  in  Fairfield  in  1743  and 
aist  iyx>.  It  bears  the  inscription. 
"I  k-orjie  ^rd.  King  of  England.  A.  D. 
174,1."  The  church  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  edifice  was 
nia<te  in  ICnglaiid  and  shipped  in  sec- 
tions to   Stratford.     In    1856  it   was 


cniinlilin^  away.  Of  the  early  fami- 
lies, who  settled  in  Stratford  in  its 
pioneer  davs.  were  John  Tbonipsoii, 
.\losiS  Wlleeler.  John  Wrlls.  [olin 
linr.l.  Xalbanie!  lont,  |..bii  llirdseve. 
'l"hoin;is  rtVor.l,  William  (."iirtis. 
'^ll..In;l^.  lain-biid,  l-'niiu-is  Nidmls, 
Kev.  i);ui<l  Cbanm-iv.  |nlni  WiKn^en 
and  William  lliirritt.'    Hk'  bead  st.m-..; 
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ra/ed  and  llie  present  church  erected. 
Till-  old  iron  foundry  where  Strat- 
fi'fd's  historic  church  ImjII  was  cast, 
was  loenuil  in  Fairfield  at  the  north- 
wi>l  eonur  of  the  present  day  Fair- 
fiel<l  anil  llinlnn  avenues.  The  foun- 
dry was  owned  hy  Dennett  Whitney, 
ilTK-.W  jjraiulfatber  of  Ebin  Whitney  at 
present  V .  S.  postal  clerk  in  the  reg^s- 
iiT  lellir  department  of  the  Grand 
t'entr.il  dei)ot.  Xew  York.  In  1827 
this  finmdry  was  removed  to  John 
street  in  I iritlffeport  town  and  was 
calUd  the  I'nion  fonmlry.  In  1851  it 
was  burned,  together  with  the  old 
State  street  school  house,  Wheeler 
1  !eers'  brass  foundry  and  the  old 
\nrth  church. 
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In  the  early  history  of  Stratf<»tl  tfae 
court  liouse  and  jail  were  in  Fair6dd, 

as  that  was  the  county  seat,  and  it  wu 
not  until  1855  that  Fsirfietd  resigned 
her  court  house  and  jail  to  Bridgepoft. 
In  Stratford  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson 
was  instm mental  in  planting  many  oC 
the  elm  trees  on  Main  street  wmdi 
have  since  grown  to  grand  propor- 
tions and  have  afforded  subjects  for 
Ixith  ix>et  and  artist,  thereby  broaden- 
ing the  fame  of  Stratford,  because  of 
the  dins'  surpassing  beauty.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  also  presented  Christ 
episcopal  church  an  or^n,  which  was 
the  first  church  organ  used  in  Connec- 
ticut. Its  melodious  strains  were  vi- 
brated within  the  confines  of  the  sa- 
creil  edifice  for  125  years,  and  in  1879 
it  was  re])lace(i  by  the  present  organ. 
At  one  wedding  of  international  im- 
l>ortance  this  organ  was  used ;  that  of 
(ilorianna  Folsome,  daughter  of  the 
village  blacksmith,  to  Lord  Sterling. 
That  is  a  story  within  itself,  too  rife 
with  romance,  beauty  and  nobility, 
siriii)licity  and  courtly  elegance,  to  in- 
ttTwcave  in  this  brief  sketch.  It  mav 
come  later.  In  1754  Dr.  Johnson  was 
chiiscn  the  first  president  of  Kings 
(.'nlk'sjf  (now  Columbia)  of  New 
York. 


The  ol<lfst  house  in  Stratford,  believ- 
ed to  have  been  erected  before  1740, 
•Still  standing,  is  the  Walker  place  on 
Main  street,  just  above  the  railroad 
crossing;  the  second  oldest  is  the 
house  now  occupied  b_\'  Miss  Celia 
Curtis  on  Academy  hill,  built  by  Dan- 
iel Judson,  and,  in  fact,  from  the  ma- 
terial once  a  portion  of  the  fort  on 
Academy  hill.  This  fort  or  stockade. 
was  erected  as  a  protection  against 
Indians,  the  Cupbeaff  and  Pequonnock 
trilK-s. 
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After  the  battle  of  Lexington,  a 
rieler  arrived  in  Stratford  on  a  Sunday 
morning  with  the  news  of  that  engage- 
ment. The  Minute  Men  were  snni- 
moned  and  the  little  town  of  Stratford 
was  aroused.  Intense  feeling  perme- 
ated the  congregations  of  the  two 
churches.  At  Christ  church  during 
service  the  rector  read  the  accustomed 
prayer  as  usual,  whereupon  George 
IJenjamin  (later  a  captain  in  the  Revo- 
hitiiin  1 ,  .t;reat-great-p;rand  father  of 
lli-ilell  nenjaniin.  arose  in  his  pew 
and  said.  "Xo  such  prayer  for  the 
roval  family  must  again  he  read  in 
this  church,  as  (ieorge  111  is  this  coun- 
try's worst  enemy."  The  rector  closed 
his  ])rayer  book  with  a  slam,  pro- 
miimced  the  benediction  and  dismissed 
the  congregation.  The  church  was 
locked  and  remained  closed  until  after 
the  Revolution  was  over  and  peace 
declared. 

(In  the  steeple  was  the  famous  gol- 
den nwster,  impaled  there  as  early  as 
1/44  ""''h  a  mission  to  point  out  which 
wa>-  the  wind  blew,  like  a  faithful 
\\- eat  her  cock  should  do.  That  old 
rooster  is  up  there  yet  and  has  been 
doing  duty  day  and  night  for  r6o 
years.  It  had  short  respite  during  the 
Revolution.  Tt  seems  this  worshipful 
old  bird  was  presented  to  the  church 


by  I'oulaski  ISenjamin,  father  of  Cap- 
tain (jeorge  Benjamin,  and  during  the 
Revolution  was  riddled  by  bullets  from 
the  muskets  of  British  soldiers,  who. 
while  encamped  on  .Academy  hill  near 
by,  amused  themselves  by  shooting  at 
the  chanticleer. 

(Jnc  evening  in  the  year  1778,  Cap- 
tain George  Benjamin,  with  the  assist- 
ance ot  some  Revolutionary  soldiers, 
removed  the  rooster  and  hid  it  in  his 
barn.  After  the  war  was  over,  he  cal- 
led his  daughter  .Alice,  and  said  to  her, 
"I  am  about  to  replace  the  weather 
cock  on  the  spire  of  the  church,  place 
your  hands  upon  it,  \oii  may  have  an- 
other opportunity  to  again  touch  it. 
but  I  never  shall." 
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In  1857  the  rooster  was  again  taken 
down  to  be  replacwi  upon  the  present 
edifice  which  stands  u|x>n  the  site  of 
the  old  chnrch.  In  the  (apse  of  years 
Alice  Benjamin  had  married  John 
Thompson,  and  her  son,  Joseph 
Thompson,  resided  in  the  Seymour 
Curtis  place.  When  the  old  rooster 
was  Iowere<l  from  the  spire,  Joseph 
Thompson  loaded  the  old  ctwk  in  a 
waj[i>n  ami  conveyed  it  to  the  home  of 
his  mother,  and  siie.  for  the  second 
time     placed     her     liands     ii])on     it, 


No  historical  mention  would  be 
complete  without  scHne  reference  to  the 
Congregational  church.  This  uHi- 
dates  the  Episcopal  society  for  antiq- 
uity and  the  influences  which  have 
jTone  largely  to  make  up  the  dtarscter 
and  progress  of  Stratford  were  oan- 
troUed  by  these  two  religious  societies. 

The  first  church  in  Stratford  was 
the  Congregational  and  the  first 
church  in  Stratficld  was  also  the  Coa- 
e:regational.    In  1748  the  first  ^isco- 
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pal  clnirch  in  Stratficld  was  conse- 
crated with  Rev.  Philo  Shelton  as  rec- 
tor, great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Haniil- 
toi!  Slielton,  cashier  of  the  Connecti- 
cut National  bank.  The  Episcopal 
cliiircli  stood  just  north  of  North  ave- 
WM  on  fluirch  lane.  The  old  Strat- 
tii'ld  Imrying  ground  is  on  X'orth  ave- 
nue, just  west  of  Clinton  avenue.  Re- 
cently till-  D.  .\.  R.  has  erected  a  me- 
morial ,icate.  and  upon  tablets  are  en- 
1,'ravcd  the  names  of  those  who  lived 
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in  Stratficld  am!  were  sokliers  in  the 
Aniirican  Revolution, 

The  First  ton^esatioiial  church 
was  moved  to  its  present  site  on  I'ank 
street  tn  1808,  and  the  E|>isci>|)a! 
church  was  reestablished  at  t!ie  cor- 
ner of  Stale  and  I'.road  strwts  in  1801. 
In  183^1  the  Imilding  was  sokl  to  the 
First  liaptisl  societv  and  St.  John's 
was  transferred  lo  Cannon  street, 
where  now  stands  the  imst  oflice  bnild- 
ing.  In  1871  St.  John's  was  again 
moved  to  the  corner  of  Park  avi-nne 
and  I'airfield  avenue.  .\fter  these 
two  rehgioiis  societies  removed   from 


an'a  in  Mountain  Grove,  and  he  was 
to  remove  the  dead.  This  law  provok- 
ed indignation.  However,  Bamum 
conld  not  be  stcq)ped,  the  dead  were 
taken  np  in  cartloads  and  carried, 
mostly  at  night  time,  to  another  rest- 
ing place.  'The  bodies  were  reburied 
in  the  far  side  of  Mountain  Grove 
cemetery,  monuments  were  broken, 
headstones  misplaced,  and  in  many  in- 
stances headstones  were  utilized  for 
Hagging  side-walks  about  town.  The 
proceeding  was  an  outrage  on  the 
country,   but,   despite   all    opposition. 
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I'arnum  laid  out  I-ewis  street  and  Cot- 
tage street  through  the  old  burying 
ground  and  plankc<l  both  streets  with 
cnttagis.  On  this  soil,  which  was 
wept  over  by  countless  mourners,  to- 
da>'  stand  scores  of  tenements. 

The  contemporary  and  snccessive 
generations  of  men  have  passed  away. 
In  the  long  lapse  of  years  their  fami- 
lies and  their  descendants  have  become 
su]>i>lanted  by  other  men.  The  energ>- 
in  the  city  of  Bridgeport  today  is  ira- 
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In  1 82 1  the  population  of  Bridge- 
I)ort  was  1,700.  In  1825  Bridgeport 
was  not  on  the  map,  and  as  late  as  1835 
the  place  was  literally  unknown  to  the 
outside  world.  Prior  to  this  a  few 
coasting  vessels  were  owned  here,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  the  sloop  Hy- 
ram,  built  in  1789  and  owned  by  John 
S.  Cannon,  and  Lambert  Rockwell. 
The  captain  of  this  63-ton  sloop  was 
George  Hoyt,  and  in  1806  he  was  cho- 
sen first  cashier  of  the  Bridgeport 
bank.  It  was  during  these  years  that 
Stratfield  was  called  Newfield.  Ste- 
phen Burroughs  had  built  the  first 
wharf  and  Abijah  Hawley  had  built 
the  second  wharf  below  Bank  street. 
The  head  of  navigation  was  at  Berk- 
shire pond,  and  one  or  two  bridges 
were  in  process  of  construction. 

In  1800  the  village  of  Newfield  made 
an  application  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  a  separate  government,  and  to 
be  incorporated  as  the  Borough  of 
Bridgeport.  This  was  granted,  and 
Captain  Abijah  Sterling  presided  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  borough,  No- 
vember 12,  1800.  However,  it  was  not 
until  1821  that  the  name  "Newfield" 
was  set  aside  and  that  of  Bridgeport 
definitely  adopted.  In  1836  the  dty 
of  Bridgeport  was  incorporated  and 
the  first  mayor,  Isaac  Sherman,  Jr., 
was  chosen.  In  1887  the  seal  of  the 
city  of  Bridgeport,  designed  by  Julian 
H.  Sterling,  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mon Council,  and  in  March,  1889,  the 
city  and  town  governments  were  con- 
solidated and  the  charter  revised  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
an  act  passed  by  the  State  Legislature. 

Late  in  the  fifties  the  Wheeler  & 
Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Company 
started,  and  to  this  concern  belongs 
the  credit  of  giving  to  Bridgeport  the 
impetus  and  thrift  which  has  followed. 
When  the  historian  proclaims  fact  ex- 
actly as  it  existed  and  continued  to 
exist,  then  will  be  told  that  to  Nathan- 
iel Wheeler  belongs  the  story  of  trans- 
forming the  city  of  Bridgeport  from 
a  country  town  into  the  gigantic  big 
mill  city  which  it  is  today,  with  its 
thousands     of     mill     operatives,     its 


smoke,  clang  and  clatter,  and  its  far- 
reaching  detonations  echoing  from 
factory  whistles.  From  the  Wheeler 
&  Wilson  concern  sprang  East  Bridge- 
port, then  the  Union  Metallic  Cart- 
ridge Company's  plant,  Eaton,  Cole  & 
Burnham*s,  The  Bridgeport  Brass 
Company,  and  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  other  industries,  which  have 
been  located  here  since  the  birth  of  the 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine 
Company.  Nathaniel  Wheeler  was 
alive  to  the  wants  of  a  growing  city, 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  labors  to 
induce  other  manufacturing  concerns 
to  locate  here. 

Too  much  credit  is  given  P.  T.  Bar- 
num,  who,  with  his  traveling  circus, 
saw  fit  to  invest  money  obtained  by 
exhibiting  wild  animals  and  circus 
riders,  in  real  estate  in  East  Bridge- 
port, as  well  as  Bridgeport  proper.  Bar- 
num  gave  small  parcels  of  land  here 
and  there  for  park  purposes  with  the 
proviso  that  the  city  should  improve 
all  such  gifts.  Always  adjoining  to 
these  gifts  to  the  dty,  Bamum  would 
own  large  areas  of  land,  which  by 
virtue  of  the  parks  which  the  dty  im- 
proved and  kept  up,  advanced  the  val- 
ues of  Bamum's  holdings.  That  is 
the  way  Barnum  did  so  much  for 
Bridgeport  His  "philanthrophy"  is 
today  turning  out  colossal  interest  to 
his  heirs. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Nathanid 
Wheeler  there  would  have  been  no 
such  growing  city  with  the  thousands 
of  incoming  families  and  skilled  op- 
eratives to  inhabit  the  place.  These 
thousands  needed  homes  and  Bamum 
had  corralled  the  building  lots.  Na- 
thaniel Wheeler  made  Bamum  rich. 

In  less  than  fifty  years  Bridgeport 
has  gjown  to  be  a  thoroughly  cosmo- 
politan .city  known  all  over  the  world, 
because  of  the  products  of  her  manu- 
factories. 

This  "business  hustle,"  as  it  is  styl- 
ed, gives  those  concerned  in  it  but 
little  time  for  reading  or  improving 
the  mind  in  those  literary  lines  deemed 
essential  in  the  cultivated  and  refined 
walks  of  life.     Cultute.4  tc^^  '^^Sss^.^ 
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Stratford    and    Fairfield,    look    upon 
Bridgeport  as  the  spoilt  child. 

It  considers  Bridgeport  today  as 
too  materialistic,  but  feels  confident 
that  with  years  will  come  achievement 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  With  pride 
Stratford  points  to  her  sons  who  have 
become  distinguished  in  the  world's 
service  and  fears  that  materialistic 
Bridgeport  is  not  continuing  the  rec- 
ord. 

Among  them  may  be  recorded  Gen- 
eral David  Wooster,  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  born  in  1710;  William  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.  D.,  born  in  1727,  for 
thirteen  years  President  of  Columbia 
College,  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  which  framed  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  well 
known  in  national  politics  at  the  period 
in  which  he  lived ;  Colonel  Aaron  Ben- 
jamin, born  August  17,  1757.  He  is 
described  in  Orcutt's  history  as  "a 
man  of  medium  stature,  but  command- 
ing presence ;  of  large  humanity,  gjeat 
purity  of  character,  iron  energy,  and 
unyielding  integrity  and  honor;  who, 
during  the  Revolutionary  war  was 
more  than  a  hundred  times  under  fire, 
and  in  the  attack  on  Stony  Point,  as 
one  of  the  forlorn  hope,  was  the  second 
man  to  enter  the  fort.  His  military 
mantle  has  fallen  upon  his  grandson, 
Colonel  Samuel  N.  Benjamin,  whose 
brilliant  record  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion is  worthy  of  his  grandsire." 
Captain  Nehemiah  Gorham,  born  Oc- 
tober 10,  1753.  "He  was  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  served 
faithfully  through  the  war  which  es- 
tablished the  independence  of  his 
country/'  General  Joseph  Walker, 
born  in  1756,  "who  entered  the  Amer- 
ican army  in  1777,  ^^^  served  his 
country  in  the  several  grades  from 
captain  to  major-general."  Hon.  Gid- 
eon Tomlinson,  born  in  1780,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Connecticut  from 
1827  to  1830,  and  United  States  Sena- 
tor from   1831   to  1837;  Hon.  David 


Plant,  bom  in  1783,  for  four  3rears 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  Member  of  Congress  from  1827 
to  1829;  Captain  D.  Pulaski  Benja- 
min, bom  in  1796,  last  survivor  of  the 
Dartmoor  prisoners. 

Nothing  perhaps  tends  more  toward 
ultimate  conditions  whereby  Bridge- 
port will  rank  among  the  first  cities 
of  this  commonwealth,  than  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  derived  from  the 
superior  system  of  her  public  schools. 
As  early  as  1678  the  settlers  of  Strat- 
field  petitioned  the  General  Court  to 
be  released  from  paying  school  taxes 
to  Fairfield,  and  in  1691  a  new  schod 
society  was  incorporated  and  in  1701 
it  was  called  Stratfield  school  society. 
In  1766  three  districts  were  establish- 
ed, the  north,  middle  and  south.  The 
district  system  continued  until  1876 
when  they  were  consolidated  under 
one  control  and  the  management  of 
all  the  district  schools  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  committee  or 
Board  of  Education.  In  addition  to 
the  public  schools  there  have  been 
many  private  ones  under  the  manage- 
ment of  able  preceptors,  among  them 
Rev.  Samuel  Blatchford,  Rev.  Elijah 
Waterman.  Rev.  Birdsey  G.  Noble, 
Amos  A.  Pettingill,  Mr.  Abbott,  Isaac 
H.  Johnson,  W.  W.  Sellick,  Rev. 
Henry  Jones,  S.  R.  Calthrop,  Rev.  G. 
B.  Day,  George  W.  Yates,  Emery  F. 
Strong  and  Rev.  L.  W.  Bloomfield. 
Among  the  leading  private  schools  to- 
day are  the  Park  Avenue  Institute, 
conducted  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Jones,  and  the 
University  School,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Vincent  C.  Peck. 

The  possibilities  of  the  thriving  city 
are  innumerable,  and  after  the  fever 
for  material  gain  has  subsided,  and  the 
dwellers  have  settled  back  to  normal 
living,  then  Bridgeport  will  become  an 
important  moral  and  intellectual  factor 
in  addition  to  its  present  reputation  as 
a  great  industrial  center. 
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ITS  WEALTH  OF  SACRED  ASSOCIATIONS — ITS  GLADNESS 
AND  ITS  PATHOS  —  GAYLORD  HOMESTEAD  ON  POST 
ROAD    BETWEEN    NORWALK  AND    DANBURY — MEMORIAM 

BY 

JOHN  GAYLORD  DAVENPORT,  D.D. 

PASTOR   SECOND   CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH   AT  WATERBURY 


NO  sensitive  spirit  can  regard 
with  indifference  the  place 
where  generations  of  human 
beings  have  been  born,  have 
met  life's  supreme  experiences,  have 
wrought  out  their  destiny  and  passed 
from  earth.  Imagination  rehabilitates 
the  ancient  mansion  and  peoples  it 
again  with  the  men  and  women  who 
there  smiled  and  wept  and  prayed. 
And  we  find  ourselves  in  s)mipathy 
with  their  love  and  their  hatred,  their 
aspiration  and  their  struggle.  A  lone 
chimney,  marking  the  spot  where  a 
home  once  stood  and  the  firelight  and 
the  lovelight  shone,  will  often  awaken 
thoughts  and  emotions  too  deep  for 
words.  A  dismantled  house,  silent 
and  lonely,  may  suggest  pictures  of 
fascinating  interest.  Even  the  old- 
fashioned  flower  that  opens  its  petals 
beside  the  now  unused  doorstone  has 
its  tale  to  tell  of  the  one  who  planted  it 
in  the  long  ago.  As  some  poet  has 
written : 

"Old  lilac  bushes,  thin  and  gray, 
In  wistful  longing  sigh ; 
Dishevelled  roses  blush  in  vain, 
No  mistress  lingers  by. 

The  tansy  creeps  e'en  to  the  door 
Through  garden  tangles  sweet ; 

Gaunt  apple  trees  their  wizened  fruit 
Strew  at  the  master's  feet. 

And  lo  I  a  cricket  bravely  chirps 
Throughout  the  lonely  house ; 

But  those  who  loved  there  long  ago, 
They  sleep  too  deep  to  rouse." 


I  invite  you  to  visit  with  me  the 
ancient  colonial  home  that  is  endeared 
to  me  by  the  experiences  of  my  child- 
hood, and  that  five  generations  of  my 
kindred  have  occupied.  It  was  here 
that  winter  after  winter  during  a  cen- 
tury or  more,  such  scenes  occurred  as 
the  poet  refers  to : 

"We  piled  with  care  our  nightly  stack 
Of  wood  against  the  chimney  back, — 
The  oaken  log,  green,  huge  and  thick, 
And  on  its  top  the  stout  back-stick ; 
The  knotty  fore-stick  laid  apart. 
And  filled  between  with  curious  art 
The  ragged  brush ;  then,  hovering 

near 
We  watched  the  first  red  blaze  ap- 
pear, 
Heard  the  sharp  crackle,  caught  the 

gleam 
On  whitewashed  wall  and  sagging 

beam, 
Until  the  old,  rude-furnished  room 
Burst,  flower-like,  into  rosy  bloom ; 
While,  radiant  with  a  mimic  flame 
Outside  the  sparkling  drift  became. 
And  through  the  bare-boughed  locust 

tree 
Our  own  warm  hearth  seemed  blaz- 
ing free.' 
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As  one  journeys  northward  on  the 
old  post  road  between  Norwalk  and 
Danbury,  about  five  miles  above  the 
former  village  and  one  mile  above  the 
southern  boundary  of  Wilton,  he  pass- 
es, on  the  right,  a  house  that  inevitably 
attracts  his  attention.  Stsaxv<i2«^^\«^ 
from  the  Vv\^^^:3  \3^«cl  ^^  ^c^^gc^.  ^«^i:^««' 
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tion  from  which  it  seems  to  command 
its  surroundings,  the  broad  lawn  in 
front  of  it  sloping  toward  the  street 
and  dotted  here  and  there  with  clumps 
of  ancient  lilacs,  some  of  which  cling 
closely  to  the  narrow  window  panes, 
as  if  looking  through  them  to  gain  a 
glimpse  of  those  who  once  there 
dwelt;  its  gateway  guarded  by  two 
venerable  elms :  it  is  somewhat  impos- 
ing even  in  its  decrepitude.  For  it 
suffers  from  extreme  old  age.  Al- 
though its  skeleton  is  of  oak  and  as 
strong  and  impenetrable  as  iron,  its 
outer  tissues  are  crumbling  away  and 
occasionally  an  eye,  in  the  shape  of 
one  of  its  diminutive  windows,  shows 
a  tendency  to  fall  from  its  socket. 
About  the  place  cling  associations  that 
are  of  considerable  interest. 

In  the  spring  of  1726,  the  original 
proprietors  of  Norwalk,  desirous  of 
helping  the  Wilton  parish,  that  year 
organized,  granted  "ten  acres  of  land 
to  be  taken  up,  to  be  lay'd  out  for  ye 
use  of  ye  Presbyterian  or  Congrega- 
tional ministry  among  them  forever." 

And  here,  upon  the  land  thus  re- 
ceived, probably  the  same  year  ( 1726), 
the  Wilton  parish  built  its  first  par- 
se )nafi:e.  A  Scotchman,  the  Rev.  Rob- 
tTt  Sturgeon,  having  been  installed  as 
pastor,  a  portion  of  the  land,  with  the 
house,  in  accordance  with  the  excel- 
lent custom  of  the  time,  was  deeded  to 
him  as  a  "settlement."  But  it  seems 
that  his  family  had  been  left  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  idea  of  a  lone  man's  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  property  and  oc- 
cupying the  brand  new  house  was  not 
altogether  pleasing  to  his  parishioners. 
Some  uneasiness  regarding  him  is  in- 
dicated in  the  records.  The  people 
"desire  him  to  apply  to  the  Presbetry 
to  use  all  proper  means  to  induce  his 
wife  to  come  over  to  New  England," 
saying  that  if  he  did  so,  they  would 
"sett  down  esse  and  contently."  After 
some  delay,  as  it  would  appear,  the 
family  came,  and  it  is  said  that  on  the 
(lay  of  their  arrival  Mr.  Sturgeon 
preached  from  Luke  v :  26,  "We  have 
seen  strange  things  today."  But  for 
some  reason  unknown  to  us  the  un- 


easiness lingered.  The  family  &iled 
to  bring  with  it  to  the  Wilton  parish 
the  contentment  that  had  been  expect- 
ed. On  the  records  today  stands  the 
entry,  read  of  all  generations,  "The 
pastor's  life  and  conversation  do  not 
give  satisfaction."  Thus  is  illustrated 
Shakespeare's  saying,  "The  evil  diat 
men  do  lives  after  them."  Five  years 
after  the  minister's  settlement,  a  coun- 
cil is  called  for  his  dismissal,  a  some- 
what unusual  event  in  those  days  of 
lifelong  pastorates.  Mr.  Sturgeon  and 
his  family  departed,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  the  parsonage  was  left  without  an 
occupant  Whether  or  not  the  boys  of 
the  eighteenth  century  could  resist  the 
temptation  to  stone  the  windows  of  a 
vacant  house,  does  not  appear. 

At  a  parish  meeting,  held  April  11, 
1732,  measures  are  taken  to  secure  an- 
other minister.  The  neighboring  pas- 
tors recommend  one  William  Gaylord, 
who  was  bom  in  West  Hartford  in 
1709,  and  had  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1730,  and  who  had  just  completed  his 
theological  studies.  He  was  of  good 
Puritan  stock,  being  a  gjeat-grandson 
of  Dea.  William  Gaylord,  who  came 
from  England  to  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in 
1 63 1,  and  removed  to  Windsor,  Conn., 
with  the  Rev.  John  Warham  in  Sep- 
tember, 1636.  On  his  mother's  side 
he  was  descended  from  Samuel  Stone, 
assistant  and  successor  of  Thomas 
Hooker.  He  seems  to  have  preached 
in  Wilton  for  several  Sundays,  when 
on  May  20,  1732,  he  was  approached 
to  know  "if  he  would  tarrv'  with  them 
some  considerable  time,  and  upon  what 
consideration."  They  agreed  to  give 
him  a  "settlement"  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  including  the  estate  bought 
back  from  Mr.  Sturgeon,  and  a  yearly 
salary  of  sixty-five  pounds.  Warned 
by  their  experience  with  their  previous 
pastor,  however,  they  voted  that  "it  is 
to  be  understood  that  if  Mr.  Gaylord 
turn  from  ye  opinion  or  principals  that 
he  now  professes,  contrary  to  ye  mind 
of  ye  Society,  then  he  is  to  return  ye 
two  hundred  pounds  again."  Evident- 
ly those  fathers  of  ours  were  not  lack- 
ing in   shrewdness.     A   council   met 
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February  13,  1733,  for  the  young 
man's  ordination.  The  first  day  was 
given  up  to  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  candidate,  who  may  have 
thought  the  13th  especially  unlucky! 
But  he  appears  to  have  acquitted  him- 
self admirably,  and  the  solemn  service 
of  ordination  and  installation  was  held 
on  the  14th. 

There  was  one  whose  smile  and 
commendation  must  have  sustained 
him  through  the  ordeal,  for  three 
weeks  before,  January  24,  1733,  he 
had  married  and  brought  to  the  par- 
sonage his  bride,  Elizabeth  Davenport, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport 
of  Stamford,  and  a  great-granddaugh- 
ter of  the  patriarch  of  New  Haven. 

Her  father  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard in  the  class  of  1687,  and  in  1694 
had  become  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Stamford,  where  he  remained  for  thir- 
ty-six years.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
usual scholarly  attainments.  It  was 
said  at  his  funeral  that  he  "had  the 
advantage  of  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  those  languages  wherein  the  scrip- 
tures were  given  by  divine  inspiration, 
probably  far  beyond  the  compass  of 
any  of  his  survivors  within  many 
scores  of  miles  every  way;  and  so 
could  drink  immediately  out  of  the 
sacred  fountain,  those  languages  being 
almost  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  moth- 
er tongue." 

He  stood  in  prominent  relations  to 
the  civil  interests  of  the  colony,  was 
for  twenty-four  years  a  member  of  the 
corporation  of  Yale  college,  was  a 
member  of  the  synod  that  formed  the 
famous  "Saybrook  platform,"  and  held 
a  commanding  influence  among  the 
ministers  of  the  day.  At  the  election 
sermon  preached  three  months  after 
his  death,  this  was  referred  to  as  "the 
removal  of  one  eminent  for  learning, 
and  who  was  a  bulwark  and  barrier 
upon  our  frontiers." 

It  was  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who, 
as  the  pastor's  wife,  came  to  this  now 
dilapidated  home.  She  was  not  yet 
twenty-five  years  old,  but  we  infer 
from  the  associations  of  her  life  and 
from  that  which  is  recorded  of  her. 


that  she  was  thoughtful  and  dignified 
as  well  as  devout,  and  so  well  fitted  to 
assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  her  position.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
of  her,  radiant  with  youth,  flitting 
through  these  old  rooms,  presiding 
over  the  minister's  household,  and 
with  native  and  acquired  grac^  meet- 
ing the  good  people  of  the  place,  as  in 
their  quaint  attire  and  manner  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  they 
called  to  pay  their  respects  to  "Mis- 
tress Gaylord,"  the  first  lady  of  the 
parish.  How  we  should  enjoy  look- 
ing in  upon  one  of  those  afternoon  re- 
ceptions and  listening  to  the  stilted 
language  of  the  time.  Possibly  the 
dress  of  the  ladies  would  interest  some 
of  us  most  of  all. 

Mrs.  Gaylord's  father  had  died  two 
years  before,  at  the  age  of  63,  so  that 
he  could  have  had  no  associations  with 
this  ancient  house.  Not  so  with  her 
brother,  Abraham,  whose  remarkable 
firmness  and  devotion  to  duty  in  his 
later  life  have  been  immortalized  bv 
one  of  our  American  poets.  He  was 
eighteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  and  had  graduated  at  Yale 
the  previous  year.  He  returned  to 
Stamford  and  there  spent  his  long  life, 
largely  in  the  service  of  the  public. 
Almost  every  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people  of  his  native  place  was  confer- 
red upon  him.  Whittier,  after  telling 
the  familiar  story  of  his  conduct  on 
the  famous  dark  day  of  1780,  says : 

"And  there  he  stands  in  memory  to 

this  day. 
Erect,  self-poised,  a  rugged  face,  half 

seen 
Against  the  background  of  unnatural 

dark; 
A  witness  to  the  ages  as  they  pass 
That  simple  duty  hath  no  place  for 

fear." 

It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  believe 
that  he,  in  his  young  manhood,  not  un- 
f  requently  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
across   the   country   from    Stamfort^^ 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles,  to  "^'^^^ 
his  sister,  for  the  people  of  thos^-'*^ 
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thought  little  of  making  much  longer 
journeys  to  call  upon  their  kindred. 
With  him  he  must  have  brought  to 
this  home  the  charm  of  a  bright  and 
forceful  personality.  We  imagine 
him,  however,  as  serious  rather  than 
playful,  as  dropping  sage  remarks 
within  this  old  dwelling,  and  exhort- 
ing the  children  to  be  true  to  privilege 
and  opportunity. 

Mrs.  Gaylord's  oldest  sister,  Abigail, 
had  married  the  Rev.  Stephen  Wil- 
liams of  Longmeadow,  who,  as  a  boy 
of  nine  years,  had  been  captured  by 
the  Indians  on  the  night  of  the  fear- 
ful assault  upon  Deerfield,  Mass.  Is 
it  not  quite  probable  that  he  and  his 
consort  once  and  again  drew  rein  at 
the  Wilton  parsonage,  and  stopped 
over  for  a  visit  when  on  their  way  to 
the  old  home  in  Stamford  ?  We  read- 
ily think  of  the  Gaylord  children  as 
listening  with  open-eyed  and  open- 
mouthed  absorption,  as  "Uncle  Ste- 
phen" recounted  to  them  his  exper- 
iences during  the  two  years  that  he 
was  a  captive  among  the  Indians. 
And  very  likelv  the  tales  told  filled 
their  nights  with  terror  and  changed 
their  dreams  to  nightmares ! 

Otlier  sisters  had  married  Rev. 
Thomas  Good  sell  of  Bran  ford  and  Dr. 
Elcaziir  Wlicclock,  the  founder  and 
first  president  of  Dartmouth  College, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  for  us  to 
believe  that  more  than  once  they  visit- 
ed sister  Itllizabcth  within  these  now 
venerable  walls,  and  that  high  dis- 
course was  here  held,  theological  hair- 
splittiupf  indulged  in,  political  situa- 
tions in  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies  discussed,  and  the  latest  books 
from  England  reviewed,  while  the 
children  were  asleep  and  the  "tallow- 
dips"  burned  low.  If  these  old  walls 
had  but  been  a  graphophone  to  pre- 
serve and  to  report  that  which  they 
heard,  how  eagerly  we  should  listen 
to  their  utterances. 

In  1746,  there  walked  up  to  the  old 
front  door  and  entered  this  home  a 
gentleman  whose  reputation  was  well 
nigh  world-wide.  It  was  none  less 
than  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  then 


on  his  third  visit  to  this  country. 
While  journeying  from  New  Haven 
to  New  York  he  stopped  over  at  Wil- 
ton»  as  the  guest  of  the  pastor,  and 
preached  in  the  little  meeting-house 
which  stood  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
further  up  the  street.  Mr.  Gaylord 
was  in  s.Mnpathy  with  his  spirit  and 
his  methods,  and  apparently  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  preaching  here,  an  unusual 
number  of  people,  the  following  year, 
connected  themselves  with  the  mem- 
bership of  the  church.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  recall  the  fact,  that  the  wonder- 
ful voice,  which  had  charmed  and  in- 
fluenced so  many  thousands,  was  heard 
beneath  this  roof. 

As  the  years  flew  on,  joy  and  sor- 
row visited  the  parsonage.  Those  ex- 
periences which  are  deepest  and  most 
momentous,  came  to  the  pastor  and 
his  wife.  Three  sons  were  bom  to 
them  and  four  daughters,  and  on  a 
June  day  in  1742,  while  the  old-fash- 
ioned roses  were  blooming  in  the  gar- 
den, little  Theodosia,  "Gift  of  God," 
the  sweet  bud  of  the  household,  was 
claimed  by  the  Master  and  borne 
away. 

Not  long  afterward  a  more  grievous 
trial  befell  the  pastor.  His  cherished 
wife  grew  weary  and  wan,  and  faded 
like  a  stricken  flower.  Under  date  of 
July  6,  1747,  he  wrote  as  follows  in  the 
parish  record: 

"Died,  my  own  dear  wife,  Elizabeth, 
after  about  twelve  months'  indisposi- 
tion, and  about  fifteen  weeks'  confine- 
ment to  the  house,  aged  38  years,  10 
months   and   8   davs.      She   was   the 

m 

youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  John  Davenport  of  Stamford,  de- 
ceased. Religiously  disposed,  as  I  un- 
derstand, from  childhood,  and  since, 
by  her  own  consent,  I  trust  savingly 
converted,  I  took  her  in  marriage  Jan- 
uar>'  24,  1733.  I  have  had  by  her 
seven  children,  six  of  whom  are  alive. 
A  good  God  has  made  her  a  good  wife 
to  me,  both  in  temporals  and  spirit- 
uals: prudent,  faithful,  loving,  loyal, 
and  very  respectful,  and  I  have  gjeat 
reason  to  hope  the  God  of  all  g^ce 
made  her  a  good  Christian.    Her  death 
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is  a  sore  loss  to  me  and  my  dear  chil- 
dren, but  I  trust  in  God  who  in  gjeat 
wisdom  has  ordered  it,  according  to 
the  exceeding  gjeat  and  precious 
promise  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  to 
turn  it  to  my  gain,  that  I  may  under- 
stand his  voice  in  the  dispensation  and 
be  enabled  to  glorify  him  in  the  pres- 
ent circumstances." 

The  brightness  of  that  summer  day, 
when  the  form  of  the  dear  wife  was 
borne  from  this  door  and  laid  under 
the  shadow  of  the  little  meeting-house, 
must  have  been  sadly  eclipsed  by  the 
^ef  of  kindred  and  friends.  The 
pastor,  still  in  the  bloom  of  his  early 
manhood,  evidently  felt  his  sorrow 
most  keenly,  but  was  sustained  by  an 
unfaltering  trust.  His  oldest  child, 
William,  was  not  yet  fourteen  years  of 
age,  while  baby  John  was  but  little 
more  than  a  year.  Within  four  years 
afterward,  two  of  his  children  follow- 
ed their  mother  into  the  unseen  world. 
Thus  was  the  happy  family  circle  that 
had  here  been  formed  quickly  broken. 
But  amid  the  shadows  that  enveloped 
him  the  pastor  toiled  bravely  on,  cling- 
ing to  the  Hand  divine.  The  first  vol- 
ume of  the  romance  of  his  life,  with  its 
fourteen  chapters,  much  of  it  written 
in  golden  letters,  but  some  of  it  in 
gloomy  characters,  was  finished,  when 
he  here  bade  his  wife  farewell. 

A  second  volume,  also  to  consist  of 
fourteen  chapters  and  to  be  penned  in 
alternate  brightness  and  shadow,  was 
begun,  when  six  years  later  he  brought 
to  this  home  another  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  a  Mr.  Bishop  of  Norwalk. 
She  was  thirty-one  years  old,  and  here 
lived  for  fifty-eight  years,  surviving 
her  husband  by  forty-four  years,  and 
here  dying  October  i,  181 1,  aged  89. 
She  became  the  mother  of  four  sons 
and  two  daughters.  And  so  again  the 
old  home  was  filled  with  the  prattling 
of  babes,  the  laughter  of  childhood, 
the  aspiration  of  ambitious  youth. 
And  as  before  sorrow  came  in  the  loss 
of  a  bright  and  promising  boy  of  six, 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Norwalk  rir- 
er  which  runs  through  the  meadows 
just  across  the  way.    The  story  of  Ac 


accident  was  told  with  impressive  de- 
tails to  the  boys  of  a  century  later,  and 
the  stream  where  we  used  to  bathe,  as 
its  waters  murmured  and  sighed  over 
the  shallows,  always  seemed  to  be 
whispering  of  the  young  life  that  had 
there  gone  out.  This  boy  was  inap- 
propriately named  "Moses,"  for  he 
was  not  "drawn  out"  of  the  water  be- 
fore it  was  too  late. 

A  year  or  two  before  he  was  borii, 
another  Moses,  a  son  of  the  former 
marriage,  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the 
war  then  raging  between  England  and 
France.  In  the  obituary  list  of  the 
church  records  the  father  writes : 

"October  7,  1760,  Moses  Gaylord, 
aged  twenty-one  years."  And  he 
adds :  "He  died  at  Fort  Herkimer,  af- 
ter he  had  been  from  home  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Montreal,  a  little 
more  than  four  months,  and  after  four 
months  of  sore  sickness  at  Oswego,  on 
his  way  toward  Albany." 

And  so,  back  to  this  old  home  came 
the  tidings  of  son  and  brother,  fallen 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  an  event 
that  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  so 
many  homes  since  that  day,  and  that 
always  occasions  sorrow  unspeakable. 
National  progress  as  a  rule  seems  to 
be  made  over  crushed  and  bleeding 
hearts! 

But  the  pastor's  work  was  approach- 
ing its  completion.  He  seems  sudden- 
ly to  have  laid  it  down,  dying  January 
2,  1767,  as  it  is  recorded,  "of  an  apo- 
plectic disorder,"  when  he  was  not  yet 
58  years  old.  And  here  the  church 
and  parish  and  a  great  company  of 
kindred  and  friends,  mourned  the  hon- 
ored and  beloved  dead. 

Mr.  Gaylord  seems  to  have  been  a 
useful  and  somewhat  prominent  man 
in  his  day.  He  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  advanced  thinkers  of  his  time,  the 
"New  Lights"  as  they  were  called.  In 
1 75 If  at  Windham,  he  presided  over 
the  General  Association  of  the  Con- 

S'egational  Ministers  of  Connecticut 
s  pastor  of  the  Wilton  diurch  for 
thirty-four  vears,  he  was  a  devoted 
and  successful  worker.    Among  othe'C 
things   he   kept  the   records  ol  ^6»^ 
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church  with  remarkable  accuracy  and 
minuteness.  Upon  his  slate  tombstone 
we  read : 

"He  was  an  able  divine,  a  faithful 
minister,  and  a  meek  and  humble 
Christian.  His  love  for  souls  was 
very  great,  in  proof  of  which  he  spent 
his  life  in  unwearied  endeavors  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  edifica- 
tion of  saints.  And  among  many  oth- 
er excellencies  he  eminently  merited 
the  character  of  a  peace-maker,  and 
is  now  undoubtedly  reaping  ye  re- 
ward of  such  in  the  kingdom  of  his 
Lord." 

Of  his  thirteen  children  seven  sur- 
vived him.  One  of  these,  Deodate, 
"Divine  Gift,"  occupied  this  old  home 
during  his  entire  life  of  eighty  years, 
here  dying  in  the  winter  of  1840. 
When  the  British  under  General  Try- 
on  invaded  southern  Connecticut,  he 
enlisted,  although  but  seventeen  years 
old,  in  the  American  army,  and  in  his 
old  age  became  a  revolutionarv  pen- 
sioner. Past  this  old  home  swept  the 
division  of  the  English  forces  that  as- 
sailed and  burned  Danbury,  in  1777, 
to  the  alarm  no  doubt  of  its' ocaipantsi 
who  were  known  to  be  sturdy  adher- 
ents of  the  colonial  cause.  And  here, 
as  the  old  people  used  to  relate,  were 
hoard  the  cannon  fired  in  1779,  when 
Norwalk  was  destroyed  bv  the  sol- 
diers of  King  George,  the  sound 
was  described  as  thrilling  and  doleful, 
as  it  swept  up  the  valley,  suggestive 
of  the  tremendous  struggle  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong  that  the  colo- 
nists had  undertaken  in  the  interest  of 
independence  and  liberty.  To  this 
neighborhood,  and  no  doubt  to  this 
home,  fled  many  for  refuge,  when  the 
town  five  miles  below  was  laid  in 
ashes. 

Three  generations  of  Deodate  Gay- 
lord's  descendants  were  here  born,  and 
now  for  but  a  few  years  have  alien 
faces  peered  through  'the  old  windows 
and  the  house  been  occupied  by  those 
who  know  little  if  anvthing  of  its  his- 
tory. The  home  itself  has  suddenly 
fallen  to  decay,  as  if  stricken  with 


grief  for  "the  tender  grace  of  a  dav 
that  is  dead" 

As  we  think  of  the  events  that  have 
occurred  within  these  now  crumbling 
walls,  of  the  pure  joys  and  the  pro- 
found sorrows  that  have  here  been  ex- 
perienced, of  the  struggles  with  sdf 
and  sin,  and  the  wrestlings  with  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant  that  have  here 
been  known,  of  the  notable  persons 
who  have  here  lingered  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  of  the  words  that 
have  here  been  spoken,  the  purposes 
that  have  here  been  formed,  the  vic- 
tories over  doubt  and  fear  that  have 
here  been  won,  the  hundreds  of  ser- 
mons that  have  here  been  meditated 
and  penned,  the  thousands  of  prayers 
that  have  here  ascended  to  the  Maj- 
esty on  high,  the  triumphs  over  "the 
last  enemy"  that  have  here  been  se- 
aired,  the  place  assumes  a  sacredness 
whose  power  we  can  but  feel.  These 
low-studded  rooms  seem  haunted  by 
the  generations  that  have  here  met 
that  which  takes  deepest  hold  of  the 
human  heart.  As  in  a  dream  they  pass 
before  us,  "young  men  and  maidens, 
old  men  and  children,"  the  bride  in 
her  snowv  robe,  the  mourner  in  her 

m 

sable  garb,  the  matron  burdened  with 
her  cares,  the  pastor  with  mingled 
anxiety  and  faith  and  hope  pictured 
upon  his  countenance :  all  animated  by 
substantially  the  same  expectation  and 
dread  and  ambition  that  move  us. 

And  while  we  must  be  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  trans itoriness  of 
all  human  experience,  do  we  not  find 
here  an  argument  for  immortalit>' ? 
Can  it  be  that  for  these  men  and  wo- 
men, thinking  oft-times  great  thoughts, 
touched  with  unbounded  sympathy 
and  affection  and  aspiration,  taking 
hold,  as  they  verily  believed,  upon  the 
infinite  and  eternal,  the  little  space  ac- 
corded them  here  was  all?  It  seems 
impossible  to  believe  it.  The  old  home 
with  its  wealth  of  sacred  association, 
its  gladness  and  its  pathos,  lifts  our 
gaze  toward  the  goal  of  human  ex- 
istence, "the  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 
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Our  fancy  like  wand  of  magician 
Restores  to  its  pristine  condition 
The  home  of  the  loved  and  the  van- 
ished. 
Falls  all  the  moss  from  its  clapboards, 
Leaps  to  its  place  crumbling  shingle, 
Back  comes  the  porch  with  its  side- 
seats, 
Where  lovers  oft  sat  in  the  gloaming 
While  up  from  the  sweet  daisied  mea- 
dows 
The  notes  of  the  whippoorwill  floated ; 
Laces  again  shade  the  windows 
Where  gaze  the  faces  long  absent, 
Bright  with  undying  affection ! 
Without  how  the  lilacs  are  blooming 
And  filling  the  air  with  their  frag- 
rance. 
The  while  all  the  honey-bees  murmur 
Their  tiny  hearts*  glad  satisfaction ! 
Over  the  scene  bend  the  elm  trees 
In  blessing  on  all  who  approach  them ! 
And  grasses  like  emerald  velvet, 


Mottled  with  shadows  fantastic, 
Invite  us  to  rest  mid  their  beauty 
And  pillow  our  head  on  their  softness. 
The  past  in  its  sweetness  is  with  us, 
We  live  in  its  love  and  its  sunshine, 
Thrilled  with  its  yearning  immortal. 
Thanks  for  the  impulse  which  bids  us 
Be  worthy  of  those  who  before  us 
Their  life  have  accomplished  so  nobly. 
Mansions  may  fall  into  ruin 
And  dust  may  envelop  the  hearthstone. 
But   good   deeds   abide   through   the 

ages 
And  character  pure  is  eternal ! 
It  may  be  God's  future  will  give  us 
In  some  realm,  the  home  of  our  child- 
hood. 
Idealized,  touched  with  perfection. 
And  filled  with  the  loved  ones  whose 

presence 
So  sweet  and  so  beautiful  made  it. 
Whose  memory  charms  us  forever  I 


NIGHTFALL 


BY 


FLORELLA  ESTES,  M.D. 


The  heat  of  the  day  is  now  over ; 

Cool  rises  the  evening  breese ; 
It  brings  me  the  song  of  the  river, 

The  soft,  soothing  whisper  of  trees. 

The  sun  has  passed  down  thro'  night's  portals. 
And  fades  the  last  gleam  of  its  light; 

The  whip-poor-will  calls  in  the  marsh-land; 
The  rose  nods  a  sleepy  good-night. 

With  youth  and  its  passions  long  perished, 
I  hear,  borne  on  life's  evening  breeze, 

A  song  sweet  as  that  of  the  river, 
A  whisper  like  that  of  the  trees. 

The  song  and  the  whisper,  they  soothe  me. 
And  fill  with  deep  peace  my  sad  breast: 

They  tell  me  that  night  is  fast  falling 
And  soon  I  shall  go  to  my  rest. 
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GENEALOGICAL  DEPARTMENT 
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Mr.  Camp  U  the  leadiaf  GeoealogiM,  Heimldic  Expert  mad  lUomiwitor  in  this  ooaatnr.    Bii 
tioB  hai  been  again  tottained  by  his  recent  services  for  the  State  of  Coanocticnt  at  the 
at  St.  Lonis,  where  he  has  completed  Coatt  of  Arms  in  water  colors  of  serentjr-ive  of  the 
families  of  the  state.    They  are  proaoooced  by  critics  to  be  the  finest  ever  rrMWfd  ia  tba  Uailad 
Genealogical  Department  of  Thb  Commbcticut  M  acazimb  is  open  to  all,  whether  snbscribew  < 
rcqoired.   The  services  of  an  eminent  anthority  In  replying  to  brief  qusrks  are  at  yonr  fHspnsil 
prsdse  and  specific  as  possible.    Extended  inTeatigationa,  only,  will  reqnirs  oooipcnsi 
ily  records,  diaries  or  docoments  yielding  gcnealogirsl  laf ormatloa  are  requested  to  cooMraaiGnte  whk 
reference  to  placing  them  on  permanent  record.    Readers  are  eordially  invited  to  eo-opemte  in 
AU  matters  relating  to  this  department   most  be  seat  to  THB  CONNECTICUT  MAGAZINE, 
Department,  Hartford,  Conn.— Editob 


btaa 
nldfM- 
Mr  Gwpii 


THE   following   list   of   names   was 
gleaned  from   the  official   records 
at  Exeter,   Eng[land,  and  as  they 
may  aid  in  tracing  the  ancestry  of 
some    Colonial    families    of    America,    I 
send  them  for  publication  in  The  Con- 
necticut Magazine. 

While  most  of  the  English  wills  were 
proved  and  recorded  in  the  counties 
where  the  testators  lived,  many  wills  of 
the  better  class  of  people  were  proved  in 
London  and  recorded  at  Somerset 
House.  There  Mr.  Waters  found  the 
wills  of  Richard  Allen,  proved  1652,  and 
of  his  son,  Richard  Allyn,  proved  1662. 

Richard  Allen  (also  Allin  and  Allyn) 
the  elder,  was  married,  first,  at  Braun- 
ton,  County  Devon,  in  1583,  and  I  have 
searched  seven  parish  registers  in  that 
vicinity  and  found  hundreds  of  official 
records  of  Aliens,  Allins,  Allyns,  Wyatts, 
Rices  and  Tomlins. 

As  I  have  found  no  record  of  this 
Richard  Allen's  baptism,  I  hope  that 
some  descendant  of  Hon.  Mathew  Allyn 
(of  Hartford,  Conn.,  1636)  will  examine 
the  wills  (proved  before  1635)  at  Exeter 
and  London,  to  find  traces  of  the  former 
ancestors  of  this  line  of  Allyns. 

JEREMIAH  ALLYN. 
Conneaut,  Ohio. 

ALLEN  AND  ALLYN  WILLS,  FROM 
N.  W.  DEVONSHIRE,  RECORD- 
ED   IN    PROBATE    OFFICE. 
EXETER,   ENGLAND. 

Year 

ProTcd.     TeeUtor's  Name.  Parish. 


Year 
Proved. 


Teatator'a  Name. 


1564  William  Allen 

1565  Robert  Alen 
J566    Paule  Allen 


South  Molton 

Shebbere 

North  Tawton 


567  Nicholas  Allen 

569  John  Allen 

569  Petrc  Allen 

571  John  Allen 

576  Simon  Alen 

576  William  Alen 

580  James  Allyn 

581  John  Allen 

581  Elizabeth  Allen 

585  Robert  Allyn 

586  Philip  Allen 

588  Juliane  Allen 

589  Johanna  Allen 

591  Stephen  Allen 

592  John  Allen 
592  John  Allen 

596  Richard  Allen 

597  John  Allen 

598  John  Allen 
589  Joan  Allen 
600  Joan  .A-llen 

603  Jerome  Allen 

604  Robert  Allen 
608  Robert  Allen 
608  Robert  Allen 
610  Robert  Allen 

612  Robert  Allen 

613  Robert  Allen 
615  Robert  Allen 

617  Mathew  Allen 

618  Mathew  Allen 

619  Anthony  Allen 
619  Thomas  Allen 
619  Mathew  Allen 

622  William  Allen 

623  Grace  Allen 
625  George  Allyn 
625  Henry  Allen 
625  Ursula  Allen 


Peters  MarUnd 

Great  Torrington 

Abbotsham 

Bydeford 

Fremington 

Marwood 

Fremington 

Twychcn 

Marwood 

Were  Gifford 

Shebbeare 

Abbotsham 

Shebbere 

Pilton 

Barum 

Fremington 

Chedelhampton 

Parkham 

Parkham 

Wear  Gifford 

For:  mag. 

For:  mag. 

South  Molton 

Wear  Giffard 

East  Buckland 

Biddeforde 

Fremington 

Monckleigh 

S.  Molton 

Cheddelhampton 

Fremington 

South  Molton 

Abbotsham 

Fremington 

Buckland  Brewer 

Biddiford 

Fremington 

North  Tawton 

Fremington 
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1625  Hugh  Allen  S.  Molton 

1627  James  Allen  Ch  Mile  Hampton 

ifiag  Gerlrud   Allyn  Cheltlehampton 

1630  Christopher  Allen  Fremington 

1630  Tialph  AHon  For:  Mag. 

1631  Thomas  Allen  Torrington 

1633  William  Allen  Abbotsham 

1634  Agnes  Allen  Torrington 

1635  William  Allen  Torrington 
1635  John  Allen  East  Buckland 
1635  Ellene  Allen  Torrington 
1637  John  Allen  S.  Molton 
1642  John  Allyn  Tawstock 
1644  William  Allyn  South   Molton 

No  wills    were   recorded    at   Exeter, 

from  164s  to  1659- 

1660  John  Allen  Frithelstock 

1660  Edward  Allen  Torrington 
ifi6i  Anna  Allen  MolTand 

1661  Thomas  Allen  Molland 
1661  Jerome  Allen  Torrington 
1661  Martha  Allen  Torrington 
1661  John  Allen  Pilton 
1664  William  Allen  Bidefard 
1664  Johana  Allen  Shebbear 

1666  Prudence  Allen  MolUnd 

1667  William  Allyn  Biddifarde 
1667  Katherine  Allen  Tawstock 
1667  John  Allen  Huntshaw 

1667  Jane  Allen  Shebbear 

1668  Matthew  Allen  Barum 

1670  John  Allen  Pilton 

1671  James  Allen  Bideford 

1671  Alexander  Allen  Torrington 

1672  Thomns   Allen  Biddilord 

1674  Thomas  Allen  Stoke  River 

1675  J°'i"  ■^"J'"  ^*-  *^"" 
i^  Henry  Allen  Marwood 

1676  Hercules  Alien  Shebbear 
1676  George  Allyn  Bitheford 

1676  John  Allen  Tawstock 

1677  Maria  Allyn  Tor:  Mag. 
1677  Cecily  Allen  Pilton 

1681  Robert  Allen  Shebbeare 

1682  TliomaS  Allen  Atherington 

1683  l-aramy-alias-Allyn  Barum 

1683  Antlidny  Alien  Chittlehampton 
.  1683  Henrv  Allen  Torrington 

lea*  Gabrfel  Allyn  Northam 

1684  William  Aflyn  Chettlehampton 
l68s  r.eorge  Allyn  Bideford 
1686  Jeremiah  Allyn  Torrington 
1688  F.Hza  Allen  Bideford 
1690  Fhillippa  Allen  Chittlehampton 
1690  George  Allyn  Filleigh 

1692  Maria  .M  en  South  Molton 

1693  Thamaieii  Allyn  Fremington 
1693  Phillippa  Allen  Munckley 

1695  Catherine  Allen  St,  Egidis 

1696  Samuel  Allen  Bundleigh 

1709  John  Allyn  Bideford 

1710  Thomazen  Allyn  South  Molton 
1710  John  All^n  Northam 

1710  John  Allin  Shebbeare 

1711  John  Allen  Parracombe 
1719  Christopher  Allen  East  Buckland 


QUESTIONS. 

75.  (a.)  Peckham.  Wanted  par- 
entage of  Thomas  Hazard  Peck- 
ham,  bom  about  1764,  died  Sept. 
ig,  1822;  married  at  Stoniiigton, 
Conn.,  Patience,  daughter  of 
Jonas  and  Content  (Bromley) 
Main. 

(b.)    Parentage  of  Mary  Peckham, 

born   1756-7;  married  Hil- 

lard ;  was  living  in  Stonington ; 
Corn.,  1836. 

(c.)  Parentage  of  Isaac  Peckham, 
born  1773,  died  Jan.  31,  1843,  at 
Ledyard,    Conn.,    married    Mary 

?     Had  a  daughter  Amey, 

who  married  Thomas  Prosser; 
also  another  daughter  who  mar- 
ried   Taft  or  Tefft. 

B.  J.  P. 

76.  Rice.  Wanted  the  ancestry  of 
Nehemiah  Rice,  bom  about  1799- 
He  was  bom  possibly  at  Essex, 
(Mass.,  Conn,  or  N.  Y.?)  Al- 
bany or  in  the  Conn,  valley.  It 
has  been  thought  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Rice-Royce  line 
of  Wallingford  and  with  Capt, 
Nehemiah  Rice  of  the  Revolution 
who  lived  at  Woodbury,  Middle- 
sex, .Waterbury  and  Watertown, 
Conn,  The  younger  Nehemiah 
was  probably  an  only  child.  He 
lived  in  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

L.  N.  N.  . 

77.  (a.)  ScovUle  -  SiUby.  Esdier 
Scoville,  bom  March  i,  1763, 
married  Dec  10,  1783,  at  Ac- 
worth,  N.  H,,  Eliphaz  Silsby. 

Huldah  Scoville,  bom  Apr.  — , 
1760,  married  April  13,  1780,  at 
Acworth,   N.   H.,   Lasell   Silsby. 
They  are  reported  to  have  come 
from  Connecticut  tn  New  Hamp- 
shire.    Can  anyone  give  place  of 
their  birth  and  names  of  their 
parents? 
(b.)     Jones'Sihby.    Wanted  names 
of  parents  and  place  of  birth  of 
Frances     Congdon     Jones,    '"^^^ 
married  Rev.  Ozias  Silsby.      ^^^^js. 
was  bom  Jan.  5,  1776.    3-^ 
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a  sister,  Lucinda,  bom  1762,  who 
married  George  Hough,  a  printer, 
bom  at  Bozrah,  Conn.,  June  15, 
1757,  later  went  to  Windsor,  Vt. 
Their  father  was  Thomas  Jones, 
in  1768  of  Claremont,  N.  H.,  but 
who  is  said  to  have  moved  there 
from  Conn.,  a  soldier  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 

(c.)  Jones-Gardner,  Wanted  names 
with  dates  and  places  of  birth  of 
the  children  of  Thomas  Jones  of 
Colchester,  Conn.,  son  of  Jabez 
and  Ann,  born  May  21,  1732,  who 

married,    ,     1753,    Hannah, 

daughter  of  Stephen  and  Frances 
(Congdon)  Gardner  of  Mont- 
ville,  Conn.,  bom  Nov.  7,  1733. 

(d.)  Cady-Silsby.  Wanted  the  ad- 
dress of  some  descendant  of  Em- 
ery Cady,  who  married  at  Wood- 
stock, Conn.,  Jan.  i,  1843,  Sophia 
Silsby;  married,  second,  at  same 
place,  Emeline  Silsby,  sister  of 
Sophia,  Aug.  22,  1855.  He  had 
one  son  by  Sophia,  James,  bom  at 
Woodstock,  present  address  un- 
known. 

(e.)  Palmcr-Silsby.  Wanted  names 
of  the  parents  of  Samuel  Palmer, 
who  married  Lvdia  Silsbv,  at 
Scotland,  Windham  Co.,  Conn., 
Jan.  18,  1739.  Would  also  like 
the  address  of  some  descendant 
of  this  marriage. 

( f . )  Silsby-  Trowbridge-  Cliapman. 
Information  wanted  about  Joshua 
S.  Silsbee,  an  actor  and  delineator 
of  Yankee  character.  Appleton's 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biog- 
raphy and  Drake's  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography  both  say  he 
was  born  Jan.  4,  181 5,  at  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  and  died  Dec.  22, 
1855.  ^^  '^^"  Francisco,  Cal.  His 
wife  was  Mrs.  Martha  Trow- 
bridge, an  actress,  born  in  Eng- 
land, and  who,  after  the  death  of 
Silsbee,  married,  in  1858,  Wm.  A. 
Chapman,  the  comedian.  I  want 
the  names  of  the  parents  of  Jos- 
hua, names  with  dates  and  places 
of  the  birth  and  death  of  his  chil- 
dren, .names   of   the   parents   of 


Mrs.  Trowbridge,  with  dates  and 
places  of  her  birth  and  death, 
(g.)  Abbott  -  Tice  -  SUsby.  WiU 
some  one  familiar  with  the  Ab- 
bott family,  give  me  record  of  the 
marriage  of  Samuel  Abbott  of 
New  York  to  Roxy  Silsby  of 
Windham,  Conn.,  about  1800. 
They  had  one  son,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Roxy  married,  second,  Peter 
Tice,  also  of  New  York.  The  ad- 
dress of  any  descendant  of  either 
Abbott  or  Tice  will  be  of  service. 

G.  H.  S. 

78.  Noah  Smith,  bom  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  1770,  married  Lucy  Holly 
and  moved  to  Ridgefield  in  1796. 
Noah  died  in  Ridgefield  in  1859. 

Who  were  the  parents  of  Noah? 
Did  Noah's  father  serve  in  the 
Continental  Armv?       L.  C.  S. 

79.  Bartholomezv  -  Williams,  Infor- 
mation is  desired  concerning  Sy- 
bil Bartholomew,  or  Williams, 
who  married  Daniel  Hickox,  Jan. 
15,  1766,  and  died  April  2,  1774. 
See  Bronson's  History  of  Water- 
bury,  p.  500.  J.  A.  B. 

80.  St.  John -Taylor,  Wanted  the 
date  of  the  marriage  of  Rev.  Ja- 
cob St.  John  and  Ruhamah  Tay- 
lor, Danbury  Conn.,  also  the  par- 
entage of  both  parties. 

Mrs.  R.  B. 

81.  (a.)  Stone,  Can  anyone  gfive 
me  a  brief  sketch  of  John  Stone, 
an  early  settler  of  Guilford  ? 

(b.)  Lathrop.  Martha  Lathrop 
married,  in  1677,  John  Moss,  Jr. 
When  was  she  born  and  who  were 
her  parents  ? 

W^as  she  a  descendant  of  Rev. 
John  Lathrop  of  Scituate  and 
Barnstable,  Mass.? 

(c.)  Moss-Cole,  Benjamin  Moss, 
born  Feb.  10,  1702,  married,  May 
28,  1728,  Abigail  Cole.  Who  was 
she?  C.  I.  I. 

82.  Skinner,  In  the  Connecticut  State 
Collections  of  men  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  1756- 1757,  (pub- 
lished at  Hartford,  1903)  there 
appears,  on  page  230,  a  list  of 
men  in  Capt.  Wm.  Pitkin's  com- 
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pany,  giving  the  date  and  days  of 
service. 

A  foot  note  would  indicate  that 
this  information  is  abbreviated, 
for  it  states  that  "twenty  men 
rode  on  horses,  four  from  Bol- 
ton," etc.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  original  roll,  in  the  War 
Library,  g^ves  concerning  Elias 
Skinner,  and  if  he  was  one  of  the 
four  who  rode  from  Bolton. 

X>«.    v^.    O. 

83.    (a.)      Watson.     What  were  the 

surnames  of  Ann and  Sarah 

,  first  and  second  wives  of 


John  Watson  of  Hartford  and 
West,  or  New,  Hartford,  in  early 
times? 

(b.)  Skinner,  Capt.  Judah  Wil- 
liams, son  of  Nathan^,  son  of 
Charles*,  of  Colchester  and  Had- 
ley,  married  Mary  Skinner.  They 
moved  from  Colchester  to  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  then  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  where  his  wife  died ;  he  then 
moved  to  Utica,  N.  Y.  Whose 
daughter  was  Mary  Skinner? 
Place  of  residence?  Was  she  from 
Hartford?  Mary  Skinner,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Thomas  Skinner,  was 
thought,  until  found  she  married 
a  Wells  CConn.  Marriages^,  and 
on  the  same  page  apparently  the 
same  Mary  married  a  Taintor. 

(c.)  Stevens,  Were  Beriah  or 
Thomas  Stevens  of  Killingworth 
in  the  Revolution?  A.  D.  S. 
84,  (a.)  Bronson,  Who  were  the 
parents  of  Harris  Bronson,  born 
somewhere  in  Conn,  in  1789?  He 
married  Hannah  Thompson  and 
was  living  in  Waterbury  in  181 5, 
when  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  was 
bom.  He  then  removed  to  Wat- 
ertown,  N.  Y.  Four  more  chil- 
dren were  bom,  William,  Emma, 
Helen  and  George.  He  died  Oc- 
tober 14,  1827. 

(b.)  Thompson.  Who  was  the 
wife  of  John  Thompson  of  Strat- 
ford, Conn.?  He  was  the  son  of 
John  Thompson  and  Mehitable 
(Booth)  and  was  bom  in  1749, 
died  April  25,   1801.     His  son, 


Stiles,  married  Hannah  Hopkins, 
and  their  daughter,  Hannah,  was 
wife  of  Harris  Bronson. 

E.  P.  S. 

85.  (a.)  Brigham,  Cephas  Brig- 
ham,  from  Coventry  or  Mans- 
field, Conn.,  married  Amelia  Rob- 
inson   .    He  is  supposed  to  be 

the  son  of  Uriah  Brigham.  Were 
either  of  them  in  the  War  of  In- 
dependence? Who  were  Amelia 
Robinson's  ancestors,  and  was 
her  father  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence ? 

(b.)  Jesse  Shepard,  of  Plainfield, 
Conn.,  bom  July  6,  1644,  niarricd 
Sarah  White.  Can  you  inform 
me  when  and  where  he  died  ?  He 
was  the  son  of  David  White  and 
Mehitable  (Spaulding)  White. 
Did  Jesse  die  in  Plainfield  or  in 
Tolland  county?  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  of  the  friends 
that  he  went  to  Tolland  county 
about  1800.  Q. 

86.  (a.)  Bulkley-Jones,  Was  Thos. 
Bulkley  son  or  brother  of  Rev. 
Peter  Bulkley  of  Concord,  Mass., 
and  was  his  wife,  Sarah,  a  daugh- 
ter of  William  Jones  of  New 
Haven,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Gov.  Eaton? 

(b.)  Morgan,  Who  was  James 
Morgan,  the  father  of  Hannah, 
who  married  Nehemiah  Royce? 

(c.)  Royce,  What  is  known  of 
Robert  Royce  of  New  London? 

(d.)  Hall,  Who  were  the  parents 
of  Keziah  Hall,  wife  of  Nehemiah 
Royce,  Jr.  ? 

(e.)  Warren,  Was  Temperance 
Warren,  who  married  Stephen 
Bushnell  about  1740,  a  descendant 
of  Richard  Warren  of  the  May- 
flower? 

(f.)  Dickinson,  Who  were  the 
parents  of  Lois  Dickinson,  wife 
of  John  Ensign,  Sr.  ? 

(g.)  Who  were  the  parents  of 
Martha  Lathrop,  wife  of  John 
Moss,  Jr.? 

(h.)    What  is  known  of  the  ao^^-; 
tors  of  Abigail  Cole,  who 
Benjamin  Moss«  M.a.v  ^ 


-^c^R^ 
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87.  Bunce.  In  1672,  Edward  Bunce 
acquires  rights,  is  accepted  as  far- 
mer, etc.,  etc.,  Huntington,  L.  I. 
In  1738,  Thomas  Bunce  of  Hunt- 
ington, makes  will  and  divides  a 
considerable  amount  of  real  estate 
and  other  property  amongst  his 
eleven  children,  viz.:  Thomas, 
Edward,  Jacob,  Matthew,  Isaac, 
George,  Nathaniel,  Sarah,  Hig- 
bie,  Susannah,  Hannah,  and  De- 
borah. In  this  will  the  wife  is 
not  mentioned,  probably  is  not  liv- 
ing, as  the  children  are  of  mature 
age,  some  married.  In  the  will 
the  name  of  "Crab-Meadow 
Farm"  is  the  same  as  the  name  of 
one  piece  of  property  acquired  by 
Edward  Bunce  in  1672.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Hunt- 
ington that  the  Bunce  family 
came  from  Connecticut.  Proof  is 
desired,  and  connection  with  the 
original  settler ;  also,  that  Thomas 
(1738)  is  son  of  Edward  (1672). 

S.  G.  F. 

88.  Cone.  Wanted  the  ancestors  of 
Elijah  Cone,  who,  with  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  lived  at  Mill- 
ington,  in  the  town  of  East  Had- 
dam.  Conn.  Seven  of  their  nine 
children  were  baptized  in  the 
Congregational  church  at  that 
place.  He  left  there  in  1795  to 
buy  land  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  Supposed  to  have  been 
drowned  in  crossing  the  Hudson 
river  on  his  return  by  breaking 
through  the  ice.  There  is  also  a 
tradition  that  he  was  murdered. 
The  family,  with  the  exception  of 
Statira  and  Elizabeth,  removed  to 
New  York  the  next  season.  The 
children's  names  were:  Iva,  bom 
May  22,  1768  (my  grandfather), 
Elijah,  Statira,  Candace,  John, 
Elizabeth,  Rhoda,  Lucy,  bom 
Sept.  12,  1783.  I.  C. 

89.  Clark,  Who  was  the  father  of 
William  Clark  of  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  who  married  Sarah  Good- 
ale  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  Sept.  17, 
1 77 1?  Marriage  took  place  in 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  by  Pastor  David 
Ripley.  S.  M.  B. 


90.  Fowler,  Wanted  the  ancestry  of 
Edmond  Fowler,  bom  about  i8oa 
His  mother  was  Sarah  Fowler  of 
Avon,  Conn.,  whose  will,  in  1835, 
mentions  daughter  Ehnira,  son 
Edmond,  and  Edmond  B.,  Cor- 
delia D.,  and  an  infant,  all  diil- 
dren  of  her  son  Edmond,  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jubee  M. 
Willson,  daughter  Sarah,  wife  of 
John  Childs.  He  lived  in  Hart- 
ford and  married  Diadamia  Brad- 
ley. W.  F.  C 

91.  Linsley-Pond.  Wanted  the  maid- 
en name  of  Sarah  Pond,  widow  of 
Samuel  Pond  of  Windsor,  who 
married  (2)  the  first  John  Linsley 
of  Branford.  F.  C. 

92.  Ketchum,  Wanted  all  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  following  fam- 
ily: Thomas  Ketchum,  bom  in  a 
place  then  called  Whiteside^  L.  I. 
in  the  year  1748.  Was  married 
to  one  Mary  Doughty,  and  moved 
to  a  place  called  Nine  Partners, 
Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  I  am  unable 
to  locate  any  place  in  Long  Island 
called  Whiteside,  and  am  also  un- 
able to  obtain  any  earlier  record 
of  the  family.  S.  L.  K. 

93«  (^0  Flint.  Wanted  the  ances- 
tors of  James  Flint,  frequently 
called  "junior"  in  records.  He 
lived  in  Windham,  where  he  died 
in  1824,  aged  80  years.  His 
wife,  Damaris  Brewster,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Damaris 
(Gates)  Brewster,  died  Aug.  6, 
1806,  —  her  tombstone  in  Wind- 
ham cemetery.  They  had  three 
children,  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  son  left  home  at  an 
early  age.  One  daughter  mar- 
ried Nathan  Taylor  and  also  left 
Windham.  The  other  daughter, 
Charlotte  Flint,  married  Thomas 
Bingham  of  Windham,  and  both 
died  there,  he  in  1854  and  she  in 

1833. 
This  James  does  not  seem  to 

connect  with  the  large  family  of 

Flints  at  Windham,  although  he 

married  and  spent  most  of  his  life 

there. 
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(b.)  Kirby.  John  Kirby  is  said  to 
have  been  in  Hartford  in  1645, 
and  removed  from  there  to  Mid- 
dletown.  He  died  in  April,  1677, 
leaving  a  widow,  Elizabeth,  and 
several  children,  one  of  whom, 
Susanna,  married  Abraham  Crut- 
tenden  of  Guilford.  I  should  like 
to  know  the  name  and  parentage 
of  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  John 
Kirby. 

(c.)  Thompson.  Lydia  Thomp- 
son, born  July  24,  1647,  was  the 
daughter  of  Anthony  Thompson 
of  New  Haven.  I  should  like  to 
know  the  name  and  ancestry  of 
Lydia's  mother,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  Anthony  Thompson's 
second  wife.  Lydia  married,  Sept. 
20,  1665,  Isaac  Cruttenden  of 
Guilford,  Conn. 

(d.)  Draper.  Roger  Draper  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  fiad  a  daughter, 
Lydia,  born  Nov.  11,  1641,  who 
married  John  Law  in  1660. 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding 
the  ancestry  of  Roger  Draper  ^nd 
should  like  to  do  so,  and  also 
know  the  name  of  his  wife,  the 
mother  of  Lvdia.  K.  B.  Y. 

94.  (a.)  Guthrie.  Who  was  John 
Guthrie,  who  married  Abigail 
Coe  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  June, 
1727-8?  Was  he  a  descendant 
of  James  Guthrie,  sole  legatee  of 
the  will  of  John  Richardson,  dat- 
ed May  7,  1683,  according  to  Suf- 
folk Co.,  Mass.,  Record  of  Wills, 
vol.  I,  p.  416. 

(b.)  Barnes.  Who  were  John 
Barnes  and  Mary  Betts,  who  were 
married  in  New  Haven,  Nov.  16. 
1669?  Their  daughter,  Susan- 
nah, married  Thomas  Wolston, 
Dec.,  1 701. 

(c.)  Sherwood.  Who  was  Rebec- 
ca, wife  of  Lieut.  Isaac  Sherwood, 
of  Fairfield,  Conn.?  She  died  at 
Green  Farms,  Conn.,  May  3, 1761. 
Lieut.  Isaac  Sherwood,  died  at 
Green  Farms,  Feb.  25,  1768. 
(See  Buckingliam  Genealogy.) 

Five  dollars  each  will  be  paid 
for  answers  to  the  above  queries 


if  accompanied  by  proofs  or  doc- 
umentary evidence.       H.  C.  A. 

95.  (a.)  Jordan.  Who  was  the  (a) 
father  and  (b)  grandfather  of 
Stephen  Jordan,  bom  at  Hubbar- 
ton,  Vt.,  1778,  presumably  the 
son  of  Samuel  Jordan  and  Lydia 
Spurr  of  New  Haven  and  mar- 
ried presumably  to  Sylvia  Shaw 
of  Vermont. 

(b.)  Who  was  the  (a)  father  and 
(b)  grandfather  of  William  Kit- 
telle,  born  1743,  at  West  Green- 
wich, R.  I.,  a  resident  of  Taun- 
ton, Mass.,  Hancock,  Mass.,  and 
Stephentown,  N.  Y.,  and  who 
married  in  1755  Mary  Carr, 
daughter  of  Robert  Carr  of  West 
Greenwich,  R.  L,  and  Rebecca 
Bra>^on  of  Coventry,  R.  I. 

(c.)     Who  was  the  father  of  both 

(a)  Pelatiah  Daniels,  Sr.,  bom 
1725,  Durham,  Conn.,  died  1808 
and  buried  at  Hartland,  Conn., 
and  his  wife  (b)  Abigail  Daniels 
of  Colchester,  Conn.? 

(d.)    Who  was  the  (a)  father  and 

(b)  mother  of  Sarah  Meeker, 
born,  Durham,  Conn.,  1754;  died, 
1794,  and  buried  at  Hartland, 
Conn.?  Married,  1772,  Reuben 
Daniels. 

96.  Atkins.  Wanted  the  ancestry  of 
John  Atkins,  who  settled  in  N.  C. 
on  Cape  Fear  river,  near  Fayette- 
ville,  about  1770  or  1775,  having 
gone  south  after  first  settling  in 
Mass.  or  Conn.  L.  S.  A. 

97.  (a.)  Joanna  Gaylord,  bom  Feb. 
5,  1652-3  (daughter  of  Walter 
Gaylord  and  Mary  Stebbins). 
When,  in  1716,  did  she  die,  and 
where?  She  was  the  widow  of 
John  Porter,  Jr. 

(b.)  Thomas  Perrin  of  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  bom  about  1685,  died 
Sept.    17,    1753;    married,    first, 

about  1707,  Sarah ;  she  died  ; 

he  married,  second,  at  Hebron, 
Conn.,  Jan.  27,  1742,  Sarah  Hart- 
well  ;  she  died  July  11,  1742.  He 
had  a  son,  Stephen,  bom  at  Leba- 
non about  1708;  a  son,  Thomas, 
Jr.,    bom    at    Lebanon,    Conn., 
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about  1 71 3,  and  a  daughter,  Han- 
nah, born  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  Nov. 
8,  1 721. 

(i)  Whose  son  was  Thomas 
Perrin,  Sr.? 

(2)  What  was  his  first  wife's 
full  name? 

(3)  Whose  daughter  was  Sarah 
Hartwell  ? 

(4)  Where,  in  1713,  was  Thos. 
Perrin,  Jr.,  bom? 

(c.)  Mary  Stanley,  bom  about 
1625,  married,  about  1650,  John 
Porter  of  Windsor,  Conn.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Stanley. 

(i)  When  and  where  was  Mary 
Stanley  born  ? 

(2)  When,  in  1650,  was  she  mar- 
ried? 

(3)  When  was  John  Porter 
born? 

(d.)  Samuel  Talcott,  born  at  Glas- 
tonbury, Conn.,  July  23,  1733, 
died  there  in  1780,  son  of  Capt. 
Samuel  Talcott  and  Hannah 
(Moseley).  He  married,  first, 
1757.  Mary  Smith;  she  died.    He 

married,  second,  Sarah . 

(i)  When,  in  1780,  did  Samuel 
Talcott  die? 

(2)  \\'hcn,  in  1757,  did  he  marry 
Mary  Smith? 

(3)  Who  were  her  parents  and 
when  was  she  bom? 

(4)  What  was  his  second  wife's 
full  name? 

(e.)  Lieut.  Samuel  Orcutt,  born 
at  Stafford.  Conn.,  May  4,  1730 
(was  son  of  William  Orcutt  and 
Sarah  ).  He  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Susan,  born  1758,  who  mar- 
ried Capt.  Timothy  Edson.  3d, 
born  at  Stafford,  Conn.,  March 
25.  1754  (son  of  Timothy  Edson 
and  Lydia  Joy). 

(i)  What  were  Lieut.  Samuel 
Orcutt's  grandparents'  names? 

(2)  W^hat  was  his  mother's  full 
name? 

(3)  When,  in  1758,  was  Susan 
Orcutt  bom? 

(4)  When  was  Susan  Orcutt 
married  to  Timothy  Edson? 

W.  T.  D. 


ANSWERS. 

50.  (b.)  Stephens.  Vol.  6,  p.  4^^ 
"Who  were  the  parents  of  John 
Squire  Stephens  (or  Stevens), 
married,  Jan.  5,  1793,  Anna, 
daughter  of  Abner  and  Hannah 
(Dyer)  Woodworth  of  Salisbury, 
Conn.?  Lived  in  Canaan  and 
Norfolk,  removed  to  Pompey,  N. 
Y.,  about  1806." 

The  Dighton,  Mass.,  Records 
give  the  following: 

"Justus  Stephens,  the  son  of 
Joseph  Stevens,  by  Lydia,  his 
wife,  was  bom  Feb.  10,  1737-8." 

"1764,  Jan.  10,  Justus  Stephens 
and  Bathsheba  Willbore  of  Rayn- 
ham,  entered  their  intents  of  mar- 
nage. 

The  Raynham,  Mass.,  Records 
give  these  births : 

"April  II,  1766,  Squire,  first 
son  of  Gustus  Stephens  and  Bath- 
sheba, his  wife." 

"1767,  March  15,  Ebenezer,  2d 
son  of  Gustus  and  Bathsheba 
Stephens,  his  wife." 

"177 1,  March  29,  Joseph,  3d 
son  of  Gustus  Stephens  and  Bath- 
sheba, his  wife." 

In  the  note  book  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Antoinette  Stevens  of  Ca- 
naan, Conn.,  I  found  this  entry 
among  the  deaths: 

*7uly  21,  1803,  Bathsheba,  wife 
of  Justus  Stevens." 

There  is  a  family  tradition  that 
the  Dighton  and  Stonington  fam- 
ilies were  related.  Mrs.  Antoi- 
nette Stevens  belonged  to  the 
Stonington  branch.  From  tlie 
similarity  of  names  and  ages,  it 
seems  possible  that  the  Squire 
Stevens  may  be  the  John  Squire 
Stevens  asked  for. 

P.  S. 
70.    Answer.     Prudence  White's  an- 
cestrv  is   to  be  found   in   Elder 
John  White  genealogy.     She  was 
born  in  Cromwell.  C.  C.  A. 

Second  answer.  Prudence 
White  was  the  daughter  of  Eben- 
ezer  White,   who   married    Ann, 
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(laughter  of  Joseph  and  Ann  Hol- 
lister. 

Ebenezer  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
White,  who  married.  April  3, 
1693,  Mary  Mould,  daughter  of 
Hugh  and  Martha  (  Coit  ) 
Mould. 

Josei)h  White  was  the  son  of 
Capt.  X'athaniel  White,  who  mar- 
ried    (1)     Klizaheth    (the 

mother  of  his  children),  and  (2) 
Mrs.  Martha  Mould,  widow  of 
J  lugh  Moidd  and  daughter  of 
John  Coit  and  wife  Mary. 

Capt.  Nathaniel  White  was  the 
son  of  Elder  John  White,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Hartford. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  T. 
Answer.  Bartholom  civ-Williams. 
Sybil,  who  is  called  Bartholomew 
or  Williams  in  Rronson's  Watcr- 
bury,  was  Sybil  Thomi)son,  wid- 
ow of  Bartholomew  Williams. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Caleb 
and  Rebecca  (Hickox)  Thomp- 
son, born  April  8,  1732,  and  mar- 


ried, first,  Bartholomew  Williams, 
who  died  in  1759,  leaving  three 
children.  She  was  ten  years  old- 
er than  her  second  husband,  Dan- 
iel Hickox,  whom  she  married 
Jan.  15,  1766,  he  being  then  24 
years  old  and  she  34,  —  a  widow 
with  three  children.  Her  identity 
has  been  a  i)uzzle  for  years  as  the 
difference  in  age  was  so  great  and 
the  statistics  so  meager. 
81.  Answer,  (b.)  Martha  I^throp, 
who  married  John  Moss,  Jr.,  in 
i^>77,  was  born  in  New  London 
in  Jan.,  1657.  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Scudder, 
and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  John 
Lathrop,  who  came  to  America 
on  ship  "Griffin,"  Sept.  18,  1634, 
and  died  in  Barnstable,  Nov.  8, 

(c.)  Abigail  Cole,  who  married 
Benjamin,  was  probably  the  Abi- 
gail Cole,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Abigail,  whose  birth  is  recorded 
at  Wallingford,  Jan.  18,  1703. 
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BY 


JUDGE   MARTIN   H.   SMITH 


Judge  Smith  told  in  Number  Two  of  this  volume  about  Old  Ti,  the  aegro  slave  whose  name  is  almost  legend  in 
the  village  of  Suflield.  These  stories  will  be  continued  during  the  next  volume  and  made  a  feature,  developing 
closest  intimacy  with  character  and  customs  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century—  Ediiok 


IN  his  later  days  Old  Ti  held  impor- 
tant offices.  He  was  the  janitor 
of  the  Congregational  church; 
he  was  the  bell-ringer  as  well ;  he 
was  the  sexton  and  grave-digger. 
But  the  office  he  most  delighted  in 
was  that  of  tythingman.  We  all 
know  what  an  ecclesiastical  janitor 
is.  We  cannot  always  say  *•  Of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  for  he 
does  not  always  equalize  the  tempera- 


ture of  the  house  to  the  demands  of 
the  various  temperaments  assembled. 
The  old  are  too  cold,  the  young  are 
too  warm.  There  is  too  much  dust 
and  too  little  sunshine.  There  is  too 
much  draft  here  and  too  little  there. 
He  does  not  always  exercise  good 
judgment  in  seating  strangers.  He 
has  even  been  known  to  fill  most 
aristocratic  pews  with  very  plebeian 
sinners. 
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We  all  know  what  a  Bell-ringer  is; 
a  strong-armed  man  whose  weight, 
added  to  his  muscles,  vibrates  the 
beli  that  calls  men  and  women  to 
worship,  and  maybe  to  repentance; 
whose  tense  sinews  toll  the  bell  that 
tells  us  of  the  passing  of  sonls;  whose 
relaxed  tendons  ring  the  merry  peal 
of  the  marriage  bell  Old  Ti  had  an 
idea  that  the  size  of  the  congregation 
depended  much  on  the  quality  of  his 
ringing.  He  had  a  different  way  of 
ringing  for  each  event — death — 
funeral  —  wedding  —  fire  —  public- 
assembly — and  so  on.  The  minute 
his  bell  rang,  all  within  its  sound 
stopped  to  listen  and  speculate  on 
the  nature  of  the  news. 

We  know  what  a  Sexton  is;  the 
serious-minded  man.  plainly-dressed 
man,  that  digs  our  graves,  and  stands 
by  with  serio-solemn  face  as  our 
loved  ones  are  lowered;  he  lets  the 
sods  fall  carefully,  oh  how  sadly,  on 
the  casket  that  contains  so  much  of 
our  lives;  and  then  smooths  down 
the  sacred  mound  as  we  go  silently 
and  full  of  sorrow  from  the  place 
where  our  loved  ones  sleep.  He  was 
reverent  and  careful,  for  he  expected 
to  be  soon  with  those  he  laid  away, 
in  that  glorious  land  where  there  is 
no  distinction  between  master  and 
slave,  white  and  black. 

But  what  was  a  Tythingman?  His 
business  was  to  see  that  the  royster- 
ing  boys  did  not  shout  on  the  streets 
so  loud  as  to  disturb  the  meditations 
of  their  seniors;  that  no  drunken 
man  cumbered  the  highway  with  his 
uncertain  steps,  or  polluted  the  air 
with  his  maudlin  refrain;  that  no 
hoydenish  damsel,  never  so  covertly, 
should  flirt  with  the  opposite  sex, 
which  sex  has  always  been  supposed 
to  be  ready  for  a  flirtation.  He  was 
always  present  at  weddings  to  keep 


the  mirth  within  due  bounds  and  he 
never  neglected  to  rescue  the 
perplexed  bridegroom  from  the  ruth. 
less  hands  of  the  irrepressible  young 
men. 

The  Tythingman  was  always  at  the 
funeral  as  the  assistant  of  the  pastor. 
He  conducted  the  funeral,  except  the 
religious  services,  and  always  led  the 
procession  to  the  grave,  preceding 
the  pastor.  At  funerals  then  there 
was  no  music  or  flowers. 

The  Tythingman  must  be  at  the 
Town  meeting  of  course.  How  could 
such  a  day  terminate  happily  unless 
the  pastor  opened  it  with  prayer,  and 
the  Tythingman  bustled  about  from 
morning  to  night?  The  boys  must 
be  kept  from  the  town  hall  for  their 
place  was  across  the  highway,  where 
they  played  a  game  as  much  like  the 
modern  game  of  base-ball  as  varioloid 
is  like  smalt-pox.  The  Tythingman 
must  needs  keep  asharp  eye  on  them. 
Then  the  gingerbread  man.  who  was 
sure  to  be  present  at  all  public 
gatherings,  sometimes  needed  advice. 
It  was  a  busy  day  for  the  order  keep- 
ing man. 

But  the  "training  day"  was  one 
that  tried  his  soul  in  no  metaphorical 
sense.  The  shouting  of  the  officers, 
the  jocoseness  of  the  men,  the  jibes 
of  the  boys  which  in  a  limited  degree 
were  permitted  on  such  days,  the 
bewildering  women  and  provoking 
girts,  made  it  a  day  of  fuss  and 
feathers,  of  uniforms  and  unumforms, 
of  muskets  and  broomsticks,  of  drum 
and  fife  and  strutting  majors.  Happy 
was  the  good  Tythingman  that  could 
go  home  that  night  feeling  he  had 
done  his  whole  duty. 

And  of  such  were  Old  Ti's  duties 
in  the  days  when  the  present  grand- 
fathers were  boys. 


[  To  be  continued.  ] 
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SCULPTOR    BOARDMAN    IN    HIS   STUDIO 
d  G.  HilcbaU'i  gniukhildRD— Buu  it  r<thl  l*ol  "Ik  Minel,"  tba  Deu  0: 


o 


As  an  artist  above  the  common- 
place, and  one  whose  works 
are  becoming  better  known, 
may  be  named  Mr.  Frank 
Crawford  Boardman.  Mr.  Board- 
man  was  boro  in  Hartford.  He 
studied  at  the  Yale  SchooJ  of  Pine 
Arts,  afterwards  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux, Arts  of  Paris,  under  Mr. 
Jules  Elie  Delauoey.  He  painted 
for  a  time  in  Venice,  and  on  his 
return  to  America  found  ready  sale 
for  his  pictures,  which  attracted 
attention  and  demanded  admiration. 
As  a  sculptor,  his  ability  is  such 
that  he  has  served  some  time  as 
Instructor  of  Modeling  at  the  Yale 
Art  School.  His  studio — the  sub- 
ject of  the  accompanying  cut — has 
been  a  most  interesting  place  to 
visit,  unique  in  its  appointments. 
The  life-sized  bust  in  our  reproduc- 
tion will  be  recognized  as  that  of 
Donald  G.  Mitchell  (Ik  Marvel). 
The  panel  on  the  easel  at  which 
Mr,  Boardman  is  working  is  a  relief 
of  two  grandchildren  of  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Another  example  of  Mr. 
Boardman's  work,  which  some  day 
will  be  of  valuable  historical 
interest,  is  a.  life-sized  statue  of  Dr. 
T.  T.  Munger  of  New  Haven.  Mr. 
Boardman  has  recently  exhibited 
with  the  Society  of  American 
.'Vrtists  and  at  the  Academy  in  New 
York  City.  At  present  he  is  paint- 
ing in  Columbia,  Tenn.  There  is  a 
charm  most  captivating  about  Mr, 
Boardman's  work,  and  the  uneffect- 
ed  simplicity  and  directness  of  his 
own  nature  appears  again  in  his 
pictures.  He  expects  soon  to  return 
to  his  native  state,  where  he  will  no 
doubt  receive  the  encom-agement 
and  patronage  which  Connecticut  so 
readily  affords  her  talented  sons. 

The   strong    individuality   which 
stamps  the  work  of  Hermon  Atkins 


MacNeil  at  once  places  him  among 
the  distinguished  sculptors  of  the 
age,  as  the  many  honors  he  has 
received  would  indicate.  Mr.  Mac 
Neil's  residence  is  now  in  River- 
side. N.  J.  He  has  a  studio  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  born  at 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  taught  three 
years  at  Cornell;  also  three  years 
at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  He 
has  studied  in  Europe,  and  has  won 
various  scholarships,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Art 
Society,  the  National  Sculpture 
Society, and  the  Society  of  American 
Artists.  Mr.  MacNeil  has  made 
a  specialty  of  Indian  subjects,  the 
"Sun  Vow"  and  "Moqui  Snake 
Dance"  being  among  his  important 
works.  His  last  production,  which 
through  his  courtesy  we  are  able  to 
publish  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
magazine — "The  Indian's  Greeting 
to  the  White  Man" — was  made  for 
the  City  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
evidences  the  artist's  absolute 
master^'   of   his   profession. 


The  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts  has 
given  instruction  to  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  students  during 
the   past   year. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship, 
which  is  supported  by  the  income  of 
$20,000,  affords  a  year's  study  in 
the  ateliers  of  Paris  and  another 
wherever  designated  by  the  faculty. 
This  honor  was  won  by  Mr,  H.  M. 
Luquiens,  son  of  the  late  Professor 
Luquiens  of  New  Haven. 

Frank  D.  Millett,  in  his  lecture  at 
the  closing  exercises  of  the  School, 
while  praising  American  art, 
regretted  the  lack  of  high  ideals 
and  art  atmosphere  in  this  country, 
which  are  requisites  to  the  highest 
attainments. 


THE    FIRE    WORSHIPPERS;    AN    ART    PANEL 


THE  Zend-Avesta,  or  bible  of 
the  ancient  Persians,  contains 
"the  theological,  physical  and 
moral  ideas  of  Zoroaster,  their  law- 
giver, and  the  ceremonies  of  divine 
service  as  established  by  him."  He 
taught  that  Ormasdes  sprang  out  of 
the  purest  light,  and  among  all  things 
perceived  by  the  senses,  that  element 
most  resembles  him.  Ormasdes,  who 
resides  as  far  beyond  the  sim  as  the 
sun  is  far  from  earth,  created  six  gods, 
viz.,  Ijenevolcnce,  truth,  order,  wis- 
dom, wealth  an<i  beauty.  He  deco- 
rated the  heavens  with  stars  and  plac- 
ed Sirius  at  the  head  as  guardian. 
Arimanios.  whose  birth  was  out  of 
darkness,  is  the  opposing  evil  spirit, 
but  eventually  the  god  of  light  is  to 
prevail ;  all  unhappiness  will  disap- 
pear from  the  earth ;  and  all  nations 
will  speak  one  luiiversal  language. 
Wo  shall  not  need  to  eat.  nor  will  we 
cast  a  shadow :  everything  will  be  im- 
mortal, in  conset|ucncc  of  man's  pray- 
ers. 

Tlie  earlier  beliefs  and  customs  have 
in  a  great  measure  passed  away,  but 
many  still  exist,  and  there  are  fire- 
priests  and  sun- worshippers  today. 
TIk'  models  for  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration arc  persons  whose  parents 
arc  at  the  present  time  followers  of 
Zoroaster,  sun-worshippers  of  Persia. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  which  has  more  to  do  with  art 


than  religion.  The  modeling  of  Luca 
and  Andrea  Delia  Robbia  has  long 
iield  the  highest  place  in  the  art  world, 
and  reproductions  of  many  of  their 
more  important  panels  have  made  us 
familiar  with  their  work.  Those  who 
have  seen  their  friezes  and  other  orna- 
mentation on  buildings  in  Italy  will  re- 
member the  distinctive  impression  they 
made  upon  them  as  being  wholly  un- 
like any  other  architectural  decoration. 
The  Hartford  Faience  Company  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  have  been  ex- 
perimenting for  several  years  in  an 
endeavor  to  take  up  this  sort  of  work 
where  Delia  Robbian  disciples  left  it 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  carrying 
it  on  in  the  same  spirit,  even  to  a  high- 
er standard  of  excellence.  With  this 
end  in  view  they  have  succeeded  in 
producing  a  finish  for  their  product  in 
clay  without  that  high  glaze  which 
characterized  the  earlier  work.  This 
is  a  decided  advance  in  artistic  effect. 
Having  accomplished  this,  the  com- 
pany decided  to  make  up  some  pieces 
in  faience,  in  high  relief,  closely  fol- 
lowing the  Delia  Robbias.  They  ein- 
ploye<l  Mr.  I.ouis  Potter,  a  Trinity 
man  of  the  class  of  \jCi.  to  work  out 
the  theme  and  do  the  modeling  for  a 
mantel,  the  point  of  interest  to  be  a 
panel,  five  feet  high  and  ten  feet  long, 
placed  directly  over  the  shelf.  Mr. 
Potter  very  happily  selected  the  Fire- 
Worshippers,  or  Sun-WorshipQt^i,  *^ 


s 


his  subject  for  the  panel.  Tlirough 
his  models  Mr.  Potter  was  able  to 
obtain  draperies,  caps  and  otiier  gar- 
ments absohitely  in  keeping  with  the 
subject ;  the  mitrt  worn  by  one  of  his 
kneeling  fignres  has  been  used  by  a 
priest  of  the  order. 

For  the  base  of  tlie  mantel  there  are 
four  large  pilasters,  between  two  of 
which,  one  either  side  of  the  opening, 
appears  this  inscription : 
Left  side: 
"Once  again  thon  flamest  heavenward ; 

Once  again  we  see  thee  rise ;" 
Right  side: 

"Thee  the  godlike,  thee  the  changeless, 
In  thine  ever  changing  skies." 

So  satisfactory  were  the  results  of 
this  whole  undertaking,  that  the  Hart- 
ford Faience  Company  decidi'd  to  send 
the  mantel  and  fireplace  to  the  St. 
Louis  Fair. 

Too  nmch  cannot  be  said  in  praise 
of  the  work.  Mr.  Potter's  selection  of 
subject  is  most  excellent.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  design,  reviving,  as  it 
does,  the  sjiirit  of  medisval  times,  and 
its  picturesque  and  well  balanced  com- 
position at  once  emphasize  it  as  a  work 
of  intellectual  power.  His  figures  are 
alive  with  the  spirit  of  worship,  and 
one  intuitively  takes  on  the  feeling  of 
reverence,  in  praise  of  the  "brightly 
shining  sky,  the  rliiii.Ll  IriiiMu;  . ,  the 
self -created,    wlnr.  i:  ■     !,     vnly 

Spirits  risi'  h\  hmii'i     i-  '■     ilimi- 

sands  to  S|iread  lii-  -i  .l.n.],  .i  ,:ii,l  m'tiiI 
it  down  the  earth."' 

All  the  conception  and  work  of  the 
artist  might  have  been  spoiled,  how- 
ever, by  the  unskillful  handling  of  the 
artisan,  as  it  is  not  so  much  the  sub- 
ject as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented that  establishes  the  influence  of 
a  work  of  art.     There  has  ijecn  ihf 


most  sympathetic  co-operation.  The 
technique  and  coloring  is  such  as  ^o 
strengthen  the  structural  dignity  and 
enhance  the  motif  of  the  modeler. 
The  soft  finish  lends  a  poetic  charm : 
the  gradation  in  tone  against  the  back- 
ground is  remarkable,  this  dull  surface 
being  far  more  decorative,  and  capable 
of  richer  harmonies  than  is  the  glaring 
enamel  of  the  raediseval  period.  The 
silky  smoothness  far  belter  renders  the 
texture  of  fabric.  The  surface  has 
much  of  the  quality  of  old  ivory,  but 
the  mingling  of  otlier  tints,  without 
floridness,  renders  a  serenity  and  force 
to  the  work  most  fascinating  and 
scidpturesquc. 

A  number  of  eminent  artists  have 
expressed  the  highest  approval  of  the 
work.  It  is  of  notable  importance  thai 
this  is  the  first  piece  of  work  of  this 
sort  which  has  been  done  in  either 
this  country  or  abroad  in  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  Hartford  Faience  Company  in- 
tends to  follow  out  the  idea,  making 
up  mantels  and  mural  decorations,  se- 
lecting different  subjects  of  the  classi- 
cal order  approjiriate  to  their  sur- 
roundings when  placed. 

What  a  gigantic  stride  toward  the 
perfecting  of  architecture  in  this  coun- 
try might  he  made  by  the  revival  of 
the  embfllishmcnt  of  the  facades  and 
the  outside  sections  of  public  build- 
ings by  means  of  relief  ornamentation 
as  suggested  by  the  great  Florentine 
artists!  Designs  typifying  great 
events,  reproductions  of  noted  men,  or 
symbolic  composition  quickened  by  the 
subtle  touch  of  color  to  render  them 
more  ex  press  ional  and  impressive 
would  lend  beauty  and  dignity  to 
our  buildings ;  for  architecture  and 
sculjiture,  some  one  has  said,  "are  as 
closelv  allied  as  the  blossom  and  the 
tree."'  H.  R. 


rvrKSTRV     IVMNTINO      ANO     ART     l^ECORATION 


MttVtVAl     \vt     AIX     Alt     v^)      tht^ 

\W\'»;\»)>*ttc»!  »u  t^«■  *;;^  AH*',  w«s 
w\MV«»k\»»*V,v  »wn\si«s'*\'  *  *>  »^  w  I 
MXv*w  >"♦*»■«  Ajfvv  It  »\  A  i5;s;»ut*v 
A«vrrtv\»«  A»l  Aiv.1  KsUv   sN\tn»\An\{s 

l«    (Kip   Utfi    iv»5:   vt   the  <-t|;hiK*^ 

xwtt^'h    *tw»tx\'«'.    w    \\;xi    wv«« 


"  It  is  l>c«uiitttt  -(Tv'vk,"  excUieneJ 
Mrs.  Ann*  U  W*nch*T\i.  wW  w«s 
ihw,  *s  n*>»\  i^v^srfsw^ly  *ng«««^ 
in  th»  »pj»Ho*tiv'«n  v«f  *rt  tv»  il«c\^r*- 
tiv^i  "'  l*wt  ex-«>n  hk^t*  ch«ntttns 
«>ff*\-t*  v-*n  K-  so:«w\l  on  if\>v*n  ha*g- 
injs  with  v«l  |\»inis," 

Kv'turninjt  i\*  her  sixt^iio  she  be£«n 
ex|vrintents  aoiI  suv\-«*Jed  io  s«cnr- 
ix»^  «\;«*';y  lvi;;i*w  eSe^ts  thn.>ttgh 
the  »»e\'.;v,itt  o:  the  ^r«sil,  Tfc*trw»» 
no  t«p<«try  (»«t«'riAl  obtuiuMe  tn 
this  vVtttttrx-  wh«n  the  *nis  ttitd«l« 
t\>>i:  her  £rH  expC'riment  mkI  sfa*' 
\^««i^«oetit  h«T  Srsi  p*ioticj:v>»  sHk  rejv 

"U    v*   «Muj;«iAww    WN^rk."*    ex- 

^ftt«T>ctv"«*a«Afc«ajiiiyjs  Ui  An»-^^ 
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The  painting  brought  aretnarkabiy 
high  price.  The  artist,  encouraged 
by  her  success,  closed  her  studio  and 
went  abroad,  traveling  in  France  and 
Italy,  visiting  the  famous  galleries 
and  studying  the  original  master- 
pieces. She  then  returned  to  this 
country  and  introduced  the  first  real 
tapestry  paintings  known  to  art. 

The  family  home  of  Mrs.  Blanchard 
was  atColebrook,  Connecticut,  where 
four  generations  are  today  buried, 
Mrs.  Blanchard  has  become  dis- 
tinguished in  her  work  and  her 
present  studios  at  ^36  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  are  headquarters  for  the 
art  of  tapestry  painting,  where 
facilities  are  possessed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  her  beautiful  work  in  the 
line  of  tapestries,  paintings,  oil  and 
water  colors,  friezes,  art  panels  and 
ceilings  in  interior  decorations,   and 


also  miniatures.  Mrs.  Blanchard  fa 
been  an  established  artist  twenU 
five  years,  and  has  always  held^ 
prominent  position  in  this  spea' 
field  of  industry.  She  has  aimed  I 
the  highest  standard  of  artistic  i 
duction  in  her  field,  her  success  ] 
which  is  well  shown  by  the  increai 
patronage  of  the  leading  families  C 
the  country, 

Mrs     Blanchard  conducts  in  < 
junction  with  her  business,  a  s 
of  tapestry  painting,  which  is  attend 
by  a  number  of  fashionable  ladies  ij 
the   metropolis.     The  beautiful  1 
artistic  productions  shown  here  i 
representative    of    that    progress  \ 
which  this  field  of  endeavor  has  I 
brought.      The   productions   iaclm 
the    high    art    of    Berlin,    Paris  Ktlf^ 
London,  where  Mrs.  Blanchard  \ 
established  important  connections. 


ONE   Ol"    THE   STUDIOS   OF    MRS.  ANNA    L.   BLANCH. 


■  in 

I'll  of  one  of  th 

ii  slhcol  r.. 


I  tchools  Arc  al^odfd    hy   -.c'tct  younj  aud  mijdic  A^ed   pcoplt   iron>   gcx 

lUo.     iStc  p«7c  23,  College  Cfttiloguf-) 
lotb  ichoob  Aft  well  equipped  and  have  (hr  (adiitie*  fw  4tAng  titst  c(lB  Work  i 
he  wlUle. 


I  pjff-inai;*  h  Ffoiw  iitfitr  rut^j  u  well  zs  from  aU  puts  ol  our  own  state.     Thtrc 
.-•iTOcitom  aaYwhtte.    Amua^  out  bcxt   salafjed 
m   Yiie,  LaUyctte  utd  Wesleyim,    also    Khool 
'  -lilc*  expcHeace.    No  onr  need  hcittdtc.     I'liis 

^liU  JfcJjL^ol  ijc:.  U'jl  ^-ijjjj!]tcc  poriTions  iu  It  hu  aa  way  of  cootroUine  the 
inMi4.  Itt  nunAgement  hu  pUud  }ti  (rradualcs  rcJcUlT'  ibou^b  lo  thf  past,  and 
"boy  tUnescan  tfulhiwDy  advertise.  "Every  Graduat*  in  »  PuslUoa.'* 


OFFICIAL       ANNOUNCEMEN 

mmmammmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 


IT  GIVES  THE  CORPORATION  engaged  in  the  enjoy- 
able  work  of  compiling  material,  which  is  attaining  for 
Connecticut  a  leading  position  in  Arts  and  Letters,  pleasure 
to  announce  that  this  book  closes  the  c/yA^A  uoiumo  of  TJAe 
Connecticut  TP/ayaz/ne,  and  with  it  the  most  notable  year  in  the 
history  of  State  jC/terature,  Never  before  has  there  been  a 
stronger  exppsition  of  the  qualities  that  give  this  State  a  leading 
position  in  the  roll-call  of  the  Republic.  We  ask  this  recognition 
of  fState  supremacy  only  upon  conclusive  proof  that  the  rank 
has  been  well  earned.  Z7Ac  Connect/cut  9?fayazine  has  been  widely 
credited  with  an  important  part  in  the  attainment  of  this  record. 
With  appreciation  for  this  honorable  mention,  we  wish  to  state 
that  it  is  only  through  the  loyal  support  of  the  first  homes  of  the 
Commonwealth,  who  are  enrolled  on  our  subscription  list  and  con- 
tributors to  our  pages,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  participate  in 
this  commendable  achievement. 

As  a  laborer  whose  work  is  done,  we  come  to  you  at  the  close 
of  this  eiyAtA  voiume  and  ask  for  an  appraisal.  Mark  Twain  has 
said  of  our  endeavors,  **lt  is  great";  Governor  Chamberlain 
has  given  it  his  approval  with  the  word  **  Excellent.'*  Critics 
throughout  the  country  have  proclaimed  it,  **A  return  to  the 
best  in  literature."  Librarians  from  many  institutions,  and 
members  of  faculties  of  many  universities  have  acknowledged  its 
value  not  only  to  the  State  but  also  to  the  Tfation. 

We  therefore  have  reason  to  feel  confident  that  the  perm- 
anency of  our  labor  is  assured.  We  take  you  into  our  confidence 
and  in  the  following  pages  give  you  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
our  work,  and  the  necessity  of  your  co-operation  in  the  compilation 
of  Volume  IX. 


TO        ALL        PATRIOTIC        HOME 


WHAT     YOUR     CO-OPERATION     HAS     DONE 


IT  IS  NOT  PROI^ABLE  that  you  fully  comprehend  the  importance 
of  the  work  j^ou  have  assisted  durinij  the  last  year  and  the  permanent 
inlhience  it  will  have  upon  our  future  citizenship.     While  personally 
profitiiii;  by  tlu*  ijrade  of  n^adin;^^  it  has  afforded,  you  have  been  a 
factor  in  a  significant   T)r(vrn'ssiv(*   Tn<»v«'nv  nt.      Hv  a  modest  contribution 

of  two  ciofiars  \n\\  lv\Vf*  cti-;'^^'']  : 

I.  The  cc »ra I 'i I.ii  iun  « -f  .^-n*  <  fw  huK.h'fi'  a^tiihs  of  research  and  hivestigation 
in  ejria!»lisl:in.C;  Co-.r.L'.  ti;;ui's  claim  t()  a  leading  position  in  the  nation. 

II.  These  rcmarkahlj  compihitions  have  been  accurately  illustrated  with 
over  /ivr  hutui red  photographs  of  historic  importance.  The  value  of  these 
illustratior.s  will  increase  as  their  subjects  disappear  and  become  price- 
less to  future  generations. 

III.  The  com i)ilat ions  and  illustrations  com])lete  a  book  of  over  eight  hundred 
pagf^,  which,  when  bound,  makes  one  of  the  most  valuable  volumes  in 
the  pul)lic  and  private  libraries  of  the  country. 

IV.  This  ev:;ht-hundred-pa):^e  hook  has  gone  into  the  public  schools,  where  it  is 
used  as  an  authority  in  readin;;:  classes  and  considered  invaluable  in 
instiilini:;  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  loVe  of  home  into  the  minds  of  children 
(luring  the  formative  period. 

V.  This  ei\'[h!-hiniure.:-pj-c  book  has  gone  into  the  free  reading  rooms^  where  it 
i:as  ir:^!«;'M  in.'  p  i^\.'ii^l-s  of  loyalty  and  good  citizenship  to  the  casual 
rca'/:c:-,  i:.  1  wiic:.'  Ihe  <lisinterested  transient  has  beci)me  first  ac- 
(|iia-iii«' i   \.-  v-i   :'  ■•  \■^\f-  !n.»-)nin;;  of  fidelity  to  country. 

\*I.  This  ei 'J:t'J'ut:Ji :,'-'■.''  ^r  h  \'k  has  «''one  abroad  and  circulated  in  everv 
vStc'Ue  in  the  Ur.i'  ".  ':  ::a:;  eiil'.ied  many  foreign  lands,  and  brought 
to  inTinmerai'ic  minis  li";  iirst  inlimati'»n   that  Connecticut  really  is  a 

tcrrit(;rv  of  nii;;^]i  '.i.^'oric  ::iL:nif-ca:icc. 

VII.  It  has  dcv?lo]'>^!:i  th :  ].!:ov.'!ci!i;c  country-wide  that  Connecticut  is  the 
birihpJace  of  Amfr::\ui  licwi.hrii.y^  iuid  tiiat  the  iirst  written  constittition 

i:nov/n  to  history  v.":\:'^  bor:i  i:i  liiis  commonwealth. 

Vi  Ji.  Ir  h.as  j^rovcn  oticlusivcly  that  Connecticut  is  the  home  of  genius  in  art 
.'Mul  science  and  inveniire  5^/7.7  and  in  statecraft, 

I  A.  It.  has  sown  in  your  own  iKMiie  <ilove  for  all  that  is  good;  an  appreciation 
nf  men  who  achieve,  and  it  lias  sown  this  same  spirit  in  five  thousand 
other  homes, 

X.  This  eight-hufidred'page  book  lias  become  recognized  by  other  states  as 
reflecting  the  atmosphere  of  culture  that  is  characteristic  of  Connecticut 
birth  and  Connecticut  environment. 


\ 


RULY      \0\J      ARE      A      BENEFACTOR 


WHAT    YOUR    CO-OPERATION    WILL    DO 


AS    PARTICIPANTS    IN    A    COMMENDABLE    LABOR,   we 

M      m       work  we  intend  to  accomplish  in  our  next  undertaking.     With 
your  contribution  of  itvo  doiiars  for  Voiume  /x  we  contemplate 
even  excellini;^  our  past  endeavors  by  building   upon   the   foundation  you 
have  laid. 

WE  HAVE  MORE  THAN  ^HREE  HUNDRED  cARTICLES  OF  IMPORTANCE 
NOW  COMPLETED  OR  IN  PROCESS  OF  COMPILATION 

Connecticut's  Public  I^ihrarics  (illustrated).      An  extensive  article  by  Caroline   M. 

Hewiiis.   for  ten  years  secretary  of  the  Connecticut    Public  Library   Committee  and 
twenty-eight  years  Librarian  in  Hartford. 

Connecticut  Men  in  Presidents'  Cabinets  (illustrated).  Presenting  the  biographies 
and  othcial  service  of  distinguished  sons  of  the  State  in  diplomatic  capacities. 

Connecticut  in  the  United  States  Senate  (illustrated).  Establishing  for  the  first 
time  the  active  part  this  State  has  taken  in  the  building  of  government. 

Connecticut  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (illustrated).  Recording  the  import- 
ant measures  presented  to  the  legislative  body  by  Representatives  from  Connecticut. 

Connecticut's  State  I^egislature  (illustrated).  Beginning  with  the  earliest  tessions 
and  noting  the  system  of  law-making  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Connecticut's  Judiciary  (illustrated).  The  evolution  of  law  from  the  earliest  days,  and 
recording  distinguished  Connecticut  jurists  and  members  of  the  Bar  to  the  present  time. 

Connecticut  in  Medical  Science  (illustrated).  Beginning  with  the  quaint  customs  and 
treatments  of  several  centuries  ago  and  recalling  prominent  practitioners. 

Connecticut  in  Z,iterature  (illustrated).  Showing  the  leading  position  the  State  has 
held  in  American  letters  and  the  men    who   have   become    writers   of   world-wide 

reputation. 

Connecticut  in  Art,  in  Science,  in  Industrial  Aobievement,  and  in  the  many 

other  walks  of  life. 

Connecticut  Towns  and  Their  Histories,  With  articles  on  Bridgeport,  Stratford. 
Torrington,  Fairfield,  Ridgefield,  Madison,  Noank,  and  many  other  Connecticut 
towns  and  cities. 

Historical  Articles,  and  records  from  old  diaries,  personal  narratives,  church  annals, 
etc.     We  now  have  more  than  two  hundred  of  these  historical  articles  completed. 

Old'time  Customs  and  HomC'life  by  octogenarians  and  from  post-humons  manu- 
scripts from  men  and  women  who  lived  long  and  well. 

Connecticut  Citis^enship,  Articles  by  state  officials  and  university  professors  on  the 
tendency  of  the  times. 

And  Many  Other  Articles,  including  much  material  of  permanent  value  compiled 
after  many  years  of  research  and  study. 


MISSION      FOR      EACH      OF      t 
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noting  the  index  to  V^tmm^  via.  Considering  the  quality  of 
and  the  total  pages  to  the  volume,  Z7i«  C»nm€tiitui  ^aja^/m^  i 
low  in  price.  To  gather  material  for  a  single  year's  prese 
several  thousand  dollars,  and  to  correctly  illustrate  and  pul 
many  thousands  more.  Still,  by  systematizing  the  undertaki 
ing  the  homes  that  appreciate  its  inestimable  value,  it  is  possil 
an  9igki-kumtlr»tl-pag9  bo9k  with  over  ffoa  kundn^  iliuatrvtt 
Aundrmd  aHielta  for  the  contribution  of  tmo  dai/ars.  This  boot 
quarterly  and  its  list  of  recipients  should  include  the  tan 
familiva  in  the  3iaia.  It  is  a  plain  question  of  patriotic  pnncip 
sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  the  commendable  work  of  the  pt 
Art  and  Letters  in  Connecticut  to  extend  your  co-operatioi 
same  time  instill  home-patriotism  into  the  hearts  of  our  people 
Then  fill  oai  blank  below  *nd  reium  by  early  mail. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  MAGAZINE  COMPANY, 

Chinkv  Tower,  Haktford,  Connecticut. 

Appreciating  the  work  of  77a»  ConmteUomt  9^tiyariii»  in  its  perpttuattot 
Genius,  Art,  Letters,  Industries  and  Professions  of  this  remarkable  State,  J 
with  the  tmterprise  by  authorising  a  record  of  my  natne  on  the  subseriptioM  roit 


ilSTORY     OF     ANCIENT     WETHERSFIELD 

THE   MOST   IMPORTANT   WORK   IN   RECENT 
HISTORICAL  LITERATURE  is  now  being  catalogued 
by  ail  the  leading  public  and    private    libraries.       After 
many  years  of  research  and  ordinal  investigation,  7>r.  Jfcnry  Si. 
J>//tfj>  jf.T^.,  9^.^.,  the  distinguished  historian  and  schdar,  has 
completed  his  notable  Jfistory  of  Ttndent  Wethersfieid,  Connecticut, 

eomprisin^^    the    present     towns    of     Wethersfi'eid,    XocAjf    Jtiii   and 

Tfowin^ion  and  of  Siastonbury  prior  to  its  incorporation  in  1693* 
The  historical  portion  of  this  work  is  based  upon  the  MS.  collections 
of  the  late  ^korman  W.  jfdams  and  is  complete  from  date  of  earliest 
settlement  until  the  present  time,  with  exiens/ve  genealogies  and 
fonoaio^ieai  notes  on  their  eaHjf  famiiies.  The  work  is  published  in 
imo  9oiumes,  from  The  Grafton  Press,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
large  octavo,  with  about  1,000  pages  to  the  volume;  copiously  illus- 
trated with  maps,  portraits,  views  of  old  buildings,  and  historic 
localities  and  autographs*  It  is  bound  substantially  in  cloth,  uncut 
edges,  gilt  top.     It  is  uniform  in  size  and  style  with  the  author's 

JfFisiory  and  Seneaio^iee  of  jfne/eni  Windsor,  Connecticut,  published 

in  J  893.  The  edition  will  be  strictly  limited  to  500  copies*  Each 
copy  will  be  numbered*  Price  $18.00  net.  The  edition  will  soon 
be  sold  out  and  orders  must  be  booked  immediately,      j*      j*       j* 

Historical  Libraries  cannot  afford  to  be  <!vithoat  this  <work;  no  private  collection 

is  complete  <aHlhotit  U. 

VOLUMES  VILL  BE  SHIPPED  CO.D.  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  ORDER  BY  THE 
CONNECTICUT   MAGAZINE  COMPANY,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


:DITI0N    LIMITED    TO    FIVE    HUNDRED    COPII 


NOTABLE     WORK     IN     TWO     VOLUMES 


iirj 


IIBRARIANS   AND   STUDENTS   OF  HISTORY, 
OF  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES  and  all  who  seek  authoritjr 
^    on  matters  6t  Historical  I&ipcrtance  should  note  the  following 
suggestions  from  the  Index: 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  I 

I.  Preface. 

Chapter  I. — Preliminary  View  of  the  Early  Immigrations  into  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  i.  Discovery.  a.  The  First  "Adventurers/'  3. 
Additional  Settlers  prior  to  1641.  4.  The  Place  of  First  Settlement — Pyquag. 
5.  Indian  Owners  of  the  Territory  and  Purchasers  from  them.  6.  Indian 
Names  of  Localities  in  Wethersfield.  7.  The  Survey  of  the  Town.  8.  The 
Naming  of  the  Town.  9.  The  Murder  of  Mr.  John  Oldham.  10.  The  Indian 
Massacre  at  Wethersfield,  1637.  11.  The  Pequot  Campaign,  is.  The  Consti- 
tution, or  "Fundamental  Orders"  of  1639. 

Chapter  II. — i.  Topographical  View  of  Wethersfield,  1640  (with  map), 
a.  Village  Plot  of  Wethersfield,  1640  (with  map).  3.  House  Lots  and 
Earliest  Divisions  of  Lands.  4.  Commons  and  Highways.  5.  Boundaries  and 
and  Patent  of  Town.    6.  Shipyards,  Landing  Places  and  Wharves.     7.  Ferries. 

Chapter  III. — i.  Church  Beginnings,  a.  Church  Dissension.  3.  Con- 
sequent Secessions  and  Emigrations  from  Wethersfield. 

Chapter  IV. — i.  Civil  Organization,  illustrated  from  Town.  a.  Intra- 
Territorial  Settlements. 

Chapter  V.  — Military  Organizations.  Wethersfield's  share  in  the  Earlier 
Indian  Wars,  1637-1676. 

Chapter  VI. — Ecclesiastical  Organization,  i.  The  Minister,  a.  The 
Meeting  House.  3.  The  Parsonage.  4.  The  Evolution  of  the  Parish  and  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Society.     5.  The  Old  Burying  Ground. 

Chapter  VII. — List  of  Early  Inhabitants,  1635-1750,  with  notes  on 
their  Landed  Possessions,  Distribution  of  Lots^  etc. 

Chapter  VIII. — i.  The  Ministry  of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  of 
Wethersfield,  and  Biographies  of  its  Ministers,  a.  That  of  the  Parishes  of 
Glastonbury,  Stepney  and  Newington  until  their  formation  into  Independent 
Ecclesiastical  Societies. 

Chapter  IX. — Connecticut  Educational  Legislation,  i.  The  Schools  of 
Wethersfield.  a.  Those  of  Stepney  Parish  (  Rocky  Hill )  and  of  West  Farms 
(Newington).     3.  Private  Schools,  etc. 

Chapter  X. — Wethersfield's  share  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 

Chapter  XI. — i.  Wethersfield's  share  in  the  American  Revolution,  a.  Her 
Sons  in  the  Continental  Navy  and  in  Privateers.  3.  Names  and  Services  of 
Wethersfield's  Men  in  the  Revolutionary  Service. 


SITIVE    NECESSITY    IN    ALL    LIBRARIES 


BY       HENRY       R.       STILES,      A.  M.,      M.  D. 


OWING  TO  THE  LIMITED  EDITION,  THE  PUBLISHERS 
MUST  RETURN  ALL  ORDERS  RECEIVED  AFTER  AN 
EARLY   DATE*     It  is  therefore  important  that  requests  be 
forwarded  immediately  and  sets  reserved* 

Chapter  XII. — The  Maritime  History  of  Wethersfield. 

Chapter  XIII. — History  of  Religous  Denominations  in  Wethersfield 
(other  than  Congregational),  and  Biographies  of  their  Ministers. 

Chapter  XIV.  —Agriculture,  Domestic  Cattle  and  Stock  Raising ;  Fairs, etc. 

Chapter  XV. — Public  and  Quasi-public  Works,  Institutions,  Mills, 
Manufactures;  Various  Industries. 

Chapter  XVI. — Wethersfield's  share  in  the  War  of  i8ia.  i.  The  Mexi- 
can War.     2.  War  of  the  Civil  Rebellion.     3.  Spanish-American  War. 

Chapter  XVII.— Odds  and  Ends  of  Wethersfield  History.  1.  Witch- 
craft.  '  2.  Mr.  Leonard  Chester's  Adventure.  3.  A  Mysterious  Pot  of 
Money.  4.  The  Strange  Story  of  Elizabeth  Canning.  5.  The  Beadle 
Murders,  1783.  6.  Grave  Robbing.  7.  Negroes  and  Slavery  in  Wethers- 
field. 8.  Floods,  Earthquakes  and  Conflagrations.  9.  Odd  Names  of 
Wethersfield  Localities.      10.    Old  Time   Fishing  in  the   Connecticut. 

Chapter  XVIII. — Newington  Parish  and  Town. 

By  Roger  Wells,  Esq.  (dec'd). 
Chapter  XIX. — Stepney  Parish  and  the  Town  of  Rocky  Hill. 

By  RuFUS  W,  Griswold,  M,  D.  (dec'd). 
Appendices. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  II 

Genealogies    and     Biographies 

The  following  families  are  represented  in  these  Wethersfield  genealogies;  those  marked  by  italics 

being  of  considerable  extent  and  interest : 


Abbott 

Bascom 

Brandish 

Ackerly 

Bassett 

Bowen 

Adkins 

Bates 

Bracey 

Adams 

Baxter 

Brandegee 

Alcock 

Beadle 

Brattle 

Alexander 

Becktey 

Bridgman 
Brigden 

Allis 

Beldon 

AUyn 

Belknap 

Branson 

Ames 

Bell 

Buck 

Andrens 

Bement 

Bull 

Andrus 

Benjamin 

Bunce 

Atwood 

Benton 

Burge 
Bulketey 

Ayrauli 

Betts 

Backus 

Bevin 

Bumham 

Baker 

Bidwell 

Burrows 

Batch 

Biggs 

Butler 

Barnard 

Blackheach 

Cady 

Barnes 

Blinn 

Camp 

Barrett 

Boardman 

Carter 

Catlin 

Chappell 

Cheeney 

Chester 

Chilson 

Chxircb 

Churchill 

Cleveland 

Cole 

Colefax 

Coleman 

Collins 

Colson 

Coltmam 

Comstock 

Cornish 

Couch 

Crab 

Crowell 


Crowfoot 

Crane 

Curtiss 

Danforth 

Deming 

Deane 

Dickinson 

Dilling 

Dimock 

Dix 

Don 

Dwight 

Ducasse 

Dupre 

Dunham 

Edwards 

Elsen 

Pamsworth 

Fitch 


AN  AUTHORITY  FOR  ALL  STUDENT 


HISTORY     OF     ANCIENT     WETHERSFIELD 

A  FTER  CAREFUL  PERUSAL  OF  THE  PRECEDING  PAGES, 

L^  it  is  found  that  this  new  work  must  be  immediately  added  to  the 
JL.  Ml,  library  to  increase  and  insure  the  library's  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness. Then  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  send  by  return  mail. 
Announcement  is  also  made  that  a  few  sets  of  2>r.  Si/uy  JfFMoiy  and  Sem§^ 
aioff/es  of  jfne/eni  Tlfimdsor,  Connecticut,  two  volumes,  8  va,  illustrated,  950 
pages  (published  in  1893  — a  splendid  companion  work  to  the  tif others fiM 
Jk/siory),  zft  obtainable  at  price,  $20.00* 


Flood 

Flower 

Fooie 

ForlKJS 

Korlune 

Fosdiik 

Foster 

Pox 

Francis 

Gardner 

Gibbs 

Gilbert 

Goffe 

Goodrich 

Goodwin 

Grimes 

Griswold 

Hale 

Hanmer 

Hart 

Hascall 


Hatch 

Havens 

Hayward 

Hollister 

Holmes 

Hooker 

Homer 

Horsford 

Hunn 

Hunnewetl 

Hurlbut 

In  graham 

Janes 
ennings 
Kellogg 
Kelhy 
Kelsey 
Kilborn 
I^ndres 
Latimer 
I-rcavitt 


Lewis 

Lockwood 

Lord 

Ijoveland 

Lowry 

Lusk 

Markham 

Merriam 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Montague 

Mygatt 

Neal 

North 

North  way 

Noll 

Overman 

Palmer 

Parke 

Patterson 

Pierce 


Price 

Porter 

Reynolds 

Rhodes 

Richards 

Riley 

Robbins 

Rose 

Rowlandson 

Russell 

Sage 

Sambom 

Smith 

Standish 

Stanley 

Stedman 

Steele 

Still  man 

Stoddard 

Strickland 

Talc  oil 


Taylor 

Treat 

Tryon 

Thxasher 

Turner 

IVaddams 
IVarner 

IVebb 
Webster 

IVeekes 

Welles 
Whaples 
Wheeler 
Whittlesey 

IVillard 

Williams 
Wills 

IVoltott 

ll'oodhouse 

Wright 


THE  CONNECTICUT  MAGAZINE  COMPANY, 

Chknev  Tower,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Gentlemen  —  Please  send  to  address  bclow^^ set  of  "TJh^  JIfisiory  o/J(»9M 

WoiAorsfi€id,  Connecticut,"'  by  Jtonry  Sf,  6iiUs^  Jf.9^.,  55^.  2>.>  for  which  I  agree  to  pay,  ot 
delivery,  $i8.  oo  per  set  and  express  charges,  I  understand  edition  is  limited^  and  this  order 
may  be  declined  if  stock  is  exhausted  before  its  receipt. 


Name _ 


Street. 


Date 


ipo 


Town  and  State. 


BY     AUTHOR    OF    ANCIENT     WINDSOR 


THE  /ETNA  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  HARTFORD 


CAPITAL,  SsaS ,000.00 


A.  Sfihcbr.  Jr.,  Pres. 


SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS,  tSBO.000.00 
DEPOSITS,  S3,000,OO0.OO 


OFFICERS 
.  R.  HiLLVER.  Vice-Pres. 


•  W,  D.  Morgan,  Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
Morgan  0.  Bulkeley   AppMon  R.  Hiltyfr, 
James  B.  Cone,  Morgan  B.   Rrainard, 
Alfred  Spencer,  Jr.,  A.  O.  Lnomit,  W.  R. 
C.  Carton. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

For  rent  from  |S  to  |ai  per  year.  This  bulk  offert  to 
deposltorH  erery  faiLlity  which  their  bslancea.  bmlneu 
and  reBponBlhiltty  warrant.  Spectal  Bccnrnmodatton  tor 
Udlen  and  nen  money  paid  to  them. 


GOflflEGTIGOT  TRUST  AND  SAFE  DEPOSIT  CO|«PAflY 

COR.  WAIN  AND  PEARL  STREETS,  HARTFORD 
Capital,  8300,000 Surplus,  8300,000 


BanklnE  Business 

CondUL-ta  general  bonklDe  baslneis. 
Acconnti  opened  and  Depoalta  re- 
oelTHl  BQbJeot  to  check  at  sight 


Sate  Deposit  Vault 

Th>  matt  Capicloui  I"  the  CItr 
1100    Saf«    Boxat   for   Rent 

aUronitlOto  |100  per  annum  ac. 
cordInK  [«  »lEe. 


Trust  Department 

la  authorized  by  Its  ohwteT  t»  ai 


tor  of  Katatei,  Guardian  of  Ulnora, 


SECURITY  COMPANY  S'/r^^po^^'cS^n^ 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator,  Guardiaa.  Conservator  and  Trustee,  aod  Transacts  a 
General  Banking  Business 


Capital,  $200,000 


Surplus,  $100,000 


The  OSficera  of  the  Company  will  bepUaaed  to  eonautt  at  any  time  with  thote  toho 
contemplate  availing  themeelvet  of  the  aervieet  of  a  TYvit  Company 

Hkkrv  E.  Taiwtor.  Vice-Pretident 
Cmas.  Edwaip  PmoB,  Jr..  Asst.  Treaa. 


INSIDE   INFORMATION 

CONCERNING 

THE   BETTER   CLASS 

OF 

CONNECTICUT 

REAL 

ESTATE 

GIVEN    HERE 


Real  Estate 


IN    ALL   THAT   FIRST- 
CLASS  WORK  IMPLIES 


APPRAISER    FOR 

CONNECTICUT    TRUST 

AND 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  CO. 

OPPICB: 

8a  Pearl  Street 
HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT'S   EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS 

1^ 

J^M^^K 

Ti»  CAMPBFU  SCHOOL 

FOR    GIRLS 

WINDSOR.  CONN. 

Cou^H.      sfu.ic.    An,     El«utk« 

livi    homt  and  •dc.iI   life.     Vamg 
•od  liniDiag. 

ALFRED  H.  CAMPBELL  Ph.D.. 

Prindpif. 

Mrs,  Marbn  BJakt  CampbtU. 

Asiociitt  Principal. 

H^^^^IR 

4^  J^.u^-.^ 

Hi-'    ■^' 

,-  -^    k 

SALISBURY    SCHOOL 


(FOR    JSOVS) 

SALISBURY,     CONN, 


/Jour  J  of   Irustecs: 
RK    D-D.,  Bishop  of  New  York. 
iiiNGJON,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Nebraska. 
D,L)  ,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Clarence  Whitman.  New  York. 
Epis<opal   Visitor:     The  Rt,   Rev.   Chauncev  B^Brbwstfr.  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  II.  ( 
The  kl.  Rev.  Geo 
The  Rfv.  C.  C,  Ti 
Wm.   H    Bent.  T: 


N,   R.  Cook,   Bayonnt.   N.    I. 
C.  C.   Marshall,  Millbrook,   N.  Y. 
J_,  M.  PsARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 


This  dep:irtment  w 


HeaJ  Master:     Rev.   GEO.    H.  QUAILE.   M.A. 

The  Hartford 
Conservatory  of  Music 

W.  V.  ABELL,  Director 

heginniiig  Septembt-r  mh.   iiyoj,  will  open  a 

HOME   SCHOOL 

of    pupils  coming   from   a   distance, 
conducted  by  a  vviiman  of  education 
Hakti-ori.   CoNSF.KVAioKY    offers   the 
lages  of  study  with  such  well  known  arlist  inetiuctors  a» 
Thkodore  Va.s-  Yorx,  Tenor  (iV«f  Yotk) 
Ai.vAH  Glover  Salmon,  Pianist  [Boston) 
DAViir.  Sanders.  Violinist  (Neu-  York) 
Ive  other  superior  instructors  in  the  dilTereot  depart- 

ils  graduating  from  The  Haktkoiiii  Conskrvatohv  or 
ceive  as  jjiiod  if  not  better  musical  inslruction  at  rnucb 
than  can  be  obtained  at  institutions  in  the  large  cities: 
more,  its  graduates  are  invariably  krlpea  to  goei 
r.  For  Year  Boolt  and  further  information  regaraing 
iiic  ucvv  Home  Department,  address 
W.    V.    ABELI^  Di.tttor  >^ 

W.     V.    ABELL.    Directo 
Hartford    Conservatory  of   Music 


E  when  patroDlxlDg  01 


CONNECTICUT'S    EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS 


IjAe  Connecticut  Jt^ricuiturai  CoUe^e,     Starrs,  Conn, 

CO-BDVCATIOmAh 

COLLEGE  COURSES  \  """" 

for   Graduates    tf     Illeli   '  ,  „„_, 

Sohooli.    IrailLng    to    the    ,  r^ominc 

Deeree,  n.B.  to  Uliil 

^rae  "Ouition — ^rea  ^o 


1  ijcbools.  1e»i 
tm  Stent 


WINTER  SCHOOL      SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Shnrt  CouracB,  for  Jtusy   ,    '<"■  Teacben  Md  Other* 


Sfpply  for  Iha  Colioga  Caialogu9 


Ridge 


^^hQQl       preparation     a    specialty.       Individual    iiutructlcKi. 

_  Cottage  system.    Modern  equipment.  Largfc  grounds. 

Perfect  sanitation.     Athletic  facilities,  Base  Ball,  Foot  Ball,  Tennis,  Golf,  etc    Illustrated 


WASHINGTON,  LITCHFIELD  COUNTY,  CONN. 

Home  and  Preparatory  School  for  Boys.     CoUeg^c 
preparation     a    i       '  ''  t    ......     . 

Cottage  system. 
■      "       Ball,  Fool 

WILLIAM  G.  BRINSHADE,  PrindpaL 

CORRESPONDENCE    RELATING    TO    GENEALOGICAL    MATTERS 

/S    INVITED    Bl"    THE 

RESEARCH    PUBLICATION   CO. 

OF"    BOSTON 

HiieaTohen  undertaken  anyichere  in  New  England  or  Qreat  Britain,  reliable  tnwjfc,  reammabie  fea 

THE  RESEARCH  PUBLICATION  COMPANY.  14  B«un  SIriil.  Btiltn.  Mai,. 


Shield 


A  PERFECT  DRESS  SHIELD 

WHY? 

Because  it  is  absolutely  odorless  aD<l  ab- 
solutely impervious.  Every  pair  warrant- 
ed. Contains  no  poisonous  chemicals  of 
any  kind.  Recommended  by  the  American 
louroal  of  Health  for  its  hygienic  qual- 
ities. For  sale  by  all  the  Dry  Goods 
Stores  throughout  the  U,  S  and  Canada. 

OMO    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
Middletown,  Conn. 


67  YEARS 

IN  BUSINESS  AT 

16  STATE  ST. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

THE  Hartford 

Printing  Co. 

ELIHU   OEER'8  SONS 

Book  AND  Job  Printers 


Printari  and  Piblllh«r*  ol  QEER'S 
HARTFORD  CITY  DIRECIORY.  flan*. 
■lo|i   al   Ihl   Sallup    Famll)  Isr  Sal* 


*  HmUoo  Tbi  ComnonoDT  UASAtnlB  wben  patroDUlng  our  AdTertliara. 


Our  Work  &"«)::;:«  "New  England's  Leading  Decorators" 

ourworkui^ «.»,       SITV^ONS    3t    FOX    Jf^SS.%'-'SSJff,?I 

^"iiSiLi'aSlMo^rSi                          2«  ASYLUM  STREET                     rcS!i:'J!E'{£,?l3eS'^:; 
'D^j. HARTFORD,  CONN. """»■ 


"TktLniingFlTi 


:,C,mf«nr<-/Am^u» 


WM.   B.  CLARK,   President 
i(ir4G,  Seceta.y,  A  C  ADAMS.  HENRY  E,  REES, 


ntue  eLcvATo^. 


In  tbc  line  of   Fishing  Tackle,  Sporting  Goods,  Guns,  Garden  and    Flower  Seeds.  Tools,  L«wa 
Mowers,  Screens,  Cutlery,   Belting,   Wire  and  Cut  Nails,  etc. 

CLAPP    &    TREAT 

Jobbers  in  Hardware  and  Manafaetarlag  Supplies 
Cftrry,  at  6S  State  Street,  Hartford.  Conn.,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  stocks  in  the  State. 


T|C    I  I   V T    A         ''I  'r_7    A        ^  Import  JlrccI  from  tlic  gtowcf  ta  p© 
J[^\  \^±J\        1    £i/l     and  icaltd  by  him,  Ifie  flout  uncolofed 


Anurlci  —  a  le*  y 


pomtd  lead  packaget  put  np 

India  Tea  evrr  broiigU  to 

have  and  cannot  buy  Inrtotca  —  abao- 


liitaly  uaadultctatcd,  and  clean  and  ingraot.      It  corti  75  ceob  aod  fl.OO  pcf  pound,  dcltvend  anywhetc 

ptepatd.     Drop  me  a  postal  for  mote  detail*— ot  a  trial  package. 

<P,  0.  Box  639  LUTHER  C.  GLAZIER,  213  Collins  St.,  Hartford.  Conn. 


SPECIAL  MILK  FOR  BABIES 

Obtained  from  a  breed  of  cows  known  to  give 



18  BEAUTIFUL 

the  best  milk  for  the  purpose,  and  produced  under 

■\  &.'«;:,;;€ 

^1  %"  L.ngB.gt" 

Daily  delivery  at  Hartford  acd  New  Britain, 

■/  «  "m'"™L'S'!2 

Outside  orders  by  express  given  careful  attention. 

^mj      linril  inilln,  nul*rf 

Inspection  of  the  dairy  is  invited. 

KM. 

^      .«y.dA™,IS«.. 

RIDGESIDE  FARM 

Hwtfofd,  Com. 

Telephunu  ij-s.               ScWiltgtOlt,  Conn. 

WHO'S    YOUR    TAILOR? 

We  make  Suits  and  Top-Coats  to  order  at  prices  from  $i  5.00  to  $;o.oo. 
(Quality  and  Fit  Guaranteed. 

UNITED  STATES  WOOLEN  COMPANY 


Jast  a  iaoT  ffoin  flsylam  Stt<eet 


MAIN  STREET,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

I  when  patronlzloR  our  AdreTtlsan. 


Pai  HFP'ft  PATENTED  HAnnorkTs 

ARAWANA,   UROPIA,    SOLITAIRE  and  REP080. 

Largest  Variety  of  Colors  and   A.ccessorles. 


amKD  rOB  1904  CATALOG  IX  COLOBB. 


Hammock 


Supports. 


Awnings.      ^, 


Mosquito  Bars. 


Trapeze 


Bars. 


^ur.NS4.594-T* 

Alio  MBDalaCtHnr  •! 

Mosquito  Nettings,  Mosquito  Bed  Canopies,  Canopy  Supports  and  Fixtures, 
Crinoline  Dress  Linings,  Window  Screen  Clotb,  etc. 

T      Th^      T=>ATlV/TPr-0  middletown,  conn.,  u.  s.  a. 

1.     rV.      ir'J^l^lVl.  H^iX,     New  York  Office,  56  Leonard  Street. 


CoQcerniig  MMm. 

Prttt.  GO  Cenli  Nel  iPottigc  6  C«ntii. 

The  first  500  copies  free  to  applicants. 


A  very  interesting  book,  lelling  how  tci  trace 
one's  ancestry  and  to  compile,  print,  publish  and 
sell  a  genealogj'.  It  is  writleo  by  the  expert  in 
charge  of  the  Genealogical  Department  of  TAi 
Grafton  Press,  which  invites  correspondence  on 
All  quesIioQs  connected  with  investigating  ances- 
try, making  a  genealogy,  preparing  rough  notes 
and  manuscripts  for  the  press,  or  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  genealogical  books,  charts  and 
pamphlets.     Address 

THE  GRAFTON  PRESS, 
Genealogical  Avn  Biographical  Deft. 
70  Fifth  Avenue.    New   York   City. 

Please  Menllon  Thi  CoNHEt-rictn  Mao. 


25.000  NEW  WORDS.  Etc. 

New  G&zell«er    of   the    World 

Willi  Dvcr  2S,D0a  wrtricB  biHi)  on  tli*  litast  MntuL 
New  Bioerapbical  Dtclloaary 

with  ««ir  10,000  namei  of  noUd  pinani,  birth,  duHi,  etc. 

Nbw  PUtaa.  33S0  Quarto  Paaaa. 

Rich  Blnainis.  SOOO  Illuatratlona. 


Needed   In    Every    Home 


ALo  WBbalar'a  Collaalals  Diclloa&ry  wi 
ASpKlalU 


I  Taat  In  Pram 


ilitnHlkr  ncnUr  nUtlm. 


Thorough 
Inspections  i.if.  xni>  inou.v  tc 


RTV.    HMD    L.OBa    Of* 


Steam  Boiler  Explosions. 


The  Hartford  Faience  Company 


■■   HARTFORD,    CONN. 


lANTl"!  .    IN     !)i:t,U 


UK   IIKAI.F.R  CAXN-nT  SHO«-  ypu  rinF. 
[HKSE  MAXTKLS  WKITF   DIBECT  TO 


I^  Hartford  Faience  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER 

THE  STANDARD  VISIBLE  WRITER 

WHY  do  competitors  meet  the  Oliver  with 

abuse? 
WHY  do  they  spell  the  word  "  complete" 

fc-n-o-c-k  ? 
WHY    is    their    villification    general    and 

concerted  ? 
BECAUSE  they  cannot  combat  with  Ic^cal 
argument  the   principle  upon   which  the 
Oliver  is  built. 
BECAUSE  we  are  taking  away  their  business. 

BECAUSE  they  would  keep  you  from  investigating  the  typewriter  that  has 
them  defeated  from  Maine  to  California. 


Tgike  nothing  THEY  say  for  granted. 
Take  nothing  WE  say  for  granted. 


Investigate! 


THE    OLIVER    TYPEWRITER    CO- 

69-71    FEDERAL    STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 


QOILTED  IBUSIilN  IWATTRESS  PADS 

are  made  in  all  suitable  sizes  for  Beds  and  Cribs.      They 
are  a  Sanitary  necessity. 


QUIItTED  GHIB  SGREEK  PADDING 

18  inches  wide,  is  the  most  useful  article  that  a  mother 
can  buy  for  the  comfort  of  her  baby.  When  put  around 
Crib  it  saves  from  draughts  and  protects  arms,  legs  and 
head  from  contact  with  metal  frame  of  bed. 

ASK  DRY  GOODS  DEALER  AND  SEND  TO  US  FOR   SAMPLE 

EXCELSIOR  Q0ILTI5G  CO.,  15  Laigbt  St.,  It  City 

PleaM  HentloD  The  CoKxiorirvt  MAaAXtirl  when  pttntnlzliw  oar  AdrerliMn. 


William  E.  Kibbe, 


124  nain  Street, 

HARTFORD,  CONr 

TELEPHONE  216-S 


Agent  for  the  a  ROUT,    FORD 

and  ELMORE 

Also  All  Standard  Makes  of  Bicycles 


automobiiie: 


ONE  AND  TWO  SEATED  CARS  TO  RENT. 


DEUIGHTFUL-FRAGRANT-ANTISEPTIC— CLEANSING. 
VOU  WILL  BE  HAPPY  WHEN  VOU  USE 


Latoila 


THE  TOILET   REQUISITE  OF  QUEENS. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  TOILET  REQUISITES. 


SAMPLE  FREE  AT  ALL  DRUQQISTS. 


THE  LATOILA  CO.,  Inc. 

HAUXFOKU. 

REFUSE  SUBSTITUTES  AND  AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT. 


688 

Main  Street 


COLUMBIA  ELECTRIC  AND 
GASOLEXE  AUTOMOBILES 

present  the  most  perfect  combination  of  the  arts  of  vehicles 

and  motor  building.     The  body  and   furnishings  of   each 

Columbia,  no  less  than  its  locomotive  parts,  reflect  the 

best  ideas  of  the  best  designers  and  the  highest  order  of 

skilled  workmanship. 

Our  arti-tic  Catalugue  of  Columbia  High  and  Mkdil'm  Powered  Gasolbne 
s  and  Elbcteic  Pkessukk  Vehicles  will  be  seat  to  any  address  on 
applicalion;  also  separate  catalogues  of  our  Elect&ic  Town  Careiaces 
of  the  coach  class  and  Ei.ectkk:  Commbkctal  Vehicles 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Conn. 

NEW  roRK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 


"COLUMBIA 


rieua  MentloD  Tin 


T  MAaAitm  wben  patnmlilug  o 


IlM£ 

Ocean  Trips 


NOVA  SCOTIA.  CAPE  BRETON 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

OR  NEWFOUNDLAND 

"One  Ni^ht  at  Sea"  or  Six  Days'  Cruise 
1,400  Miles  For  $18 


r^R  O  M  Union  Wharf,  Boston,  every 
Tuesday  and  Saturday,  12  noon,  for 
Halifax,  Hawkesbury  and  Charlottetown. 
Good  board.  Cheapest  rates.  Best 
trout  and  salmon  fishing,  and  shooting. 
Beautiful  scenery.  This  doesn't  half  tell 
it.     Send   stamp   for  booklet,  maps,  etc. 

J.  A.  FLANDERS,  General  Agent,  Union  Wharf,  Boston 

Plea'W  .VentloQ  The  Cohnkoticut  Hauaii:ii  when  patrODltlDK  ow  AdTert.'Vsvn- 


Pleua  Mention  Tbi  Cokhvoticct  Mu 


dot  our  AdrmtlMn. 


SIJIHinER    AND    COmMERCIAL    HOTKLS 


THE 

PREBLE 


E=^K^IPiS  HOUSE 


PORTLAND 
MAINE 

This  old-establishd  hostelry,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Maine's  metropolis,  is  by  far  the  most 
convenient  Iccation  for  travelers,  tourists  and  pleasure  seekers  in  Portland,  ■■the  city  by  the  sea." 
Tourists  and  pleasure  seekers  will  find  at  the  Preble  House  all  the  modern  coDvenieaces  and  comforts— 
the  advantage  of  the  Preble  is  the  central  location.  From  the  Hotel  all  resorts  can  be  reached  by  all 
electrics;  also  ail  island  steamers.  Tuks  coaoh  on  arrival  of  the  Maine  Steamship  at  Portland.  All 
electric  cars  pass  the  door.     Electric  cars  at  head  of  wharf. 

9{.  ^.—Located  next  to  iht  Home  of  Henry   W.  Longftllo-w 

GRAY,  THOHAS  COHPANY 


OEOROe  p.  THOnAS 


PSOPRIETOR 


Ptnie  KeDtlon  Taa  Cohhbo 


Eastern  Steamship  Company 

The  Favorite  Touriil  Routei  to 
the  )dc«l  Vacitlon  Groundi  of 

Picturesque  Maine 

AND  THE 

Mafitime  Provinces 


The  Great  White  Flyers  ply  between  Boston 
and  Pangor  and  all  points  on  Penobscot  Bay  and 
river:  Bar  Harbor  and  resorts  en  Mount  Desett 
Island :  Bath.  Augusta,  and  landings  on  Kennebec 
bay  and  river.  Sheepscot  bay:  Portland.  Calais 
and  Eastport.  Me.,  St.  John,  N.  B..  with  connec- 
tions for  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia. 

For  folders  and  full  information  address 

A-  H.  HANSCOM,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
CAhVlV  AUSTIN,  y.  P.  Jt  Gen'l  M'g'r. 

FOSTER'S  WBASF,  J 

im  wbeo  patroaliiiv  our  AA^« 


THE    BEARDSLEY   HOUSE 


WINSTED,  CONN, 

..    -IRARnSLET.  the  tiomuch'a  leaillnE  lin»( 
dkilrli't.  or  niuifiTii  <.'i>FuiLru>.'ii»n.  npluiiill.lly  fi 


■     tiolh  Irnniliml  and  pn ._  ,. 

nlnuleii'  wdk  fnnn  lllclilnad  Ukkc;  ibi'  utih|iilii 
1  are  hII  llitht  unci  Birr.  Iicftlol  lif  nleam  In  wl 


lurlnn.  ri'wllnic  nml  luvuinhlir  nmmi  -priTltlilnK  lUat  4r 

tatel'H  iriil.liii-  h  rBinoiu  tlircuirlmut  iVinnts-tlrul,    Tlii-  .Irl 

Si<i-i<ttiiiiiiny  l"W  ntliK.  ninelni.'  rmni  (4  m  lo  IKi.il'l  |ii 


.,__ ....      fnim  Ihe  nUtway  ■tsllon 

TruIlM  (iSeiins  lla  lorTli-en  It  one  praren  to  ride.  ..^  ...., 
r  'tor  Tfae  Deanliler  f«  n  ■absMntlHl.  all  the  je&r  mnoil  bolrl 
'  riimforL  for  ku»u.  _J''J'".'™_''™".', "'"'"' ''^'  *P"'^'>'>* 


isteltT  of  I  lie  flret  t- 
LiiijI  w»ii-r  ecMiioM  inim  •  private  •jirln^. 

TllK  llliAK])!ll.BV,  WtxeTEii.  CoNNrrii.  ii 


STTXaiMCER      HOTEL 


ENW^ICK    HALL 

SAYBROOK  POINT,  CONN. 

FORTESCUE  &  GRANT,  Props. 


f,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing  and  Fishing 

PERMANENT    ORCHESTRA 

Weekly  Rates,  $17.50  and  Up.  Rooms  and  Bath,  $25.00 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  THE  SEASON 


i  FROM  NEW  YORK  I  — Hartford  Llae, 
I  evcty  cvcolng,  5  o'clock.  Deltghlfiil  uti  of 
on  on  Long  hlaod  Sound.  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
^  R.,  2  boon  and  20  mtnuUs  to  Pcnwick, 


ACCESS  FROM  SOUTHERN  NET  ENGLAND 
-Via  Hittford  Line  Steamefi— Valley  Dhrlrioo 
N.Y«  N.  H.  8t  H.  R.  R.— Shore  Line,  N.Y„  N. 
H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  from  East  or  Teit.  whkh  con- 
□ccti  with  all  braocbca. 


Bookings  and  e4ll  Information  at 

BURLINGTON,  10  West  30th  St.,  N,  Y.  City 


OR  FENWICK  HALL,  SAYBROOK 

FORTESCUE  &  QRANT.  Propi. 


Pl«aM  Mention  Thi  Co.vkicticd 


D  prntroulslTur  our  AA'**^'^*"^*' 


TTmnKER      HOXEZ^S 


A  VACATION  SPOT 


IN  THE 

LITCHFIELD 

COUNTY 

HILLS 


LAKEVILl 
CONN. 


WB^^f^^M  lAami 

a^^f^ 

^{^iiftti 

pnimiti 

I'Bll'kJn 

-«-~-i- — 

iWi^JCL.;  \'^^-            "     1 

THE   NEW   WONONSCO   HOUSE, 


i.awh:\'ili-k.   conx. 


LikB  WoninscDpDHoc  is  wiltiin  a  stoni'i  throw  of  hotal.    BDiting,  Fishiig,  Bithing,  Tinnis,  Goll 

SUMMER     COTTAGES     TO     RENT. 

E.   L.   PEABOD/,   Proprietor,  -  -  Lakeville,   Cor 


T 


co^ajsaEJEtczA.!^    hoxex-s 


The  Arcade  Hotel 

■■KMrtoIih.atj.  -  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 

EUROPEAN 


$  1 .00  to  S2.00    Eltv4tor  and  Entrance,  No.  1001  MAIN  ST. 


Bowdoin  Street,  opposite  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


Absolutely  Fireproof 

Nothing  Wood  but  the  Doors 

3i6  room:i,  88  with  private  bath. 
Rooms  b>-  the  day,  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  from  $1  up;  rooms  with  private 
bath  $1  per  day  and  up. 

The  dtnin^-room  and  cafe  are  open 
from  6  a.m.  to  i  a.m.,  and  are  on  the 
European  plan. 

Address  all  communications  to 


lS'rORE:i£       F*.      CRAFTS.     TH«.v. 

I'luwe  Mention  Tui  CoHHU-iKiT  Uaoieini  wLou  |«itrotililw«  ««  tAsw*""**- 


COBCBgCE:RCZA.Z.      HO-rEX.S 

HOTEL 

HLBERT. 

EUROPEAN    PLAN. 

llthStandUnrntsitT  Place, 

NEW  YORK   CITY. 
One  Block  Wat  of  Broadway. 

ttSST  CENTRALLY  LOCATED 
NEAR  UNION  SOUANE. 

^^^^^^^''           ^3 

FInt.Cliii  SiTTlti  lid  Icninlillin 

It  lodinli  Riln. 

^p^-   '^ 

monii  It  Sl.og  pir  Hi)  lid  Upnrit. 
Rntumt  01  Pniliis. 

^K^i-Jl 

L  &  E.  FRENKEL, 

PROPS.: 

HOTEL 

RUSSWIN, 

^Pf^^m^S^Hj 

NEW  BRITAIN, 

|||^.^'*^^B 

CONN. 

^ 

A  FIRST-CLASS  COMMERaAL  HOTEL. 

GEO.  Q.  PAT 

TEE,  Proprietor. 

.mict  wluM  pKUvalBlag  our  A 


CHARTER  OAK  MILLS  HURON  MILLS 

EAST  HARTFORD  rVF'Q  CO. 

BURNSIDB,  CONN. 


OrguilEed  In  1^5.  Producti— llUb  crade  paper  encb  u  Bonda.  PBrchmenC  Llaen,  Eitn 
Elish  Grade  WrttlDK  Folded  Pnpen.  and  many  Spaclaltles.  ArtulsD  veil  funilihea  pure  n 
faotor  In  making  high  olua  popw.  Employ  about  W  to  SO  people.  Uae  both  ateam  and  water 
L.  S.  FORBES.  PrM.  lad  Thu. 


4aper  Wedding.  Emboesed. 
:er,  which  la  an  Important 
>r  tor  poirar. 

JAS.  J.  BRiaKAM,  SM'y. 


SATISFACTION! 
The  Greatest  Thing  on  Earth 

THAT'S  what  you  get  when  you  buy  ■ 
"Pollard"  Bookcase.  Think  wb&t  a 
satisfaction  to  the  housewife  to  know 
the  book  .shelves  will  not  have  to  be  dusted  off 
or  the  books  wiped  and  cleaned.  How  much 
better  to  shut  out  the  dust  entirely  tbao  to 
let  it  in  and  then  trj/  to  get  it  out!  The 
"Pollard"  Dustproof  is  the  only  case  on  the 
market  that  does  this.     It  is  made  at 

30  High  Street,  Hartford,  Conn., 

and  finished  to  suit  the  taste. 


The    O  f  f  i  ce    and 
Library  Specialty  Co. 

All  Kinds  of   Steel   and   Wood 
Fittings  for  Office  and  L' 


«  Mention  Tni  Cohhbctiout  Hisiiim  « 


£/iASI£RK$NORTHIRK  HIWINCUHD'i^iMARniME  PROVnai 


Boston 
'oMaine 

1  Railroad. 


—      .•fdi/Z/inv-v/-,  leir//t/m/xsAij'c     7^AftSi//i<i/jec 
'/Jie /li:'iy-s'iic  Cou^t^f '  ■"  '  -----v , — 

Summer  Tourist  Boo.^  //fe:  >/oniidfiocA'A*cl//cfl 


mmsm 


fffiiniifffr'^Tiiirr™™'"^''^ 


Hartrord  and  New  York  Transportation  Co. 


1'  lllvr.  sDd  pcilnii 


BRiST 


Blex^k 


ILLUSTRATORS 

FOR   THE 

CONNECTICUT 
MAGAZINE 

MAKERS    OF    PLATES 

AND    DESIGNS    FOS 

FAMILY  AND  TOWN 

HISTORIES. 

Commercial  Work  for 
MANUFACTURERS' 

CATALOGUES  and 

BOOKLETS. 


Ill[  \.  PINDIR  CORP., 

730  ll*i«,VM.«.AiS>-'»*^>'^'»^- 


I 

-*> 

/IS 
/•> 

s»/ 
«*' 

SI/ 

vl/ 


"METEOR" 


-Frsitcfi- 


Coffss  f srooJator. 

A  PERFECT  COFFEE  MAKER. 
PLANISHED  COPPER,  SILVER  LINED. 

Cofloe  or  Tea  mtde  by  tbi)  method  ii  vnj  >up«rldr.  at  tha  bev- 
er«se  U  dlatllLcH)  tmil  not  boiled.  Br  thii  satomatle  droolatlns 
ptocesa  the  entire  streo^ti  Is  extracted^  which  proTes  ft  to  be  the 
moit  ecoDomlcttl  matbod  of  prodHclDEColTee  or  Tea  of  the  flneat  flavor. 


No.  993— "Meteor"  French 
Circulating  Coffe«  Percolator. 


Made  In  over  (llty  styles  and  sixes. 


Seamlesa  Xea  end  Coffee  V*ops  in 
"IVORY"  Enameled  ■^^''are.  Copper, 
NloUel  F*Iate<l,  Btc,  BaUlnK  Dlehes, 
Table  Kettles,  Hotel  ^Vare,  Bath 
Room  FlttlnEs.  Etc.  «  <  * 


Chafing 

Dishes  f 

WITH  THE  FAMOUS  V" 

"IVORY"  Enameled  Food  Pan.    I    \ 


iLECrmC  lIEATEUs, 


Manning,  Bowman  &  Co., 


MEEIDES.  OOIIN. 


I 


BAB  PEAS0I8OO. 


PlemM  Meatlun  Tux 


m  patrunltliix  ooi  AdTwillen. 


The  Mother^'s  Mission. 

H  GREAT  Emperor  once  aaked 
one  of  his  noble  subjects  what 
would  secure  his  country  the  first 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  nobleman's  grand  reply  was, 
"Good  Mothers."  Now,  what  con- 
stitutes a  good  mother  ?  The  answer 
is  conclusive  :  She  who,  regarding 
the  future  welfare  of  her  child,  seeks 
every  available  means  that  may  offer  to  promote  a  sound  physical  develop- 
ment, to  the  end  that  her  offspring  may  not  be  deficient  in  any  single  faculty 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  it.  In  infancy  there  is  no  period  which  is 
more  likelyto  affect  the  future  disposition  of  the  child  than  that  of  teething, 
producing  as  it  does  fretfulness,  moroseness  of  mind,  etc.,  which  if  not 
checked  will  manifest  itself  in  after  days. 

mrs.  aiin$low'$  Soothing  Syrup 

is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  remedial  agents  in  existence,  both  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  alarming  symptoms  which  so  often  manifest 
themselves  during  the  teething  period,  such  aa  griping  in  the  bowels,  wind 
colic,  etc.  It  is  also  the  best  and  surest  remedy  in  the  world  in  all  casea  of 
diarrhosa  in  children,  whether  it  arises  from  teething  or  any  other  cause. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle,  and  for  sale  in  all  paru  of  the  world,  being  the 
best  remedy,  for  children  known  of. 


Mothers  11    Motherslll 

-TUE  BEST  OF  ALL- 

MS!.    WIWSLOW'S    SOOTHINO    SVHUP    bu    b«n 

n«Bd  tor  ovrr  SIXTY  YEARS  by  UlLUONS 
of  MOTHERS  lar  tbnir  CHILDREN  while 
TEETHING,  witb  PERFECT  SUCCESS, 
It  SOOTHES  Iha  CHILD,  SOFTENS  tbs 
GUMS.  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES  WIND 
COLIC,  and  ji  the  b«l  remedy  for  DIAR 
RIKBA.    Sold  by  Dragfligt*  in  svery  [ 


1840. 


orld. 


d  uk  for 


•Kn.  Win 


PlMie  H«ollCHi  Tai  Coi 


THE     COLUMBIA 
GRAPHOPHONE 


TYPE    AR 


THE  PERFECTED 
PHONOORAPH 

$5  TO  $100 

GBAXD    OPERA  AT   HOME 

The  Graphophone  will  reproduce  for  you  the  voice  of  your  favorite  artist,  with  all  its 
beautiful  modulatjoas  and  all  its  wealth  of  tone  color.  Send  for  catalogue  of  records  by  the 
world's  great  siegers — Ue  Reszke,  Serobrich.  Schumann- Heinle,  Campacari,  Suzanne  Adams, 
Scottj,  Gilibert.  and  many  others. 

COLUMBIA    DISC    RECORDS 


Seven  inch,  50c.  each;  $5  per  dozen.    Ten  inch,  $1  each;  $10  per  dozen. 
Grand  Opera  Records,  $2  each. 

^C.ry      COLUMBIA    GOLD    MOULDED    ^C^r 
^OC*    CYLINDER    RECORDS      ^      >    XOC* 

IS,  duets,  solos,   and  selections  For 


ColQmbla  ReeoPds  Fit  Aoy  Hake  ot  Talking  Haehlne 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere  anil  by  the 

COLTTMBIA   PHONOGRAPH   COMPANY 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS  IN  THE  TALKING  MACHINE  ART.    GRAND  PRIZE  PARIS  19OO 
NEW  YORK,  WhokMlt.  RtUil  and  Export.  353  Browlway.  Uptown  Rttiil  Only,  872  BroMlwiy 
CHICAGO.  88  Wabafh  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS.  908  Oliv*  Street  (FriKO  BuikUng) 

LONDON,  WholcMit  and  Retail,  89  Ortat  EaiUrn  St.,  E.  C,  Retail  Branch  Store,  200  Oxford  St.,  W. 

Pleaae  Hentlon  The  CoHNU-TiccrT  UAa*iiNi  when  patronidng  out  AdTeTtiansn.. 


C  R  DEXTER  &  SONS. 

A.  D.  COFHN.  H.  R.  COFFIN. 

^Paper  manufacturers^ 

WINDSOR  LOCKS,  CONNECTICUT. 


milkers  of 


TWO  MILLS. 


"Princess"  Cover  Papers. 

"  Unique"  Cover  Papers. 

"Abbotsford"  Decl^le  Edge  Papers. 

"Star"  Bristol  Boards. 

"Star"  White  and  Colored  Tissues. 

"  Star "  Manifold  Linen  and  Onion  SKIn  Papers 

Specialties  in  Colors  and  Thin  Papers. 


Plaote  SfeiitloD  Tiii:  Cohme 


■  when  patronlzEng  oar  Adreititen, 


■TAPESTRY  PAINTINGS    r.?SSe-.t^ 


38    ARTISTS    EMPLOYED   tucludtng   Gold   Mcdnllfti   from    llie  Farli   Salon 
XSpteUl  Dtsigna  Famishtd  far  Sptcial  Roams         Jt         jt         jt         ARTISTIC  HOME   DECORATION 

'   « I  /K  CAN  SHOW  YOU  effSfW  nntr  before  thought  of  and  at  nioderato  pricea,  too.    Write  for  o. 
I     W     EBtlmalss.    ^-AitTima  Simt  TO  Au.  _PiHT.  or  thi  World  toeiMUte  every  sort  of  decor 

pciiea.  Puaten. 


rS  CAN  SHOW  YOU  effet.  _._„. 

'     EBtlmalss.    ^-AitTisTa  Siht  TO  Au.  Pahts 
[nu  the  coontry  Id  i.'olor  Harmony.    We 
Olftii.  Relief  Curpeta,  PumltoTe,  Pan|uelr]i,  TUes. 

IIU55IAN  TAPESTRY 

Tor  Wall  BaiiKliiea  In  I'Olore 
match  all  kinds  of  woo<twiirk.  i- 
XWU.  draperlea,  f  nmiture  rUTerlnRB. 

«ta-   li  the  beat,  nr — '  — ' * 

doraMe  ot  Iti  kind. 
*  TS  Inches  w' ' 

n  ahowlnf;— 


vbaniberi  it 

Crctona  poitKesa  at  on< 

"the  BoftnrtiH   aii<l   ricliueaiTuf   ihe 
anosteiiienslTe  Importpd  ~ 
*t  a  trilUae  cuat  abuvu  tli> 
paper. 

WALL  PAPER 

Our  atiKk  of  wall  paper  haa  been 
<inn-riillT  wlecteil  fr!>r'>h«fuii  iihb 
wall  iiaiier 


D  America.  Canada  and  Eii- 
EBi'h  paper  h&n  lM.i.'n  nelecceil 
ivi  »iuie  BpeJlal  piiriioae  and  liaa 
(lUBHClea  In    It   wMeh   ma  expert 


froni"iiicBnlV(aroll'"f'Sfufl>-di. 

DRAPERIES 


select  the  proper  colorinjoi 

with  tlie  Atdcwall  ilm-oratltiiw  and 
tumltnrc  ■■uvcriiim.  Eai-h  uf  oar 
«aleinnen  Ik  an  ein^rt  In  llili :  and 
ourpatrona  nwy  lie  Kure  tliHt  liwv 

will  nil  uct  the  ciutMiiary 

leal  luHttentlnii  (if  liiii>mpelenl 
aalunii-n :  bat  will  tie  wm-d  by 
men  who  hut  v  bad  wide  rxpiTlmi>- 
and  whii  unlur  wrlth  ratlnialnw 
Intii  their  Wiirk:-Dien  who  hat 
miiib-  i>nlnr  linnuonr  tlu-lr  olilt 
■tiidy.  We  make  no  extra  ' 
fur  toll  valimbla  (inTliii.  'iiiv 
iftirelr  Komi-  willsrai-tlon  In  kn.  .. 
Inu  lliot  one  ran  mt  "the  |irO|H' 
tUnK"  tnon  dm.  We  liiivi-  itliili 
IlHhad  uiir  own  inlllii  for  Ihp  niiinn 
farturt' of  dniiieilpa  apit'lnlly  niii<t< 
tn  <lei<lni  and  iiilorliiKu  to  nuiicl 
wall  papvni.  and 


jni™. 


»t..iili.h  j,.u. 


Illustrated  Compendluni 
ot  the  Douthitt  Tapestry 
PalntliiK  Studies. 


ir  Schemes.  Deelgna. 
Ion.  We  ereedacat- 
•     "  ™e-8t«lned 


FDFF  It  you  will  Bend  ua  the  floor 
I  IVUI.  pianaofyonrhousewewlll 
■-■nd  vou  free  a  I'Olor  oc' 
ated  by  samplea  them! 

le  princl^  ronmi^ 

iiu([h|»null  ouuinB  will  ao. 
It  you  want  onrtalna,  car- 

Tcrjihlne  you  ileslre.    Send  ii 
s  to  pay  p.i^tairf. 

Douthltt's  Manual  of 
Art  Decorations 

The  iirt  hook  of  thp  fsntury,  Wi 
rto  pairaa  llUed  with  full- 
red  llhiBtrutlons  of  moil- 
Iniarlors  and  Ktudl«, 
I,    If  you  want  to  keep  up 

Hon    »end   1S,0IJ  for  thli 

iiook,  worth  taoj'i. 

SCHOOL 

Inour  Tapeilrr    Paliitliii'  School 


Compendium  of  SHi  gtniile!i.  U  rrata. 
This  compendium  Is  sent  free  with 
Prlnttil  Instructions.  We  rent  tap- 
eatry  paint Inini.  Full  size  ilrawlnes, 
paints,  brosbeK.  etu.,  aupplleil.    No- 

iKea  ullerod  pupils. 

TAPESTRV  MATERIALS 

We  msnuf  Hcturo  Tapestry  Material 
for  mlntluir  upon,  niipcrlor  to  Cor- 
...  .-nod™  andlialf  the  price.  Br>ok 
Kiimplff.  Ill  cn-nt.i.  s.ud  il.50  for 
hI  ordtr  for  two  yards  of  ■M'-lneb 
,ioSo.UKOOils,wonhJ».i.>. 

FURNITURE 

'^I   yH'ihi'ieus  of  our  COMFOKT  'vu 

-^*-  1   SKAIINQ  FURNrrURB-A  couch 

npholHtereil  In  Genuine  leather;  u 

— iholsttTrd    In    PInsh   uml 

■■■nch  for  •.\  beilchamber 
b  UoIh'Ud  Art  C-rcloii. 


Indestructible— Artistic- 
Sanitary— Restful 

ufuclurcd  111  illrrertni  de- 


ul  luimberlns*  other  pur- 

ne  of  Chllilrvii'a  Iteds  and 
1  moies  \s  now  ready  for  ihe  mar- 
ket. AtHiokletdesi^ripIlreof  allnnr 
COMFORT  VIBRATINO  FURNI- 
TURE witb  price*  will  promptly  be 


QPEOAL  alltDtloii  ts  gtvcti  to  Correspondence,  and  out  Coloc  Ezperti  will  answer  all  quetHoot  pertaining 


O    to  FuinUhlng:  and  Decor^ling  the  Home, 
a  by  Riviera, 


I,  Casslers,  Oo- 


JOHN   F.   DOUTHITT 

"The  Doulhltl  BuUdlns" 
273  FIFTH  AVE.        (Near  30th  St.)         NEW  VC 


«  Mention  The  Cuii> 


n  p«.\xciifaiai%  qqs 


THE    "NEW    MANIFOLDIN 

HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITE 

This  typewriter  is   the   most   popular  machine   o 
Century,   and    is    used    and    endorsed    by   the    most 
scientists  for  the  following  reasons: 

FIRST — lishl^  atrtomatk  actioiv  whkh  ctiiMw  the  incspetiBneed 

operator  to  do  perfect  work. 
SEOOND— Great  duraUlfty,  even  with  Ttry  hard  oe. 
THIRD — Vuietf  of  work  never  bch>tc  expected  ci  a  typewriter. 


*6  DIFFERENT 
GUAGES  WRi: 
OX 
ON'E  MACHI 


The  Hammond  has  recently  been  adopted  exclusively  by  such  ct 
as  the  Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co.,  National  Foldin 
Corporation,  State  Board  of  Education,  Hartford,  and  many  others. 


CONNECTICUT    BRANCH: 
THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  17  Center  £ 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Resident  Representatives  in  Hartford^  Waterbury  and  Bridgtpit 


PlMue  HontloD  Thb  C 


K  when  pauoDliing  01 


^Jhe  ^rtiss'W/ay  ^^ 


Incorporated* 


Manufacturers' 
Work  Solicited 


Suggestions  and 

Estimates 
Furnished 


Printers 

Olectrotypers 

Dookbinders 


n  gravers 


Flat  and  Curved 
Electrotypes 


We  have  all  the  latest 
machines  for  making 
same 


PRIINXIING 


Advertising 
Novelties 


Wood,  Leather, 
Aluminum,  Memo 
Books,  Blotters, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


THB    LARGBST 
MANDPAeTDRBRS  OP 

Calendars 


and 


Calendar  Pads 


IN  NBW  BNGLARD. 


The  Best 
Work 


That  can  be  pro- 
duced by  skilled 
workmen  and  up- 
to-date  machinery 


163*169  PRaTT  Street 


Long    Distance 
Telephonoy  103«3 


Meriden,  6onn 


Please  Mention  Thb  OoNKBcncnr  Maoasxitb  when  patrontTAxi^  ^xa  KA^^^nf^a^K^* 


THE 


ANGELUS 

After  One  Hearing, 

You  will  say  thai  it  you  had  known  wbai  The  ANGELUS  really  is,  you 
would  have  bought  one  long  ago-     Hundreds  have  said  so. 

We  cannot  tell  you  how  piano  music  sounds.  We  can  tell  you,  thougb, 
how  you  can  produce  it  —  to  your  utmost  satisFaction. 

If  you  say  we  still  have  not  said  a  word  about  The  ANGELUS  itself,  we 
must  ask  (or  more  space  to  explain  it  and  pictures  to  show  its  sttractive  appear- 
ance.   We  will  gladly  mail  free  an  illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  it. 

If  you  haven't  heard  any  real  good  piano  music  lately,  perhaps  you  do  not 
realize  how  much  pleasure  you  arc  missing.    When  you  hear  some  again  and 

long  to  reproduce  it  in  your  o<  "  ■" " "       "' '  '      '  '  '      '  "' 

ANGELUS  and  its  wonderful 


I  borne,  then  send  for  information  about  The 


PHRASING  LEVER 


^ 


E  VEKfWHEgE. 


The  Wilcox  &  White  Co.  Meriden^c^nli^.u.s!*! 


Please  XtotlQH  Tu  Cohii 


a  wbon  patroaliltiti  n 


[ANUFACTURERS' 
PUBLISHERS... 


GENEALOGISTS' 
...PUBLISHERS 


WITH  A  COMPETENT  P(iRCK 

EDlTCyhS   iif    1  :iK 

^  .NNBO 

OP  801T0H3.  AKTrSTS  ANH 

TICUr 

AKB 

PIUNTEBB,    WE   -.UlE    IN    A 

PLEAM 

1  !N0 

POSITION    lO  COMPILK.  th~ 

THA  1 

/k  fLff 

LUSTRATK     AND    PUBLISH 

TO  Ef-'ii.  J,-. I, ',■:-..■: 

i  •'.  ANP 

CATALOGl-Ea    FOR    MANl.'. 

PUBLISH     A     I'lfW 

GKNKA- 

PACTUREKS. 

LOGICAL  WOHKS. 

The  FlD»l  Art  AflJ  Pfcu  Work  is  the 

tattf  ii  dooc  hy  experts  eogAgcd  by 

nit  Corponktlon.    While  our  prUHs  u< 

htell  crowded,  wc  in  f««<lT  to  uiidertAlu 

Uw  more  ogotractv  gvutntocing  irn- 

lcdi*t«  KTviec. 

tCWfc  for  QiicUlloni. 

h  CoDiiecticiit  HasaziQe  Compaoy, 

HARTTORD,  ODNN. 


THE  GUNNERY 

SabYEAR 
WASHINGTON.  CONN. 


le  mxln  liutldin^  Has  ijc^n  inoriKif  hiy 
OTCfbaukd  u<J  rooderniK^. 

nfw  donoltorv  lor  23  bors  *b^  • 
loclins  ii  now  ready  ior  vu. 


«k>  Harvard,  Prinoelon  and  CoUcslaU 

BoAfd  admtaion  izaadnatioat  arc 

bctd  at  the  school. 

iBRlNSh 


Our  prtsscs  can  aUo  canry  aeveral  Towj 

HUtnriS  xai  pilratelr  prinUd 
Our  spesUlty  n  Editions  dc  Laxi 
vicuof  oKut  disHagubbed  Gdutalo) 
the  couoirr  are  included  io  con!i 
Gaocullatinrt  tnaf  be  of  %'alue  to  t< 

Tte  CflDDeclicnt  Mapxiae  Zmm 

HARTFOrUJ,  CONN. 


I 


Men  With  Pride 


l»0* 


Phoenix  Mutual    Life  Insuranc^ 
Company  ^  ^ 


Purely 

jm 

■1 

■ 

^  A«u.       H 

Mutual 

M 

■ 

1 

■>      si7.o<w).wwr| 

Polldw ' 

■ 

■ 

1 

K  Annultle*    ^^| 

tA  protect 

W 

■ 

1 

F   «—••«-■ 

llic  (iimll)', 

^ 

ii 

i 

r              theM 

(ur..^ni,vv  II   lu  i'K:r 

i 

^^^  M  APiTrORD 

FIRF.  INSURANCE  CO. 

M  VK'TFORD.  CONN. 


,N<!t  I'lciiiUiiii  Income,  iufl4, 
Total  Asseti.   .        -        -      '. 
Surplus  la  Polliiy'Holdcr.v. 


f'lO.OTJ,?? 

SI».S.»J.<>S| 

85.187,79 


..  ..,  ,...,  li,  ,1,:..,.,  losses  artamg 
>;r«tiQn6  named  btlow : 


~-iim  1871 

tfoKn,  [«71 

S».  Johnt.  N.  r.  1«77 
OtUI«,«.  Uiil.,      IVCO 


JJCkson>ltle. 
ailtlmure. 


I  vol 


sst.ooonnoj 


